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read tlie following words — ^ Don’t be dis .ouraged ; march, for the 
holy cause of poor Germany. May God protect you ! Tliis is 
the sincere wish of your early playmate AMELIA.” Amelia was 
the daughter of Mr. Guyot. 

W^y,cville w as more gratified by the heroism of the girl, 
than the receipt of the money, which probably was taken from 
her savings. He wrote immediately to a friend in Herbesheim 
inclosing some lines to Amelia expressive of his gratitude and 
pleasure, and dejiarted to join the army. 

THE INCOGNP’O. 

I shall not relate Watteville's martial adventures ; suflice 
it to sa^ tliat he was present in the hottest actions and behaved 
nobly. Napoleon was sent to Elba. Wattcville did not re- 
turn home like the other \olunteers but accepted of a lieute- 
nancy in a regiment of infantry. He w^as better pleased witJi the 
of a soldier than a lawyer. His regiment joined tlic second 
campaign against France, and he returned home, at last, amid the 
sounds of trumpets and triumphal songs. 

Watteville though he was^ present in two great battles and 
various skirmishes, had the good fortune to return fn‘e from 
w ounds. He flattered himself that as a reward for his valorous 
conduct in the service of his country he might .sj)eedily^ obtain a 
civil employment. But he found himself disappointed. 

He remained therefore a lieutenant and though Mr. Guyot, 
his old tutor, had long ago sent him the balance of his small pa- 
ternal property all of which had \anislied, he rambled about 
in his garrison, made verses in the guard room, and philosophi- 
cal reflections on the parade. At last the troops were ordered to 
remove, and his company had directions to inarclilo Herbesheim. 
At the head of his company (for his captain, a rich baron, w as tin 
leave of absence) he entered his native tow n. How much did he 
feel when he saw" the high black steeple ! At the tow n house tlie 
drum ceased to beat. Two counsellors distributed the billet.s, and 
the commander was of course quartered in the first house of the 
town. It wa.s Mr. Guyot’s I 

Mr. Guyot had quite forgotten him, and receiving him as a 
stranger showed liiui very civilly into a tine apartment. Caji- 
tairi,’* said Mr. Guy ot, “ this and the adjoining rooms were oc- 
cupied by your predecessor, pray make y ourself at home.” 

Watteville preserved his incognito. As soon as he had chang- 
ed his dress, dinner was announced. At the dinner table he found, 
besides Mr. and Mrs. Guyot and various visitors all of whom he 
recognized, a young lady whom he could not recollect. The com- 
pany spoke of the regret of every one at the departure of the sol- 
diers tuat Watteville had relieved. 
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I hope” said Wattoi^ille that you will have no less reason 
to be satisfied with my soldiers and my sell when we have become 
familiar with you/* 

The captain, wUo was astonished at not seein^^ his play fellow 
Amelia, to whom he still owed the 15 Louis dor, inquired of 
his hostess if she had any children. ' 

A dau|rhter” replied Mrs. Guyot and pointed towards the 
yoiii)^ lady. 

AVattevilh* was thuridcrslruek. Heavens ! * thought he 
^ wliat a superior beinj; is the little Amelia grown !” 

“ Mrs. (Uiyot ihc-n mentioned uith tears in her eyes, a son 
vho (bed when ver} ^oung. Dont grieve lor him, my dear, said 
Mr, (rtiyot, who knows but he might have turned out as great 
a ragamunin as Fritz/’ 

AVattt'xille felt not a little embarrassed, for the ragamulEn 
Fiitz, was no other than himself. 

“ Jlut do you know Papa if Fritz has continued such a v 
fellow as you represent iiimV” said Amelia. The questioil w ann- 
ed the Cajptain mon‘ thoroughly than the glass ol Burgundy, 
whie-h he liad just raised to his lips. 

There was a trace of old fricmlship in the question: Such an 
interesting question from such interesting lips, and put in so sweet 
and llear^-mo^ ing a voice, could lud but gild tJie bitter pills 
which Mr. Guy<»t unvNittingh compelled him to swallow. 

To justify his se vere sentence he related to his guest, the 
history of \Vatte\ ille’s own follies. “If that fellow” said he, 
concluding liis narration with a moral application, had applied 
himscll to any good purjmse in the university, he would not have 
inlisted amongst tin' Soldiers. Had he not become a Soldier, 
he might now' hav(^ betm a counsellor of State, and might at all 
events have gained an Jionest livelihood.” 

“ 1 dont know” replied the daughter “ whether he was indus- 
trious at the university, but 1 know that Ue went with a good heart 
to sacrifice himself for the holy cau.se.” 

“ Do not always pesfermy ears with that holy cause,” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Guyot, “ whereabouts lies that holy trash? 1 ask where? 
Tlie French are chased away, true, but the holy empire in spite 
of it is gone to the Devil, The old taxes are kept up, and new 
ones added. Those confounded Englishmen with their merchan- 
dize, are suffered to come here, as before, to spoil our markets 
and no one cares if we, the holy Germans, become holy beggars.” 

Watteville perceived by this conversation tliat old Guyot 
was still the same lively, hot and eccentric being, w ith whom 
notwithstanding his singularities it was not possible to get angry. 

As i4 was necessary to pronounce a, decision in the contest be- 
tween father and daughter, the Captain had the prudence and 
complaisance to agree entirely, with the father, in respect to tli© 
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holy cauffe, which increased Mr. GuyotV^ood opinion of his un- 
derstanding. But then as he could not directly condemn himself, 
he took the part of his fair intercessor, witli regard to the good 
heart with w hich Fritz had sacrificed himself for the suj^posed holy 
cause. 

Observe now” exclaimed the old man The Captain is more 
sly than Paris with the three foolish maids of Troy ; he cuts the 
a])])le in two parts and gives each a bit.” 

” No, Mr. Guyot, your Fritz was in the wrong, but not more 
so than many thousand other men. 1, too joined tlje march for 
the liberation of Germany, and forsook every thing. Our ar- 
mies, jou know w en‘ destroyed, the nation w as obliged to rise 
en masse. There was no time for heMtation, the saenlice of our 
blood and chattels for the honor of the nation, was deemed 
Tiet(‘ssary ; that we have performed; now we may expert pros- 
pcn it^ . Our ablest state.oiKni cannot work miracles, and instantly 
prodiic*^ a paradise. For ni} part, at least, I do not repent the 
,s^e[)s I took.” 

T have eve^;y respect,” said Mr. Guyot w ith a low bow 

( very resiiect for jour individual case. The exceptions are in 
this world alw ays the better part of the rule. But it eertainly is 
curious that we, pi^asants, citizens, merchants and manufacturers 
should give our moiiej’ for twenty years, to feed in time of 
peace an army of a hundred thousand idle protectors of the 
throne and to clotlie them in velvet, silk and gold, and we in tlie 
twenty first jear when the protectors of the throne are destroyed 
must rise ouisehes, to bring the wheel again into its track.” 

THE DISCOVERY. 

The discovery^ of Watteville’s real name w as made before he 
knew of it. iMrs. Gujot a quiet well observing lady, who spoke 
little but reflected more, as soon as she heard iiis voice, remem- 
bered the boj's features, compared tiicru with his more 
manly ones, and recognized him. His visible embarrassment 
when tlie conversation turned on the ragaiiiuliiri Fritz confirmed the 
supposition. Yet not a w ord escaped her of her discovery. Thus 
she always used to act. No woman had a less womanish way 
of keeping her thouglits to herself, she suffered every one to speak 
as they cliose, while she listened, compared, and drew" her con- 
clusions. Hence she alw^ays knew more than every one else in 
the hoifse and conducted imperceptibly all business and enter- 
prises without many words ; even her husband, that lively curious 
old man who of all thought to obey her the least, without sus- 
pecting it, obej^ed her the ,most. That Watteville did not^ disco- 
ver who he was, appeared to her somewhat suspicious, and she 
kept silent^ to discover vhat might be his motive for acting so,. 
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Waltevillc had no bfd motive for concealing his natne^ he 
only aimed at surprisino the family at a proper opportunity . To- 
wards the evening when he w^as called to tea, he found no body 
else in the room hut Amelia. Watteville went up to her saying 
“ ] have to thank you in the name of my friend Watteville for 
the aid with whi«h you had the goodne.ss to supply him.” 

“ You kiujw" him then Mr. Commandant?” 

He oftcii (nought of you, but not so often as you deserved.” 

“ lie was edueated in our house. But yet lie became a little 
ungrateful in m'ver paying us even a visit since he left us. 
Does he comluet himself Well, is he esteemed?” 

“ There is no eoiiplaint of him. No one has so much reason 
to coni]>lain ol liiiu as yourself.” 

“ Then lie must be a good man, for I have nothing to say^ against 
him.” 

Bui Ih' is, 1 know it, your debtor.” 

He owes me nothing.” 

Vet In' spoke of travelling momw, of wliieh ne as in iiej^a 
when lie joined the army, and v\ Inch his tutor hadrelused him.” 

” I did not lend it, I gave it to him.” 

Is he for that h'ss your dt'btor, my Amelia?” 

On hearing llial name, Amelia gazed at him, and a light shot a- 
cross Inn* mind, — Is it possible?”* She joyfully exclaimed. 

Yes my dear Amelia, if I dare call you so — ah I am no longer 
to address you with that familiar epitliet — the debtor, the sinner 
stands before you — will you pardon him? Had he known, 
whal he now knows, he would ha\e come to Herbeslieim a 
thousand times instead of once.” lie took her hand and 
kissed it. 

At this moment Mrs. Gny ot entered the room, Amelia hastened 
to meet her: ” l)o you know Mamma the name of the Com- 
mandant here?” 

She replied with a gentle smile Fritz Watteville.” 

‘^Tlien Mamma you knew him and concealed it?” said Amelia 
who could not yet recover from her surprise, comparing the tall 
firm man in tlie military dress; v\ith the former shy Schoolboy. 
‘‘Yes indeed” said she “it is he! A\diere were luy eyes! 
There is still visible the scratch over liis left brow vvhicb he got 
in his fall when he felclicd a tine apjde for me which hung on 
the liighest tree in our garden. Do you remember it v,et?” 

‘‘ Ah what do I not remember” said Watteville, kissing the 
hand of his former respectable foster mother, begging her pardon 
for n«ver having paid them a visit^before. He endeavoured to 
convince them, that it was not through iiigratftude, tor he had 
olten thought of them with respectful thuukfuluess ; nor was it 
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hviiy or indiffeiTnro, — but be did nojf know himself why he 
never luid bad I he heart to return to Herbesheiiii/’ 

J\Ir. (^’yot suddenly entered and went up to the tea table^ 
W lien Amelia told him, who llmir guest was, he started, but 
immediately after lie gave his haiul, saying ; “ Be welcome Mr. 
Watteville ; you were a sprig and have outgrown my recollec- 
tion ; noAV I dare no longer call }Ou Fritz, but 3Ir. Watteville, or 
lilve\\ Von Watteville? You are a nobleman now?” — ‘‘ No.” 

"lint the riband there on your button hole ? Signities it no- 
thing ?” 

Thar, I with my company took a ‘fort from the enemy and 
maintained it against three or hmr assaults.'’ 

“ How many men did tliat cost ?” 

Twelve dead, and seventeen wounded.” 

l^hat is twent\ -seven human beings for 3 inches of riband, 
ciirs(Ml dear! what st nil, our prince sjjls ; and ^et to be bad 
ii^, every shop for a couple of kreutzer. Let us sii down, and 
drink. iTliich booty made ? Jlcm are llit' Finanees?” 

•AVutteville shrugge'd his shoulders we did not fight for 
booty but fur ourj’ounrrv 

Fine, vt r^ line. 1 like such sentiments witli an empty pocket. 
And IS vour patrimony, secure ?" 

AValleville blushed and said smilingly am but too stwe 
that f shall not loose it any more.” 

HIE DEAD GUEST. 

Scarcely was it known in the town who the commandant was 
when liis iormer acquaintances came to s<t him. Watteville was 
draw 11 into all societies, every where he was the best companion ; 
hc<lrtvv well, sung and plav ed on the admirably^ danc ed 

gravel ally, and the ladies confessed that he was a handsome 
volatile young man, and therefore a dangerons one. 

None liovvcwer eitlier fair or ugly of the town then cared for 
mailing conquests or suffered themselves to be conquert‘d. On the 
contrary , every one endeavored to keep her heart tree. The rea- 
son of this no one could guess who did not live in Herbeslieiin, 
or who had not read the manuscript chronicles of the town. 
This was the jear of tlie celebration of the feast of TlfE 
DEAD GUE.ST, who was particularly'^ hostile to the brides of the 
town. No one knows exactly the natures of the Dead Guest. 
But it is said, that he is a ghost who returns every hundrethyear 
to Herbesheim where lie remains from the first day of advent to the 
last, that he pays his addresses to every bride, and always finishes 
with twisting lier face round to the bac*,k of the neck. What dis- 
tinguishes still more this spectre from all others is that he not only 
appears at the ‘^witching hour of night'* but is visible in the 
clear day in an ordinary human shape. This guest is hand- 
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some in person and fajJiionablc in liis attire — ^lie is moreover 
possessed of countless f^old. 

If he cannot fijid the bride of another man, he assumes the 
shape of a wooer,b witches the poor hearts of the girls that he may 
turn their heartfi as well as their head. No one could sa^ how this 
tradition originated. In thechurch book oft he parsonage tlnrc was 
slill inserted thcnainesof three virgins, who in the time of acKent 
in the year 17‘i0 died suddenly. The following note is written on 
the margin. “ With the faces tw isted to the back of the neck as a 
hundred) ears before : May Cod- be merciful to their poor 
souls.” Though this annotation oi' the clmrcli book was no 
])roof of the fact to any reasonahh^ man or woman yet it proved at 
least that the tradition was an ancient one. Every one pretended 
tliat it was a ridiculous nursery story, and yet ever\ one looked 
with anviety, to the approaehiug arhenl.to known how far it was 
real or imaginary. According to Hamlet they thought t here 
might be many things between liea\en and earth (d w hiel^ l^liikT- 
soph} has never dreamt. The old parson of the tow n, to w horn, 
under the pretext of a visit every one tloeked, to read with 
their own e\es that singular passage in the eliiirch book, ex- 
presseil himself etjiUN oeaily, though he was else a judicious man. 
“ It would surprise me lie would say if, but I do not be- 

lieve it” or'‘ Mil) (iod forl/id that 1 should be obliged to insert 
such a thing.” Tli(‘)oung Ueiitiemeu were the most incredulous 
of all and laiiglu'd at its iibsurdit) . Even the young ladies v\ere 
ap])arentlv iiidilferent, but their Jiidilferem e was aUeeted. 

No one had better opportunities to observe the consequejices 
of that tradition, than the old ])arson ; for w henever there v^as an 
intrigue or any plan of marriage in the town all with the greatest 
alarm made hasie to eonclude the marriage ceremony^ belore 
the beginning of advent, and whenever theie was no hope of a 
speedy eeh bration of nu])tials every intrigue, nay , even the 
least proji'ct ot I’uture union v\as abnij)tly' Inokcn otf. How 
gr(‘at then must have been the feurs of the y oung ladies of 
Herbesheim v\lien they" found the young conimaiulant charming, 
in spite of themselves ! They trembh‘d for their own heads, 
and the visit ofthe dead guest. We ought then fore readily to 
pardon their unnatural secret oath not to love any one before or 
during the time of advent, and should an angel from heaven 
come, not to look on him in a more courteous manner than on 
any one else. 

I can’t say exactly, if the handsome Amelia Guyot took the 
same oath as the other ladies of Herbesheim, but Ibis is certain 
that slie did not appear to regard Watteville with any feeling but 
that ol*friendship. • 

Mr. Guyot’s house w^as a paradise to the commandant. He 
w as again as one of the family. He fell unconsciously into old 
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habits of liis boyliood, and as in foriiierl/ears, called Mr. and 
Mrs. Guyot his father and another. 

Amelia was now nearly twenty years of The old man 

considered tliat he had married Mrs. Guyot winm she was much 
\oun{;er, hence he seriously thought of a matrimonial union for 
Lis daughter. Mrs. Guyot had consented to it, and Amelia too, 
thought it reasonable. 

THE BIRTH DAY. 

In Mr. Guyot 's house no one was allowed to give a person an 
unkind word or look, upon his Birth dtly, or to refuse him any rea- 
sonable request. 

01 course W atteville’s birth day was celebrated with the usual 
forms. Mr. Guyot went u]) to liim. and presented liim with 
a piece of j)aper fold 'd in silk. It was a draft for a large 
snm of money. Mrs. G. came next. She presented him with a 
ri. h Cyptain's utiilonn. Then followed Amelia with a siher 
plate in her hand, on which there was a dozen beautiful hand- 
kerchiefs. under which there was a letter sealed with a large 
Regimental Seai, direct (‘d to “ Captain Fritz \\'atteville.*’ The 
Lieutenant stared on o[)ening it to find that it was a Captain's 
Coiiiimssion, he had long looked for an ad\ancement, but he did 
not expect to receive it so speedilj. 

my gracious Ca[)lain,” said Amelia with a soft smile, 
do not gflangi}. 1 vs ill confess that that letter arriv ed live (lays 
ago, whilst you remained absent ; 1 detained it that I might 
give it you on your birth-day. I have already sutfered enough 
by my dread, that von might hear of } our promotion from some 
other quarter.^’ 

Watteville's astoiiishmeiil ami pleasure w ere too great to al- 
low him to utter a word. " The main point is," said Mrs. (iuyot, 
good Inimoredly, that our new' made Captiiin will now be allowed 
to remain here. I should be sorry indeed if Fritz w ere to leave us. 

Well, my new Captain,’’ continued the lively old man ; “I in- 
tended the draft 1 gave you, for }our travelling expenses. Now 
it tuiijs out, you don’t want it, and I might have given something 
better.” ‘‘You know our bouse law. You may make a re- 
quest and I must consent to it. Therefore express it without cere- 
mony, demand whatever you will, and I will grant it, even if it 
should be my new, handsome white wig.” 

The Captain’s eyes were bedewed with tears. I have nothing 

more to ask.” 

Aye be quick, collect yourself! This opportunity may per- 
haps not return next year^’” exclaimed the old man. < 

Then permit me dear father to give you a heai’ty embrace of 
gratitude.” 
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Ay my dear fellow, that, you 11 have cheap!” said Mr. Gnyot. 
Both sprung from their scats, at the same time and embraced 
each other, witli much emotion. A deep silence ensued. The 
feeling was communicated to all present. 

Mr. Guyot collected himself sooner than the rest. Enough 
of this. Let us say and do .something reasonable/* He raised 
his glass and orderetl every glass to be filled. “ Now” said he, ad- 
dressing himself to VVatteville — “ Wherever there is a man, there 
ought to be a woman, and therefore a Captain is not to remain 
witlmnt his consort!” He*tJien projjosecl the health of tho 
Captain's Sweetheart which was drunk with great glee. 

iVtay she he good natured, virtuous and a good hous^ 
wife,” said Mrs. Guyot, 

I-iike yonrst ll,” said the Captain. 

And the most lovely creature under the moon !” said Amelia. 

Like } ourself Amelia,” said he. ^ 

The members of tin* lamil'y made their innocent remarks about^ 
the singular sc<‘ne at table. In the first place, the bold offer 
which Mr, (iuynt, made to the Captain, to consent to every 
thing he might ask — an offer whicii Watteville, understood so 
ill — and then the pro}K)sed health to tlie Captain’s future spouse. 
Verily the favorite of fortune must have been blind, not to 
see what Gu}ot so strongly endeavoured to make him com- 
prehend. 

1 believe,” said the superiiitendant of the manufactory, 
softly to the book-keeper, “ tliat the concern is done. What 
<lo Jim think ? Jt will be a match/* 

Hie b()ok-kee])er replied in an equally low voice. I am in 
dreadful ahu iii, tor J cannot help thinking of the Dead Guest.** 

ANOTHER HIRTH-DAY. 

The new Captain had much business to arrange. He had ob- 
tained permission to visit bis General, and to balance several 
accounts witli his predecessor. This made an absence of some 
wet'ks absolutelv necessary. He parted from Mr. Guyot’s house 
as from his jiaternal home. Amelia, in taking her leave, re- 
minded him not to fail being present at her birth-ilay, on tho 
10th November. 

They all regretted to be obliged to part w ith him. But,” 
said the old iiiun, “ do not let us grow a single grey hair on this 
account. Sooner or later, he who is above, will remove*’ us all 
into different garrisons. Here, on this little ball of earth, be it 
in this or in that town, we are always nqpr enough each other, 
often «nly too near. Those abomiiuible Englishmen, for ex- 
ample, sit just on the neck of my manufactory.” 

VVatteville returned at the expected period, and Amelia*® 
birth-day was celebrated with every solemnity. Wattavi^e 
. January 1830. B 
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hnd piircliased for her in the capital, a new harp, with some 
well selected music. He hafldcd her both when the turn came 
to him, to make a present. Father (Juyot was in the merriest 
humor. Mrs. (iu^ot observed the joy on his face and could not 
help remarkins: to the Captain: “Papa has yet an agreeable 
Surprise in the back-oround.” 

After the usual congratulations were over, and each liad taken 
his seat at table, Amelia, in lifting her napkin 1‘roni the plate, 
found on it a precious necklace, of eastern pearls, and a rich 
diamond ring nitli a letter to her address. 

Mr. G. looked at her with exulting eyes, and was deliglded 
with the astonishment of all present. The ring and tie' |Huurl 
string were tlu'n handed round the table. In the iiieanv hilc 
Amelia had opened and reatl her letter. Her features betrayed 
still more, surprise, than she had e\ineed at tlie sight of those 
*'*ostly presents. Mamma looked \\ ith anxious curiosity on 1 j(t 
daughter . 

Ajjielia remained long silent, brooding over the letter. At 
last she laid it aside. 

“ Get the letter also eircnlnte,’' .said the father. She handed 
Ihe letter ^^ith confusion to her mother. 

“ til, Amelia, has your surprise robluHl you of your breath? 
does not Papa know how to contrive matters?" 

“ li€» then is Marcus Von Huber ?'’ asked Anndia, with 
a irielancholy countenance. 

“ Who else, but the son of my old and former partner, 
Huber, the celebrated banker? How could you expect ano- 
ther tor you? The old man has been fortunate iii business, 
and his son the young Huber, fakes the whole concern on him- 
self, and you become 3Frs. Von Huber.” 

Mrs. G. in lianding o\ertlje letter to the Cominandaiit, shook 
her head in silent disapprobation, Tiie letter was as follows : 

“One unknowm to you, most lovely lady, invites liimself to 
the celebration of your birth-day, but unforUmately only in mind, 
as the Doctor has forbidden him the journey. Ah, that I am 
obliged to call myself unknown ! That instead of sending these 
lines, I cannot fly myself to Herbesheiiri, there to solicit y our hand, 
and terminate w hat our excellent fatl»ers,in their friendship havo 
so haptiily arranged. Fair lady, 1 shall hurry to Herbesheiin, 
on my first i f^covery. 

Pefmit me with respect and love, to subscribe myself. 

Your betrothed, 

. Marcus Von Huber.’* 

The Commandant stared gravely at the letter. He had the 
iook of a dreaming man. Mr. Giiyot now asked Amelia to tell 
h\iu iraukly was happy. 
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“ Papa, how can I saj|so? I never in iny life saw Mr. Von 
Huber.” 

“ Ay, you little fool. I understand you, but it is quite natural, 
you are anxious al)out liis appearance. He is a handsome, slen- 
der, tall youn^ man, with a tine delicate face.” 

Bqt when Papa dwl you see lam?” • 

“ The last time I u as in the Capital. Let me see, about ten or 
twelve years 

1 should rather see him himself, than be left to judge of him 
by bis letter.” 

Mrs. Cuyot ob.served somewhat seriously, tliat her husband 
might as well have < oi)sulted her about t lie matter. “ 3Iy dear,” 
replied the old man, the* case did not require consultation.” 

“Your girl \\ill not take it amiss when she is called my graci- 
ous lady. Chinsider her lover’s rank and weallh and influ- 
ence ; il old Hub( r bends a iinger, and points to Vienna, the 
whole eo!ir( is in motion, and enquires what is Mr. Huberjj^ 
pleasure ? He ii;()ves his head toward Petersburg, and •imme- 
diately e>f*ry oin^ bows to the ground.” • 

] eoiih the match looks advantageous, at least from your 
description ! ' said Mrs, (ilu\ot, casting down her e^es. 

Aim lia glanced at her motiier, and siglieil deejdy. The Cap- 
tain (ontinind staling at the leltu*. 

“ 1) )naer, Captain, liuveii't you done reading yet ?” said Mr. 
Cuyot . 

Waltevllle aroused himself, and p;ave a last glance at the let- 
ter, and then cast it away, from himwitli an air ol deep sadness. 

Mr. Cuyot was hurt at Amelia’s melancholy, and attributed 
it to the suddenness of the surprise. He at last e\elaimed with 
vexation ; “girl, speak freely, have I made a go()d arrangement 
or not ? 1 am sure >ou will wdiistle a more lively tune my pretty 

bird, when young Huber is bere.” 

It may be so, my dear Papa !” replied Amelia ; ’’ how can I 
doubt in the least your parental, and well-meaning purpose ?” 

“ Very right, a nasonable girl should always think in thiigi 
way. Mama has coufes.scd it to me herself, that in her time, 
she thought so too. Therefore let us lill the glasses ! A hap- 
py life to the bride and bridegroom!” The toast was drunk,^ 
and cheerfulness and good humour seemed once more to prevail. 

There is no end to foolish tricks, that young Huber must bd 
absent on such a day a.s- this, a handsome line young*fellow'. 
I bet that when you see him, Amelia, you w ill hug vour Papa^. 
and thank him.” " ^ 

■ " dear Papa, at my birth-day 1 ha* the right to make a 
reasonable request I 1 beg not to hear a w’ord more of ium afe 
present,” 
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My daughter, this is a foolish rpquest ! However, it is 
granted.” 

My dear,” said Mrs. G. to her husband, no reproaches to 
Amelia. You must not forget that this is her birth-day.” 

Right, Mamina!” replied the old man. “He will be here 
sooik The New Moon is nigh, the weather will change, and 
Huber’s health with it.” 

CONSULTATIONS. 

Every morning, noon and evening, went Mr. O. to tlie Baro- 
meter, knocked it with his knuckle to make the quicksilver 
rise, and prognosticate fine weather. Amelia, on the contrary, 
was anxious to see the quicksilver fall, and atteville as well 
as Mrs. G. often consulted the prophesying tube of Torricelli. 

“ The weather gets evidently better!” said Mr. (r. one day, 
when he was alone in the room with Mrs. G. “ The clouds dis- 
perse. I think Huber is already on his wa) .” 

* ‘“M«y God prevent it. Papa. It should aiipear to me much 
i:iore advisable, if you were to wTite to Von Huber not to come 
here l>efore Christuias-day. Tliough I do not believe in that 
foolish tradition, yet one can’t help being anxious.” 

“ But Madam ! do you think of the Dead Guest ? You ought 
to be ashamed of such nonsense !” 

“ 1 acknowledge, my dear, it is foolish. — But whatever might 
happen to our only child during the time of Advent, would be 
attributed to some mysterious cause. After Advent, tlie young 
people will have a hundred years before them to sec^ and love 
each other at leisure, and to be betrothed aud married. Why 
beinaliurry just now? Where is the harm of the posipoiiement 
of a few weeks ?” 

“ For shame, for shame. Do not betrays such a w cak supersti- 
tion. For the very reason that the people are seized with this 
foolish foil}' about the Dead Guest, shall Amelia be a bride at Ad- 
vent. It is necessary to give an example, it is our duty. When 
the people in the town see that we do not care about the Dead 
Guest ; that we betroth our child, in spite of all the absurd tra- 
ditions, and that Amelia’s neck remains stationary, this silly 
bugbear will be destroyed for ever.” 

“But, for Godsake Air. Guyot, consider if Von Huber should 
travel, sickly as he is, in this bad weather ; w hat with the 
severity of the season, the bad roads, and a long tedious journey, 
his life might be the sacrifice. He might die in this very house, 
we should have a Dead Guest ; and the superstition would be 
confirmed.” ^ 

Here the ebnversanon fnded, but it left a cloud upon Mr. 
Gnyot's mind. He thought after all that it would be better for the 
«ake oi peace to postpone the formal betrotlunent to Clmistmas^day, 
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Perhaps, lie refleeted, ftjf devil niif^ht play some villainous trick, 
and then it would be ascribed to the Dead Guest. The nearer 
the first Advent day approached, the more uneasy he beraine. 
Fear began to seize him, and when suddenly the heavens became 
clear, and the full warm sunshine was spread over the face of 
iialure, as if the summer had returned, he again knocked with 
equal anxiety at tlie Barometer, but it was now to cause the 
quicksilver to fall. 

To his utter astonishment he perceived, that Mamma, Amelia, 
and the Ca])tain regained their good humour with the fine wea- 
ther. While he alone corftinued anxious. 

FINE WEATHER. 

Mrs. Guyot liad perceived that Amelia liad many secret and 
strong objcclions to the rich banker, that tl»e Commandant of 
the town liad also become the Commandant of her daughter’s 
heart. It was not to favor the Commandant, however, dear 
was to her, that she now endeavoured to jioslpone the* formal 
betrothnicnt of the banker with Amelia. In tlie first jdace slfc 
wished to get over Advent, and in tlie next she desired tliat 
Huber and her daughter should have time to become thoroughly 
acquainted. Besid(‘s it was necessarj to make enquiries res- 
peeting Von Huber's duuacter. For this latter purpose, she 
wrote to one of her friends in the Capital. The answer arrived 
on the same day the fine weather occasioned such alarm to Mr. 
Guyot. 

Von Huber, it was said, was one of tlie most resjiectable 
of men, he enjojed the esteem of every one and had been 
pitied by all his friends not only on account of his miserable 
health, but his dependence on his old, morose, and miserly 
father. The young man however had just taken possession of 
all the aflairs of his paient, who had retired on his (‘State, in conse- 
quence of the iiilirmities of old age. Tliis good news delighted 
Mrs. Guyot. 

Another eireumstance brought pleasure on the same day to 
Amelia and the Commandant. 

Watteville at Mrs. Guyofs request entered Amelia’s room, 
die w^as near the window, her head leaning on the new harp. 

Amelia, your Mamma wishes to know if it is your pleasure 
to take an airing to day. The weather is delightful.” 

Amelia did not reply, but turned her face away from him. 

Are you displeased Amelia?’’ said Watteville. 

She was still silent, and he then advaiJced towards the door, 
and kirning round enquired impati^tly^ whether she would go 
or not. 

A aad negative was the answer. 
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Watteviile was alarmed, for the toife of her voice betrayed 
deep emotion 

WJiat can be the matter with you?” he anxiously enquirecL 
‘‘Does MfUriina” Stiid she “wish me to meet him ? Is he to arrive 
to-day ? Has slie said any thing ?” 

‘ Cfti Amelia” said Watteviile “ and this question from you !” 

Do you believe I would engage you to go if I had the least 
sus})icion of seeing him ? Would to God he were to arrive be- 
Ibre I go aw ay.“ 

“Are you going then to leave us ?” , 

1 have written to my general to request to be removed, 
but I have received as yet no reply.” 

“Fritz"" said Amelia, “doa"t take it amiss, but that w’as very 
foolish in you.” 

“ I wish to remain, but I dare not.”^ 

“Watteviile, do you desire to make me angry wdth you for 

And do you wdsh for my death in forcing me to be your 
guest at your nuptials.” 

“You never wdll be invited to my nuptials. Who has toldj^oir 
that I gave my consent ?” 

“ Dut you dare not refuse it.’" 

And God knows I cannot give it !” sighed Amelia covering 
her face. Watteviile too was unmanned by his secret grief. 
This w^as the first time the> had touched upon tliis circumstanco 
though it never left their minds. They had but lately dist overed 
how dear they held each other. Each endeavoured to hide from 
tlie other the flame of love, but it served only to iiicreasc its 
power, and make it more visible. 

“ Dear Amelia” said Watteviile “ dare we remain together aa 
we have hitherto done ?” 

** Watteviile can we separate ?*" 

“ Oh niy Amelia.” 

“ Fritz, w e must not part.” 

“ But when he comes ?” 

“ Rather ten thousand times would I be betrothed to the Dead 
Guest than to Yon Huber.” 

On the follow ing evening there was a large party at Mr. G*s. 
house. ^ As it was only three days before the first of advent, the 
Dead Guest engross* d a large share of the conversation. The 
young tallies pretended to be very bold, but many rejoiced secretly 
that they were not brides. The elderly ladies, after mature deliber- 
ation, agreed, that the story of tJie Dead Guest might possibly 
be true. But the young Gentlemen were all incredulous tlfl)ugh 
warned by their elders, male and female, that it was danger-* 
•us to scoff and swagger iu matters of this nature. 
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“ For Heaven’s sake’^ said Mr. G. “ let us have done with this 
subject! Wherever I turn I hear of nothings but the Dead Guest, 
Is this a fit discoftrse for the livinj^?” 

“ I coincide with you,” said the Collector of the circuit, ^^^the 
subject is dull and threadbare ! If Herbesheim had as little to 
fear from living guests, as from the^isit of the Dead Guest 
we might be sure, that the fair sex would cease to have their 
heads tainted so often as they now are.” 

I should only like to know how this foolish story came into 
the world ! said a young counsellor.” 

^‘Tlie tradition of the Dead Guest, said Watteville as it was 
known formerly, and as I Jieard it related in my youth from aa 
old huntsman, is too long and tedious to relate.” 

‘‘ Do you re'collect the story still?” enquired several voices at 
the same tinn\ 

1 do,” re])lied Watteville. ^ 

“ Oil, you mast tell it to ns !” said the girls, crowding roinid lilm ! 
Resistam-e, and excuses were vain. \Vatteville, was tliereiore 
obliged to comnuinicate the tradition as he had heard it from 
the old huntsman. 

THE DEAD GUEST. 

It is now two hundred years, said he, since the beginning of 
the war of thirty years, wdieii the Elector Frederic of tlie Pfalz 
placed the crown of the kingdom of Bohemia on his head. But 
the Emperor and the Elector of Bavaria, at tlie head of the Ca- 
tJiolic Germans set out to recovt r tlie crown. At the great and 
decisive battle of the White Mountain at Prague, the Elector 
lost his crown. The rumour spread through Germany witJi the 
rapidity of lightning. All the catliolic towns exulted at the des- 
truction of poor Frederic, wlio with a small suite tied from Pra- 
gue in disguise. From his reign of one short season, he was 
called the Winter King. 

Our ancestors in Herbesheim, two hundred years ago liad the 
same disposition to chatter about news and politics, as their w or- 
thy descendants ; but they w^ere, I will not say more religious, 
but more bigotted. Their joy over the defeat and flight of the 
Winter King was as great as ours a few years ago, at the over- 
throw of the Emperor Napoleon. 

One day three very beautiful virgins were seated together, and 
talking of the Winter King. All three were good frieods, and 
each had a bridegroom. The lirst lady wag called Elisabeth, the 
second Maria and the third Rosa. 

. They ought not to sufler the that notorious heretic to 

escape 1‘rom Germany !” said Elisabeth. As long as he lives 
that monster will follow Lutherism, and uot cease to spread his 
.abominable creed.” 
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Yes*' stiid Maria, " he who sla-u^hfers him,'^ay expect a 
lar^e reward from the Emperor, from the Elector of Bavaria, 
from the holy church, and from the Pope ; nay he may rely on 
the indulgence of Heaven.” 

“ I ivisli,’* interrupted Rosa, he would come into our town. 
He should die by the hand of my own sweet-heart, who would 
receive at least an earldom in reward.” 

“ But it may be questioned” said Elizabeth, whether he 
would make you a countess ; for he scarcely has the heart for 
sm li an heroic deed. But I should otily have to wink with my 
eyes, and my bold lover would sever his heretic head from his 
body at a blow, and then where would be the earldom?” 

Don't make yourselves too big!” said Maria: My sweet- 
heart is the bravest and most powerful of all three. Has he 
not already beeu in the war as Captain? Aud did I order him, 
to^uit down the great Turk on liis throne, he would do it. 
Don’t e\ult too much at the idea of uie earldom.” 

•Whilst the virgins '\\ere still disputing about the earldom a 
loud tramping of liorses was heard in the street^ Instantly were 
the three virgins at the uindow. It was dreadfid weather, the 
winds how led fiercely and the rain poured in torrents, alas !” 
said Elisabeth, he who is on the road at sucli a time as this, 
does not travel for his pleasure.” 

“ He must he driven by sheer necessity” said Rosa; 

Or a bad conscience !” added Maria. 

On the opposite side ol‘ the street at the inn of the French 
horn, thirteen gentlemen on horse back stopped and dismount- 
ed w ith great haste. TweUe remained outside with their horses, 
the thirteenth dressed all in white went into tiie house, inunedi- 
alely the innkeeper with his grooms came out. The horsc,s were 
placed in the stables and the gentlemen all went into the inn. In 
spite of the dreadful w^eather and rain, a great number of people 
gathered in the street to behold the foreign riders and their 
hors('s. Till' most beautiful horse beh)nged to the gentleman in 
white ; it uas snow white, and beautifully caparisoned. 

“Now if that were the Winter King!” exclaimed the three 
virgins, almost at the same time and staring at each other with 
wideiieil eyes. 

At this moment they heard a noise on the steps. Behold the 
three bridegrooms of tlie virgins. “ Do you already know,” said 
the one,* the fugitive Winter King is w'i thin the w alls of our 
tov^n.” 

“ That would be a fine prize” said the other. 

> Anxiety is depicted on the face of that tall meagre whiffe rob- 
ltd figure,” said the thii d. 

A joyful shuddering seized the girls, and they spoke 
volj^mes with their looks. Suddenly they joined their handi» end 
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5 aitl : “Done ^ done I’’ ^hey then let their hands go, and each 
addressed herself to her bridegroom. 

Elisabeth said th hers : “ If iny betrothed, suffers the Win- 
ter Kiri^ to leave our town alive. Ml bo rather th^ kept mis- 
tress of the Winter Kiii^ than the lawful wife of my sweet-heart. 
♦So help me God and the saints ^ 

Maria said to hers : If my sweet-heart suffers the Winter 
Kin^ to see the sun again,! will rather give a kiss to death itself 
tiian to my darling, So help me God aiid tile saints.” 

Rosa said to hers. ‘“ The key to my nuptial bed-room, is now 
and forever lost, if iny dear lover does not brin'g me his 
sword pur[ded w itii blood of tlie VV inter King.” 

The three hridegrooms trembled, but they soon collected their 
minds as tlo'y btdjeld their b(*autifnl brides more ehanning than 
ever, wailing for their decision. Each, became anxious to be liio 
lirsl to pr(»ve the fervoiir of his love by such an heroics dc^l. 
Tin'H'forc they decided that tlie Winter king was not to live aiio# 
ther day. 

They took leave from their brides, who now sat exultingly 
thinking of the glory their bridegrooms would acquire by their 
courage and aU’ection. The three young men consulted together, 
then went into the inn of the French Htirii, asked for wine, and 
in the course ol“ < ouversation learnt of the strangers in which 
a])artmcnt tiic king would sleep. 

Before day-break, twelve guests rode away in haste, in spitr> 
of the storm and weather. The thii teenlh was dead in his bed 
weltering in his blood. ITe liad three mortal wounds. No one 
could say who he was; but the innkeeper asserted that it was not 
the king. And be was in the right; for the Winter King luckily 
cscajied, as it is well known, to Holland, where he lived many 
jears atterwards. The Dead Guest was buried on the very 
same day, but not in the cliiireh-yard, in consecrated ground. 

The tliree brides were anxiously waiting for the arrival of 
their bridegrooms, but they eaine not. In all houses, every 
where they made search for them; but no one had seen them 
since midnight. Neither the innkeeper nor his wife, nor any of 
their servants, male or female, knew wdiilher they had gone uor 
what might have become of tbeui. 

The poor girls grieved bitterly, they cried night and dgy, and 
repented of the wicked request which they made to such hand* 
some and faithful men. 

But*lhe ehanning Rosa lamented the most ; for she was the 
first who made the dangerous proposal to her companions against 
the lile of the Winter King. Two days had already gone since 
that unlucky night, the third was nearly over. 

January 183U. C 
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SaddBnly a knock at Rosa’s door ^as heard, a strange and 
noble looking man entered, and enquired for her. She was seat- 
ed crying by her father and mother. The stranger handed a 
letter, wh^h he had received from a young man and which he 
had promised to be the bearer of himself. The letter was from 
her sweet-heart. 

It was almost dark. The mother hastened and brought two 
lights, to read the letter and to behold the stranger. He was 
a man of about thirty years, tall and lean, dressed in an en- 
tire black suit in the height of the fashion, at his side was a 
;sword, tile handle of which was set in gold, pearls and brillant 
;stones. Diamonds were glittering with various colours from his 
linger rings. But his countenance however regular and noble, 
w as, in spite of the fire of his eyes, pale and ghastly. He sat 
^own, and the father read the letter. “ We have slain the wrong 
man, therefore my dear Rosa adieu forever! since I have lost the 
k\y of your nuptial bed room, Tli look out for another bride 
who may not require a purpled sword. Console yourself as I do. 
Herewith I return you the ring." Tlje ring fell from the letter. 

When Rosa heard the contents of the letter, she cried bitterly 
and cursed her unfaithlul lover. Her father aud mother endea- 
voured to console their poor child, and the stranger said a great 
many soothing things. Had I known that the man had made 
ane the bearer of such despair, as true as I am the count of Buren 
I would have given him his benediction with this sword. Dry 
your tears my beautiful maiden, a single pure drop from ^ our 
char^jiing eyes is enough to wash away the last flame of love of 
lhat unworthy man.’’ 

But Rosa could not cease to crj^. The count took his leave, 
asking permission to revisit tlie fair sufferer on the following 

^ay- 

The next morning as he was alone with Rosa he said : could 

not sleep the whole night, from thinking of >our beauty, and 
affliction. You owe me a vsniile that my cheeks pale from want 
of sleep may become a little red.” 

“ How can I smile ?” said Rosa, 'Mias not that unfaithful 
wretch returned me the ring?” 

The count took the ring and threw it out the window. '' Off' 
with that ring!” said he, “with how much pleasure do I replace 
it with a handsomer one!” he put the handsomest of his rings 
l>efore,^her on the table. “ To any one of these rings,” added he 
belongs a rich estate !” 

Rosa blushed. She pushed back the costly ring. " Dont be 
*0 cruel said the count ; npw that I have seen you 1 can necer for- 
get, such transcendant beauty. If your lover has disdained you, 
in your turn disdain him. That is a sweet reyeoge. My heart 
yd my ewrldgju lay at year feet.” 
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To be sure Rosa did not wish to hear all this : yet she found in 
her heart, that the count was in the right regarding the justice 
of revenge, and tnat the unfaithful lover was to be forgotten. 
They discoursed about many things. The count spoke with 
touching modesty and tenderness, and if he was not so hancfeome 
as the lost bridegoom, he was equally interesting. Rosa ceased 
to weep, and she could not but smile occasionally at the count's 
pleasant conversation. 

The presence of that rich Lord was soon known in the whole 
town of Herbesheim. It afso became soon a matter of talk that 
Rosa had received a letter through him from her fugitive bride- 
groom. When Elisabeth and Maria heard this, they lost no 
time to go, and enquire of their friend, if the noble count knew 
any thing of their lovers. 

When Rosa enquired of the Count, he replied, that he would 
wait himself upon the afflicted mourners, to see if he could gu#ss 
by their descriptions, whether he had seen them. She Treated 
him now in a more kindly way, for she had considered the last 
night the many things he had said, and as she looked on the cost- 
ly ring, she thought to herself : ^ here I have only to stretch out 
iny hand and divide an earldom.’^ She showed her parents the 
jewels which the Count had left upon the table, and she mention- 
ed Ins honorable ofl’er. The parents were mightily astonished at 
all this and could hardly bring themselves to believe it. But 
w'hen on the following day the count returned, asking their leav^ 
to make a present to their daughter of a trifle for a dress, and as 
he drew Iroin a costly small box, a cross of diamonds hung on a 
sevenfold pearl string, they gave full credit to his word. The father 
and mother consulted, and agreed : That the stranger would 
make an excellent son-in-law, and that they w ould do their best 
to gain him ! 

They spoke much in favor of the Count to their daughter, and 
left her often alone with him ; Rosa rejoiced at the prospect of 
being Countess of Buren, and the envy and admiration of the 
whole town ; she was therefore as indulgent as possible to the 
impetuosity of her new" lover. 

But he was a sly rogue. For when he came to Elisabeth he 
found her still more beautiful than the charming Rosa ; and when 
at last he saw the Maria with her long and flkil^cks; the other 
two appeared to him almost ugly. But to eac^%e told nearly the 
same story that he had found the three young men at a tavern 
vyith two young girls with whom they took unwarrantable liber- 
ties. That they all three were to march for the war in Bohemia 
togetHfer with those tw o girls as comtupon property ; that hearing 
in the course of conversation, that in his journey be had to pass 
Herbesheim, the one had written a chit to Rosa requesting him 
ta deliver it himself. The other two ridiculed it, saying, 
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arc satisfied with our jolly gjirls* anddo^ot wish to write letters, 
to tliose we haveleil, but as you give yourself the trouble to hand 
the le tter, say that we are going to join the war in Bohemia, 
because they commanded us to coinmil a shameful deed. They 
retugied the bride rings instead of letters, to give tliein to the 
man wliose fingers they might better fit than theirs. 

Elizabeth’s ring soon fitted him exactly, and Maria’s was 
equally w^ell suited to the w^ealthy stranger; he consoled each 
most eloquently, and enquired if a bridegroom w as deserving of 
a single tear, who could abandon his bride so .'•Immefully as to 
throw away his heart on prostituU s? lie played his part with 
Elizabeth and Maria, as he had done with Rosa — to each lie 
made rich presents, to each he ofierc'd his liand, his Ccuddoin ; 
and each became accustomed to his pallid face. 

However, tlie three friends imulc a secret to each other, of 
their connect ions with the Count, and their love projects. No 
lo^igc^did they exchange visits as (ormcrlv, it made them angry, 
to hear by chance, that the Count continiicd his acquaintance 
with the others. Tlie one jealous of the otlier, endeavoured to 
outdo the rest: at first they suflered his caresses, and at last 
they returned them, in order to capthate him the more securely. 

No one felt more joy at their mutual jealousy than the w an- 
ton Count. For by these means he gained e\ery da> gn'ater 
favours from tliem, till tliey had no more to give. 'J'o lie sure 
lie swore to each, by whatever was sacred in heaven, that he 
ibuiid the rest, dull and ugly, but for the sake of politeness and 
good breeding, he could not but visit tliem trom time to time. 
Even this shift would not serve him any longer. At last, as a 
proof of his true love each required of him, to reiioume tJie 
otliir two entirely. He agreial that a formal betrothinent 
and exchange of rings sliould be made in presence of the pa- 
rents. He stipulated however, that he should be allowed to 
spend an hour at night witli each, before the marriage took 
place, that he might speak undisturbedly of all liis arrangements. 
Even to this, each of the fair ones agreed, and their consent was 
sealed with a kiss. Butin kissing him, they none of them could 
help remarking, “ My dear Count, but you are indeed too pale ! 
Put oil that black dreSvS, it only serves to render you more 
pale. To which he always answered. I wear black to ac- 
complish a vow. On the nuptial day. I’ll appear in red and 
while, [ike your checks, iny darling.” 

And it happened at the same day, that he was formally be- 
trothed to every one of the three. In the dark night he silently 
slipt at successive hours jnto the bed-room of each. On the 
foUowing morning the girls slept too long, the parents went to 
awake them, when each. bride lay extended cold as ice in her 
with her face IwisLeu to her back. 
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Loud and desperate dihos issued from the three honsevS. The 
whole populace cried murder! murder ! and as suspicion fell on 
the Count of BurefJ, they assembled bel ere the inn of the French 
Horn, the sergeants and town-guard enteredii. There the inn- 
heeper lamented that his guest had disappeared with ail hi« 
servanls, and that nobody had seen them go away. The luggage 
of which there w^as so much, had also disappeared, and no on« 
saw it taken ; from the well closed stables, the many superb 
horses were all gone, and the night w^atch at the doors had not 
heard the least noise. 

The whole world w^as terrified, and every one made a cross, 
and blessed himself when passing before the houses of the three 
unhappy brides. Therein, nothing but howling and lamenta- 
tions were heard, and what must appear still more strange, the 
rich prf'sents, the superb bridal-dresses, the pearl strings, the 
precious stones and diamond rings which the Count imd given, 
could no wliere be found. ^ 

A small funeral procession only foliow^ed the biers of the thre^ 
brides. And when the coflins were set down on the yard of St. 
Vincent’s Church, and the funeral oration w'as about to be recit- 
ed, a tall man was seen to stalk slowly away. And when the 
people looked after l)iin, every one w as astonished to benold t haJ , 
i hough at first lie w^as dressed entirely in black, by degrees lie 
turned altogether wliite. And thi*ee red spots were seen on Jiig 
wdiite iiiantic, and t lie blood visibly ran down his mantle in drops. 
And the tall, pale man went to (he Hearing ])Iace. 

Jesii Maria I” exclaimed the inn-keeper of the French Horn, 
that is the Dead Guest whom we interred there 1weiit}-ono 
days ago. Terror seized all wdio were in the Church-yard, and 
they ran away witli horror. A hurricane accompanied wdth 
rain and snow' blew after them. Three days and three nights did 
the collins remain unburied at the side of the o])cn gra\es ! 

When Government at last gave an order lor their burial and 
a large sum of money was given to ])eople to perform the fearful 
work on lifting the cotiins the men found them as light as if 
tiiey were empty and y^et the covers were nailed down. They took 
courage and opened the collins which were quite vacant I 

Watteville made a pause in his story; a deathlike stillness pre- 
vailed in the room. I’Jie gentlemen had a serious and solemn 
look and the ladies who had unconsciously pressed closer toge- 
ther appeared to be intently^ listening, long alter Watteville had 
cease(i his narration. Their folded hands and pale visages re- 
vealed their feelings. “ Snulf the, candles !’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Guyot and speak again my friends tliat human voices may be 
heard or else 1 shall leave the room. That diabolical nonsense 
might give any one the horrors.* 
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The candles Trere snuffed, refreshments brought in and every 
one tried to look and speak as cheerfully as possible. But fear 
was on every face and the words trembled on every tongue. 

After a little while however the company could not repress 
their hnxious curiosity to hear the remainder of the tradition of 
the Dead Guest, They again sat down in a semi-circle about 
the nan^ator and requested him to finish the story. 

" The present estate” continued Watteville “ of M. Steiger 
near thistowm belonged formerly, as you know, to a noble family 
of the name of Freudenreich which has not possessed it this last 
hundred years. It was farmed away till about twenty years aga 
when in the time of the war it was purchased by the late M. 
Steiger. The last Baron who from time to time inhabited that 
Mansion with his family was a terrible spendilirift ; lie came here 
ho^vever to recruit his pecuniary affairs which he exhausted in 
Paris 71- Venice. 

But even his economical recreations at this superb seat for 
the most part were but continuations, on a more moderate scale, 
of his usual expensive amusements. Even now we can perceive 
the wrecks of former grandeur and splendour in the extensive? 
ruins of the castle and its side buildings all of which becanio 
a prey to the flames about seventy years ago. Near these riiin« 
you know is the present handsome but modest building which Mr. 
Steiger has erected. 

When for the last time the Baron visited his noble seat it hap- 
pened to be in a most unusual season, and with a most unusually 
numerous company it was late in Autumn and he was attended by 
from fifteen to twenty young noblemen with their domestics. His 
daughter was at that time bride to the Viscount Wyttenbach a 
rich and amiable but hare-brained fellow who had visited the 
several courts of Germany with orders from the Cardinal Du- 
bois. Dubois was the all powerful minister of the Due of Or- 
leans, Regent of France and Wyttenbach was his great favorite. 

It may easily be supposed that Baron Von Freudenreich, spared 
no expense to make his guest’s residence in his rural palace as agree- 
able as possible. The Count von Siebenthal, the son of one of 
the noble families of the lower Rhine was in this merry circle the 
master of all sports. The Baron von Freudenreich had made his 
acquaintance a shoj t time before he came to Herbesheim, and 
he took him along with him as a real treasure. Von Siebenthal 
loved play and did not hesitate at the highest stakes, though he 
was ohen unfortunate. The Baron no doubt looked to him as 
one likely to restore his ruined finances. ® 

^ Th6 very same young rake formed the idea of giving masked 
bells; at the approuch of the winter season, and that every one 
lujgbt choose the handsomest without regard to rank or birtbe. 
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For indeed the company'lras much in want of ladies particularly 
ill time of feasts. The young Baroness von Freudenreich and 
some of her friends were entirely lost amongst the number of 
gentlemen. “ Why then” said von Siebenthal, look at the 
geneological tree, when ladies are required. Beauty is found 
in every rank, and even amongst Grisettes there are beauties 
despised at no court.*' 

Eveiy one applauded the scheme and the Milliners and 
tailors of the town were set in motion to make mask dress- 
es. The Viscount von Wyttenbacli endeavoured to distinguish 
himself beyond every one else in the splendour of his attire and 
Siebentlial as usual wished to overreacli him. He looked in Her- 
besheim for the best tailor and the most beautiful girl to lead her 
to the ball. He found both under the same roof. Master Schatz- 
inann was the best tailor, who immediately understood the descrip- 
tion of the dress of the count and his daughter Susanna was in 
the first bloom of her charms which soon bewitched the cafftnfT 

The count seldom was absent from the house of the tailoi*. 
He had always to look after something or other, that nothing 
might be s})oiled. In particular he had a great many things to 
say to Miss Susanna. Even a couple of magnificent ladies 
dresses he ordered to be made for the Mask ball, which Susanna 
not only w as requested to sew herself, but the father was oblig- 
ed to take the exact measure of her own body since he pretend- 
ed that Susanna had actually the very same shape the same 
graceful figure of the noble Lady whom he was going to lead 
to the Ball, He w as also very liberal and the presents which 
he occasionally made amounted to much more than the sum he 
had agreed for. it might easily be foreseen that he made the 
most select presents to Susanna, and when he met her alone he 
told her the most flattering things imaginable and spoke to her of 
his ardent love. 

Susanna, to be sure, did not wislito hear any thing tender, for 
she was an honorable maid, and besides she was promised to 
one of her fathers’ journey-men ; but yet she could not listen with 
anger to all the sweet things from such a noble and bountiful 
Lord, for a giid can seldom get angry with the man who profes- 
ses to adore her. 

A few days before the Ball day — the mask dresses were all ready 
— Von Siebentlial entered Mr. Schatzmaim’s house in a dull and 
melancholy mood. He requested to be allowed to speak a few 
words in private with the Master, on which they retired to an 
adjoining room, 

'' Master” said he I am in a drea^lful embarrassment. You, 
if you will, can save me from the dilemma, and if you do me that 
favor, 1 will reward you better, than if I were to occupy you the 
whole year in sewing BalJ dre?sses for me.” 
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I am your Excellency's most obedient servant! replied tlie 
tailor with a low bow and. smiling countenance.” 

“ Only think, master” continned Von wSiebentlial ‘‘ the Lady 
I was to lead to the ball has fallen sick and declines to go. 
Evciy other Gentleman has his partner, and, you well know it, for 
the most ptirt, daughters of tradesmen from the town. Now I 
am witiiout a partner. 1 might find one amongst the families of 
counsellors, or merchants, but wboin do the ball-dresses fit ? You 
«;ee iVlii ster, 1 cannot but request you to let me escort your daugh- 
ter. You yoursell'have taken her measure, the dresses fit h^' as 
ii t^iey were part of herself, and will they, on any one eh®‘da 
credit to iMr. Sehatzmann ? You must let lier go.” 

The tailor could not but see the necessity ; i'ewer arguments 
might have convinced him. But he never could liave expected 
so mucli houor. He made at every new argument new bows, 
ai\fl he could not utler a word. 

“ STfsanua will not have cause to repent it,” continued Von 
ftiebentlial ; Tlie dresses iu which she dances will remain lier 
own properf^s and 1 will buy tor her with pleasure whatever may 
be necessar}' to appear worthy of that splendid assembly.” 

^ V^our excellency is overkind !” exclaimed Master Schatznmnn : 
And permit me to observe to your Excellency, tliat though 1 say 
it that should not, the girl dances charmingly. You ought to 
have seen her dance at the nuptials ol’my neighbour tlie pewter- 
cr — : and at the christening of Master Hammer the Shoemaker’s 
eleventh ehiJd. But never mind, I beg your Excellency to re- 
main iici'e a little while, and 1 will bring the girl here. V^our 
Lxcf^lleMcy has only to propOvSe it to her, and my authority shall 
not he wanting.” 

But Master” replied Von Siebenthal “ Susanna’s hridegrooni 
is perhaps jealous, for whi^*h he would be in the wrong, you 
must give him a good word.” 

“ Oil!” said jVlastcr Schatzman: “tliat booby — will not dare 
to utter a sound.” 

He went away, soon after Susanna entered the room blushing. 
The count covered her hand vv^ith kisses. He confided to her his 
eua hurra ssirient, his desires, and he requested her to get, at his 
expcnce, w halcver she considered indispen^ible to make her ap- 
pear at least equal in dress to the first Ladies of the town. She 
bluvshed again, particularly when he whispered to her that she 
would fee the tirst beauty of the ball, and when he handed her a 
pair of the most rnagnitieeiit earrings. 

This was almost too much for a wild and vain girl. Su- 
6ai)Lna represented in her mind the splendour of the feast, Mnd in 
^'moment she saw herself admired from head to fool ; but she 
Remained embarrassed, said something about her father’s 
pp-mission. 
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Von Siebentlial quietftl her mind on that score. And when, 
pile no longer hesitated to accept of his invitation, he pressed 
her in rapture in*his arms and said, Susanna wherefore shall 
I deny it ? you, and no other Lady, were my choice from 1h© 
first moment I saw you. I had selected you when your father 
took the measure of your fair person. 1 selected you then on- 
ly as my dancing partner. Ah Susanna 1 should wish now to 
select you as iny partner for life ; for I adore you. You are 
not made, to be the wife of a poor tailor’s assistant. You are 
destined for higher things. Do you, will you, understand me ?** 

She withdrew herself from his arms and promised to be hiif 
partner at the Ball if her father should have no objections. They 
both entered the workroom. Here Von Siebentlial whispered 
the Master in his ear. “ She consents. Take care that every 
thing necessary be provided that she may appear with decen- 
cy. IT(‘rc take this lor the expenses.*' With this he ha:^ed 
to Master Sehatzinaii a whole roll of gold. 

But now stormy scenes took place in the house of the tailoL 
For Abraliam his journey-man, Susanna's bridegroom, grew al- 
most frantic, when he came to know w hat was going on. Neither 
the thousand caresses from the crying girl, nor the curses and 
malediclions from the father, could bring him to a sense of rea- 
son. That lasted the whole day. Susanna passed a sleepless 
night. She loved Abraham a great deal, but it was impossible 
to forego the opportunity to earn admiration at a masquerade 
ball. Indeed be asked almost aii impossibility. Nay, she thought 
that he did not love her truly, since he grudged her a pleasure 
which was, in itself, so \ ery innocent. 

On the following day Abraham w^as a little more quiet, and 
he did not rage so tremendously ; but still he repeated in a 
menacing way ; “you shall not go to the Ball!*’ to which 
Sqsanna replied in au equally grumbling tone : “ And go 

1 shall !” to wJiich the father used to add ; “ And she shall go^ 
ill spite of your teeth, I command it.” Dancing shoes, silk 
stockings, fine handkerchiefs, lace of tlie most costly quality; 
ribands and heaven knows what all, were accordingly procured. 

But when the ball day had arrived, Abraham seeing that she 
was in earnest, laced his bundle, entered p(^rfeclly ready to set out 
and said : “ If you go, 1 am off also, and we are for ever sepa- 
rated.” Susannali turned pale. The old man, who had just 
had a violent quarrel with Abraham, said ; “ Pack awky, th^ 
sooner } ou be off the better ! I wish to see who is master of us 
two ! .Susanna will get a husband every day ten times better than 
you.” — But Susanna began to cry. * At this moment a servant 
of the Count Von Siebenthal entered with a box which he deli* 
vered in the name of his master. It contained^ Sdid he^ som# 
January 1830. D ^ 
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trifles for the attire of Miss Schatzmaiili. It was a precious veil, 
there were also beautiful rolls of lar^ije ribands, a rich coral string 
for the neck, two rings of beautiful diamonds of the lirst water. 
Susanna looked sideways at that inagnifi(*ence, which her father 
pulled out of the box, and tlie diamonds glittered through her 
tears in multifarious colours, with still greater lustre. She was 
wavering between love and vanity. 

And you do not go said Abraham. 

“ And I shall go 1" said Susanna with a proud resolution ; 
^ You are not worthy the tears which I shed for you; I seel threw 
away my afi’ection on an ungrateful wretch. Now I perceive 
clearly that since you grudge me even so much honor amt plea- 
sure, you have never loved me.” 

“ Be it so,” said Abraham : you will break a fixithful heart.” 
He threw the ring which he had received from her, at her feet 
and went away, never to return. 

Casftunah sobbed aloud and wanted to call him back ; but 
h*u* father comforted her. The Evening came and she dressed 
for the Ball. The toilette dissij)ated her mind and she soon 
forgot her riin-away lover. A can iage stopped before the house 
Von Siebenthal came to fetch her. They rolled away. “ Oh 
Susanna !” said he in the carriage: “ how infinitely handsome 
you are. You are a Goddess. For such dress, not for your usual 
simple attire you were born !” 

The feast was brilliant. Von Siebenthal and Susanna appeared 
in black. Both by their splendour drew the attention of all present 
on them. For they even exceeded the magniticenee of the Vis- 
count Wyttenbach and the young Baroness von Frcndenreich, 
moving through the various coloured rows of masks. 

“ The black man is certainly tlie Count V* said the Viscount 
to his bride and partner ; “ Why that fool endeavours to hide 

his face by a mask is more than I can conceive ; surely he cannot 
shorten his bamboo figure, by which he overtowers every man 
by a whole head. To make himself known, this knight of the sad 
figure does not require to w ear his ow u livery, black on black, 
like an umlertaker. But I am curious who his partner may be. 
Indeed a charming figure and she dances most gracefully.” 

I bet,” said the Baroness, it is some common thing from 
town. It is visible by her stiff, uneasy gait.” • 

The Ball lasted until late at night before they sat down to a 
sumptuous meal at which of course the masks were laid aside. 
At the sight of so niany strange and beautiful faces, an agreea- 
ble surprise was excited. It seemed that the Viscount could not 
satisfy his eyes in beholding the Count's fair partner. He^came 
to sit near her and the Count took his seat at the side of the 
Baroness. The two gentlemen seemed to change tlieir parts ; 
msmy flatteriug thuigs which ameunted almost to adulation 
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which the Viscount addrtlised to his joyful neighbour, the count 
said to ilie bride. Tnis conversation they even continued after 
the supper was refnoved. 

Upon my honour,” said the Viscount to Von Siebentbal, “ I 
purloin your partner even at the risk of becoming your /oe.” 

“ The revenge is in my hands my dear Viscount,” said Von 
Siebt nthaL “ 1 j)urloin your amiable Baroness.” 

“ The Viscount fired by his new passion and the old wine, 
n'plied, thoughtlessly enough, without perceiving the Baro- 
ness close to him, Avho could well hear what he said. A doz- 
en of my Baroness for a single such Venus !” 

“ Viscount,” said the Count in a stern tone, “ take care of 
wliat you say. However amiable my partner may be, the 
first prize of beauty always belongs to the queen of the feast, 
your bride.” 

“ A (pKjeu by name only ! — I am for the real power !” ex- 
claimed the Viscount. The Count in vain endeavoured 
him liiiits and signs to moderate himself on account of the pre» 
scnce of the Baroness ; he at last spoke more resolutely, and 
commanded the Viscount not to give utterrance to any further 
olfensive language. The Baroness went away in a great passi- 
on. They then came to higher words. The Count endeavour- 
ed in vain to come to a friendl}^ understanding. The Viscount 
eiiflained by love, wine and auger, behaved still more indecorous- 
ly. The guests gathered round them. The Count to guard a- 
gainst a greater uju'oar remained silent. But when the Vis- 
count said. Count, I never thought, that such a worried rake 
as yourself, could have the strength to I'eel jealousy ; for impo- 
tent jealousy only speaks through you !” — then Von Siebenthal 
co»dd not contain himself any longer. Viscount !” he ex- 
claimed, Bake ! Who dares to say so ?” 

“ Your own pale face !” replied the Viscount laughing scorn- 
fully. 

“ If you are not a coward Viscount,” said tlie Count “ youil 
give me to-morrow morning satisfaction for your folly. One of 
Uft must quit this house. You are a fop.” 

The Baron Von Frendenreich met his daughter in tears in a 
side room and acquainted her of the shameful behaviour of the 
Viscount. He looked for him, and found him in time to hear 
the last words of the Count. Everyone present was incensed 
at the Viscount’s conduct. 

The Baron enraged seized the hand of the VivSeount aI^d lead 
him aside, “ you have openly aflronted my daughter, you des-. 
picablj^ wretch ; did we deserve this from you ? you must give 
me satisfaction this very moment anA not by to-morroiv,” So 
saying they both left the Ball room. Whilst here the couples re- 
newed their dance, to reinstate the broken harmony . The Baron' 
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with tlie Viscount entered a solitary weff illummated side room. 
The Count followed them at their heels. He broujiC^it Iwo swords 
of which he offered one to the Viscount, whiUt addressiujj; the 
J^aron ; Permit me Baron, to revenge the honor of the divine 
Baroness and my own on this worthless man !” In a rage the 
Viscount said. “Well then you milk coloured face, draw ! 
With that he drew his sword. Hung away his scabbard, and at- 
tacke<lthe Count. The Count defended himself w ith santj f void. 
The duel had scarcely lasted three minutes, when the small 
sword of the Viscount was flung froin his grasp with a mighty 
force, so that it flew in a large side mirror which split in a thou- 
sand pieces. 

“ Pitiful wretch” ! exclaimed the Count : “ Your life is in niy 
power. I dont wish to defile myself with your contemptible 
blood. Away from this atmospliere and return not again.” So 
aaying he gave a cut over his back with the flat side of his sword^ 
anti’Acew him out of the door with the strength of a giant. 

' The same night Viscount Von Wyttenbach left the castle with 
all his retinue. 

However deeply offended, by the Viscount’s indecorous beha- 
viour, the young Baroness conceived herself, it gave her full sa- 
tisfaction to see her honor redeemed by the drawing of swords. 
True she never bore the Viscount any affection, but now she 
hated him cordially. She now found in the Count some- 
tliing strangely interesting, although she dislikeij his coun- 
tenance before. There is no occasion to wonder at this sudden 
change. It is well known, that love makes his vieiims blind. 

Wlien she was told by her father of all that had taken place, 
she looked for the Count with a seeming anxiety which indeed 
was only assumed. She well knew things had terminated w^ithout 
bloodshed on either side. 

“ But my dear Count,” said she “ What did you do ? You 
are I hope not wounded ? For God sake how you have frigh- 
tened me !” 

“ My gracious lady and if I were wounded for your sake how 
proud I ^ould feel. DonH be alarmed, such a foj) as the Vis- 
count does not easily give me a wound. But should you feel 
some pity for me, there is room enough for it ; for I am indeed 
wounded, in a dangerous place — in tins heart — and by you too. 
But fqr that you have no pity !” 

“ Trifler ! Till now none ever perceived on you such a wound;” 
* I remained” he replied “ silent and suff ered, it flattered iny^vanity 
to.be one of the many sacixiices of your charms. I was silent, X 
happy to revenge you at the risk of my own I shall b© 
jment^ and be happy to die fqr you,” 
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“ Be silent!’’ said the #aronesssfnilinj^, and rewarded his flat-, 
tery with a soft pressure of her hand “ conduct me again to the 
Ball room. . 

Tliey danced, both became more confidential, for that heavy 
confession the heaviest to all sulferers, was uttered and not 
rejected. When by way of jest, slie called him her knighland 
champion, he in the manner of knights asked for his love reward. 
True the young Baroness refused it tliough it only consisted 
of a kiss on her glowing cheeks ; but the conquest was not less 
dear to her. 

Susanna was still more intoxicated witli joy, she was an object 
of general admiration. So many fine things of her beauty were 
never told her, which she heard here from so many young noble- 
men. When the count reconducted her, in the morning, to 
her father’s house and he invitedher for the next ball, her extreme 
joy was redoubled. “ Oh Susanfta,” he sighed. “ You passed 
tliis evening so agreeably to yourself; don’t you wish fqi^jMicb 
joyful moments both morning and evenifig ? It only depends oji 
you. As countess VonSiebenthal} our whole life will be a Ball day.” 

She was silent. He stole a kiss from her, pressing her to his 
bosom, she trembled, remained silent, and suffered the second. 

The count did not fail to inquire after the health of both his 
dancing partners and to continue his court to each, to both he 
made splendid presents and he inspired both maidens with vani- 
ty and love. The fathers, the tailor as well as the Baron were 
dazzled in nearly the same manner. The tailor thought sooa 
to be rich enough to give up his trade, and the Baron w^aSr 
loud in liis praises, of the most flattering kind, in favor of the count 
who indeed had advanced him considerable sums in times of 
great pecuniary embarrassments. 

You Siebenthal had no difficulty in gaining his end :he demand- 
ed Siisaiiiia’s liaiid, and tliat too of the Baron's daughter, they 
both gave their consent, which was confirmed by their parents. 

This insatiable seducer played exactly the same game in the 
house of Mr. Baumgartner the first musician of tbe town ; by his 
artifices he succeeded in separating his daughter from her be- 
trothed lover, and in placing himself' in his stead. The betroth- 
mentwith all three was formally concluded im the same day. 

On the betrothment-day the Baron gave a grand dinner, ball 
and supper. The convulsions of nature on that day were dreailiul ; 
storm, rain and snow, were accompanied by vivid lightning, 
thunder and hailstones. The tiles rattled from the robfs, the 
largest trees broke or were plucked up from tbeir roots, but no-^ 
ttiing of this was perceived in the Ball room where the evening 
was spent in the enjoyment of love, and merrimbent. 

The^ young Baroness adorned and dressed out in royal 
iaagiuficence by the prodigal presentgioi^her betrothed^ danced- 
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with extravagant joy and was delighted with the envious admi- 
ration of tlie other noble ladies, of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood who could not but acknowledge her - splendour. She 
made them feel that as the bride of the richest count of 
Germany she could no longer look upon them as her equals. 

Before the Ball was ended, she was too weary to stay longer 
and she retired early in the morning to her sleeping room. The 
Count as if intoxicated with love followed her unperceived. When 
the count returned he found all ready for departure ; the carri- 
ages one by one in rapid succession d>*ove to and from the gate* 

Early on the following day a most horrid rumour ran through 
the towm, that the daughter of the musician Baumgartner was 
found dead in her bed with lier neck tw isted. All thronged to 
that unfortunate liousf^. Doctors, Surgeons and Police Ofli- 
cers hurried tJiither, and the most pitiful cries were heard. Now 
the circumstance (in Advent tfio) wliicli had happened a hun- 
dred'Sj^rs ago iu Herbeshiem occurred to many. The tradi- 
tion of tlie Dead Guest revived. Terror seized upon all. 

Master Schatzniann heard of it too. He thought of Susanna 
wuth a cold shudder. But when he reflected on tlie Dead Guest, 
and according to the tradition on the tall big man with the pale 
face in tlie black dress and when he found tliis to be lh(‘ accurate 
description of tlie Count, his hair stood an end. But yet he never 
gave entire credit to a tale that no reasonable man could believe. 
He reproached himself for his doubts, and went up to his chest 
to take a wine glass full of the kirshenwasser which he had re- 
ceived from the Count, as a cordial for his faint heart. 

To his astonishment the bottle had vanished ; his wonder was 
yet more strangely excited when looking in a difl’erent box, one 
thing and other and all were wanting which either he or his 
daughter had received from the liberality of the Count. He shook 
liis head with horror. 

His heart foreboded evil things. Alone and silent he crept 
into Susanna’s sleeping room, that in the most dreadful case he 
might have no witness, and that he might not become the talk of 
the town. He softly opened the door. He went to tln^ bed of 
the daughter, but yet he could not summon suflicient courage to 
open his eyes. And when at last he gave a glance there — ^it 
grew' dark before his eyes — there vshe laid dead ; her beauiilul face 
twisted to her back. Struck as if by lightning he stood moti- 
onless. In his confusion he laid hold of the pale head of the 
deceased, and laid it in its natural position ; without knowing 
what he did he hastened to the doctor and announced to him the 
sudden death of his child. The doctor looked on the beaytiful 
corpse and shook his head,** her head was again twisted to the 
ba|k. Master Schatzmann did not wish the truth to be divulg- 
ej|(^1ntreated him to say that a severe lever occasioned by the; 
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violent storm, or the h(^ weather, or any thing else had killed 
her. The poor tailor in his grief began to howl so loud that the 
whole neighbourl/ood was alarmed. 

Nothing but the misfortune of those two poor girls was heard 
of when a new report of the instant death of the only daughter of 
the Bairon Von Frendenreich was promulgated. Yet the doctors 
who returned to town from the Baron’s house, asserted that the 
lady had been alive this morning ; an apoplexy in consequence of 
a cold caught at the Ball the previous night was more than suf- 
ficient to destroy her tender life : but who believed it ? Every 
one was convinced that the young Baroness had shared the 
same untoward fate as the other two, and that the Baron had for 
honor’s sake spared no money to buy the secret. 

Indeed the house of the Baron, from a place of extravagant 
mirth was changed ijito a house of mourning; tJie unfortunate fa- 
ther was iiK-onsohible. Had it been possible to aggravate his gyief 
it would have been the discovery that all his bills of excliange, 
together with all his gold, necklaces, rings, jew^els, &c. which 
the Count Von Siebenthal, had either given to the father or daugh- 
ter, had disapp(;ared with the life of the Baroness. Nay the Count 
himself, wdio was sought in all places had become invisible in the 
most unaccountable way. His apartjuents were as clean and 
empty as if he had never dw elt therein. His baggage, servants, 
horses, carriages, and all that belonged to him were gone. 

Thus on one and the same day, the three unfortunate brides 
were conveyed to their last homes. The collins and the mourners 
arrived at the same time on the burial ground before the town. 
The parson read the funeral service for all three; when one of 
the mourners wrapped up in a black mantle somew hat before thjs 
service was concluded turned sideways ; scarcely at tlie distance 
of a fewpaces, he was seen in a changed shape, in an old and sin- 
gular fashion, snow white, w’itli a white feather in his hat; three 
large red spots were visible upon bis person, and drops of blood 
were dhstinctly seen to drip dowm over his white clothes. He went 
toward the flearing-place, and was no longer seen. Whilst a cold 
shudder seized all who looked after that terrifying appearance^ 
the bearers of the collins were yet more dismayed in lifting 
them to their graves. For they found fhem as light as if they 
ivere empty. In their terror they hurled the empty boxes on 
the ground. A hurricane with rain and snow passed over the 
Ijind. All fled in fear and terror tow ai ds the town. A^ sharp 
cold wind blew' with fuiy after them. 

A fgw days after this, the Baron Von Frendenreich left his 
palace in the most melancholy weathefr, whither he never return- 
ed. The gardens became a wilderness. The castle remained un- 
inhabited, till iieayen knows how lit became a prey to the flames^ 
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MUTUAL EXPLANAhoNS. 

Waltev^nie here concluded his narration. This second part 
thoii^li it did not produce the same terrific effect, yet it did 
not fail to leave a deep impression on the assembly ; for they 
coiivt;rsed the whole evening of it, and not a few with great se- 
riousness about the possibility of such an apparition. But no one 
ridiculed it so much as Mr. tJuyot. His wit and mockery were 
however lost ; for he was well known as a freethinker, and they 
Iviiew^ too that the tbrmer old parson had distinctly aimed at him, 
when in his sermons he spoke of Deists, Atheists, Socinians, &c. 

The powerful interest excited by Watte ville’s narra- 
tion was very clear by the rapidity with which it circulated 
throughout the town and of course it was dressed up with multi- 
farious additions. At another time it would not have attracted 
the attention of an evening winter party. But now when the 
hufiv^d years visit of the DEAD ODEST w as quite the topic of 
the day, it excited the curiosity of the most unbelieving and 
most iiulifferent men. 

Watteville w as obliged to leave Herbesheim for some time on 
regimental affairs. He would gladly have remained not only on 
account of tlie bad weather, but on iiccoiml ot Amelia and of bim- 
self ; for only now wlien danger came on bis love, did it grow to a 
violent passion. He did not doubt of the fidelity of her heart, nor that 
she would consent to the merchant-likc calculated marriage plan ; 
but his thoughts were tormented by a hundred thousand possi- 
bilities. And if they had not tormented him, yet the separation 
from his secretly bethrothed bride, whose entire being, in the glow- 
ing of bis passion, bad become deified, w as intolerable. But the 
order w^as strict and a military obedience was exacted. 

Amelia” said he to her, the evening before his depart are, 
^ Amelia never, never did I leave Herbesheim with such a heavy 
heart. And though it be but for a few weeks }et I feel as it* it 
were for ever.” 

Amelia was terrified by his words. She took his hand and 
«aid : Are you perhaps anxious about Mr. Huber that he might 
arrive during your absence ? Or are you fearful of my firmness? 
Fear nothing, 1 entreat you ; fear nothing, don’t mind me, but 
yourself ; take care of your health, of your life, for this is unwhole- 
some weather. 1 do confess to you, never was I so faint hearted 
at our ‘separation as now. I don’t know why, but I tremble lest 
you may never return.” , 

They both continued to communicate their mutual apprehen- 
sions and anxieties, and wnat they did not dare to do before, 
they took their mutual adieu with tears and kisses. Both in 
ttieir extreme grief considered ittheir last farewelL 
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At night the Captain departed. The following tnorning Mrs. 
Giiyot seeing the eyes of twjr daughter red from shedding tears 
inquired of her, liow she was ; she then came to know how 
dearly she loved and was beloved by WattevLIle ; she concluded 
her consolations thus : “ It could not well be otherwise. You 
could not help it. He is worthy of you tliougli he does not pos- 
sess what your father wants. 1 sludi discover to your father how 
matters stand between you.” 

““ For heav u’s sake not yet.” 

Yes Amelia, now. Had it been earlier it would have beeH 
better. Imust tell it to him for I am his wife. As such I will not 
and dare not keep a secret from him ; never keep a secret from 
your future husband. The very first .secret, man and wife bold 
from each other, even in the ha|>))iesl matrimony, carries ruin, 
to their mutual coutideiice; from time to lime we may act 
wrong but, sincerity is tiie best remedy and prevents misutvigir- 
standings.” Thus slie spoke and left her, to join Mr. Gu}ot, 
at breakfast. 

What is the matter with the girl ? what does she want ?” 

Confidence for you and me out of too great love for hsr parents.” 

Thai won’t do. Mamma, you have again something in the 
back ground. Ye.sterday she liad a headache, to-day no confi- 
dence, and to-morrow — 

“ She is afraid to give y4u pain.” 

“ Nonsense.’* 

She is afraid that you nill force Von Huber upon her, eveu 
if she should not wisli to have him.” 

She has not yet seen hiiii.'^ 

“ She would ratlier not see him at all. Her heart has already 
decided. She and Watteville are attached to each other. You 
might have perceived that long ago.” 

Stop said Mr. Guyot and set down the coffee cup; he 
reflected for a moinent and again he lifted it up and said : 
What more ?” 

“ What more ! That you should be cfirel id, and not hasten with 
the betrothiiient if you don’t wish to cause some misfortune. 
It is possible that Amelia may find Von Huber very agreeable, 
it she be certain that he will not be forced on her. It is possible 
that the Captain may be removed to another garrison, and that 
-Reparation may produce more effect than force.” 

“ True, I will write to his general. He must send him to another 
garrison. By all the powers ! Amelia does not surely wish to be- 
come a 4;aptaiii’s wife ? I’ll write by lhej:irst post day. These are 
sad times.” 

Mr. Guyot in bis fashion stormed a little, but at the end he 
saw that Mrs. Guyot was in the right. When Amelia came up ^ 
January 1830. E 
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to hiiij he said : you are a reasonable^girl «and you should not 
throw yourself’ away like a goose. You may love each other as 
much as you j3lease, only don’t think of marriage. Make yourself 
acquainted with Von Huber, should he not suit you, away with 
hiin, I force you not: do }ou in your turn not force me.” 

Thus the peace of the family was restored by the prudent con- 
duct of Mrs. Guyot. 

THE SURPRIZE. 

But only see 3Jamma" said Amelia how the wind blows ! 
how black the heavens are! only observe the rain, snow and 
hailstones 

Mrs. G. smiled, for she had an idea which she did not know 
at tirsi, whetlu r she ought to communicate. At last slie said : 
“ Amelia tlo you know ? To-day is the first Advent day, when 
the reign oftlie UeadGmst is to begin. The black prince as it 
shiiuihi seem always announces himself by a violent storm.” 

*. “ 1 am (juite sure Mamma, this storm throws the inhabitants of 

Herbesheim in great terror !” 

At this moment Mr. (iuyot in a great luirry entered the room 
with a loud but yet somewhat singular laughter; it was not clear 
wliether it was natural or forced. 

“ Foolish things and no end !” cried Mr. G. “^go into the 
kitchen iMainma, and set the house maids in order, tdse they will 
throw the meat into the soup and the aoup into tlie sauce.” 

“ What can the mat ter be,” asked the astonished 3Jrs. Guyot. 

How ! you know nothing ? The wliole town says that the 
Dead Guest is arrived. Two laborers of the Fabric enter my 
room from the street out of breath and as wet as poodledogs, 
to relate what they heard in ten diirerenl places. I don’t wish 
to hear of that diabolical nonsense. 1 pass near the kitchen 
the maids are all in alarm. I thrust my head in, to see what was 
the matter, when those foolish things, at the sight of my black 
wig, ciy a loud and run about taking me to betbe Dead Guest. 
Are ^ou all mad? cried I? Oh ! exclaimed Ann ‘‘ 1 will not, 
deny it, Mr. Guyot, I am abominably frightened. My knees arc 
in a tremor. And I need not be ashamed that I gave my 
word to the chimney sweeper 3Iuller. But now as it happens so, 
I wish I had not seen Muller in all my born days.” Thus cried 
Ann, and as she was going to wipe her tears she lets the pan 
with the eggs fall from her hand. Grille behind the hearth weeps 
ill he^‘ apron. The old one eyed Gat lung, with her sixty yeai’s, 
is quite confounded and cuts her finger with the kitchen knife 
when wiping it.'' 

“ Did I not say so'’ said Amelia laughing. 

Put order in the kitchen Mamma !” continued Mr. Guyot : 

else the eflect of this will be that wc must starve this blessed 
■^Sunday.” 
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Amelia jumped out c^tlieroom with laugbier, saying. “It 
.shall not be so bad as all that.” 

“ The.se are” said Mr, G. ‘‘the fine fruits of superstition. All 
ore full of superstition 1‘rom the beggar to the fir.st Minister, 
schoolboys and parsons, midwifes and professors all inveigh 
against information, say that it brings insubordination, irreligi- 
rin, revolution. They will scarcely lay out a kreufzer for the 
jnij)rovement of schools, but millions for the building of churches 
chapels and private houses ; the mouths of reasonable people are 
kej)t shut by force, but if a manpraises nonsense and servitude he 
is rewarded with titles and situations.” 

“ Papa” said Mrs. Guyot with a smile “ the affair is not de- 
serving of such violent aniinadver.sion.” 

“ Good heavens you yourself are attacked with superstitious 
belief 1 Do y^ou take su])(*rslition under protection? When 1 die I 
will leave ten thousand gilders fir the salary of a man who to 
teach nothing else but common sense. He who can suffer such 
mad ideas of ghosts and ajiparitioiis must w ish the whole w^orltt 
to be a mad liousc'.” 

“ But Papa, my dear Papa, whither do y ou wander in your 
zeal ?” 

Cursed be all supertitioii ! but I see you are too deeply 
rooted in lliat cursed doctrine. Go on so and you’ll be just 
as the English wdsh you to be ; the more stupid a nation is, with 
greater facility they can ruin them. You will not improve, till a 
second Bonaparte comes w ith an iron rod to beat sense into you.” 

Whilst Mr. Guyot continued in full zeal to thunder away in 
this manner his Book keeper entered the room, 

‘‘ It is correct Mr. Guyot.” 

“ What is correct ?” 

He is arrived. He lodges at the black cross.” 

“ Who lodges at the black cross ?” 

The Dead Guest.” 

“ Wiiat-folly ! ’S ou a reasonable man ! imrstyou too believe all 
tl^e old women tell you?” 

My eyes are not old w’omen ! I stcjiped out of curiosity 
into the black cross; Mr. Stuber the notary, was my compa- 
nion. We ibund him sitting in the largo room.” 

“ Absurd !” 

“ I knew him immediately. The inn-keeper appears to know 
him too ” 

“ Stuff!” 

^he guard-master at the door of the town, recognized him 
on the spot, and gave information of It to the Police.” 

“The guard-masler is a superstitious fool; he ought to be 
Hshamed of* hiiiisolf." 
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Very well ; but if it be not the D^ud Guest, it must be his 
twin-brother. A pale face, from head to foot, in black. A 
figure of about four or five ells. A three-folded golden chain 
over the breast. On all his fingers, sparkling diamond rings. 
Beai]tifnl equipages ! A numerous train of servants.” 

Mr. Guyot stared for a long time at the book-keeper, with 
a look which betrayed utter astonishment ; at last he broke into 
a loud laugh. 

Will then the devil have his sport with us tliat that fellow 
must just arrive on the first day of Advent.’’ 

And just at the time when the peopb' came from the Church, 
and ran over tlie street, when wind and weather stormed with 
the greatest violenet'.’' 

But what may be the name of the stranger ?” 

I don’t know, but this man ca'ls hiunelf pist as he likes. 
Sometimes he is Von Buren, at other (inn s (h)unt Von Siebenthal. 
It i?^so singular that lie look his residence at the black cross, 
if he had been allraeltd b 3 r that name.’’ 

Mr. G. renmined a long time silent and in thought. At last 
be said, Chance, nothing but chance. Oiily don’t think of the 
Dead Guest. But a most singular accident it is. Just on Advent 
Sunday, during the most abominable weather, tall, black, pale, 
the rings, his equipages, &,c. &c. 

“ I should not believe a single word, if you were not a reason-* 
able man book-keeper. But don’t take it in bad part ; you beard 
the tale of the Dea l Guest, you saw a stranger dressed in black; 
suddenly the devil plays one of bis pranks with your imagina- 
tion, and adds what is wanting to turn your brains.’’ 

THE APPARITION. 

The Dead Guest was the only topic of conversation. All were 
anxious to licar more of him, and to obtain more accurate inform- 
ation of the stranger at the evening party at the Burgomaster’s. 
Mrs. Burgomaster, kept an uninterrupted day and niglit Chroni- 
cle ofllerbesheim. The ladies assembled early. Mr. Guyot pro- 
mised to go in the dusk of the evening. He had to settle some 
business with his i)eople which he used to do on the afternoons 
of Sunday. 

He was just on the point of di.spalching the last of his people, 
and setting out to i<un the evening pai1y, when he was startled 
by a jifercing female shriek. 

Mr. Guyot and his journeyman were violently alarmed. There 
was a deep silence. * 

Go and see Peter wh'at this can be,” said Mr. G. to hie 
lahe^Urer. He w as absent but a short time and then returned, 

a wild look, and could scarcely give utterance \o a fiwr 
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words, with atremulattslfeind almost inaudiWy slow* voice. Som« 
one said he^ at length, desires to S[>eak to you/* 

Let him come in,” said Mr. G. angrily. Peter opened the 
door, and a stranger walked slowly in. It was a thin, tall man, 
dressed in black, with a handsome but pale face. His black 
neckcloth increased his palenes.s, which was indeed death-like. 
His elegant dress, and his rich ornaments, and diamond rings 
sparkling from his finger, with the dignity of his inamiers, made 
it evident that he was a man of high rank and fashion. 

Mr. G. stared at the stranger; he saw the Dead Guest before 
his eyes ! he collected him^jelf as well as he could and said to his 
labourer, “ Peter you remain here ! I have to tell you something 
aftenvards.” 

I feel happy Mr. G. to make your acquaintance !” said the 
stranger slowly, and in a low^ voice: T should have waited on 
you this morning, had I not been greatly in w ant of repose from 
my journey, and fearful to intrude on your family immedAtely 
after my arrival.’’ * 

You do me honor. Sir !” replied Mr. G. with some hesita- 
tion. But an involuntary shudder seized him. He could not 
trust his eyes. He drew^ a chair for the stranger, but secretly 
wished him a hundred miles ofl*. 

The stranger bow ed slowly, look bis seat and said : “ You don’t 
kpow me ; but without doubt you guess who I am?” 

Mr. G. felt as if his liair under hi.s wig stood an end. He 
shook his head, with anxiety and politeness, and said with a 
forced smile : “ I have not the honor to recognize yon.” 

I am Huber, the son of your old friend said the Dead 
Guest, with a hollow voice, and w ith a cold smile that fioze the 
old man’s heart. 

You have no letter from my old friend?” asked Mr. G. The 
stranger unfolded a beautiful letter portfolio, and handed a chit. 
It only contained a few^ lines of recommendation. Tlie hand- 
writing was indeed something similar to that t)f the old Banker; 
but still, there was something strange about it. 

Mr. G. read the letter a long time, and rend it over again, 
only to gain time, and to reflect. As an enlightened man, in 
spite of his involuntary terror, he did not wdsh to believe that the 
renowned Dead Gnesf was before Jiiiii ; but as Utile could or 
would he convince himself, that the son of his friend should so 
fixactly reaemble, in figure ami shape, the ill-famed apparition. 
Here was no probability of a trick of a bewildered brain^nor of 
chance. He jumped from his seat, begged pardon, that he was 
ohliggcl to look for his spectacles, as his eyes were somewhat 
dim, 4 wm 1 went awfiry only to Imve an opportunity to collect him- 
self. When Mr. G. went into the side room, Peter immediately 
seized the lock of the door. The Dead Guest slaw ly turned him- 
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self toward him^ when Peter, with a'jfen]), treniblin^j in all his 
limbs, flew out of the room, and he did not venture back till he 
heard JMr. G. returning from the side room. 

Mr. G. indeed had considered in haste, and in haste he took a 
desperate resolution. Still uncertain what kind of guest he had 
before him, he could not hand over his poor Amelia to a doubt- 
ful being. Not without violent heart-beating be approaehed 
liiin, and said in a doleful voice. “ Hear me. my dearest Von 
Huber, I have the highest opinion of} on. However, strange 
things, very strange indeed, have hap*j)ened here which 1 could 
not toresee. I w ould that }ou liad only done us the lionor to 
come earlier. There has been a love aflair between my daugh- 
ter, and the. Commandant of the toAvn. fietrothment and so on. 
I only knew this a A w days ago. The (captain was my w^ard. 
What could I do. Nolens volens I was obliged to consent, I 
bad proposed to w rite to-inori'ow' to your father to accpraint him 
with all those contradictory events, and to request him not to 
give you any trouble. I am very sorry for it. What will my 
old friend think of me?'’ 

Further Mr. Guyot could not speak, excessive horror made 
his voice give way. The guest seated o])posite to him. against 
every expectation had not only listened to him coolly and quietly, 
but liis look at first gloomy, cleared up at the words, “love aflair,” 

betrothnient,” as if he was particularly d(*siroas to get a girl 
whose hand and lu^art was given away to another man. But it 
did not escape Mr. G.’s observation, that the ))ale face, as if it 
had betra}ed itself, endeavoured to compose itself again to its 
former sternness as if displeased with itself. 

Give yourself no concern about it!” said Von Huber, ‘^nei- 
ther for iiiy father's sake nor my own.” 

i\Ir. G. thought to himself, “ 1 understand you but too Avell 
But now be endeavoured to redouble his efforts to keep away for 
ever from Amelia, that Avell kiioAvn, terrible seducer. 

“ I ought not to lei you lodge at the inn, and should request of you 
to make my house your own. But the circumstance of the affair 
between my daughter and the Commandant — ^}'ou may conceive — 
a second bridegroom in the absence of another, and then you 
understand, people of such a small town say more than they 
know. Besides my daughter !” 

“May I beg, no excuses ! I am not ill served at the hotel. I 
unden^faiid you. If you will only allow me to Avait on Miss 
Guyot.” 

But you. — — ” 

“ For to haA e gone to flerbesheim, and not to have seen the 
kride that was destined for rne, it would never do.” 

^ "Very true, but you, ” 
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“ I envy tlie Commaftant from all that I have heard of the 
beauly and the amiability of your daughter.” 

“ Vou are very kind.” 

“ It would liave been the greatest honor to me to have become 
a member ol’ yuiir excellent family. My lather never mentioned 
you, but with the highest respect.” 

“ Your humble servant.” 

“ May 1 beg to be introdued to your daughter?” 

“ I am very sorry, very sorry indeed. Hut for this evening she 
is in a large party, and where it is a law not to introduce a 
stranger under any pretext whatever. Therefore. ” 

“ Indeed I don’t care imich about this evening, 1 still feel fa- 
tigued, nor do 1 wish to see her in a largt? assembly where one 
is always more or less constrained, 1 should prefer seeing her 
in domestic soci(‘ly.” 

“ Mr. iluyoi made a mute bow.” 

“ I should still more like, and ^ou will he kind enough tu<^givc 
me leave to sec Miss (liiyot eonlidenlially, 1 have many thing« 
vhich 1 wish to communicate to her prival(‘]y.” 

Mr. G. felt terrihed. lie thought to himself : There we have 
it — that fellow marches in a straight line toward his end!” He 
cleared his throat. 

The stranger was now silent, and waited to hear what Mr. G. 
was about to sa>, but be kept silent, and continued. trust that 
my eommuniealions to Miss G.will give her consolation on seve- 
ral points, for whieli sIjc will not withhold Jromnie her esteem, 
which under preseni eirciunstanees is far from iiuliilerent to me.” 

Mr. (i. endeavoured to put in many hfds and //iy, to prevent 
that confidential tete a t<He. In liis anxiety he s])oke much, and 
from politeiK’Ss coiitusedly. The Dead Guest understood him 
not at all, or set ined not to wish to understand him, and ho 
became more and more importunate. Mr. (k’s situation be- 
came still more painful, lie already saw his beautiful and dear 
cliild oiiibraccd b^ this apparition, and her face twisted to her 
back. 

Umhu’ this conversation wdiieli lasted a long wdiile, it grew 
dark, and as tlic gn<*st inach^ no motion to go. Mr. G. suddenly 
started up and said, that unavoidable alfairs obliged him to bo 
rude enough to (piitbim. Thus he foia’cd his leave. The guest 
in somewhat an ill Iniinour departeil, asking permission to renew 
Ills visit. 

Mr. G. hurried toward the Burgomaster’s house w^iere the 
evening partv was assendiled; he was unusually taciturn. They 
spok^ of nothing else but the Dead Guest. They asserted that 
he carried a large heavy box, tilled*wilh gold ; tha already the 
knew all the brides in town, that he was a very agreeable man, 
hut that some smell of the grave could be perceived. What- 
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fver was said here, did for the most ps^ only too Well coincide 
with what Mr. G. had remarked in him in the assumed shape of 
the rich banker. 

As soon as Mr. G. had arrived home again with his wife and 
daughter, he related the visit from the Dead Guest and that he 
hoped to have done with liiin. Tlie ladies were at first greatly 
astonished or rather frightened ; but w hen they heard the name 
of the proposed bridegroom, they could not help smiling. 

When they heard that the father had declared Watteviile to be 
the bethrothed bridegroom. Amelia, fell round his neck and 
said, '' Oil Papa, sweet Papa, do keep your word.” 

“ By heavens !” said the old man, 1 shall cei tainly keep my 
word.” 

The story appeared to the Ladies somewhat incredible, but 
they were rather inclined to believe that Ironj his own fancy he 
had made some additions, or that elnince had made a singular 
joke^-thaii to doubt the personality of Von Huber. This 
fttubboiness of the mother and daugliter in not believing his 
assertions, rendered Mr. Gujot still more anxious. 

Just so it was to come ! just so!” exclaimed Mr.(}. angrily 
and taint hearted. ^ He has you already butii in liis clulcdies, he 
has already stunned } on. 1 am not credulous indeed, nor am 
1 superslitious but what actually happened to me, has hap- 
pened. it is a devilish trick whicii might drive me mad. 
Reason cannot conceive it. But there may be many things 
which to reason are incomprehensible. I shall lock you up in 
the cellar, tliat you may have no communications with that 
infernal Ghost.” 

Dearest Papa ! May the Dead Guest be Von Huber or 
not, I swear to you not to love him and never to forget Wat- 
teville. But in return give me your word as a father, that you 
wdll not separate me innu Watteviile, be it the Dead truest or 
Von If u her that sues for my hand, and then you need not 
lock me up.” 

‘‘ Truly I would ratlier give you to the poorest beggar in the 

street who is at least a living being ! — than to a Ghost!” 

GOOD AND BAD CONSEQUENCES. 

Amelia had the most charming dreams, but Mr. Guyot passed a 
sleepless disturbed night. That pale figure, whose white face 
app<;ared more terrific from his black hair and beard was 
visible him even with closed eyes. Amelia had the most grate- 
ful sentiments towards that ghost-like stranger who had so 
suddenly converted her father, and brought her nearer to her 
dear W atteville. 

The following morning as soon as Mr. G. had taken his break- 
fast with his lamily, he went to the burgomaster. It was the 
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result of Iiis reflectionB dAng the preceding night, and requested 
of him to adopt against the unknown stranger such police pro-^ 
•‘pedings as might effectually compel him to leave the town. 
He now related frankly what had happened yesterday in his house 
before he joined his evening party, and that his wife and daughter 
were already benumbed in their senses ; that they looked upon 
the Dead Guest as the real son of the Banker Huber, though it is 
reasonable to suppose, young Huber in his part as bridegroom^ 
would not have chosen the exterior shape of lhatjknown Guestj^ 
and that he could not possibly have designed to play this 
trick out of frolick. 

The burgomaster shook his head at so delicate an affair. Ho 
did not know^ vhat to say; but he assured him he would make 
the strictest enquiries, for the whole town was in anxiety about 
this disagreeable apparition. 

When Mr. G. after some hours returned home, (having also con- 
sulted the police lieutenant and some other friends) he by chaTice 
looked through a glass wdndow of his house, and beheld the horri-* 
ble guest, as it appeared to him, in a tender conversation with 
Amelia. The girl smiled on him very amicably, and did not ap- 
pear to say anything against it when betook up her hand, kissed 
und press^ it to his lips. Mr. G. could not believe his own eyes. 
All the surrounding objects seemed to tremble, or rather he 
trembled hiinscli. At first he wanted to enter abruptly and 
drive that insatiable seducer from the house ; then he considered 
the evil consequences which such a step might have for Amelia 
and himself. He thought too of the duel betwixt the Count Vod 
S icbentlial and the Viscount Von Wyttenbach only a hundred 
years ago. He ran as pale as death into Ids wife’s apartment, 
who was terrilicd by his look. 

When siie heard the cause of his condition, she endeavoured 
to console him ; assured him that the supposed ghost w as really 
the expected bridegroom, an amiable modest man, wdth whom 
Amelia and herself had a long conversation. 

“1 believe Mamma, to your eye this man is very modest. 
But go and see, how far he has brought it wdth Amelia. Tliey 
kiss each other.” 

“ That's impossible. Papa !” 

^ “ Here, here, accuse these my eyes of falsehood. He has her 
m his clutches, she is lost ! Why are they alone — ^your brains 
are bewildered already, else you would not have left them aione.’’ 

“ Dear Papa, he asked permission to explain himself to her alone. 
How is-it possible that you, an enlighteiiied man ridiculing what- 
ever smells of superstition, should let your mind be turned, and 
suddenly become the most bigotted of all men?” 

January 1830. F 
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“ Superstitioufi, bigotted! no, call !> prudent, careful, against 
this diabolical delusion ! Be it, whatever it may, we must arm 
ourselves against being clieated. The girl is too dear to me. 
I order her for once, and for ever to cut all intercourse with 
that soi disant Von Huber.’’ 

“ But what will his father say ?” 

Oh, the old man will say nothing. And how should he ? 
And in the name of God ! let iiiiu say whatever he likes. Go, 
I intreat you, and send away that cursed seducer!” 

Mrs. Guyot then went up to him, laid her hand in a friendly 
manner on his shoulder, and spoke softly in an intreating 
tone ; “ My deal* husband, consider what you are doing in your 
idle fear ! Because he has a pale face and a black coat, a stranger 
is not therefore a ghost. But if you order it, persist in it, and 
if it serves your peace of mind, I shall obey' you. Yet consider, 
Amelia and I have invited him already to dinner.'' 

*^It is enough to strike a man with apoplexy ! ” cried Mr. Guy ot. 

To dinner! It will drive me mad ! tie must possess the magic 
art and has enchanted you like the rattle-snake does the small 
birds, who must fly into his jaw nolens volens. Oil’ ofl ! I will have 
nothing to do with him !” 

At this moment Amelia in a cheerful humor came in. “ Where 
is Von Huber,” asked Mrs. G. 

For a moment only he went to his lodging. Truly he is a 
worthy excellent man !” 

There you hear it !” cried Mr. G. " In a quarter of an hour 
ehe knows that he is a worthy and excellent man. You love 
Watteville! Oh if Watleville wTre here ? But I will fear no 
more ; countermand your invitation. Tell him a lie, an honest 
shift, that I was suddenly seized with sickness, that we are ex- 
tremely sorry, and that w e cannot receive him to-day.” 

Amelia was frightened by the violence of her father. Hear 
me papa, you shall hear what he has told me. He certainly is an 
excellent man, and you will ’’ 

Stop ! { will hear nothing, I have already heard too much. 

Let me have my own w ill. Call it singularity, call it by what- 
ever name you like ; only hear me. Should Von Huber re- 
semble the Dead Guest, or the Dead Guest Von Huber it is all 
the same devil. If you can bring your good, excellent Von 
Devil to leave Herbeslieim to-day and for ever, I give you my 
word 4>f honor, that you may stick to and marry Watteville, 
even should the real son of my old friend arrive. I promise to 
wrtt^' immediately to his father, to relate to him all and to cancel 
all previous engagement soon as I know that Satan is ofl*. 
.Here is my band; now tell me can you persuade him to pack, and 
be oflf?” 
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“ Well said Amelia olbrjoyed ; it shall succeed^ only allow me 
to speak to him alone.” 

There we have it a^ain ! No, no, off with him ! Write to him 
a few lines. Off, off* with him !” 

No contradiction was of avail. But the price offered to Ame- 
lia was loo precious. She wrote to the youn^ Banker, she was 
sorry to be oblii^ed to countermand the invitation to dinner on 
account of the sudden illness of lier father, she even requested 
him, if he had any esteem or friendship for her to leave town as 
soon as possible, for all her future fortune and the peace of the 
house depended altoe;ether on his immediate removal ; she pro- 
mised to write to him in a fcAv days and to explain to him in a 
letter the singular causes, of her singular request. 

CONVEHSATIONS WITH THE DEAD GUEST. 

A servant took Amelia's letter to the inn and inciiiired for Von 
Huber ; the fellow went with pleasure, for he was in hopes of see- 
ing that famous and much dreaded Dead (fuest. But wdien he 
opened the door of the a])arlnient of the Banker, he suddenly- 
shuddered when he saw that tall, black and pale gentleman coming 
upon him, and heard him say jn a Imllow voice : What do you 
want?’’ The hgnre seemed to liiia much taller, blacker and paler 
than he had had heard ii was. 

May your excellency pardon me,” said the terrified man, 
with a tace in whicdi morlal anxiety was expressed? I did not 
wish to interrupt your excellency, I only asked for the Banker 
Von Huber.- 

“ I am the person.” 

Vourself” ? said the jioor man trendjling all over, and he felt as 
if his soles were nailed to th.' ground : “ For God’s sake, let me go !” 

1 do not hold you. Who has sent you?” 

“ JHiss (iiiyot.” 

“ Wherefore ?” 

“ That letter, you arc . . . . ” ^Vith this unconcliided sentence, be- 
cause the banker advanced a step towards him, he threw the let- 
ler at his ieet, and ran olf as if he was pursued ! 

Mr. Huber read Amelia’s letter, frowned darkly and walked 
violently up and down the room. 

Meanwhile he heard another knock at the door. The inn- 
keeper entered timorously, respectfully holding liis in his 
hands and with a great many bows — ‘‘ Voucome in due time Mr. 
Host ; is dinner ready ?” said t lie black Gentleman — “ The dinner 
here is^not good enough for your Excellency.” 

Quite so ; tlie things are well cooked.’’ 

* Af the Golden Angel they could cook much better.* 
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I wiHTiear nothing of the Angel; ifremain here at the Black 
Cross ; you are the most modest innkeeper I ever met with in 
my life. Xiet the table be covered.’* 

The innkeeper rubbed his cap in his hands and appeared 
embarrassed how to expreSwS what seemed to lie on his heart* 

The black Gentleman did not at first observe it, as absorbed 
in thought, he hastily walked up and down the room. But 
whenever he approached too near the innkeeper, mine host 
carefully retired for four full steps. 

^ Do you want any thing else enquired the Dead Guest. 

“ Alas, yes ! your excellency will be so good as not to take it 
amiss.^ 

By no means, out with what you have to say !" said the 
Dead Guest stretching out his arm to tap the innkeeper on the 
shoulder in a friendly manner. But he understood the motion 
differently and fancied the Dead Guest wished to make an ex- 
4 f^periraent of his head and nape. Believing himself to be 
in this fearful danger, with the quickness of lightning he 
bent himself to the ground, made half a revolution with his body, 
took a desj)frate leap which earned him through the door and 
to the bottom of the stairs. 

Von Huber, however annoyed he must have felt at such 
conduct, could not help laughing. He had observed this singu- 
lar shyness from all the inmates of the house ; it struck him par- 
ticularly since the morning. 

Again a knock at his door ; it was only half and slowly open- 
ed ; a martial head with a large Roman nose and large mustaches 
appeared with the question, “ Am 1 right? Von Huber?” 

“ Certainly.” 

A big man in the Police livery now came into the room. ^^The 
burgomaster requests your Excellency to repair lor a moment to 
him.” 

To repair to him? that sounds somewhat in the Police style. 
Where does he live?” 

At the end of the street. Your Excellency, in the large cor- 
ner house with the balcony. I shall have the honor to conduct 
you thither.” 

“ That may not be necessary my good friend. I like neither 
military nor police escorts.” 

l^he burgomaster has ordered it so.** ' 

“ Well, and you obey unconditionally. Haven’t you been in the 
army?” 

In the seventh regiment of Hussars.” 

" In which battle did you get that fine scar on your forehead?^ 
In u battle with my comrades for a pretty girl 1” 
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« Then your wife won’Aike to see that scar, unless she he herself 
that pretty girl ?” 

“ I have no wife.” 

« No matter, y mir sweet heart then. For whoever can show such 
on honorable mark for the fair sex, cannot remain insensible. But 
is it not so ? 

Tlie man with the mustaches frowned his brow. It amused the 
querist to read in the looks of this hero a kind of confirmation 
of his supposition; he therefore continued ; “ You must not lose 
courage, your scar ought, to be a proof to your sweetheart, 
what you would hazard for a ^single look of her large black eyes> 
nay for a lock of her brown hair.” 

The police sergeant changed colour and widely opened his eyes. 
^ Your Excellency” he stammered, “ knows the girl already ?” 

“ Why not? it is the prettiest girl iuthe whole town !” replied 
Von Huber smiling ; whom it rejoiced to come at the love af- 
fairs of the police man by his bold and accidental questions. Th^ 
policeman was not at all pleased ; particularly w ith the roguish 
smile of that pale death-like face that appeared to hav e some- 
thing ghastly and malicious about it. 

Your Excellency knows her already? How is that pos- 
sible ? only yesterday you came here? J have scarcely quitted 
the gate of the Milliner, and when I was not there another had to 
look out for me. In a visible way you could not have entered the 
house.” 

“ My good friend, houses are sometimes provided with back 
doors.” 

The man with the mustaches was thunderstruck, since he in- 
deed recollected a back door. Von Huber by the embarass- 
inent of the police man was made more wanton, and he endea- 
voured to make him jealous ; he said to him, “ so she has become 
somewhat cold to your carresses? I thought so ! the scar! the 
scar I” 

“ No my lord, not the scar. But, don’t get angry, yourself !” 

What, I ? Don’t you dream of that, you are of course not 
jealous. Let us enter into an alliance together, you under- 
stand....” 

“ I understand you but too well. No alliance. God beware !” 

You introduce me to your handsome bride, and I will re- 
concile her to your scar.” 

The police sergeant made a motion as if seizecf'with a 
cold shudder. Then he invited Von Haber in a dry ollicial 
tone to follow him to the Burgomaster. 

I shall go, but I positively decline* your company through the 
town*” 

** My order is sou’* 
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“ And I order the contrary. Therefo 4 ^ go and inform the Burg- 
master. If you make the least hesitation, you may consider you/ 
bride as lost to you.” 

“ My lord for heaven sake i’’ said the honest sergeant in great 
anxiety ! “ I obey ; but I entreat your Excellency for God\s sake> 
let the poor girl live !” 

I hope you don’t suppose that I will eat the girl out of pure 

love 

“Your word of honor my Lord, that you will spare the poor 
child ; then I shall do for you whatever you may be pleased to or- 
der, should it even be m3’ own dealli.” 

Quiet yourself. I give you my word of honor, I will let the 
poor child live. But tell me how is it that in your fear, joii 
suppose such a thing pf)ssible ? who in this world can have the 
wdsh to kill a handsome girl?’" 

“ You have given me 3'our w(»rd of honor my Lord. I am content. 
How can it interest you to twdst the neck ol* rny poor Betty ? 
i go and leave you alone, even liends must keep their word.” 

With this the poor fellow^ left the room ; behind him he heard the 
Dead Guest laugh aloud. It seemed to him to be a laugh of Sa- 
tanic scorn, and it came cutting through his ears and heart. He 
ran to the Burgomaster and related to his aslonishuient the 
whole story. 


THE EXAMINATION. 

Von Huber took his stick and hat and w'^ent oif. Still he 
smiled at the terror of the police sergeant whose jealousy he 
thought to have excited. 

As he crossed the street, he soon saw that he was in a small 
town in which every stranger is gazed at as if he w^ere a wild 
beast, and where in greeting and returning tlie compliment a 
dozen hats are worn out in a year. Wherever he came people most 
politely receded on his approach with a low bow. Even from a 
great (listance all uncovered their heads. More respect could not 
have been shown to royalty. To the right and left of the houses, as 
he passed by, he saw a number of curious heads looking after 
him through the glass windows. 

But the worst happened to him when he came near the house with 
the balcony pointed out to him. Not far from that house in a square 
there is a fountain, the water of which, through seven pipes, gushed 
out into a large stone-bason. Round the fountain there stood 
anumbferof servant maids with buckets and tubs, busily chatter- 
ing. Some scraped fish, others were washing salad, some placed 
their empty pails under the pipes, others carried the bucket al- 
ready filled, on their heads. Von Huber, to be more certain 
of the house of the Burgomaster, stepped aside, to inquire of 
one of those busy maidens, who in the vivacity of their conversa- 
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tiondid not at first perc^ehim. But as he opened his mouth, 
and all turned their eyes on him — help p;ood Lord! what a loud 
outcry ! what a confusion ! all rebouiulcd with terror. The one 
lets her fish drop into the water bason, the other casts her washed 
salad on the ground, the water tub whicli tlie third carried on her 
head, tumbled down, and the water dripped on the sixth as if she 
had been in a bath. All ran away pale and breathless, except an 
old woman whose teet would not obey her any longer ; she edged 
backward against the high fountain pillar as if she wished to 
push it down; crossed herself with her withered hand as fast as 
she could move it ; opened her pale lips and stared at him with 
eyes full of despair, whilst her thinly scattered hair stood an 
end. 

Displeased willi these foolish people Von Huber proceed- 
ed directly to tlic house wdththe balcony. He was at the right 
place. The Burgomaster a short and well bred man, received him 
very politely and conducted him to a private apartment. 

“ You have sent for me” said Von Huber and indeedT 
I come with pleasure, for 1 hope to clear up many riddles through 
you. Only yesterday I arrived in your to wm, and I confess, have 
experienced here more adventures than on all my former travels.*' 

“ I believe it I” said the Burgomaster smiling : I heard of it and 
of something quite incredible. You are Von Huber son of the 
hanker in the capital : you have connection with the house of 
Guyot and Co of this town; you came since Miss Guyot ” 

‘‘'All correct. Shall! legitimate myself to you Mr. Burgomas- 
ter?” Von Huber with these words took some papers out of his 
portfolio. The Burgomaster did not decline to glance over them, 
but he immediat(dy returned them with very obliging expressions 
of his satisfaction. 

“Having told all Mr. Burgomaster that you could wish to be 
informed of. I now must request of you some explanation of 
the various singularities ol’your town. Herbeslieiin is yet not so 
far separated from the remaining world, that sometimes a stran- 
ger may happen to pass it ; by what chance am 1.. . 

“ I know what you are going to say Sir. You shall know all, 
if you will only have the goodness to answer a few questions, 

I am at your command.” 

“ Meanwhile, add my questions to the singularities of Herbe- 
fiheim that struck you, afterward you will explain to youfaelf all 
without much difficulty. Do you dress yourself usually in black ?” 

“ I am in mourning for one of my aunts.” 

Were you never before in Herbeslieim ?*' 

“ Never.” 
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" Have you fim»ed aeqaaititances wii4^ persoh# of thia town, ot 
did you by chance ever hear or read of the traditions of Her-* 
besheim.” 

* Personally I knew no bodv of Hcrbeshein and 1 knew noth- 
ing else of the totwn than that lliere was that house of Guyot and 
CJo. and that Miss Giiyot was an extremely amiable girl whiclj I 
can confirm with pleasure.’’ 

^ Did you never hear or read of the stoiy of the Dead Guest V’* 

“ The history of Herbesheini, especially the old one is, I must 
confess it to my shame, Mr. burgomaster, as strange to me as 
the topography of the kingdom of Siam, ond the Burmese em- 
pire.” — 

Well Sir, your adventures in this town, which I rather guess 
than know, originate from our old traditions. 

“ What can I have to do with your old stories ? such strange 
things never happened to me before.” 

The Burgoma.stcr smiled and said : ‘ Yon are taken here for 
<he Dead Guest, a ghost in our popular traditions and however 
ridiculous the idea of our burghers may be, I cannot — do 
not take iny sincerity amiss — 1 cannot conceal my surprise to see 
that you have a most striking resemblance to the hero of that 
horrid tale. Supposing you do not wish to continue an old joke, 
that you are totally ignorant of the story of the Deadtiue.st, I will 
relate it to you just as I heard it from several persons.” 

Von Huber teslifiei the most anxious curiosity. Tha 
Burgomaster said It may be the first time that a nursery story 
was ever related officially”" and smiling, he told, from begin- 
ning to the end, the story of the Dead Guest. 

Now I can explain the whole mystery !*' said Von Hu- 
ber laugliing, when the story was endeil : ‘‘The fair sex of Her- 
beslieim are anxious about their necks.” 

‘‘ Joking aside Sir, I am yet in the dark about several 
things. I believe in the most singular cases of chance ; but 
here the Goddess of fate plays her jokes so strikingly that 
I cannot ]);it entertain some suspicion of you,” 

How, Mr Burgomaster, you certainly are not of opinion, 
that I am the hero of your fable who visits Herbesheim every 
hundredth year to biitclier poor virgins ?” 

" Certainly not ! But accidentally you migblhavelieard some- 
thing of that ghodt-story andhave taken advantage of your figure 
to enjoy the terror of the fair in Herbesheim. Why did yott 
jpst chose the first Advent Sunday for your arrival, and just the 
moment of the most violent storm and rain, if you knew notliing 
of that fable.” • 

. You are right Mr. Burgomaster, this accident is striking, 
lam surprised myself. However lean assure you that Tsu 
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rarely look in the Almai^ tliat I only now how tho pleasure to 
learn that I arrive<l on the lirst Advent. 1 also am ready to testify on ) 
oath that I did not jLi^ive any orders for rain or storm to heaven ; 
on the contrary 1 should have liked to countermand the rain and 
the storm, as that weather very ill suits my present state of health.’' 

But how Sir, can you explain the ^rasj> which, you made 
wantonly this morning toward the nape of your landlord ?” 

V'^on Huber, laughed aloud : “ Hah, hah ! therefore did thatv 
lK)or devil make a bow to the ground and give such a violent leap ; 
the landlord thouglit my innocent motion of the hand suspicious* 

I merely wanted to tap him on the shoulder.” 

One thing more. Sir, do you know 31iss Cow ?” 

“ Many Cows Mr. Burgomaster, but no 3Iiss that bears 
that handsome name." 

** Yet it is positive) V asserted, that you not only know her, but 
that you know t‘\en the back door ol lier house.” 

“ Tile hack door of Mis.s Cow’s house ! Oh now I untlerstand. 
At the back door I recognise the goddess of the Police sergedut.^» 
Now the words and entreaties of that man are clear to me.” 

“ I have something else to say Sir ; you w ill observe that I am 
iiiforiiuul of all }our doings and of every step, and that the Po- 
lice of Herbeslieim, may be put on a par with that of Paris even 
ju the time of Fouche and Savary. Till now 1 may explain every 
thing in the eoursc of nature without having any suspicion that 
uui endeavoured to liring terror on our piou.s Burghers. If 
}ou had indeed no wish to act the jiart of the Dead Guest, how 
comes it to pass tliat in a very f^w minutes only, you be- 
came so iiitinuite with Miss Guyot.” 

“ Then you are informed of that too ?” said Von Huber, per- 
plexed, and a blush came over his pale face w hicli could not es- 
cape the keen eje ot the Burgomaster. 

“ Again I beg \onr pardon for my curiosity” added the Burgo- 
master : You know^ otiieers of the Police and medical men have 
the privilege to put iiuhscreet questions. It is knowm to you 
that the Dead Guest has especially the reputation to oharm the 
ladies with the quickness of lightning ; an art which I think 
jou to possess without considering you dead.” 

Votflfuber, was silent for a moment, and then said : 

Mr. Burgomaster 1 begin to be more afraid of you than all 
>our hon’ble citizens are of my black coat. The walls must t^attle 
b) yoxi ; for this morning only I was w ith the amiable Mis^ Guy - 
ot, and that for a very short time, if you allude to that when you 
talk of intimacy. But permit me to remain silent on tliat point. 
Fither your walls Iiave told you our* whole conversation, and 
you know it, or if you do not, it does not become me to withdraw 
the veil ; unless Miss Guynt, herself will do it of her owm accoriL*' 
JANUAftY 1830, G I 
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The Bureomasteri signified with a gerfte nod of the head that he 
did not wish to press any more on him, and he changed the con- 
versation ; “ Do you intend to remain here a long time ?*’ 

“ To-morrow I shall depail. My affairs here are done and truly i< 
is not ver}- pleasant to be obliged to act the part of a ghost.” 

The announcement of the sudden departure was welcome news to 
Ihe Burgomaster. He did not sa\ a word more about it and 
imm ersed with him on difl’ereiit subjects. At last he took his leave. 

' The Burgomaster found the rase very singular. For to hold 
Jts the meeting of fortuitous circumstitnees that w hich stanipedtl e 
pretended Von Huber the Dead Guest seemed unreasonable. There 
wastooinurli in all tlj is for the nat jral order of things. On the other 
Aand, there was no reason to doubt the veraciij of the stranger. 
The Burgomaster considered the casein all its hearings, w hilst he 
looked on the street through the open window. He stepped to that 
window, as soon as his visitor had left the room, to observe in 
what manner the people in the street W'oiild look on the Dead 
^uest. But to his great astonishment he did not quit the house. 
He waited a long time ; a quarter of an hour had j>asse(l. but he 
waited in vain. He rung the bell. The servant came and W’as 
questioned by the Burgomaster. The ser\ ant swore to have 
stood a whole hour before the house gate, hut tliat iu' had not 
seen the Gentleman in the black dress go out of the Jiouse. 

The servant was dismissed : That lopks very gliost like 

hummed the Burgoniastm*, and again he took his place by the 
window, after some lime the servant entered uncalled and in- 
formed him, (hat the ehanibferiuaid was as pale as death, and cry- 
ing, and told him, that the Dead Guest was w ilh his daughter 
alone in a room. That the young lady was as iamiliar with that 
horrid figun', as an old acquaintance: that the D. ad (iiiest had 
given the lady a pair of beautitul bracelets, and spoken to her 
in a whisper. That the chambermaid had seen all, but under- 
stood nothing ; and that after a short time the lady had sent the 
chambermaid out of the room. 

The Burgomaster laughed at first ; but every inidination to 
laugh vanished at the mention of bracelets, of the whisper, and 
the chambermaid being sent away. In a rough manner he tol<l 
the servant to be gone: ‘^Bracelets? whispers vvitli niy Sophy ? 
How comes he to know' her? Good God ! How does my child 
Ijecome so soon aequaitited with him? Verily this man acts the 
‘^rt aV the Dead (iuest, too naturally?” This he spoke to liim- 
pSfelf. Sometimes he ran to the door of his apartment opened it 
>nd was going to surprise the stranger with his daughter, but he 
thought of the duel betwl^en the Civunt Von Siebenthal mid the 
, Viscount; he was also ashamed of his superstitious belief ; he 
therefore put a bridle on his anxiety. But another quarter of aa 
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ilour ])assed. At last ^ found the. time too long. He wild- 
ly ran into his daughter's apartment. She was alone admiring the 
beauliful bracelets. 

“ What have you got there Sophy ?*’ he asked in a tremen- 
dous voice. Sophia answered frankly : A present from 

Von Huber for Amelia Guyot. He is going away to-morrow 
iiiorriing, and he ha.s his reasons for not entering Mr. Guyot’s 
house any more. It is incomprehensible to me ; a Bridegroom, and 
so soon oil !” 

And how do you know, him, or he you?'’ 

“ This morning when 1 was with Amelia and her mother, we be- 
came aecpiainted. He certainly terrified me when I saw him 
for the first time. The actiial Dead Guest ! But he is a very 
good man. As he went awa} from you, I just left my apartment; 
we recognised eacii other, and lit* immediately jjroduced those 
presents." 

Sophy related this so artlessly that all things appeared clear 
fo the Burgomaster, except some few trivial matters. But o% 
the following morning the Police Serjeant was sent to see if the 
stranger agreeably to his word, had actually left Hebersheim. 

NEW TERUOR. 

The Burgomaster, a man free from superstition and bigotry, 
had yet jiassed a sleepless night. But at night by the light of the 
moon or stars, not only the exterior figure of* the world but also 
the interior world of mankind has a different aspect. One is 
more religious ; more iuclim‘d to the belief of unusual and 
wondrous adventures, and miracleS, v\liale\er prudent reason 
niay oppose to it. ^^’hell the Burgomaster recalled to his mind 
tluj whole history of the Dead Guest and compared the time and 
hour when Von Huber made his appearance, his figure, lus 
pale lace, his cnlin* black dress, the prolust‘ and costly presents, 
his sudden ac(piaintaiM*e and intimacy with three brides — for 
Sophia too was on the point of being betrotlud, and the story of 
Miss Cow, lie b<u;ame suspicious. — Aliss Cow had indeed con- 
fessed to the Police sergeant that the Dead Guest had been in 
ber shop, that he had made some pundiases ; but that he had 
only appeared once ; but slie would know nothing of that notori- 
ous backdoor, The Burgomaster ha<i heard this from the Police 
Sergeant, and it gave him anxious thoughts. 

He could not look upon that tall pale Gentleman as a mere 
wag, he was too serious for that. Again his presents vfere too 
<precious for a mere joke on the fair sex of Herbesheim. Mr. 
Guyot always a mortal enemy of all superstitious belief, lied re- 
lated aiid complained to him of so maUy singular accidents, that 
reflection on all these things^ was enough to give him a sleep- 
less utghtr 
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Before the Poliofe Serge«Bt hadreadCed thellldek Cross, the 
people related to him in the street that the Dead Ouest with his 
servants had suddenly disappeared. He had taken neither the 
Mail Coach nor horses, and that he did not ^o out < hrough any of 
the gates of tlie town. The deposition of <he innkeeper only 
confined what he had already heard, and he conducted 
the Police sergeant to the apartments of the pretended Von 
Huber. There all things were in the best order, as if no one 
had dwelt there, the beds untouched, tlie chairs were all in 
their places, no trunk, no garment, not the smallest piece of 
t^lotli or paper ; nothing w as left, not a vestige 1 Only on the table 
there was tlie full pay of his reckonbig in liard Thalers, but 
which Ihe prudently did not touch. 

Let any one wdio wishes take away thi??^levirs money !” said 
the innkeeper. It is well known there comes no blessing with 
it. If I were to put it in niy chest, it would turn out stinking filth, 
1 will make a present of it to the poor in the hos]>ital ; as for me, 
i will «ot have it !” He Jianded the Thalers to the Police Ser- 
geant to give them to the Director of the Hospital. 

The report of the sudden disappearance of the Dead Ouest 
was soon known throughout the town of Hc rbeslu iin. Mr. and 
Mrs. Guyot were informed of it b^ their maid sen^ant, as soon 
as they got up from bed ; immediately after they heard it from 
the book-keepers and from the treasurer. 

‘ “ Wonderful !*’ said Mr. Guyot to his wife : Well w hat do 
you say to that? 1 am glad he is oti‘. You must surely be- 
lieve that all this did not happen in the natural course of 
things ? 1 tell you, that never was the son of my old and esteemed 
friend Huber. Who would have believed sucli mad stories ? if 
he had not been witness to their truth with his own eye.s !” 

Mrs. Guy ot made some modest objections to the declaration 
of the informants. The book keeper was sent to tlie Black Cross, 
but he soon returned with a full confirinatioii of the details., Mrs. 
G. smiled at tho.se reports, but did not know what to say against 
them. 

All at once Mr. Guyot started up w ith atnily death-Iike terror 
and be turned so pale that Mrs. Guyot became alarmed. For a 
iong time lie could not speak. 

At last he exclaimed in a slow and tremulous voice, Mother, 
if the one thing is true the other may be so also.” 

“ Wliat then for God sake !” 

Do you think Amelia is asleep? We were for a long time 
Bwakb in bed, did you hear in the side room even the least tone, 
or a step, or tb<^ moviiig of a chair?” 

- out Papa, surely you will not suppose that the ehfld is 
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“ But. if the «#e tnie the other may be true also.— Oh 

it would be horrible I Mamma 1 have not the courage to look 
after her.” 

“ How m ? Do you fear she 
Oh! God!" 

With these wonls the old man tortured with the wildest 
forebodings, started for 1 he sleeping roofii of Amelia. Mrs. Guyot 
with anxiety went after him. He put his trembling hand aU 
the lock of the door ; slowly he opened it ; scarcely did he ven- 
ture to breathe, and as no, voice met his ear, for a long time he 
could not find the heart to glance tow ards her l>ed. ‘‘ Look then 
Mamma^ 1 dare not !’* said he with a mortal anxiety. 

“ She sleeps quite gently !" said Mrs. G. He turned his eyes 
in that direction. There laid Amelia harmless, the handsome face 
was .still in the right place. “ But is she alive?” asked Mr. G. and 
distrustful, he conceived the rising and falling of her breast as a 
deception of tlte eyes. Only when lie touched her warm hand 
he found himself better, and still better when she op&ne<V 
her eyes, with a friendly, yet wondrous smile. Mamma, 
explained the purport of the visit, and related the secret 
disajipearaiict* of N on Huber and the consequent new ter- 
ror of the Papa. But now they were all pleased and happy. 

ALL'S VVF.LL THAT LNOS WELL. 

Tliey were still more lmp]>y and contented, when on the same 
evening, at snjipcr, a carriage rattled through the paved streets 
and stopped l)eloi*e the house. 

Amelia attenti\ e, jumped up and exclaimed : is Watte- 

ville !” If w as he. All hastened to meet him. Father Guyot 
pressed him in his anus much more heartily than lie had ever 
done before. A thousand things were to be asked. Fa- 
ther Guyot at last made aii end to those troublesome inqui- 
ries and placed the Captain next to him at table. The frolick- 
some joyous conversation began anew: ” And only consider 
my dearest Captain,” said Mr. Guyot : “ we liave had that de- 
vilisl) fellow% the Dead Guest in HerlK'sbeiiu, in our own house, 
W^hat do you say to that ? Yes, what w ill you say, within twen- 
ty-four hours he fished out his three brides ; in the first place that 
girl there Amelia, then the Burgomaster's So^y, and the third 
Miss Cow at the imiliner's. We were as tnghtened in this 
town as little children.” 

But the Captain laughed Imartily and said : '' I have din- 
with him to-day in Murten at the Crown ; you mean' surely 
Von Huber, and wo one else?” * 

Mr. G. smiled in an angry mood : " Von Huber here or 
Von Huber there! Be he wlmtexw he will, it was the Dead 
Guest in bodjr, niid that follow shall not get my Amelia, oven 
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if he -were Von Huber. For I slioul4rnot like to have a cold 
^liuclder seize me M'lienever I saw luy son in law. Had he ac* 
tually been < lie son of iny friend, so niueh the worse for him; 
forhereallj looked exactly like the Head Guest as you have 
described him.'’ 

All exclaimed tlie Captain, “ as to that he is very inno- 
cent. When on that eveninp^ I was oblipjed to relate tlie story 
of the Dead Guest, and as I was to describe liis figure, in my 
haste I found no <»ri;;j:iual but just that Yon llid^er. His aji- 
pearance struck me, as he was particularly disagreeable to me. 
When I was ordered to Herbesheim w ith my Company, and as I 
was onl\ a few miles distant tiom the i'apital, on my march 
I made the short joiiniej thither. Dining at the Kin^ of 
Ent^land with a jxreat nninf'cr of j»:uests the unusual hei^lit of 
Von Huber struck me ; he o\ertoppe<l every mortal man by a 
whole head, and his black hair, his pale face, his bla< k dress, 
which he wore in mourning for a rich aunt, all made an impres- 
sion that could iie\ er be obliterated. I was informed that he 
was the son of the famous banker. He was a very indiflerent 
personage to me at tliat time, jel I could not forget his figure; 
and I could still less forget liim when he ceased to be an indif- 
ferent iiuiividual, sifice he — you will permit me to express it — 
since he sued for Amelia.’' 

“Donner!" exclaimed 3Ir. Guyot lauuliing, and lie ndd)ed 
and slapped his forehead ; “A fancy trick troin a rival ! No- 
thing else ! Tliat this entered no one's brain, not even into that 
of the prudent Burgomaster and his Parisian Police ! 
That I could not guess, as soon as I saw' Von Hub(*r, that 
that roguish Commandant might have know n him and formed 
tlie Dead Guest of him ? W'e old men remain, in spite of our grey 
hair, simjde children — But 3Ir. Coiiiiiiaiidant you are the cause 
of these fatal stories ! young Huber must be terribly angry ; be w ill 
curse and swear at tlie maiiner in which he was treated here; he 
will call me an old idiot/’ 

Not so Papa r said AVatteville. H« is on the contrary weU 
pleased with the turn that things have taken. He desired me to 
give his < oinpliments to you, Mrs. G. and Miss Amelia. To tlay he 
and 1 became really good friends. For we naturally disclosed 
to one another tiie secrets of our hearts. At first, lie and I were 
alone at sujiper ; we were very cold. He was gloomy and silent 
though* he did not know me. 1 was gloomy and silent, just because 
1 knew him, and thought iiliu to be on his bridal journey to 
Herbesheim. Out of ])oliteness we exchanged a few wxirds and 
by chance I w^as informed *that he came from Herbesheim and 
that he was on his journey home. A pardonable curiosity burn- 
ed in me to hear more. Of course 1 couid not deny that 1 
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well acquainted with town, and that 1 was the Com* 
iinindant of it. Hah! hah I said he and shook hands 

with me over the table. My lucky rival, to wiioin J must be 
tinder oldigation for his own j^ood tortune !” Thus acquain* 
tance was made, and frankness was the order of the day. Only 
think Papa, he declared tliat Miss Amelia herself told him that 
she was promised to me. and that she be^^cd of him not to ren- 
der her and me unhappy ; on whicli lie seized her hand 
pressed it to his lips and said that he had been oblij^ed to obey 
his father’s will uneonditioi\ally , to visit Herbersheim, and court 
Amelia; but that he had hoped to ehani^e^ alfairs to his purpose 
for that he lov^d, and secretly had made promise to tlie dauf^jh- 
ter of a Professor at the university, who besides her mental 
treasures hail few' earthly ones, which to an old Banker \va» 
horror and abomination. The old (ienth inan under the penal- 
ty of disinheritance, iiad interdicted him t \er\ thuuij;ht of the 
professor’s dauji^lder, that tlie yoitn^ gentleman had ssMun fideli- 
ty to lier, and that he was linulj resolved to marry her af-, 
ter his father’s death.*’ 

“ How '/’’said Mr. G. You Amelia knew all that from him?'’ 

** Children, children, 1 really think \ou ha\t‘ placed tlie fool 
with your father! How is it you ditl not tell me a word, 
not a sy liable ?'’ 

Amelia kissed her father’s hand and said, ^Remember, my 
dear Papa, before you reproaeh your Anndia, tliat wJien 
I returned so Jj;aily from Vou Huber and went up to you 
to speak in liis praise, and as I was to relate eve- 

r\ particular, how an^ry you grew ; you know tha^ you forbade 
me to speak, and that in recompen.se for my silent obedience 
you promised to substitute \V atteville for Von Hiiiier 

** So ? Ha\e I done so ? — Nothing in the A\orld outdoes obe- 
dience, when one wishes to connect it with a little advantage 
“ Was I not obliged to obey? Did yon not threaten to lock 
up dear Mannna and me in tlie cellar, if ^ 

^ Very w ell y ou prating gossip ! Don’t recall my sins.’’ 

“ But since you chattered with young Huber could not 
you have told him, wliat a singular prejudice existed against 
him ? He surely would ha\e biaui abh‘ to convince us that he 
w^as not the Dt‘ad (Uiest ilescribcd by his roguish rival. At least 
you might have given a more reasonable cause for our foolisii 
Wha\ ior !” 

“ That I did. As soon as he knew that there na 
spare place in my heart, he was happy and related to mo 
the story of his own heart ; soon after Mamma and 1 invited 

him to dinner, but ” * 

“ Be silent ! Captain go on with your talc ! He then was not 
m a rage with us ? What must he think of the honorable citi-^ 
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zrens of Herbcshehn ! Did he not thinl^P^that he had entered a 
madhouse, when he arrived in our town 

“Something similar he thought indeed. The behaviour of 
all the inhabitants must have struck him, for he related to rao 
the most laughable and whimsical scenes occasioned by the ge- 
neral fear. But when the story of the Dead Guest was related to 
him, and he was informed that they did him the honor to take 
him for the Winter King, who was reported to have been so 
violently sent from this world two hundred years ago, he re- 
joiced at the terror which he innocently caused by his person.” 

“ And of which you, with your wicked story, are solely the 
cause” said Amelia — Who before that evening parly knew how 
the Dead Guest looked ? The following day the children in 
the street related it to one another. 

“ Well, I was honest enough to confess my whole sin to 
Von Huber, as soon as ) had recovered the use of iny voice af- 
ter a full quarter of an hour*s laughing. That a foolish fancy 
^just painted his figure to imagination, w^as pardonable. But 
at that moment I should sooner have thought of the falling of 
tlie heavens than such a consequence of my story. Von 
Huber laughed with me till his sides were sore. He related to 
me that in order to territy the more eiiliglitened inhabitantsr 
of Herbesheim and to strengthen them in their pious belief, ho 
played a number of tricks in the fashion of the Dead Cuest, To 
plague a police sergeant, he \isited his bride the milliner ; to 
put his landlord in greater fear and astonishment, lie asserted 
that he wished to go to bed early to set out early on the next 
day, but that as soon as it w as dark he had his baggage removed 
by his ow n servants ; that by the moonlight he had taken a walk 
to the next village and that from thence only he had taken hor- 
ses to the next station alter a night's rest there. Never 
have two men in this world so well imitated the unex- 
tinguishable laughter of the Gods of Homer about the activity 
of Vulcan, than we both with our convulsive laughter at the ac- 
tivity of the inhabitants of Herbesheim with the Dead Guest. Over 
a bottle of Champaign, we banished rivalry, made ourselves ex- 
ctelleiit friends and parted later than we first expected when we 
sat down to dinner.” 

Father Guy ot though he smiled as Watteville went on with 
his tale jet seemed to be at war with himself. Chagrin and 

f ladnes^ were singularly mingled on his countenance. Ame- 
a coaxed him writh greater tenderness for she well saw what 
passed within him and smoothed the contractions of his brow 
Knth kisses as often as thej made their appearance. 

“ Children,” said Mr. Guyot ; “ you now see what a train of 
and nonsense, superstition carries along with it, and even 
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I, old philosopher as I an^was obl^ed to wear the foolscap and 
to swim with the stream. I wish icould be ashamed but yet I 
/i?id it ridiculous to be ashamed of our poor human nature. Then it 
is certain let no one think himself too high,’tinn or strong on his 
tcet,biit let him look well Uiat he may not stumble. Mamma or- 
<l(?r a bowl of Punch that we may get cheerful with our Captain. 

I say we, that is to say my own little self ; for you mamma, you 
Jiave carried the palm of victory and require no such 
auxiliary to become cheerful, and as for you Amelia, it is clear 
that you are not very sorrowftil near Watteville through whoso 
means you liave gained the object you most desired.” 

Mamina took the Captain’s hand with a kindly and truly mo- 
tlierly smile and said ; Did you well understand the last word* 
of Papa 

“ No,” said AVatteville blushing and embarrassed, but I wish 
almost to be indiscreet enough to understand them.” 

“ Mamma let the punch be served ; let all this idle talk be » 
put aside. AVe must banish with punch that infernal story from 
(Kir memory. Even the strongest and most courageous man who 
lias heard with coolness a Imndred bullets whistle about bis ears 
has his run-away moments ; the circumnavigator who can trace 
his way through the wide ocean, may lose bis path on a prome- 
nade ; tlie most pious and purest bride of heaven has once a 
moment like other daughters of Eve.” 

‘‘ Do begin to sjieak of something else Papa.” said Amelia 
coaxingly, 

_ “ Bye the by. Captain” continued Mr. Guyot, “ do you know 
that 1 have sold you ? For the prize of getting rid of the Dead 
Guest 1 have sold you to Amelia. Don’t take it amiss that with- 
out your consent, I have disposed of you in your absence. As 
your former tutor I have assumed that right. Here Amelia take 
him. Be happy together !” 

Botli sprung from their .seats and embraced him. 

“ Captain !” said he, put aw'ay your uniform !” 

“ It shall be otf!” said the Captain with tears of joy in his 
eyes. 

And quit the military Service” continued Guyot. For Ame- 
lia is to live with her parents, and I have given you away to 
her, not her to \ou.” 

^ To-morrow 1 shall resign my commission !” 

Children” said father Guyot, “ my joy is too oppressive ; 

I can hardly speak, — give me a glass of Punch — may you be happy 
and wise, and never tremble at such superstitious fears as those 
which made a fool of an old Philosopher; and turned the son of a 
rich banker into a D£.U) GUEST.” V. R. 

Januahv 1830. H 
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It was a Tar^'et that had hcf n 

fair within that gardened space, — and frowned, 
Beetiing in grandeur oVr the deep moat*s bound. 
With spires and bastions tO’.v< ring o’er the scene : 
The steps that led to it were broken noiv. 

And threatened dang r to tli* intruder there ; 

And, a» I sought the battlement’s steep brow, 

JVIr steps shrunk, trembling, back ; yet did I dare 
To climb the da ‘k ascent. The hall I gained^ — ^ 

Its walls yet bright with specks of blue and gold ; 
And, browsing in that desolate spot, behold 1 
A solitary Goat ! — how it attained 
That perilous place I know not ; Imt it fed 
Quietly there,— ^starting hear tread. 


2 . 


Sweet, peaceful rreatnre! -love'st thou too to trace 
The haunts where grandeur once held revels loud ? 
"Wlterc devastation boldlv now takes place 
Of wassail-friuroph, — and the sensual crowd 
Of pleasure’s vassals? — here no longer.sOurids 
The laugh of frivolous miith ; nor meets the car 
The tone of sofi. kitar, or jintc ; for here 
Afrits and spectres walk tlieir dismal rounds ! 

Oh roan ! dost thou not shudder thus to see 
^ hy noblest works overthrown ? — and dost thott. dac# 
To lift in pride thy recreant head, and bear , 

The mien of one all potent ? — yonder tree 
tfatli flourished theie for ages,-^thty are diirt 
Who pismted it be bumble^ bely, just 1 
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ON POETRY 

AND THE SUPPOSED UNSOCIABILITY OP POETf. 


There is perhap?) no man so little understood, or so ill ap* 
preciated in general society, as the Poet. He is uninteliU 
gible and even repulsive, to all bat those who think and fee) 
like himself, or who have an especial partiality for the same pur^-^ 
suits. While his heart overflows with social love, lie is apparent*^ 
ly the most un ocial of human beings. He i.s silent and reserv- 
ed in crowds, and has an appearance of pride and coldness that are 
the very reverse of his natural disposition. One of the most 
essential attributes of the true poet is a profound sympathy with 
human nature, and with the whole external world. It is the 
very depth and intensity of his emotions that compels him to 
wreak himself on expression,” and appeal to the hearts 
Lii frllow creatures. He is only iudiflerent to indiiierent 
things : and when his companions are struck with his .seeming 
apathy, his soul is perhaps tossed upon a sea of thought, and 
his whole- being is involved in a tempest of wild and incommu- 
nicable (ireaina. At such a time it could no more be expected 
that he should be interested by ordinary aflairs, than that a man 
should occupy his mind with the frivolities of fashion in a storm 
an the Atlantic ocean, when the elements apf)earto threaten the 
dis.solulion of a world. 

It may be said that no human being could be continually in 
a state like this, and that the poef must ha\e intervals of calin^ 
wlien he should be alive to the influences of things around 
him. That the poet is alw ays in such a condition of extraordi- 
nary excitement, w e by no means maintain, but his thoughts and 
emotions, come and go, ^*'when no one know'etl^^ and therefore 
is it unreasonable in the man of the world, to accuse the poet of a 
delit iency of social feeling, w hen he is unable to draw the curtain 
of the poePs heart. The man of genius is as incapable as other 
men ol regulating bis moods of mind, and he is sometimes melan- 
choly in the gayest scenes, and cheerful in the dreariest. It is of- 
ten the strong contrast of the state of the external w^orltl, w ith that 
oi his inner soul, that makes him shrink into himself, and appear 
unsocial. But it is the world, and not the poet iliit Is cold, and 
unsympathetic. If the poet w^ere alw ays sure that bis emotions 
Would be understood and shared in by his companions, he w^oiild 
not hesitate to reveal his soul, but the expression of deep feeUngs 
whether of joy or sorrow, to those wTlose minds *are of a sterner 
aud cannot vibrate with the same delicacy of tone> 
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appears absurd and unaccountable. life enthusiasm is received 
with a cold smile, and his grief with wonder and contemptuous 
pity. To add bitterness to these mortifications he is often consi- 
dered either affected or insane. Even sensible and welLmeaning 
people are sometimes utterly unable to appreciate a man of genius. 
How frequently are the acquaintances of celebrated men. astound- 
ed at tiieir success I Tlie annals of Literary Biography teem with 
the mistaken notions of the early friends and companions of th^r 
master-spirits of mankind. We rarely indeed meet with the 
near relative, or intimate associateof a poet, who does not speak 
of him "with irreverence, or what is still more intolerable 
an air of indulgent patronage. Is it then to be wondered at if 
with thoughts that lie too deep for tears,*’ and unparticijiated 
feelings, he shrouds himself in a world of his own, and is solit a- 
ry in the midst of crowds ? From being thus checked in society, 
and unappreciated in personal intercourse, the poet de votes hiin- 
i»elf more exclusively to the cultivation of his divine art, by v\ liich 
Jie is enabled Hsit were in his deep retirement, to toiicli the ge- 
neral pulse with the magic of his nppenl. But his l(»ve of man- 
kind is still conspicuous. He clings to the S3 nq)alhies of hu- 
manity. and rejoices in stirring with kindred feelings the breasts 
of thousands to whom he is personally unknown. 

He feeds his inmost spirit with the rnanna of praise, and lives 
upon the public breatli. When he fails to give delight, lu^ is in- 
capable of receiving it. His existence is inseparably connect- 
ed with that of his fellow creatures, and a mental isolation would 
be worse than death. His pride and happiness consist in the 
power he possesses over the human heart. How glorious is the 
poet who thus shrouded in ])ersonal obscurity, causes the waves 
of human passion to rise an<l fall at his coirimainl ; who warms 
countless multitudes with his own enthusiasm, and stamps iia- 
iiiortality on every burning word ! 

It is the fashion of the day to disparage both Poetry and 
Poets, and the Utilitarians^ would persuade their disciples that 
to unfold the profoundest secrets of the human heart, and to 
thrill, refine and elevate the soul, with 

“ i’hobfl thouj^lits, that wander through eternity,” 

is au idle and profitless amaseraenf, and unworthy the attention of 
a man of sense. The blind, cold and grovelling spirit, of this no- 
vel doctrine ds one of tlie signs of the times that is f ar from graf r- 
fying Uf a truly philosophical observer. It has become an inexcus- 
able heresv to speak of the utility of such men as Shakespeare and 
Mikon, who are actually degracled in the scale of writers below 
lerei^ Bentham and Mr. Mill! These sages would make man a 
automaton, ameclianical machine, whose motions are regu- 
lar by unalterable rules. £v ery thing approaching to enthusiasm> 
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and intensity of sensatid^is regarded by the new school of phi- 
losophy as an evidence of morbid irritability, and is treated as a 
disease. If poets haTe hitherto been reserved in society how much 
more so, must they become in proportion to the prevalence of 
these oj)inions. When they find themselves characterized as 
insignificant triflers, and their art considered an ingenious jug- 
glery, they will speedily shrink from all personal contact with 
the world. It is the aim of the new sect to erect an eternal barrier 
between Poetry and Pliilosophy. They speak of the first as a 
fable, and of the second as .“the only true thing.” But while the 
Muse is represented as a painted and frK oloiis coquet, Pliilosophy 
is a coarse, and sensual being, who can scarcely see a j ard before 
her, and who must touch every thing she hears of before she i^ 
convinced of its existence. Her eyes are ever bent upon the 
ground, her voiee is exerted in endless complaints of the extrava- 
gance of the world, and her soul is ra])t in paltry calculations. 
She is, in fact, a selfish and narrow -minded economist. If Poetry 
present her witli the crj'stala of Castalian streams, her first and** 
last question is how' much they will produce, and to what account 
they can be turned. She has not even the dignity of a mer- 
chant, but is a petty retail dealer in the meanest w ares. This de- 
grading and disgusting spirit has seized for a while upon the 
public mind, but it cannot possibly continue unless the very ele- 
ments of our human nature are decomposed by the chemistry of 
utilitarianism. A\ bile there is beauty in the universe, and it is 
acknowledged to be the production of a beneficent Power, who 
gives us nothing that is useless. Poetry, who bathes herself in 
tlie light and loveliness of nature, will never wholly cease to 
enchant and refine the heart of man. 

We entertain a soinewliat higher opinion not only of Poetry 
but of Philosophy, than the Utilitarians appear to do, and pre- 
sume that those divine spirits were meant to be companions and 
not rivals of each other. 

The word nfility is one of the rocks on which the Bentha- 
mites have been wrecked. Now^ it is admitted, nothing is useful 
but as it eontribnb's more or lessto the liappiness of nmnkind. The 
Benthamites maintai!i that !uqi]>iness consists in sensual enjoy- 
ments — in eating and drinking — in good clothes and comfortable 
houses. The poets do not deny the value of these things, in their 
way, but maintain that the cultivation of the heart and mind is 
moreessemtial, w hen it is considered that w e have something su- 
perior to mere animal existence. To this the BenthamitesVejoin 
that before wc can exert the mental faculties we must support 
life. We must live before we can thipk. Therefore it is of more 
coi^sequence to live than to think, and therefore those articles 
that support life are more useful than poetry. Would not the 
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same afyle t^miwrit prove the imitil^ of virtae ? If the happier 
fiess oi faamaniiie resembied the bappinese of brutes^ the Betitham^ 
ites ivouid have the best of thaeontroverey. It may be urged that 
vre are caricaturing the Utiiitariana, and we do not mean to assert 
that the entire philosophy of these people is compressed into our 
rapid statement, but that we have given a fair representation of 
the case between Poetry and Utilitarianism. We see tiotiiing 
objertiouable in the opposition of the Benthamites to the common 
systems of education, by which boys ai*e taught words instead of 
things, and every language but their.own : — nor are we disposed 
U) question tke truUi of ?the celebrated doctrine respecting the 

greatest happiness of (he greatest number.” We think the tUili-? 
tarianshave argued ou these points with great acuteness and saga* 
city, and are likely to beiK ht mankind by their laboui's. It is a* 
gainst their views of the effects ofthe Fine Arts and Poetry, and 
the elegancies and refinements ot‘ Kte, that we are desirous to make 
a stand, and w e feel the more inclined to do so, because we find 
«i»persons on all sides of us, whose talents demand our esteem,, 
who imve not escaped the contagion of the new mania, and who 
Rctuaily talk with mditlerejice and contempt of those very ao 
comp] Lsh men ts w hicli have elevated their characters, aud madtr 
them wdiat they are. 

Ifthewmrrt lltllify, has been used with no definite meaning,, 
that of Poetn/, has been still more vaguely understood. Many 
tolerably educated people can discover no difference between 
the Rhymester and tlie Poet, and when they hear Poetry spoken 
of as one of the loftiest exertions of the fmnian intellect, they 
are very apt to cast up their eyes in amazement. This confound* 
ing of tlie mechaui^Ni of Poetry w ithtlie spirit, is of the chief 
anises of the little estimation, in wliit h the ‘‘ art divine’’ is too often 
held, even by persons of liberal views, and superior understand* 
ing. But, if Poetry be so mean a thing as to consist in the 
mere jingling of rhymes, how is that there are so few genuine 
Poets, and so many pretenders, and that the notion has so long 
prevailed, that Poeta Nascitur, non fit. It is generally allowed 
that no art or labour will make a Poet, though mere industry and 
good sense may acconqilisli almost every other attainment. The 
lact is that genius of the highest order is essential to the true Poet, 
a?id it is on his knowledge of the human heart, and his exquisite 
sense of moral and external beauty, that he must depend 
for success ir< the cultivation of his art. We shall conclude our 
f^arks, with quoting a few words on the same subject, by one 
at the most profound and original^minded men of the present age 
•—William Wordsworth. , 

“ There are |>eople,” says bp, ** who talk of Poetry as of a matter of 
amusement and idle pleasure ^ who wiU conveise with us as gravely 
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about a tntte for Poetry, H^they express it, as if it were as hf^ilerent 
a thing as a taste for ror>e-dancing, ^>r h'rontionac or Sherry A 
Imth said, ibW Polity is the tmsi phil*)Sophiral of ail writing ; it is so : 
it’s object U truth, not individual and local, but general and operative ; 
not standin g upon external testimony but carried alive into the hearl by^ 
passion, trn^ which la its own testimony, which gives strength and divi- 
nity to thetribunal to which it appeals, and receives them from the same 
tri^nal. Poetry ie the irntt^e of man and nature,. The obstaclt s 
which stand in the way of the fidelity of the Biographer and Historian^ 
and of their consequent utility, are incalculably greater than those which 
are to be encountered by the Voet who li|^ an adequate not oii of the 
dignity of his art. I'lic Poet writes under one restriction onlv% namely, 
that of giving immediate pleasure' to a human being possessed of that in- 
formation whicli may be expected from him, not as a lawyer, a pliysiciani 
a mariner, an astronomer or a Natural l^hilosopher. but as a Man! 

** The knowledge botli of the Poet and the man of Science, is pif'asnre, 
but the knowledge of th^ one clings to us as a necessary part of our exis- 
tence, our natural and unalienable inheritance ; the other is a personal 
and individual acquisition, slow to come to us and bv no habitual and’ 
diieot sympathy connecting ns with Our fellow beiugs.'^*^ Poetry is the 
breath and finer spirit of all ; it is fh>' impassion ul express 

ston ichirh ie in the countenance of Toe objects of the 

Poet’s thoughts are every-wliere j though the eyes and senses of man* 
are. it is true, bis favorite guides, yet he will fodow wherever he can find 
an atmosobere of aensation in which to mo\e his wings. Poetry is the 
iirataiidlast of aU knowledge— U t« ae immortal as the heart of man P* 

" R, 


AUTUMN. 


AutumK ! and the red sun thro’ mottled clouds, 

Lih® fire bark thro’ blue waves , his passage cleaves ; 
In yellow raiment all the orchard shrouds. 

And gilds with glory all the saffi-on sheaves. 

The wind, fleet handmaid of the harvest held. 

Curling the golden tresses of the corn, 

Brings On the breaking silence of the morn 
The reapers* song — ^Lo ! where they gaily wield 
Their gkttming sickles, brandished high in ait 
£re they begin their merry toil i^and now 
'i'he sun,, advancing from his Eastern lair* 

Chases from soiest hearts sad dreams of iiight*** 

Foe darkest waters wiU reflect his light ! 


Ba c. c 
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ON THE ABOLITION OF SUTTEE. 


** In a Government the life of the meanest subject is held precious,*’ — Manteiquieu* 


The surest tests of civ ilization are the value of human life, and 
the treatment of women. Where life is held so ciieap, that 
little repugnance is 1‘elt at taking jt by violence ; and where 
woman is less the companion and the friend of man tlian his 
slave — we need look no further to be conviiu ed that civilization 
amongst a people exhibiting these conclusive signs must be very 
imperfect. 

There is a certain principle of destructiveness, so to expres.s 
it, that pervades no less a state of society perfectly barbarous than 
a state of society even considerably advanced in civilization. — 
•-In the first; it is the efiect of neces.sity. — In the second it is a 
custom derived perhaps from the barbarous precedent of the first. 

Thus the Cannibal has not the slightest repugnance to killing, 
and devouring his neighbour, whom in fact he considers as little 
better than so much walking ^ provafi " — nor does his conscienco 
give him the slightest whisper that he is doing wrong. He must 
cat his neighbour or starve. Let this Cannibal again — have 
plenty offish and the flesh of sheep, goats, &Cv and a few escu- 
lent roots or vegetables, and he will no longer attack his neigh- 
bour to eat him. The barbarism of necessity now at an end — next 
comes the barbarism of custom. Cannibals familiar with the 
sight of human beings slaughtered for food — have a certain 
yearning for the pomp and circumstance of the thing — though 
no longer impelled to it hy hunger. Accordingly, when one tribe 
beats another in battle, some of the prisoners are made slaves, as a 
kind of festival in hoaiuar of the event ; a festival rendered per- 
haps the more acceptable inasmuch as both tribes may happen to 
be some days journey from their goats or iiogs, and esculent roots. 
Some bright genius of a chief accordinglj , proposes that they should 
slaughter and cook a few of their prisoners. In process of time 
however they are weaned from anthropophagy entirely, but 
still a hankering Ibr slaughter remains, and a religious character 
is given to what formerly was a mere Cannibal festival, and 
the prisoners are oflered up, as victims on the altars of their gods, 
or as Sacrifices to the manes of their deceased friends. 

The principle of destructiveness being now associated with re- 
ligion or the doctrine of thf soul’s immortali tv falsely understood, 
leads as it has done in many quarters of toe world to frequent 
aokide, nmtiktion, and mmder. 
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in fiome places^ the nUst nffeeta of the priadple having disap- 
peared before the ameliorating light of gradmu emliaatiM^ its 
traces are to be found in certedn cuttings and maimitigg, and 
savage austerities and penances. At this stage of society^ how* 
ever, the effects of the principle are personal not relative, and the 
individual is contented in his gioomy and superstitious notions 
of tlie most merciful and compassionate creator of the Univene> 
with executing such penance or ponisliTneiit upon himself alone. 

Connect this destructive principle in some way, not only with 
the superstitions^ but the self-interest, or ernolument of iitdividu^ 
als, and then the ditBculty of reforming it, becomes much in* 
creased. 

Even in Great Britain now so polished, history informs us^ 
that Cannibalism once prevailed; and after its disappearanco 
followed the human sarritices of the Druids, a people considera- 
bly advanced in civilization, and gentle traces of whose system 
are still very jierceptible in those parts of the country where the 
tide of coTUineree, with the manners it induces, has not swept a- 
way all the ancient land marks. Amongst the natives of Ota- 
heite too when our navigators became first acquainted with them, 
human sacrifices, and child murder, were common, but both in 
Britain and Otaheite the detestable practices alluded to, were 
abolished by the pious and persevering exertions of the Christi- 
an missionaries, wdio incnlcated a system of revelation and mer- 
cy before w^hich the other vanished, 

' As Etua’s fires jprow dim before the rising day/ 

It would be in vain to enquire how the practice of Suttee first 
arose. The custom itself betrays in its hideous features, that it 
is the off spring of barbarity and superstition. It prevails we be- 
lieve more in Bengal than in any other part of India, and Kali 
too, has more wtirsluppcrs in Bengal tiian any where else, so 
fai- as we are aware of, and there can be little doubt w e believe, 
that human victims were once offered up on the altars of this 
goddess. 

Amongst our countrymen at home, and indeed in Europe ge- 
nerally, the Hindoos are considered as a humane, polite, and 
highly civilised people. We by no means deny that they gene- 
rally are so, nor will it be unaccountable to a close observer of 
human nature, that a people extremely scrupulous about the life 
ot an insect, or a reptile, should under certain circumstances 
not only be careless of human life, but absolutely claim it as a 
privilege, to cast their children to the sharks. Extraordinary as 
It may appear it may still be pbUosophically accounted for, how 
a inau ^at would shudder at killing a call', will, without compuno* 
tion, give his assistance in having his ng^d mother roasted alive* 
January 1830 . 
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Here then we have a very revolting ^iSustration of the opera- 
tion of that principle of destructiveness to which we have refers 
' red and upon which we could expatiate at greater length, but 
that we scarcely deem it necessary. Here we have the terrible 
reaction previous to perfect civilization of the last workings of 
evil and oppression upon the weaker vessel, while man himself 
strong in his selfish decrees and immunities, sacrifices nothing 
whatever, no, not even his convenience. Here we see the most 
helpless and destitute of human beings, a widowed woman, per- 
haps the mother of a weak and forlorn family^ called from thtsir 
soft endearments, and the genial influences of nature, (never so 
precious as when we are to be torn from them abruptly, and for- 
ever,) to be consigned to a sudden and terrible death. 

We cannot, however say, that we feel any suiprise at ab- 
surdities however monstrous of which Superstition is the 
mother and self-interest and wordly emolument, are the spon- 
^.sors ! We are not astonished at any horrid or barbarous ano- 
malies among a people where women are almost nonentities, or 
have no palpable weight in the moral scale. 

Certainly nothing is further from our intentions than to allude 
in the slightest degree, disrespectfully, to the Religion of the 
Hindoos, or tliat of any other people on the face of the earth. 
So long as such religion does not sanction crimes incompa- 
tible with public justice, and in violation of the express law of 
nature as respects human liie, the Government have noth- 
ing to do with it, but to tolerate it. When however, it 
passes the proper, the eternal bounds of justice and humanity, we 
would say to it in the sublime words of the sacred oracles. 

Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be staid.’’ 

Once more to refer to this destructive principle of human na- 
ture, w e may state that it was an old custom with some of the 
natives of the Eastern Archipelago to waylay some of their own 
countrymen and Europeans, for the purpose of cutting their 
heads ofl', to be used secundum artem in some superstitious ce- 
remony. When the British Government had a niore extensive con- 
netion with the Indian Archipelago than it has at present, the 
practice in question was found to be a dreadful evil, especi- 
^ly, as the heads of Europeans happened to be more in request 
than those of Natives. What did the British Authorities to 
the Eastward do under these circumstances ? Did they permit 
this pretty system of assassination to proeeed, because forsooth 
the Malays urged that the practice had a religious source ? No, 
they put it down in every instance by bringing the* decapitators 
to trial for the murder^ and if found guilty, they were executed. 
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Formerly the Natives oi^^engal had a fancy for throwing their 
children into the sea at Saugor point, and leaving them to he de-^ 
voured by the sharks and alligators, and all on the score of religion. 
It is useless to argue with tne ignorant and the superstitiouslj 
besotted ; — but will not the better informed even for a moment re- 
flect, how unlikely it is, that the wanton and cruel sacrifice of 
life, should be acceptable to the most beneficent author of life,; 
or that if he required it he would not have unequivocally mani- 
fested his desire, instead of leaving it to nature to outrage it- 
self on the plea of propitiatirfg him ? 

That atrocity was put down at once, by a decree of the Go- 
vernment, by in short, the justice and the fearlessness of the 
Marquess of VVellestey, and what was the result, Bigots grum- 
bled a little at first, but the body of the people and even the Kali 
worshippers in Bengal not being wholly alien to the filial influence 
of mother nature, were soon reconc iled to an order to desist from 
a practice that those feelings which may sleep, but are never 
eradicated, told them was wrong, in the utmost degree. The 
custom now is only a matter of history, and some of the natives 
hesitate not to say that such a monstrous abuse could never 
have existed. The very enactment of a law however, proves the 
crime to have existed even in the absence of more positive proof, 
and we trust the time is not far distant, w hen, the majority will 
doubt that there ever was such a tiling as Suttee* 

When Suttee was permitted by the British ruling power 
it certainly was upon the express understanding that tlie practice 
was not only peremptorily enjoined in the shasters, but that the 
sacrifice shobld be perfectly voluntary, and in 710 way, either di- 
rectly or indirectly enforced by other parties. 

For a long time the arnomaly went on without, perhaps attrac- 
ting so much notice as it ought to have done. Murmurs not 
loud, but deep, were heard against the custom as well in India 
itself as in different parts of Europe. At length out of the 
very body of the Hindoos themselves stepped forward an enlight- 
ened, ana intrepid assertor of the laws of nature and humanity. 
This was not however a mere well meaning, but ignorant zealot. • 
No, the person in question was a man of extraordinaiy talents, 
and endowments, and of a benevolence equal to his intellect. He 
was too, a Brahmin, a learned Brahmin, and he proclaimed it to 
his deluded countrymen that Suttee was no where enjoined in the 
shasters ! We are too much accustomed in the wordluiess of 
daily parlanct to attribute many tilings to chance or *mere 
human ability. We must coniess, that to us it appears, that the 
finger of providence was visible in a proceeding, which out of 
the very rank^i of bigotry and superstition, called forth a powerful 
and enlightened advocate for the interests of truth; nature^ huina« 
aity and true religion/ 
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• Ad4 to ikiB, tbat it pr«F6d doubt ttoii to lOany in* 

stances the sacrifice was m means voluntary, hut that scenes 
of undisguised, and wanton atroc^ took pkce ; aikd that mim- 
hers of intelligent natives expressed their surprise that tho 
British Ctovemment did not pot the practice down ^ seeing that iM 
was little better than a local abuse of which the great body of the 

S ople did not approve. Nay with an adroit strwe o£ soj^stry^ 
e advocates of Suttee turned round upon us, shifting the aims 
of barbarity from their own shoulders to' those of their masters, 
and argued because the British magistrate eame to see that the 
woman herself desired to burn, that it was British autliority 
that kept up the castom of Suttee and not themselves! Hero 
then was a practice in its mUdest form, culpable in tbc extreme ; 
but in its worst pe rfectly horrid, and forming a tbdi blot on the 
nnnak of British connexion with India. W hat a debt of gratitude 
then do we not all, as well as the natives tlieittselvea owe to that 
distinguished member of an illustrious House, that trviy English 
» statesman who has stretched forth his arm strong injustice, and 
whde be bestowed a meed of nmasureless merry for which thou* 
sands still unborn will yet bless Ids memory ; cleared the British 
name from tl^ stain that so long has mihappiiy tarnished it ! 

Much delusion mixed itself up for years w ith the Suttee questaon, 
producing a difference of opinion respecting the exjiediency of 
what all were agreed upon as to the abstract principle. Acrcor- 
dingly there were, and for ought w^e know, are £uro|)eans, who 
supposed that any interference of authority with the practice 
would only increase Un evil that it was so desirable to put an 
end to altogether. The fallacy of this objection is pdVceptible at 
a glance. It wa.s as much as to say that our bands were not strong 
enough to put down a system of nrurder, a position which if it w ere 
true would prove that the British Were uiilrt to Goveni incha, for 
if authority is not strong enougli to protect the weak agaiust the 
strong, even when backed by t^ demon of superstition, it is strong 
for nothing. 

By the repeal of the Suttee, which formed no canon of the Hin- 
doo rebgion, and which even if it had ought not to be permitted by 
any Oovermnent, since tolerarion then would become cruelty ; and 
it is an axiom of all Governments that crime in the subject 
must not be )>erTnitted to go unpunished. By the abolitiofi of 
tilts abliorred practice we say, that the toleration most wisely and 
pfoperly extandod by the J^itiab GoventBi^ni to the Hindoo 
rdigioh rematoiFperfectly uutrenchcd upon. 

A Gavernment may tolerate much, but to expect that it should 
eontiime to tolerate tfie destruction of human life under its very 
eyes, no matter on what pretext, is too absurd to any oiind, but 
oite betetted by prejudice, ignorance or ajj^icrstitiou. After the 
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infomatioB that'acamli^ted ot> tlie s«bjeel, and the cir- 

cuinsiances that were distinctly developed, ihe only course left, 
aiul the only one worthy of a great and jiisi power to pursue, was, 
since Suttee had been so abused, STTR-e it had advanced irom its 
iirst less revolting positron of stticide, to abolish the practice in 
loto. 

That all the Hindoos will approve of the abolition is not to 
be expected. There are two leading reasons w hy some of them 
wont like it. These are, the objection of prejudice, and the 
objection of interest. . 

Montesquieu in philosophising on national characteristics, at- 
tributes to delicacy of organization, some Eastern peculiarities. 

‘ If, he says, to that delicacy of organs which renders the Eas- 
tern nations so susceptible of every inipressLou, you add likewise 
a sort of indolence of mind, naturally connected with that of the 
body, by means of which they growr incapable of am exertion 
or eflort ; it is easy to conkprehend that w hen once ihe soul has 
received an impressiou she cannot change it. This is the reason • 
that the laws, manners, and customs, even those which seem quite 
indiflferent, such as their modes of dress, are the same to tliis very 
day in Eastern countries as they were a thousand years ago. '^ 

As to the objection' of interest, it is not one of the least extra- 
ordinary features of the practice of Suttee, that it canu* to bo 
regarded as a measure of domestic economy! What says llie 
philo-sultee, is the use of a widow, es|)erially an old one ? She only 
incurs (xpence, ‘come my worthy’’ good woman, you surely cannot 
be so lost to the honour of your family as to survive your dearly 
beloved iiusband, even thougli lie did occasionally give you a 
beating.' The poor creature thus appealed to cannot resist, and 
fanaticism or drugs, tinisii the good work, ami thus a burden is 
got rid of! We grant that many through the sorcery of delusion, 
might be actuated by more exalted motives, but it will be imprac- 
ticable for the stoutest advocate for the burning system to deny 
that it was to a certain extent fell to be economical. 

A great and just pritmiple is not to be eventually kept down by 
such objections, any more than the stone rolling down the mountain's 
side, is to be turned from its course by a few mice rmlning against 
it ! There are certain things that cannot be permitted to be mere- 
ly convtntional. One of these is the preservation of limiian life. 
The abolition measure has therefore vindicated the cause of huuia- 
justice, and good (Government, for as ouc, motto, irrefraga- 
Wy proclaims. . 

In a just Government, the life of the meanest subject 

PRECIOUS. j. 


• Spirit of ILmni, Book xir , chap, t. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN A LjfelY’S ALBUBf. 

Lady — iboagh no poetic fire 
Breathe in my verse — no Muse inspiiio 
My soul with that resplendent lore 
That glitters in the page of Moore — 

With WoRDswoRTH^s Sentiment profound — 

Or Byron's storm of thouobt and sound — 

Or classic CampbellX patriot glow — 

Or Scott's free strain, whose numbers flow 
As wildly as the wandering rills 
Mid Scotia's proud romantic hills — 

The state, the tenderness, and power 
Of Southey in his happier hour — 

The gentle truth, and visions bold^ 

Of him"^ the “ Ta/e of Love/' that told— 

Or Shelley's wilderness of dreams, 

His thunder clouds, and meteor-gloanas— 

Though powers like these alone are given 
To spirits touched with light from heaven^ 

Who seem upon this earth to wave 
Celestial wands — and thousands crave 
A spark of their immortal flame, 

To cheer them on the path of fame. 

Yet crave in vain — and ntid the throng 
E’en 1 have dared an idle song — 

Though barren rhymes my labours raise> 

Poor shrubs on which the su^ of praise 
But seldom beams , — 1 do not fear 
Fair Lady ! thine indulgent ear ; 

For promptly at thy soft command — 

And who could check his heart or hand 
At Beauty's call — I’ve framed a lay 
Whose sound perchance some future day 
May bid thee hail with kind regard 
*1116 memory of thy friend and bard. 

But turning to my ti^k and theme. 

What rays of glory round me stream ! 

The dazzling gems these leaves enclose — 

The various spells that Genius throws 
On every page — the flow’rets rare 
Transplanted in this bright Parterre — 

Str^ dumb the faint descriptive muse. 

As suBhbeams mock the painter’s hues 
Nor need these simple verses tell 

The hand of 'Paste hath chosen well. P. L, Jt. 


CoUridge. 
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THE VICTIM. 

A FRAGMENT OF AN EASTERN TALE. 

# ¥ ♦ ♦ voice came through the thick darkness deep 

and thrilling as the note of the Abyssinian trumpet, but solemn 
and sweet as the call of the inoollah when it floats over the sleep- 
ing city on the breath of the grey morning. “ Where my star rests 
there is the victim ; thrice must the blow be struck ere the portals 
of my glory yield entrance to my worshippers ; be firm ! be for- 
tunate !*’ A noise like the fap olf muttering of receding thunder 
was heard, tike darkness cleared away, the bright moon lighted 
up the frost fogs and the mials of the valley. Amurath stood 
alone in the shadow of the terrible Dewalaghiri, above him hung 
those awful summits of eternal snow, around him was the silence 
of death. 

* ^ ^ ^ * I’liere was stillness in the palace of the 

great merchant Kara Mostapha, the bridal feast was over, and 
nothing broke the quiet of the marble halls but the murmuring 
of the soft night wind amongst the braucbesx>f the jassamin and 
rose trees, and the plash of the numerous fountains as their sil- 
\er waters glittering in the moonlight fell back like showers of 
pi'arls into tlieir basons of jasper and agate, ^ 

Mourad the brave soldier who rescued Kara Mostapha from 
the Bedouins, who had made the Koords tremble befoi'e the 
banner of the crescent, who at the risk of his own life saved the 
only daughter of tlie great merchant, when her boat sunk in the 
rapul waters of the Tigris, has this day espoused her, the beautiful, 
the rose of Bagdad — the pearl of terrestrial loveliness. Do 
you see that dim purple light like a star that seems to hover over 
the house of Kara Mostapha’’ ? said a solitary passenger in the 
still and deserted street to a soldier of the night watch. I do, 
replied the soldier, and now the moon has set, it seems brighter ; 
may the prophet avert evil omens ! See it sinks into tlie gilt roof 
of the Harem, now it is gone ; how fast the black clouds are ga«- 
thering, the big rain drops are beginning to fall heavy and fre- 
quent, and bark to the thunder growling a far off — salaam salaam 
alikoom ; I must reach the caravanserai ere the storm comes on. 
There was a scream louder than the howling af the fempest, 
another and another, a scream of death from liaram of the 
palace of the rich merchant ; lamps and torches blazed and gleam- 
^ with a dusky flame in the white glare of the ceaseless iight- 
aing, and glanced upon spears and flashing scimitars and tha 
uuturbaned heads of men who had risen and grasped their arms 
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in wild haste. Shouts, execrations and^reats of vengeance were 
niiijgled with the roar of the increasing storm, and the ceaseless 
cry of despairing women— the bride lay murdered on the bridal 
couch, where was the bridgrooin ? 

The sun was sinking in all the glory of a Persian summer 
evening — the hills, the woods, appeared as if viewed through a 
transparent dew" of gold, far in the distance arose the vast peak 
of Demawend reflecting back fronj its summit of eternal snow 
the crimson radiance of the western sky, but with a softer hue, 
like thal rosy light which fdls the fourth heaven ; nearer w^ere the 
w hite slender Meenars of the modest village musjeed, rising above 
the daj'k tamarind foliage which ent*ompassed them like columns 
of peai'l in tlie green caves of the ocean. Tlie purple mist was 
gathering in the valliesaiid there was no sound to break the deep 
tramiuillily of the hour save the long solemn call of the Mezzouin 
to evening devotion. Auiuratli gazed upon the scene before him 
and tor a moment the visions of revenge, and tlie remembrance 
of past glory, faded from his mind, his head drooped, he covered 
his tace w)ih his hand and sighed deeply, the sound aroufied the 
little Yousef, w!io was reclined contentedly on the flowery bank, 
Ills bead resting on the knees of his friend, and his eyes fixed 
upon the beautiful clouds which floated around the setting sun. 
Alas you are unhappy ! said the ulieciioiiate child, removing 
Ainurath’s liand from his face, and gazing w ith kind earnestness 
upon the noble but wasted features of the exiled prince, you are 
unliappy Mourad, how shall I please you ? Dear Mour^ how 
shall Iniake you happy ? siiail 1 climb those trees over the stream 
for a cool {Kimgranate to refresh you ? shall 1 bring your kullee« 
an ? shall I tell the tale poor Leila taught me ? what shall 1 do 
to make you look less sadly — nothing, nothingmy excellent child 
answered Amurath, kissing his snowy tbrehead, it is sunset, uiy 
strength is scarce equal to the ia.«d our faith enjoins, but the even<* 
ing meal will restore me — well, cried Uie delighted boy, bow glad, 
how glad 1 shall be, there are the beautiful grapes my uncle 
lUiostaphahas sent, and 1 have gathered some fresh oranges, and 
my mother has prepared a wdieaten cake, and then my unck you 
know sups with us, and, added he laughing and clapping his lilUa 
hands, be has ever a flask of sheeraz wine and that shall restore 
you Mourad. But you forget my dear Yousef, said Ai^uirath, in 
n naebulcholir tone, you forget in anticipating the pleasures oi' our 
^Kastdbat U is to be the lust we shall partake together. Alas 
alas i,, cried the child, why did you remind me of that, unkind 
Mauild; as 1 rested with tuy bead upon your knee and watch-* 
§4 %il^l’Mtttibii sky, I ceaF?d to Utink upon the miserable to^ 
ilpisraw« Oh jUburad, Houradl do not that wo paetto meet 
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]u> more, tell me tliat come to me in Miasr, I shall be a 

^reai man, my uncle say si shall — I shall have camels and horses 
and slaves and gold» but 1 will give all to you ; and then 1 will 
cool your sherbet, and bring your kullian,and twine my fingers 
in this beautiful hair, and kiss vou, as I do now — nay Mourad 
do not speak sadly, do not look sorrowfully upon me, but call 
me your own Yousef, your little brother — and bid Ailali bless 
me as you did that night when I found you lying the 
side of the swollen stream, worn out by the storm, fainting 
i^ith hunger and fatigue ; juid warmed your cold liands and 
gave you heed mushk. The obdurate heart of the Prince 
uas touched — with a Ireinbliiig vuice and do\vncast eye he call- 
ed upon Allah to bless his liUle preserver, u hilst the tears cours- 
ed down lii< ^diceks and he pressed the innocent to his breast, 
but stay, crir'd the child, suddenly breaking away from him, I 
have heard i'ukcer Mooli uiiiinud Moolah sa) that when our 
h<*Hrts wish for happiness, we should jiray to God and liis Pro- 
phet who are alone able to grant it to us — hark to the Allah Hu ! 
It 4S the hour of the evening Numaz. I will pray Mourad that 
we may meet again, do thou pray with me and I know that 
Allah will give us what we ask, 1 know he will not refuse you 
an} thing tor 1 am sure / eoidd not — ^with these words he turn- 
ed liis fac<‘ to the South and prostrated himself in humble adora- 
tion bel’on* tlie Eternal. His prayers ascended to the seventh 
Heaven with the incense of the sweet flowers around him, an 
otlering not more jmre than that of his simple and loving heart— 
Auiurath who had been much atfected by the whole of the child's 
behaviour viewed him with humid eyes and with a fondness which 
he had not imagined he could hn\e felt again towards any hu- 
man being. If ever 1 urn restored to Empire, said he internally^ 
and his eye was brighter with the thought : that boy shall bo 
high among the highest, but poor Yousef 1 will not hurt tby 
gentle heart even now— my prayers ! — ^jioor child ! he little 
knows that while niy head bows my heart cannot bend: but no 
mutter 1 will not deny him all the gratification an empty cere- 
mony can atford to lus innocent mind. Making these reflections 
Amurath stepped towards Ids little friend with an intention of 
prostrating himself by his side; but he was spared this mockery 
cf adoration. On a sudden he stopped like one frozen by tho 
breath ot the Sassir, liis face became livid, large drops of agony 
trembled on his forehead, his features were convulsed, he stared 
mildly for a moment and beheld — Merciful Allah ! — over the head 
oftlie kind hearted, the innocent, the gentle Yousef fiovered the 
still solitary violet star which called for his destruction. At first 
the wretched Amurath desired to doubt the evidence of his sen- 
he struck his eyes violently with his clenched bund as if to 
January 1830. K " 
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Mind fkem t« ftttal l>at^3i& remained born-' 

ing dimly add siicfiitly wer the devoted Tictiin, Anrarath’s 
breath eame thkk, the otiginri black diNip that poisoned hia 
beatt’s blood spread like fire through every vein, yet still he hesi- 
tated to execute the dreadful offiee be bad bound himself to per- 
Ibrm. Cttrses on my heoftatioii, muttered he ^oirvttltfively — ^is it 
this I prove myself worthy of the aid at* the inflexible and 
mighty being who only asks this poor sacrifice in return ? is it 
thus I prove myself worthy of empire^ of revenge— liave the 
young the brave fallen bOneath* my sabre, has my dagger 
drank tlie blood of the grey-haired anil the beautiful, and am 1 
to be baulked when on the very threshold of my glory by eom^ 
passion for a foolish child ? Gtirse| on my woman s heart, but 
curses on yc, ye fiends who i^act this sacrifice. Come 
round abhon^, despised, spirits of murder and of darkness ; 
guide my steel, receive your victmu He advanced with a 
noiseless but unsteady step towards the prostrate infant, 

► again he paused for the iTsveet accents of the little Yousers 
childish Namaz came upon his ear like a fresh breeze upon 
ihe brow of a fainting traveller. * Spare Mourad,” prayed tlm 
unsuspicious child, Spare Mm Gracious Allah until I am rich 
and great, and can make him happy.*^ Amurath had not lost all 
human feeling and affections' — his heart was hard, but it was not 
of steel or of marble ; for a moment the struggle was dreadful 
within him, his breast was tom and his frame was shaken by a 
thousand contending feeKngs, his good genius appeared for a 
mngle instant to triumph ; Emjnre, revenge, all were forgotten ; 
Amurath might still have lived to repent — slowly then was he 
sheathing his half drawn dagger, while a tear he endeavoured in 
vain to repress trembled on his cheek, his purpose was given up, and 
he turned to fly from the dangerous spot, when suddenly a light 
scornful burst of laughter floated in the air above him, like the 
hum of bees when there is the alence of hot noon in the still val- 
ues of Sjlbct — Amurath started, he'glanced wildly and savage* 
!y around, his fierce and indignant spirit appeared to blaze in 
every feature of his face, his teeth were set — his eyes flashed fire, 
he grasped his dagger and tlie next moment it was buried to the 
very hilt in his preserver’s body. No scream, no struggle an- 
tioUnced the sensations of his innocent victim ; the stroke was 
bure as it was sudden, the luckless Yousef fell upon his face with* 

‘ ' op his holy and spotless soul to Azrael 
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FRIENDSHIP'S OFFERINa~FORGET-M&.NOT— BENfiAD ANNUAC. 

We have been favored with the proof sheets and engravings 
of the Friendships^ Offering for 1830, and as we have reason 
to believe that we possess the only oopy of the work in this conn* 
try it affords us great pleasure to be able toy make libera! ex- 
tracts from- its pages for the aniusefaent of our Readers; It is 
really surprizing to observe the rapidity with which the Annuals 
are now prepared for publii^tiom The present work must have 
been nearly finished in the eiriy part of August, and Ackermann’s 
F6rgeUme^Not^ was ready pei^ps a month before. We hear 
that the latter publication has also been received in this coun* 
try, and will be exposed for sale, perhaps before the appearance 
of our Magazine. Should we be fortunate enough to procure a 
copy in sufficient time we shall give our Readers some account^ 
with a ftw specimens, of its contents. 

The Friendship's Offering for 1830 will support, but not in- 
crease the reputatkm, of tins pleasing and elegant publication. 
We believe it is still edited by Air. Thomas Pringle, though 
as our copy is defective in the tifl© page and preface, which were 
not printed at the time the book was sent us, we cannot be sure 
that we owe the selection and arrangement of. the* articles and 
engravings to his acknowledged, taste and. experience. Who- 
ever may be the Editor, however; the work will reflect credit on 
his name. It opens with the following very jfleasant prologue 
in which, as the talkative little Book is represented as of the 
feminine gender, we can excuse an air of good humoured. vanis-- 
ty, and a slight touch.of jealousy and pretension.. 

PaOLOGUB* 

(Liber Loquitur.) 

Kind Readerr-here thine ear incline : 

I am the sevemtr of my line ; 

Before jDte six fek sisters passed, 

Each sweet one lovelier than tlie last ; 

With charms to win both ear and eye, 

ITiey came*— they oonqncred — and swam by,. 

Tis now my turn— Hmd I am toki~ 

(For though 1 blush to seem so bold— 

So vainly vaunting of my beauty, 

I must, you know, perforin my duty) 

Vm told that I shall lar outsfahie 
The elder eiiertwis df my Unti 
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That the first talents of the lal^ 

Hav« in my trai' had a hand; 

That money has been freely spent ' 

In givinjs; me accomplishment ; 

And nought, in short, has been awanting 
To make me perfectly enchanting. 

Nay more : my kind admirers hint 
(Though I dare say there’s nothing irt’t) 

That even the brilliant Souvenir 
Will be eclipsed when I ap'^ear ; 

That the meek, prudish Amulet 
W ith bitter jealousy will fiet; 

That Keeps 4 KE, Gem, FoitOET-MB-NoT, 

And some whose names I have forgot^ 

Who dress themselves in silk attire. 

For very envy will expire. 

I mention this by way of jest— 

Not that 1 credit it the least. 

Comparisons mi^ht seem invidious — 

I just shall hint — Cm not quite nideous : 

\Ve ALL, I trust, shall lovers gain. 

For men by diverse charms are ta’en ; 

Some fancy looks demure and gra>e. 

Such as my serious cousins have. 

Offering and Amulet, dear creatures ; 

Some like the more coquettish features 
Of Ke£Psaj!:e, that court-loving dame. 

Who sets all Bond-street in a flame ; 

Some doat on pretty Bi/ou ; many 
Prefer sweet Souvenir to any ; 

Others, again, have ne’er forgot 
Their dear first love, Forcbt-mf^Vot ; 

Still, on the whole — if friends don’t flatter^ 

I bear tlie bell. But that’s no matter ; 

We are a band of bright compeers — 

Why should we pull each others’ ears ? 

Onr competition brings much good. 

If followed in a generoos mood. 

’Tis owned tliat our own glorious land 
Alone can boast so fair a band ; 

Then, let our jealousy be shewn 
How best to keep that boast our own 5 
And teach our offspring to inherit 
The noble rivalship of merit. 

. OcL 1829. p. O. 

I%e next article Is apoemeutUled “ A Gryfrom South Africa.* 
James Montgomerys, the.celebnited B»rd <d' Sbefiield. It con- 
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tains perhaps more reli^n and philanthropy than good poetry 
though even as a library compositfiln it is by no means discredit 
table to his genius. 

The next article that attracts our notice is The outline of a 
Life by William Kennedy, the author of a little v^olume of Po- 
etrj, entitled “J'itful Fancies.” There is considerable power 
and condensation in this story, but it is too desperately sad, and 
there is occasionally a visible hankering after startling effects. 
These faults are also observable in the Author’s Poetry, which 
with some energy and spirit/ is a little melo-d»‘amatic. <mcl be* 
trays at time's the “ toil and trouble” of the author, and his de- 
tcrniination to be outrageously w^retched. He is c?i])ab!e of 
better things, and if he would only look on the sunny side of 
tlio moral an 1 external world, he would be a happier man, and 
a more useful and agreeable writer. 

We think it one of the greatest objections to our Literary 
Annuals that so many murky and miserable narratives are al- 
lowed to darken their pages and invest them with a character 
of gloom, that is utterly at variance with the nature of a 
Keepsake, which should rather inspire gladness and merriment, 
than tears and horror If th^se melancholy contributions are en- 
couraged and increase upon us, a Literary Annual, will eventually 
Resemble Pandora’s box, and be the last thing in the world that we 
should offer to a friend, Wliat often renders these horrible sto- 
ries, the more objectionable, is that they ha\e no moral end in 
view% and gratuitously liarrow up the reader’s miud for no better 
purpose than to prove the author’s power of inflicting pain. 

On the whole however the prose compositions in the volume be- 
fore us, though too often imbued with the lueiancUoly, we have 
just reprobated, are more able ami spirited than the poetical. The 
reverse is usually the case in the other Annuals. There are 
nevertheless many very beautiful verses, scattered through tlio 
work, and a few of them we must lay before our readers. T’le 
following little poem entitled “ The Sony of the Forsaken 
Maid"' is full of simple pathos. 

SONG OF TUB FORSAKEN MAID. 

I. 

On, weel I mind ? the moon fl;»ng bricht 
Upon th^ wave her quivering flame ; 

The birds sang love frae liowe and heicht,— • 

An’ ane was by I daurna name. 

The fields are mute, the sangsters flownj. 

The leaves hae left tlie silent tree *, 

In haste awa the spring has ftown; , 

An’ my Imc’s forsaken me. 
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Fbrgoiten is Uiat ipiofttrel strain, 

Sae loved an’ lost; witliout regrets 
The wave in. darkness sleeps agaio~ 

An’ why mam iTemember yet? 

Oh, gin that lesson 1* could wiwst 

Frae tky deep heart, thou darksome sea! 

An’ whare said I sae mMj rest, 

Sin* my ftiaae love’s forsaken me ? 

Some ^^liiiicsto theHccHireast,* b3rl6hti Clare, the Northamp- 
tonshire Peasant, thoH^h rather too lonff for extract have much of 
the tenderness and truth of Bams. Tne Stanzas entitled “ The 
Hills and Freedom,** by C. ReddiniJ, the actinia, though not osten- 
sible Editor of the New Sllontfaty Inagazine, have spirit and anima- 
tion. 

This gentleman has lately pnbli.shed a volume? of Martial 
Songs, aikd though it has not yet reached India, as we had 
formerly the plpamme of pemstng it in manuscript we can testify 
to the energy and fervour of its contents. 

The following are the Stanzas we have just alluded to, and 
though they are by no means equal to some of the Author’s col- 
lected Sotegs, they exhibit his lore of Freedom, and deserve the 
praine we have awarded them. 

TRfi HILLS ANn FREEDOM. 

BV €. ftEBDJtrC. 

The hills, the hills, eternal hills ! 

O for the hills on high ! 

Their dizzy steep that fear instils. 

Their wild blast’s hollow sigh. 

The liiHs, the hills, the eternal hills t 
O for the hills, again! 

Their name the soul widi freedom fills-— 

The slave dwells on the plain ! 

The eternal hills that prop the sky I 
Their mane of rolling clond. 

The ^Hgbtning their red oanopy. 

Their music thunder loud ; 

Or clad in purple robes that vie 
With T 3 rrian colour bright. 

Proud of their brave regality, 

Eaerowned with atairy light 

Dark forests on their shaggy side. 

And heaths of rich perfiime. 

Tall brows of adamantnie pride 
Rrowning o*or delli of glooiii. 

Where mountain nymphs in robes efttah] 

Confess love^:. ge^l tie. 

And nunk a hardy vaoe, mid tittO 
To deathless liberty. 
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Hie fafflft, the^lU, tbe eternal hilbr I 
O fer Ibeir slmdes eneeipiore ! 

Their bt^ath of life* their heaven -fed rille^ 

Their torients’ dashing roar ; 

Leave slaves their plain and Capaan ease^ 

The stagnant waters home* 

Me the eternal laountaiRs please* 

And cataracts wild in foam. 

Oui' next extract ia a Sonnet of much elegance and beauty* 

ULKX SCENERY. 

A LINE of glorious light upon tbe hills 
Edged the horizon. All the landscape lay 
III deepest shadow ; but the living rills. 

Like veins amid the mountains, lapsed away 
Hirough the purpureal garment of the day* 

Sparkling in silvery beauty. At my 
Clad in a garb of twilight-tinctured gprey* 

'i'he stirless lake reposed in slumber sweet; 

And in its waveleas mirror were enshrined 
The sun>ttpt mountains aud the laughing streams 
Arid shadowy landscape — perfectly defined* 

As childhood*s visions are in after dreams. 

Above the sky was beautifully bliie*^ 

And one fair star beamed tremulously through. 

R. F. H. 

The next is almost as good though its merit is of a difiereut 
character. 


SONNET. 

IiEjLTII JIND TIME. 

Time, taunting, said to Man with austere brow* 

“ Thou fool to pile up nioiimnents of fame; 

'I hy lesser w orks are durable as thou-— 

The pyramids bear not the builders’ name.” 

Death, 'rime’s dark page* to Man in triumph said* 

Thy mighty schemes of little power resign* 

Millions, whence thou art sprung, are with the dead* 
Const thou escape ? even Time himself is mine.” 

Then Man looked round with a despairing eye, 

And asked his heart and heaven, * if this were so ?' 
Straight from the blooming earth, and glorious sky* 

And from the soul, came the full answer — ^ NoV— 
Immortal hope then raised Man’s brow sublime, — 

And from him shruuh.^ Conquerore* and Time I 
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The following “ Lines written in ft Album,” are by Mr. 
Thdanas Pringle, and are cre<|jitable to tnat accomplished and in^ 
teresting writer* 

This fair Volume to our eye 
Hu (nan life may typify. 

View the new-born infant’s face 
Ere yet Mind hath stamped its trace. 

Or tilt* young brain begun to think— 

’ Tis like this book ere touched by ink. 

Look again : As time (lows by 
Expression kindles in the iye. 

And dawning Intellect appeals 
Gleaming through its smiles and tears ; 

Tightening up the li) ing clay. 

Year by year, and day by day ; 

While the Passions, as they change* 
rite inscriptions deep and strange j 
Telling to observant e\e8 
Lll%’s eventful liistorics. 

Ijady, even so thy book 
By degrees shall change its look, 

As eat h following leaf is fraught 
With some penned or pictured thought, 

Or admits the treasured claims 
Of endeared and honoured names ; 

While gleams of genius and of grace> 

Like fine expression in a face, 

Ivend even to what is dark or dull 
borne bright tinge of the beautiful. 

Fartlier still in graver mood 
Trace vvc the similitude ? 

Apfer yet the emblem grows 
As we trace it to a close, 

Jnfe, with all its freaks and follies. 

Mummeries and mcdanchoiies. 

Fond conceits, ill sorted matches, 

Ja — a book of shreds and patches; 

Stained, alas ! with many a blot, 

And many a word^ we wish forgot. 

And vain repinings for the past: 

M'liile Time, who turns the leaves so fasL 
(I'he hour-glass in his other liaiid 
With its ever-oozing sand,j 
Presents ftdl soon the final page 
To the failing eye of Age, 

Scribbled closely to the end — 

Without a space c6 mar or mend. 
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We have now pcrhap^ttracted enough of the Poetry, and 
must proceed to a further notice the prose and make a few 
selections from this department of the book. Tiie prose piece, 
entitled “ Rtadhtg the Net/fS” by Charles Knight, and which 
was written to illustrate an engraving of a picture after Wilkie, 
is one of the most meagre productions we have seen for a long 
time, and is wholly unworthy of the subject. 

“ The Voyage Out^ by Mrs. Bowdich, is not much better. 
The circumstances that occasionally happen on a sea-voyage are 
not naturally introduced, but are forcibly crouded together, like 
beasts in a menagerie, for mere show. We are surprized at 
this want of tael and verisimilitude, in a talented and experienc- 
ed writer like Mrs. Bowdich. Tliese faults however, are per- 
haps partly to be {attributed to the confined limits j>ermitted to a 
*:tory-teller iu the London Annuals. When materials w hich would 
form a volume, are to be condensed into eight or ten pages, it is 
not easy to preserve nature and consistency, and writers in such 
cases, anxious to omit nothing, which they deem characteristic or 
important, till the space {illotted them with more than it can fair- 
ly hold. Tlie consequence is a want of harmony and connection 
that is destruclive of all elfect. 

The story of “ The Cobbler over the by Miss Mit- 

ford, though a liltle too puerile, is told in the easy and 
pleasant manner, which characterizes tliat popular writer. “ The 
Lover 6' Leap, a High laud Legend^^ by Leitch Ritchie, is an 
extremely powerful and well wrought narrative, but would be 
more to our tasie, if its conclusion were less distressing. “ The 
White Briatol^'^ the production of one of “ the O’Hara Family,* 
is lively and clever. But we are w’eary of particularizing every 
sejKirate article, and suspect our weariness may be contagious. 

e shall tlierefore proceed at once to our extracts. Our first 
ahall be a graphic Irish sketch, by Mrs. S. C. HalL 
LAURV MOORE. 

“ Tmi\> of to-morrofT !” — that is what no Jri&h peasant did yet, with » 

* ot pT )vidinp^ ior it : at l«ast no one I have had an opportunity of being ac- 
quainted vvjih. He will think of any thing — of every thing but tiiat. There 19 
t-vry Moore, for example : who, that has everrisited my own pastoral vill^e of 
'^****^*'®''^* is unacquainted with Larrr, the Raiinow boatman — the invaluable Larrjr 
‘-'-who, tipsy or sober, asleep or awake, rows his boat with undeviating pow'or and 
precision’ — He, alas ! is a strong proof of th« truth of my observation. Look at 
bun on a fine sunny day in June. I'he cliffs that skirt the shore rrhere bis boat is 
are crowned with wild furze ; while, here and there, a turf of white or yeL 
fow broom sprouting a little above the bluish green of its priokly neighbour^ waves 
*ts blossoms, and flings its fragrance to the passing breeze. Down to the very*edgo 
ol the rippling ^-aves is Rlror>at one unbroken bed of purpie Jthyme, glowing and 
oeautiful; — and there Larry's goat, w'ith her two sportive kids — sly, cunning 
rogues rteb pasture — now nibbling the broom blossoms, now sporting amid 

furze, and making the scenery re-echo with their musical bleating. Thelittlo 
®PP®atta Larry considers his own particular property ; not that a aingl* sod 
1 Its bright greenery belongs to hitt-^Am^ ^ ttse his own words— “ sure it's aU as 

January 1830. L 
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one my own — don't I see it — don'tlwslk npon(R-and the very water that it’s set 
in is mv own ; for sorra’ a one can put foot on it widout me and the coble,* that 
have been band and f^love as pood as forty years.” But look, I pray you, upon Lnr- 
I'v ; — there he lies, stretched in the 6un4ipht, at full length, on the firm sand, like 
a man porpoise — sometimes on his back — then slowly turning on his side — but his 
most usual attitude is osOrt of reclining position against that flat grey stone — just 
at Liich water mark: be selects it ns his constant resting-place, because (again to use 
his; own wortls) “ tlie tide, bad cess to it, was apt to come fast in upon a body, and 
tliere was a dale of tlirouble in moving ; but even if one chanced to fall asleep, sorra’ a 
morsel of harm the salt water could do ye on the grey stone, where a living mer- 
vornan sat everv new year's night combing her black hair, and making beautiful 
music to the wild waves, — who, consequently, trated lier sate wid grate respict — 
"IVliv not r’ — 'I'iiere, then, is Larry — his chest leaning on the mer-moid’s stone, as we 
<*all it — his long hare legs stretched out behind — kicking occasionally, as a gad-fly or 
meiry-hoftper skips about, what he naturally considers lawful prey : — his lower gar- 
ments have evidently once been trowsers — blue trowsers ; but as Larry, when iu 
motion, IS amphibious, they have experienced the decaying effects of saltw'ater, and 
now oiilv descend to the knee, where they term mate in unequal Iriiiges. Indeed 
his frieze jacket is no great things, being much rubbed at the elbows— and no wonder 
for I.anv, when awake, is ever emploved, tnther in pelting the sea>gulls (who, to 
confess the truth, treat him with very little respect ), rowing his boat, or watching 
the circles whicli thelsirge and small pebbles he thiows in form on the surface of the 
calm waters— amh^«as Larry, of cour''e, rests his arm. while he performs the above- 
named exploits — the sleeM^s must wear, foi frieze not ‘ impenetrable stuff.* His 
hat is a natural curiosity — composed of sun-burnt straw, handed by a misshapen sea- 
ribbon, and gnrIJi^l»ed by ‘dehsk.’red aiul green— hi.s cutfv pipe, stuck through a 
slit in the brim, avIdcIi herul.s if directlv over the left eye, and keeps it “ quite handy 
widoiitonr trouble.” JI is husliv reddish hair persists in obstinatelv pushing its wny 
out of every hole in his extraordinary hat, or clusters strangely over bis Herculean 
slioulders-^and a low’ furrowed brow, very unproinisini; in the eye of a phre- 
iiolooist : — in trutli, Larry lias somew hat of a dogged expression of countenance, 
w liii'li is relieved, at tunes, by the humourous twinkling of his htle gfreyeyea— 
pretty much in the manner that a star or two illume the dreary blank of 
November night. The most conspicuous part of his attire, however, is an udd^etaed 
wide leather belt, that passes over one shoulder, and then under another strapofthe 
earne material iliiit encircle.s his waist : from this depends a rough wooden caae, 
containing his whisky bottle , a long narrow knife; pieces of rope of various length 
and thickness ; and a pouch which contains the money he earns in his * vocation.* 

“ Good morrow LniTy ! ” — 

“ Good morrow kindly, my lady I may be re’r going across ?” — 

\o thank ye, Larry— but there is a silver sixpence for good luck.” 

“ Oiiffli ! God’s ble.s.sine he about ye. — I said so to my woman this morning, and 
she bothering the sow! out o’ me for money, as if 1 could make myself into silver, let 
alone brass . — asv, savs 1, what trouble ye takes ; sure we bad a good dinner yes- 
terdav . and more by tokens the graw’ls were so plased wid the mate, the craturs ! 
sorra’ amoi**elo’ pratee they’d put into their mouths ; — and we ’ll have as good 
a one to diiv.” — 

“ The forrv IS absolutely filled with fish, Larry — if you would only take the trouble 
to catch It'” — 

“ Is it fish’ Ough’ Sorra’ fancy I have for fasting-mate — besides it’s mighty 
watrv, and a dale of trouble to catch. A grate baste of a cod lepi into my boat yes- 
terday, and I lying jisst here, and the boat close up ; 1 tliought it would ha’ sted a**/ 
while 1 holloof'd * , Tom, who was near breaking his neck after the samphire for the 
qnalitv,\be gomersul ’ —but, my jewil ! it was whip and a way wid it all in a minit— 
back to the water. — Small loss !” 

“ But Larry, it w’ouldhave made an excellent dinner.” 

Sure I’m after telling y’er ladyship that we had a rale mate dinner by good lock 
yesterday,” 


• Boat. 
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" Bat to-day, by yotir own ^tfeision, you bad nothing.” 

Sure youVe just giFen me sixpence.** — 

But suppose 1 had not !** 

** Where's the good of thinking that, now V* 

•* Oh Larry, I’m afraid yoif never think of to-morrow !” 

** Thore’s not a man in the whole parish of Baniiow thinks more of it nor T do,” res- 
ponded Larry, raising himself up ; “ and to prove it to ye, madam dear, we ’ll Jiavo 
a wet night — I see the sign of it for all the sun’s so bright — both iu the air aod the 
water.” 

“ Then Larry, take my advice, go home and mend the great hole that is in tha 
thatch ofyour cabim’* 

** Is it the bole ! where’s the goot^ of losing time about it now, when the wea- 
ther’s 90 fineV’ — 

** But when the rain comes 0 

** Lord bless ye, my Indv, sure I can’t hinder the rain ! — and sure its fitter for me 
to stand under the roof in a drv spot, than 10 go out in the teams to stop up a taste of 
a hole. — Sorra’ a drop comes through it 111 dr if weather,*’ 

“ Larry, you truly need not vraste so much time : it is ten chances to one if you get 
m single fare to-dav — and here you stay doing nothmg. You might usefully employ 
yourself by a little fore.'sight.” 

“ Would ye’ have me desert my trust ^ Sure I must mind the boat. But 
God bless ve, ma’m durli lit, don’t be so hard intirely upon me; fori get a dale 
o’ blame I don’t by no manner fif means desarve. — My wiie turns at me as wicked 
as a weazel becasel gave my consint to our Nancy’s marrying Matty Q»JOugli , and 
•he ftJivs they were bad to come together 011 account that they had’nt enough to pay 
the priest ; and the upshot of the matter is, that the girl aud a grand^cUild is coma 
back upon us ; and the husband i.sotf — God knows where,” 

I’m sorry to hear that, Larry ; but your son James, by this time, must be ablo 
to assist you.” 

“ There it is again, mv hnlv ! James was never very bright — and his mother was 
always at liim, plaguing his life out to go to Mister Ben’s school and saving, a dalo 
about the rime to come ; but 1 did’ntcare to bother the cratur— -and I'm sorry to 
•ay he’a turned out rather obstinate, and even the priest says it's becose 1 never 
think of to-nuirrou','* 

** I’m elatl to find the finest is of my opinion :bttt tell me, have you fatted the 
pig Mr. Herriott gave you !” 

“ Oh ? my bitter curse (axing ye’r pardon, my lady) be upon all tho 
pigs in and out of Ireland---tliat pig has been the ruin of me, ---it has such ataste for 
ateing young ducks as never was in the world ; and 1 always tethers him by the leg 
when I’m going out ; — but he’s so cute now, be cuts the tlieter.” 

** Why not confine him in a sty — you are close to tlio quarry, and could build 
one in half an hourl” 

” la it a stye for the likes of him?— -cock him up with a stye! OchMusha! 
Musha ' the tether keeps liim asy for the day I” — 

** But not for the morrou\ Larry.” — 

** Now ye’r at me again — you that alwavs stood my friend. Meal-a-murder, if 
there is’nt Kashleigh Jones making signs f(»r the boat! Ob’ ye’r in a huiryaro 
yel — well, ye’ must wait till ye’r hurry is over— I’am not going to burry myself^ 
Wid whiskey in my bottle, and sixpence in my pocket, for priest or minister.” 

” But the more you earn, the better Larry.” 

** Sure I’ve enough for to-day.” — 

•* But not for to-jnorrow, Larry.” — ♦ 

** True for ye, ma’m dear— though people takea a dale o* trouble, I*m tbinkingt 
when they’ye'iull aud plenty at the same time ; and 1 don’t like bothering about it 
then — and it ’ll be all the same lu a hundred years. Sure 1 see ye plain enough 
Master Kashleigh. — God help me — I broke the oar yesterday — and never thought to 
get it mended — and my head’s splitting open with the pain— I took a drop too 
much last night and that makes me fit for nothing——** 

Oa the morrow^ Larry.*' 
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•* Ftitli ! ina*m dear, you’re t6a iMRh Ofc dePi If l*d litd tile ienae to wt tbo 
lobster {>ots last night, what a power Td ha^eangbt ; they're dsocing the h»ys mer- 
lilv down there, the cowardly blackguards — but 1 did not think 

“ Of the ffierreu', Larry/’ 

“ Ob then let mo alode, lady dear! What will I do wid the oar! Jim Ceimor 
gfaire me » beautiful piece of atron" rope yeaterdar, but I did n’t want it — and-^-I 
beltere one of th© childro got hold of it— I did n’t think——’* 

Of the morr&w, Larry !” 

** By clad 1 have it ’--lean poke the coble on with this oiild pitch fork ; there’s not 
tnuob good in it ; but never heed-- -it’s the master'^ ; siiid he’s too much of a jontle- 
man to nniid trifles ; though I'm thinking tunes an’t as good wid him now as they 
wsed to be; for Harney Clarey teuld Nelly Piirell, who tonld Tom Larery- — , who 
tould It out forenent me and a dale more genteel men who were taking a drop o’ com- 
fort at St. Patrick ’a---as how they bottle the whisky and salt the mate at the big 
Ixtnise ; and if thatiat/t a had sign, i don’t know wimt is---thrmgh we may thank the 
Snglish housekeeper for it. I’m thinking wid her beaver bonnet and her yellow 
Silk shawl, that my wife (who knows the cliffer) says, afterall, is only calioo-cottoik.” 

“ What do you mean by bottling the whisky and salting the meat, Lafrry?” 

** Now, don't be coining over us after that fashion; may be re don't know, in^ 
deed! Sure the right wuiv, my ladv is to have the whisky upon draught ; and 
^hen it’s so refieshing of a hot summer's day to take :i good hearty swig ; — and 
in winter— -by the powers! Ma’in, honey — let me just take the liberty of advising 
you never to desarttlie whisky ; it ’ll always keep the could out ot y’er heart, and 
the trouble from y'er eye. — Sure the clergy lake lo it~and ihe lawyers take to 
it, far before new milk and hi£ holiness the Pope— God bless him — to sav nothing 
of the king (who’s tlie first k<ng of heart of heatts we ever had/-— drinks nothing hut 
Innishoiin — which, to mv taste, hasn’t half the fire ol the rule Potteen. It'roext 
to a deadly sin to bottle whisky in a joiitieman's house . — and as to salting mate ! — 
•ure th© ancient Irish fashion — the fashion of the good onid times is just to kill the 
baste, and thin bang it by the legs imn convauieut place ; and, to be sure, every one 
eao take a part of w hat they like best.” 

** Hut do you know* that the English think of ni-roor <nu, Larry 

** Ay, the tame Degress ! that’s the way they get rah, and sniff at the worlds 
mj jeiyjl : and they no oulder in it thon Henry the Second ; for sure if there had 
been Knglisb before his time, its long soriy they’d ha’ been to let Irelaud alone.” 

“ Do you think so, indeed, Larry V* 

** ril prove it toy©, mj lady, if ye’ll jist wait till 1 bring over that impatient 
chap, Pashleigh Jones, who's ever running after the day, as if be hadn’t a bit to 
•at -there, d’ye see him 1 he’s dancing mud— -he may just us well take it nay. It’f 
eu(‘h Si, him give people the feaver. There’s that devil of u goat grinning at me ; 
aorra’ a drop of milk can we vet from her, for she won’t stand quigl for a bod v lo enteb 
ber ; and my wife’s not able, and I’m not willing, to go cajienng over the cliffs. 
Never mind ’ sure whisky is better nor milk.” 

At lust Larry and his boat are off, by the assistance of the pitchfork, and roost cer- 
tainly he does not hurry himself ; but where is lUshleigh going to As 1 live ! he 
lias got into Mr. Dorkin’s pleasure boat, that has just turned the comer of the 
isiatid, and will be at this side lieflor© Larry gets to the other. Larry will not easily 

f nrdon this encroachmem ; not because oV the money, but because of his (iri^'ilege. 

have heard it rumoured that if Larry does not become more active he will loss 
bis siioatioii; but 1 cannot betf era it : be is. When tairly on tlie water, the roost 
careful boatman i? the county ; and permit me to mention, in ir/tta rnrs.— -(^1 would 
not ha\c It * %(ed for the world) — that his master could not jYOssibly dismiss 
him on. tile charge* of heedlessness, because be himself once possessed umnemnbkrfd 
jirope.'fy by field and flood,— wooded hills, verdant vules, and pure-gustring 
^ireta. Those fair heritages are, however, unfortunately passing into the hands ef 
proprietors ; ami the hair of the geaeroua good-natured landlord has become 
^hite, ond sorrow has farrowed his brow, long before sixty summers have glow'ed 
"%pon his head. His children, too, do not hold that station in society to wiiach their 
birth entitles them ; and lattcfrly 3ie his not been sooiken on the grand jctiy, nor at 
Ibeaew Alemher’g di&Acis* The poor love him as weUfaover ; but the ba^n 
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aepleetad. in a hoif^ttUa board. Satlk it M miA, dcaert » 

foiling honiie : Uhv* nobiM. then, the same propensity. Be it as it laay the parish, 
priest told me, inoonhdenoe, that aU the change arigiiuited in our exeellent friend a 

never thinking of lo-MOR ROW. 

Our next and last prose extract from the voinme is a very ela- 
quent and silking Italian Story, by Mr. J. A. St John* 

LUCIFER. 

In ancient chronicle of Arezzo, which still remains in manuscript in the church of 
Bi. Angelo, in that citv*, there is found (he following very extraordinarr storv of tgbo 
piitnter Spinello Aretino, to which llanzi alludes brieSy, in his llistorv of Painting 
jo Italv, Ko farther notice has, I believe, been takep of it by any other writer 
whatever, although it appears to me to be singularly well calculated to gratify or to 
excite the curiosity of those who love to pry into the mysteries of human tiatiiro, 
and to viark the strange avenues by w'hich mortals sometimes approach the gat^s of 
d€>ath. Tliottgh 1 wmis not jterrnitted, while at Arezzo, to copy anr portion of tho 
manuscript, the adventures, if they may he so called, of this unfortunate artist, roado 
•o profound an impression upon me, tliut they frequently present themselves to my 
memory when I legist desire it, and float id long and fearful procession before ray in- 
ward aight saddening and ban owing up my soul. However de>»irou 3 , therefore.! 
may he to banish surli unpleasant images, forgetfulness is altogether out ofthe ques- 
tion ; and, indeed, I have eenerHllv remarked, that when once a disagreeable idea 
has got footing in the mind, no eft<»rt of the will is capable of driving back tlie uii- 
welcomo intruder 111(0 oblivion. Perhaps by clothing the vision with w'ords I may 
in Siome measure vulgarize it, transform it into a mere tale tliat m told, and tltu .4 pre- 
vent it from tormenting me any further ; as persons sometimes get iid of a ghost 
by pointing him out to unotlier. 

When .'Spinello first arrived at Arezzo, he took lodgings in the boaseof an artist, 
who, although he po-^se-ssed no irreut share of genius, harl contrived to amass consi- 
derable wealth. This artist was no other than Bernartro Daddi, whose son, also 
named Bernardo, afterwards became the pupil of Spinello, and almost eclipsed his fa- 
ther’s reputation. Besides this son, Bernardo had several other children, and among 
the rest a daughter named Beatrice, then just verging ujion womanhood. With thig 
daughter it was to be expected that Spinello would immediately he in love ; but our 
young artist had left Ivehind him, in his native village, a charming girl, to whom hg 
was in a manner bethroihed ; and he was the last man in the world to look upon ano- 
ther with a^ wandering heart. He, therefore, lived in the same house, and ate at the 
aame table with Beatrice, without even discovering that she was beautiful ; while 
they who merely caught a glance of her at church, or as she moved, like a vision, 
blong the public walk, pretended te be consumed with passion. 

Fathers, whether tlieir children are beautiful or not. are often desirous of preserv- 
ing an image of them during their golden age, alien time, like the summer sun, is 
only ripening the fruit he will afterwards wither, and cause to drofi from the bough. 
jBernardo was possessed by this desire ; and a.s he never dreamed that any pencil la 
Arezzo, but his own, could reproduce upon canvass the lovely countenance of Beat rice, 
)ie spent, as from his opulence he could now aflbrd to do, a considerable portion of 
Iris time in painting her portrait. The girl, however, who was not greatly uddfcicd to 
meditation, and could not read, for books had not then come into fashion, grew me- 
lancholy during these lung sittings, and her father perceived it. At first no remedy 
jpreaeiited itself, He pmie:ivuured, indeed, to converse with her a little in bis uncouth 
way ; but he had not cultivated the art of talking and quickly exhausteck his topics. 
He next introduced his son Bernardo, the junior of Beatrice by one year, whose ef- 
forts at creating amusement, being constrained and unnatural, for be came against 
his will, were Itttle more successful than bis own. At length the idea of engaging the 
aervices of his lodger, with whom he had observed that Beatrice sometimes laughed 
%nd chatted of an evening, occurred to him, and he forthw’ith mentioned the subject 
toSpineUo., The young man entertained a very strong affection for Beniardo, wjio, if 


' * Vide Catal. Manuscript. SmaU Aug. jNo. bgf. 4to. Kom. 1539. 
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be wanted genias, wns far from being destitate of liable and endearing qualities ; 
and therefore, notwithstanding that he felt it would greatly interfere with his stu- 
dies, and trench upon hia time, he immediately determined Co comply with the old 
man’s desires. 

The next morning saw Spinello installed in his new office. Beatrice was seated 
like a statue in aii antique chair, with her arms crossed upon her bosom, her eyes fix- 
ed upon vacancy, and her features screwed, in spite of herself, into an expression of 
W'eariness and impatience. Bv degrees, however, ns Spinello conversed with her, now 
of one triHe, then of another, her eves involuntarilv wandered to that portion of tha 
room in which the young dialectician sat involved in shadow, and exerting all his 
eloquence and ingenuity to awaken her attention. The experiment succeeded. Spi- 
nello was entreated to be present the next dav ; the day following, and, in fact, eve- 
ry day, until the portrait was completed, or, at least, nearly so. By tliis means tlis 
young man was led to gaze for whole hours together upon the face of lieahrice ; until 
at length, feeling from a distance, as it were, the influence of beauty, he was enabled 
to explain as well as the old philosopher, why Cupid is painted with arrows, lie gaz- 
ed, as I have said, upon the face of Beatrice, and would sometimes spend a moment 
in examining the inanimate representation of it, and in instituting a comparison be- 
tween it and the original ; and one day, forgetting in his idolatry of loveliness th# 
respect due to old age, he snatched the pencil from the hand of Bernardo, and with 
singular ardour and impatience exclaimed — “ I.»et me finish it !” Witlwut uttering a 
word, the old man, aw’ed by the vehemence of his manner, yielded up tlie pencil ; and 
Spinello proceeded, as if in a dream, to embody upon the canvass the ideas of beauty 
which inhabited his soul. When his fitof enthusiasm had somewhat subsided, he per- 
ceived wrbat he had done, and began with manv blushes, to apologise i'or his extra- 
vagance : but the old man, charmed with the delicacy and freedom of 1ns touches, de- 
clared that he alone was competent to represent the charms of Beatrice, and that to 
him he yielded up the honour. 

Spinello, thus entrapped by hisowoentliusiasm, could do no other than proceed with 
the portrait. Though infinitely desirous not to wound the feelings of Daddi, be ]>er- 
ceived at once that it would be necessary to recast the whole design of the piece, to 
change the style of colouring — in a word, to paint a new picture. Daddi, w ho loved 
his child still more than his art, and wished to preserve and tr.ansmit to posterity a 
likeness of her, by whomsoever painted, was not offended, though he was a little hurt 
by this freedom, and without murmur or objection allowed Spinello to accomplish his 
undertaking in whatever manner he pleased. The young man went to work with a 
aatisfaction and alacrity be had never before experienced ; and the image of Beatrice^ 
passing into liis soul, lobe thence reflected, as from one mirror, upon another, on the 
canvass, shed tlie slight of paradise over his fancy — as the musk-deer perfumes th« 
thicket in which it slumbers. 

Though this picture is greatly celebrated in Italy and especially at Arezzo, I shall 
not pause to describe it minutely, cr dwell upon theeffect w hich it produced upon 
my imagination when 1 first beheld it. Perhaps, as 1 knew the story of the artist, 
my feelings might be traced to another source ; but I well remember how strongly I 
Was moved on first beholding the pale and thoughtful countenance of Beatrice. Sho 
is represented reclining, in a chaste and thoughtful attitude, on an antique couch at 
the foot of a pillar : flowers aud flowering shrubs appear to shed their perfume a- 
Tound ; and a spreading tree, with a vine loaded wdth grapes climbing up its trunk 
and branches, stretclies over her. In tlie back-ground the sky only, and a few dus- 
ky trees, appear. The design, it will be perceived, is meagre enough, but the execu- 
tion is incomparablv beautiful ; and it maybe safely affirmed, that if immortalitv 
upon earth was all That Bernardo coveted for his child, his prayer has been granted. 
A thousand pens have been employed in celebrating this picture, and Italian literatura 
jnust pviifti ere Beatrice be forgotten. 

It were as easy to count the billows which roll before the breath of the tempest 
over the wintry sea, as to describe that series of signs by which the soul reveals 
through eonfftenance the changes which take place in its condition } and there- 
fore 1 diaUnot pretend to say by what means, since it was not by words, Spinello 
^discovered that he was beloved by Beatrice : but assuredly the discovery gave him 
he was not one of those vulgar men, who, like the pagans 
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womtin, wliose imnge be bad set up in bis heart, tboi^h the ia^e only bad 
latterl\r been visible to him, was still the deity of the shrine, and he neither dared 
nor wislied to bend the knee to a new object. Still the form of Beatrice would rise 
up both in his sleeping and waking dreams before bis fancy, among his most che- 
rished asbociations ; and her features, although he observed it not, mjngled them- 
aelies, as it were, with the elements of every picture he painted. 

While this was the state of his mind and feelings, Spinello was engaged to paint 
his famous picture of the ^ Fall of the Angels/ for the church of St. Angelo at 
Arezzo. The design r>f this great work, which has been celebrated by Vassari, Mo- 
deriii, and other writers on Italian Art, w'as at once magnificent and original ; and 
the countenance and figure of Lucifer, upon which the artist appeared to have con- 
centrated all the rays, as it were, of bis genius, vuere conceived in a manner ifear- 
/uiiy sublime. Spinello disdained the vulgar method of binding together, by an 
arbitrary link, all the attributes of ugliness, wdiich artists have generally pursued 
when they would represent the greatest of the fallen angels; and, after meditating 
long u{)on the best mode of embodying the principle of evil, determined to cloth4l 
it with a certain form of beauty, though of a kind not calculated to delight, but on 
the contrary to awaken in the soul all those feelings of uneasiness, anxiety, appre« 
heiision ana terror, which usually slumber lu the abysses of our nature, and are dis- 
turbed only on very extraordinary occasions. In short, the beauty of Spineilo’s 
Lucifer was that of the lightning, daz/ling, pale, and fearful, such as it appears, to 
the benighted traveller on some unknown and unsheltered heath, when the bright 
flashes, as they pass, appear to be the arrows of death, and himself the quarry at 
which they are successively darted. 

From the moment in w'hicli he began to delineate this miraculous figure, a singular 
change seemed to have taken place in his whole nature. His imagination, like a 
sea put in motion by the w'liid, appeared to be in perpetual agitation. He ivas rest- 
less and uneasy when any other occupation kept him aw'ay from his picture ; and 
wiieii he returned to it the motions of his mind, far from subsiding into that delicious 
tranquillity Which generally accompaoies the performance of a beloved task, only 
grew more violent and untractable. As his health was good, and his frame vigorous 
though susceptible, tins state ofexcitement was at first rather pleasing than other- 
wise. He indulged himself, therefore, with those agitating visions, as they may 
be called, which the coiUemjilation or recollection of his Lucifer called up before 
bis mind ; as duiing and ostentatious men sometimes sport upon the edge of a 
urecipice. At length, however, the idea of the mighty fallen angel, whose form 
lie bad delighted to chathe with terror and sublimity, began to present itself under a 
sew character to kis mind ; and instead of being a subject to be fondled, as it w^ere, 
and caressed by the imagination, seemed as it approached maturity to manifest cer- 
tain niTsitenous qualities, winch, like the carnivorous propensities of the lion reared 
in domesticity, w'ere altogether unexpected by the fosterer, and engendered terror 
and apprehension rather than delight. 

Spiuellu’s iitudio now began to be a place of torture to him, and he turned bis eyes 
towards the amusements of the world, which he had hitherto shunned and scorned. 
He I'requented the societv of other young artists, with whom he often strolled into tba 
woods, or rather gloves, for wliicl/this portion of Etruria was always remarkable, 
•oiiietimes traversing or descending the Val d’Arno, at others roaming about tlio 
ruins, or visiting the site of Pliny's Tuscan Villa. On returning m high spirits from 
one of these excursions, he learned by the letter of a friend tliat the object of his first 
love had ]troved unfaithful, and beeu uuited in marriage to another. This event, 
though itliad no connexion w^batever with his former cause of uneasiness, threw anew 
gloom over his imagination, in the midst of which the figure of Lucifer, dilating, 
uke an image m the mists of the desert, to superhuman dimensions, stood up to scare 
and torment him afresh. * 

The unhappy young man, wounded in his feelings, and haunted by the shadow of 
bis own idea, now lied to Beatrice for relief ; and her tone of thinking, which had 
in it something of the Stoic cast, united with a manner at once playful and dignified, 
delighted him exceedingly. They conversed together on many occasions for whole 
hours ; and the trains of thought which at such times swept like glorious pageants 
through bis mind, followed each other too rapidly to allow of the exiatence of melan- 
fholj, Soostixaes, iadesd, SpiosUo would omm that whaa he (wdia 
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ratber tiim ia fiMMiea, upoatha &ce of Baatri^^a oartain aonatbing;, lika a riy 
of Ugbt,or a apajrk ofi^e tailing upon an altar, would penetrate his soul, and kin- 
dle a sudden and fierce pain ; but it usually passed quickly awav, and was forgotten* 
By degrees, however, its recurrenoe became more frequent, and the )tain it inflicted 
more intense j and consequently there soon mingled a coftsiderahle portion of uneasi^ 
ness in iiis interrouree with his fair and beautiful friend. The existence of tint 
atrain^e feeling, however, appeared to him ao extraordinary and inexplicable, that 
Le HOW' began to feel extremely desirous of tracing it to its source, to discover whe» 
ther It indicated any hateful or abominable quality in the cause of it, or was merely 
tlie result ot some peculiarity in his own organization. He meditated ou the subject 
in vain. Beatrice always came out of the furnace of examination more bright and 
pure tlian ever^ and the perplexed, irritated, and unhappy artist, uuable to account 
for the phenomena by which he was tormented*, gradually learned to consider them 
as some of those mi stenes of nature, which, however we may scrutinixe them, 
can never, penetrate. 

At length tlie picture was completed, and placed in the church of St. Angelo, abovo 
the altar ; and Spinello felt relieved, as if the weight of the w'hole universe had been 
removed from lus spirit. He now chatted wiih Bernardo, or w'lth his pupil, and th# 
olhet young artists of Arezzo , or enjoyed the passionate and almost solemn con^- 
verse of Beatrice, who from a lively, laughing girl, hud now' been transformed, by 
some hidden process of nature, into a lofty-minded, coiuinanding woman. 

His constant and almost devotional application to his great picture had ooo8iderf> 
ably shattered his nerves, and he felt lus natural susce]vtibility so much iucreaa** 
ed, that although it was now' summer, and the earth covered with glorious ver^ 
dure, and the air peopled with balmy breezes, w'hich seemed to have dipped their 
wings in all the spices and perfumes of the Bast, the horrible idea w hich had ao Jong 
haunted him soon returned j and a cloud spread itself over his imagination, which all 
the hurricanes that vex the ocean could not have blown away, i’o disaij'ate this urn* 
accountable sadness, he wandered forth alone, or w ith Beatrice, over the sunny holds ; 
hut be felt, as he w'andered, that his lieart was a fountain whicli sent forth two streamp, 
—the one cool, delicious, healing, as the rivers of Paradise , the other dark, bitter, 
and burning^ like the waters of hell . and they gushed forth alternately, acoordiiigly 
as his thoughts communicated with the recollection of his own picture, or w ith tha 
landscapes around him, painted in celestial colours by the baud of God. Beatrice, 
who walked by his side, was herself a mystery. To feel the pressure of her baud, to 
hear her breathe, to listen to the music of her voice, w’as a bliss unspeakable ; and 
there w'as a sovereign beauty in her countenance which seemeji to cast forth rays of 
joy and gladness lipou every thing around her, as the suuliglits up with smiles tha 
cool waves of the morning. Yet Spinello felt that as often us this fragment ot Para^ 
dise, as It might justly be termed, w'as turned towards him, lightnings appeared i# 
gleam from it wbiph dismayed and w'lthered his soul. At such moments a piercing 
cold darted through his frame ; and when it passed away, a tremor and shivering suo 
ceeded, which withered all his energies. In fact, wbelher in the society of Beatrice 
or not, Spinello now found that the terrible form of Luciter, which his genius had 
created, was ever present with him, standing, as it were, like a mighty shadow, be*- 
tween him and the external w'orld, and eclipsing the glory of earth and heaven. And 
when in the gloom of theeveninghe sometimes instinctively closed his eyes, as if to 
shut out some corporeal sight, he discovered that, like the image of the Oriental lovar» 
tjie abhorred iigure had taken iqi its abode between his eyelids and his eyes, and was 
to be shunned. 

The summer passed away in ibis manner, and autumn drew near ; and aa the glorias 
of the sun became vUmoier, the %ure of Lucifer appeared to increase in dimenaionii 
j|ud brilliancy, aud acquired mpve power over the imagination of SpineBo* The apr 
paritioo ueaally made choice of the night for its most awful viaiUi *, andVhen the^mw 
^ppy lay down to court slumber upcm biseoaeb, the Lord of J^stEpiriM 

peeiiMMl to lie down beside him, in alibis fearful beauty, to prc^t himself iuto thjs 
gpfiere of blaaleeping fancy, and to envelop bimaelf in all tlm iolda of his dreamt. 

^ Tortuted^y an enemy who appeared to have paesed by some dreadful proceas intp 
Hie very. 40 is#e pfbia being, Spinello felt hit energies and hia health departing from him ^ 
Hittle Jmlssiguiatioh, into which every fi^nhy of his mind appeared to be fast siel- 

wiuif liMnawd lijrai* fmHi* 
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at srciy nrighbo'urinf' strrunle^^At Iragtb it occorrml to him ttst- petfiapi tbit de-* 

moti ot‘ his fancy, which h(> was well convinced was an unreal phantom, yet could 
not hanish, nii;^ht possess no resemhtfcnce to the figure his pencil bad produced ] and 
might disappear, or iit least he reduced to the condition of ordinary ideas, by a com^ 
parison with the bodily representative of his origin d conception. This thought 
presented itself to his iniiid one night in October, as he lay ios<»ing about in sleeplesi 
ttirony upon his bed. lie instantly started up, dressed, threw on his cloak, which 
tiie coolness of the night, windy and dark, rendered necessary ; and seising alighted 
torch, issued forih towards the church. 

The holy edifice stood in those days, when Arezso was hut a small place, at some 
little distance from the dwellings of the cuizeiis, and was surrounded by a thick 
grove of sycamores mingled with pine-trees. The townsfolk had long retired ta» 
rest, and the streets were ein]>ty and desolate. Not even the shadow of a monk flit* 
ted by him ns he passed, with his torch flaring in the v^ind, and casiing an awful 
and almost magicnt light upon the bouses, painted according to the fashion of thd 
time and country, in broad stripes of deep red and white. As he approached the 
church, the wind, whistling through the pine branches, which sw*ung to and fro, and 
flapped against each other, like the wing^ of the fabled Sinioorg, or of some mighty 
demon struggling ith the blast, snnnded like numerous voices issuingfiom thtf 
black roof of clouds above him, and skrteking as he passed. At length he entered 
the church, which in those times stood open day and night to the piety of the people* 
and drew near the altar. Upon the walls on both sides were suspended rude images 
of tho Saviour carved in wood, and blackened by time, and numerous ant icjue scrip- 
ture-pieces by Giotto, ( luiabue, and other fathers oi the art, which seemed to start 
into momeiitarv existence as Spinello’s torch cast its red light upon them. At every 
step, his heart beat violently against his side, and appeared as if it would mount in- 
to his throat and choke him. But his courage did not fail, and he ascended tho 
Mosaic ste;>s ot the cliuucel, and, with his torch in one hand, climbed up upon tho 
altar and litted his eves towaids the picture. As he stood on ti])-toe on the altar 
and passed his torch along tin? i>all, the mighty ranks ot the fallen angels, in head- 
long flight belore the tliundei bolts ol henveii, seemed to emerge from the darkness* 
with the ttwiul lorm of Lucifer in the extreme rear reluctantly yielding even to Orn- 
nipotOiice Itself, while hlnsting lightnings played about his brow and eyes, that 
fiastied with the tires ot inextinguishable fuiy. On first casting his eyes over hio 
putiire, a leeling of self-coTTipLiceucy and pride stole overtlie soiilof tiie artist. No 
one had ever betore sucoeeiled, as no one but JMiUon has since, in delineating that 
tremendous ina)est\ which sitg upon the throne of hell. Bui us Jie coutiiiued to 
gaie with tt kiiidol idolati v nt the work of his own bonds, his iinagintirion became ex<^ 
cited by de*gr»'es, and hie appeared to be intused into the figure of the gigantic de- 
mon. In sjute of the singular beaiitv of the features, which looked like those of an 
arch-angel, the iace before him apjieared to be but a ma'«k, beneath which all th# 
passioiia of hell were sfi iitTgiuig, gnawing, and stinging, and devi.uring the liciirt of 
their poss<*H«or. “ d he halctul eyes, that witnessed huge affliction and dismay/' 
appeared to flame in the obscure light, like the fabled carbuncle of the Kaiuninn 
king ; and the imghtr limbs seemed to mukeau effort to iree tliemselves from tho 
cscnvass, and spring forih upon the floor of God’s temple. As this idea rushed upon 
tbo mind of 8pineilu, the wind, moaning through the aisles, and multiplied by tho 
echoes, sounded like the voices of w’ailing and desolation, which, the imagination 
may suppose, mingled in dismal concert when the spirits fell from heaven ; and tho 
artist, overpowered by the crowd of horrors which fastened like hungry vulturefl 
upon his fancy, sprang from the altar, and, stumbling in his haste, extinguished big 
Ilia imagination, now wrought up to o fntnzied pitch by the awful scene, 
diitinguisbed in every moan of tho blast the shrieks of a fallen spirit ; and the 
yrind, as if to increase his misery, raised its voice and swept tbroagh*tbe sacred 
building wi^ tremendous powder, howiiog, and shrieking, and gibbering as it pass^ 
The demoniac excitement of the moment now became too great to be endured; 
bpinelb sunk upon the ground, struck his forehead against an angle of the altar, and 
istnted away, liow long he remained in this condition, he could never conjecture ; 
but when he reooverhd his senses, all around him appeared like the illusiou of 
ft dream. The wind had died aWay» the dackness had disappeared, the moon had 
ftiftaaiiAad.wi|p ^onsihioaittfl iA SH fluid aad baautki^iigbtr tbifliagb ^ kflaflr wins 
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^ows upon file chequered pavement ; and, rising ^te*^groun3 , he crawled out 
of the church and reached his lodgings. 

The next day he was too unwell to leave his bed ; and Bernardo, with his 
whole family who loved the young man, and were anxious to discover and re- 
move the cause of his misery, came to see and console him. Beatrice was the 
first who enteied ; and when Spinello heard the sound of her footsteps, wliich he 
could most accurately distinguish, a beam of joy visited his heart, a tear of de- 
light trembled in his eye, and he blessed her fervently. When he lifted his eyes 
to her countenance, however, the vision of the preceding night seemed to be re- 
newed, and the hated form of Lucifer, with all his infernal legions, swept before hit 
fancy. Ignorant of what was passing through bis mind and with a heart year- 
ning towards him with more than a sister’s love, Beatrice apj»roached his bed, and, 
liieeling down beside it took bold of his hand winch was stretc hed out languidly 
towards her. She felt that it was burning with fever, and that his whole frame was 
at that moment agitated in a fearful manner. He spoke not a word ; hut turned 
Bwav his fat e, as if by a desperate effort to recover his composure, while he held her 
band with a convulsive grasp. She saw his chest heave, and his eyes roll awfully 
as he gradually turned towards her. And at length, linding itwHSviiintostrug- 
jrle any longer to conceal his feelings, he threw himself upon his face, pressed her 
trembling hand tohisliiis, and burst into a passionate and uncontrollable flood of tears. 
Beatrice, surprised and overcome bv the scene, hid her own fiw e in the clothes and 
wept with him ; wliile her father, her mother, and the whole family, stood motionless 
upon the floor of the apartment, transfixed with sorrow and oblivious of every other 
consideration. 

By degrees the youngmun recovered his composure, as persons generally do after 
•bedding tears, and his heart-seemed to be lelieved. Beatrice also experienced th« 
same change ; and her father a liumnne and compassionate old man, supposing that 
love might have some share in the misery of his lodger, after motioning his whole 
family to leave the room, drew near the bed, and inijuired of Spinello whether hisaf- 
fection for Beatrice had any share in Ins present unhappiness ; and whether her hand, 
for her heart he perceived was already his, would make any change in the state of his 
mind. At this new proof of the old mairs love, Spinello could scarcely contain him- 
self. For the moment Lucifer left him, while visions of delight and jov painted them- 
selves upon his fancy. To reveal to Bernardo, however, or to any other human be- 
ing, the real cause of his misery, would he was fully persuaded, expose him to the 
suspicion of insanity ; and that we can. on such occasions, ronceal what passes with- 
in us, is an advantage, tlie full value of which is notalw'ays understood by thi} vul- 
f^ar. His expressions of gratitude, though few and brief, were vehement and sin- 
cere : and his mind becoming wholly occupied with this new idea, his fever soon 
left him ; and in a few days he was again able to breathe the balmy air, with his fu- 
ture bride by his side. 

His health still appeared, however, to be but feeble ; and the benefit of change of 
residence being understood in those times as well as in our own, Spinello was coun-. 
selled to remove for a season to some sea-port towm on the coast of Naples. Through 
mere chance, and not from any classical predilection, he chose Gaeta, anciently Cajeta, 
vhitlier Ljcliusand Scipio used to retire from the politics of Home to amuse them- 
selves with picking up shells upon the sand. To render the excursion more plea- 
sant and profitable, Bernardo determined to accompany his intended son-in-law, and 
to make Beatrice also a partner of the journey •, and their preparations being soon 
completed, they departed in good spirits, and in due time arrived at the place of their 
destination. 

Lodgings wer^ taken in the neighbourhood of the town, near the beach ; and the 
lovers now comparatively happy, daily strolled together along the margin of the 
Tyrrheqeifra, which, rolling its blue waves in tranquil succession towards the shore, 
iiroke in soft murmurs at their feet. For a time the mighty demon of his imagi- 
ziation seemed to have deserted him for ever, wliile Love, with his playful mien and 
celestial countenance, sported in his stead in the warm recesses of his fancy. He 
now began to experience a secret exultation, in his delivery from his inexorable 
enemy ; and as be walked with Beatrice along the sand, or sat down on some wave- 
worn rock beside the waters, be would gaze with inexprossihle triumph and delight 
ii|>oa t^glqnotui fonn of hi» mistim, aathc wind liiWdhcr heavy golden tmM 
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from bar sboiilden wbich'aj^lMcl alabaster in tbe sun. Ever and anon, bowever, 

wlien the beautiful creature suddenly turned ber dark eyes upon him, a sharp pangf 
frould dart throup:b his frame, and throw* him into momentary but fearful purturhation. 
But tliese fits w'ere not of frequent recurrence, and all his eudeav'ours to discover 
their mysterious cause were vain and fruitless. 

They had now been some months at Gaeta, when Beatrice was suddenly called 
hujne by her mother who had been seized with a danj^erous illness. Her father o£ 
course accompanied her on lier return ; butSpinello in spite of his entreaties and 
remonstrances, wms compelled to remain where he was ; as Beatrice, w'ho feared 
that Arezzo might recall ail his gloomy ideas, peremjiiorily insisted that he should 
never return, but settle at Gaeta, or remove to Najiles. He therefore submitted 
but w’lth a heavy heart j and saw his guardians, as it were, depart from him, and leave 
him to litinself. * 

What he seemed to fear when they left him, soon came to pass. With solitude 
Lucifer returned , and he now presented himself so frequentlv, and in such awful 
colours to Spiiiello’s mind, that, tlie little fabric of health w'hich had been reared with 
so much care was rjuickly tlirown dowm while visions of horror swept over rhc ruins. 
It slioiilj here be observed, that Spinello had now learned to associate every hateful, 
and all jminahlo nloa with tlii.s tremendous demon of Ins imagination , and they wlio 
know that countless hosts of phantoms can be drawn from the regions of fear, and 
marslialledin teiiihle array by the fancv, will not greatly wonder at the effect which 
the fearful vision that perpetually iloatcd before the eyes of the artist at length pro- 
duced upon his mind and body. 

Hi.s health which now’ declined more rapidly than ever, was soon irrecoverably des- 
troyed , Ins frame wasteil visiblv aw'av . and as his body grew weaker, Ins visions in- 
creased in horror, until at length the intellect tottered upon its basis, and almost gave 
way beneath theirintolerable pressure. In a few weeks he wae shrunk to a skeleton 
while Ins eyes shone witli preternatural brilhuncy ; so that the people, of tbe houso 
W’here he lodgei^, were terrified at his apperanre and avoided Ins looks. For his own 
part he was scarcely conscious of the existence of the external world, every tiling 
around him appearing like tlie creations ol a dream— -mere shadows M’lth whom be 
could have no sympathy, I'liere seemed, in fact, to be but two beings in the un • 
lerae— -himself and laicifer , and he felt that he wa.s engaged in a straggle which 
must terminate the existence of the one or the other. Wlien he succeeded in freeing 
himself for a moment from the lang-j of tins visimi and could repel it to some little 
distance from Ins mental eye, he perceived, as distinctly as possible its illusory 
nature, and wondered at ih« power it exerted over his imagination. If, 
however, lie obtained a moiueiitai y respite of tins kind, it was not, ns in the case 
of Trometheus (whose vulture was of the same brood ab his demon,) by night, but 
at sun-rise, when the God of the Magi stepped, as it were, upon his throne to re- 
ceive the homage of the earth. '1 he hour of lepose, asniuhl i-* to the rorrunato and the 
hap))y, was to him the hour of torture ; and he diulv hngoied about tlie sea-shore, 
anxiously watching the selling sun, and trembling more and more as tbe glorious 
luminary approached the termination of hi.s career and disaj'peared behind the pur- 
ple Waves, As soon as darkness descended upon tin* earth, I.iiciler, if absent be- 
fore, invariably alighted with It, and stood beside hi-, victnn, who, clapping his 
Lands upon his eves, would fly with a bond or a shriek towards the habitations 
of men. 

At length he became convinced that liis last hour drew’ near ; and he blessed God 
that his struggle w as about to teiininale. As soon asilii.s idea took posse.ssioii of his 
mind, he grew a little more tnmquil ; and excepting when he thought of Beatrice, 
awaited the final hour with a kind of suti»fut’tion. in this pious mood" of mind he one 
evening wandered to his usual haunt on the sea-side. The sun had &et---the inooa 
aud all the stars were in heaven---aud the earth and tbe sea wete sleeping in the 
silver light. He saf him down on a lo'ty rock overhanging the sea, ivhicli tvas deep 
and stiM lu that part; and w’uh the waves on his left, and the earth in all its love- 
liness on his right, he raised his eves towsuds heaven and was absorbed in devotion. 
At that moment a face of iinulterahle beauty ]>reaonteU itself m tbe bright moonlight 
before him. With a single glance, he discovered it was that of Lucifer, but softened 
to angelic loveliuess. Uttering a wild and piercing shriek he started from itto- 
waidf’ tha «dge gf ths pcagipice* Bsauice— • for it was she— tosUatly caught him 
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hj the hand to dra^ him back \ and pvonounoed hmvMe. The words and the touch 
dissipated his ill u9ion ; aud with the rapidity ot'lightningf revealed to his mind tho 
fetal secret of* his miserr. He now saw tliat, having been ocQupied with tiioughta of 
her when he painted his picture he had lent a porLimi of her heauty to the fallen arch 
angel; and hence the pain her looks had occasionally inflicted on him. Wltil^ 
this conviction darted into his mind, he was alre&dv falling over the pie- 
cipice; but he still grappled at the rock, and made desperate efforts to re- 
cover himself. Heatrice, also, finding that he was going and drawing her after him*, 
for she sill held him by the hand, caught hold of a tuft of grass which grew on tho 
edge of the cliff and grasped it couvulsivelv. In situation they hung for an 
instant, suspended over the abyss ; but the grass -tuft bv which she clung gradually 
gave way ; and in another instani, a siillea ]dutige iii the dc^ep wateis below told that 
the loves and miseries of Spinello and Beatricep were ended. 

We have now to ^ive some account of the enji^ravinp^s of the 
Friendship's Offering, but as we have already occupied so 
much space with the Literary department of this publication, 
w e must be brief in our remarks on the embellishments. Tho 
best of these is a brilliant line en^jraviiig by E. Goodall from a 
Painting by G. Arnold, entitled “ Echo.” This is one ol the most 
poetical compositions w e have met with for some years. Echo 
IS personified in a lights and aerial female form, floating over a 
still secluded lake. — The portrait of a beautiful female, with 
an open and lively expression of countenance, painted by a 
promising young artist of the name of AVood, and en- 
graved by Edwards, is a very exquisite production. The en- 
graving is clear, sharp and sparkling. — “ Mary Queen of 
Scots, jiresenting her son to the Church Commissioners” paint- 
ed by Steplianoff ^nd engraved by R. Baker, is interesting 
and well designed, but there is that dwart-like appearance 
about the figures observ able in the works of Hans Holbein, and 
the engraving has too much colour in some parts and too little 
iii others. The child has the face ofauold wdiiian. We recognize 
however that air of theatrical elegance about the costume and 
manner of the Queen, w hich StephanuH usually throws around his 
female figures, some of which are the perfection of loveliness, and 
refinement. — Catherine of Arragon,” painted by Leslie and en- 
graved by Humphreys is a very superior production, though the 
drapery is soinew hat hard and heavy. In other respects great taste 
and spirit are exhibited both by the painter and engraver. — “ Tli« 
Spae Wife” by Stothard, has his usual stillness and mannerism. 
—A little child gazing on aPeadBird,from its plainness, and want 
of proportion, and the peculiar sliape of its hainls, we should 
take to be W estall’s, though the impression before us is a proof 
before, the letter, and no artist’s name is attached. A sketch of 
^ Spoleto” is veiy beautiful as a landscape, Imt the en- 

f raving is feeble ami cold. “ Vesuvius” though we object to the 
acknied nature of the subject is admirably handled by Turner^ 
the first of our living Landscape Painters. — The Alas* 
lynerade”. after KhW, engraved by Armstrong iscosureoandeom* 
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inon-place.-— Reading ^ News” a picture by Wilkie ertgraved 
by H. Robinson, is interesting from the name of the Painter, for 
who does not prize every production, however bumble, of the 
immortal Wilkie. It has much of his peculiar humour and 
simple nature, but the engraver has scarcely done justice ta 
the original.— “ Lyra,” painted by Wood, is very sweet ia 
the facial expression, and the engraving is excellent of its kind, 
though being stippled, it does not seem in its place among so many 
highly finished line engravings. — We Jiave now gone rapidly 
over all the embellishments,* and may be thought not to have* 
spoken of them in a very enthusiastic way, but to con- 
fess the truth, we expected something beLlcr. They are 
very beautiful, and even superior perhaps to those of the last 
year, but the great elforts now making in the departments of the 
Fine Arts for the London Annuals, are apt to excite our expec- 
tations of almost absolute perfection, and astliey fall short oi this 
standard w e feel proportionally disappointed ; nevertheless it is 
but bare justice to acknowledge that there are very few^ similar 
publications that afl'ord a stronger display of either Artistical or 
Literary Talent than the Friendshq} s Offering for 1830. 


FORGET-ME-NOT, FOR MDCCCXXX. 


We had almost despaired of being able to gratify our rea- 
ders w'ith specimens of the Forgef-me-Nof in this month's Ma- 
gazine ; but a copy liaving just reached us we hasten to give a 
hurried notice of its contents, and to select a few brief specimens 
in prose and \ <'i se. The Literary departnientcoiitains many excel- 
lent articles l|j* writers whose names and talents are familiar to 
the public. The iirst prose composition in the book is entitled 
** A quarter of an Hour too soon,” and is a very clever and amus- 
ing production. The writer commences by quoting Lord Nelson’s 
remark that if he had ever done any thing worth talking of in 
the world, it was by being always a qtiarterof an Hour before his 
.time,” and proceeds to show that this saying might be reason- 
able enough in the hero of Trafalgar, but it could not be gen- 
dered applicable to common luortais. He illustrates his position 
with his own history, in which every untoward accident that 
befalls him is attributed to his having been fifteen minutes too 
soon. If we recollect rightly, an article written in a similar style 
appeared in the last Foryet-me-l^ot, entitled “ An hour too 
many.” " The quarter of an Hour too soon,” is too long for an 
entire extract, but we give a brief specimen of it. Our author 
had obtained an Ensign’s Commission in one of the King’s regi- 
ments, with which he had just embarked for the centinent. 
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had not been lonp^ at sea before he eiip^rienced the inconveni- 
ences of a gale of wind. 

Our s!iip still lav a hundred yards from the shore ; and thetraves which had 
hron^lu ii«'i so 1‘ar were not yet tired of playing the same antics with her as they had 
doTicioT timepast ; slie pitched and rolled hideously. Before me lay tbeplensunt 
land oJ the canteen, the coffeehouse, and the hotel. Acrowd of jovialdookin^ es 

had already leathered on the beach to welcome us borne, and were roarins' w’lth laiirh- 
tcT at our unwiUin;^ mameuvres. “ Flesh and blood canhearthis no lonj^er,” said I to 
tho colonel, who, without boots, epaulettes, or stomach, was clinging lor his life to 
t;»o jurynnist of our diincing ship. 7'he words were no sooner pronounced than I 
juiopod overboard, and was, likelUsesar, “ bufFeting the waters with fierce contro- 
ve'sv " 1'lie waters took thair revcMige . 1 %ta.s the last of tbeir victims, and tbev 
determined to make me remember them, l ie' billows did with me just as they 
liked. AVUen 1 vas within ten yards of the shore on the back of one, the ne^t con- 
veved me fury yards to sea. No boat was at hand to determine tli" contrnversv," 
and, m as few minutes as possible, a huge bill of foam, tumbling back from the 
beach, cairied me with it. insensible, down Channel. 

I awoke in the hands of a committee of conntrv surgeons, at the critical moment 
when the men of science w’ere on the point of carrs mg it airainst tlie philanthro- 
pists, and 1 was about to be consigned to the force j s of a fashionable lectuier on 
the jwsi mortem peculiarities of man. Here, perhaps, i began to breathe fifteen 
iiiinutes too soon , Jo) one quarter of an hour 7noir was the time in which the ]*hi- 
lamhropists had uirreed to give up the experiment of inv recoverv. Less prompti- 
tude on rnv part wouUl have saved me a good deal of after-trouble. 

But 1 was fated to disappoint every one ; and 1 disappointed the men of science of 
their prize, jumped into a po.st-ciiHiSo, and flew back to (juurters. I'lie first man 
^ horn 1 met in the streets of Portsmouth was mv fnend ,lttck, taking a tranrpjil 
saunter among the print-shops. He was goodnaturedly glad to see me. “ But you 
were unlucky,” said he, “ in venturing to .sw im from the vessel. 'Die tide was 
going down ; in another quarter of an hour she was lying high and dry, and >ou 
might have landed in a cabriolet.” 

“ But the regiment, where is it to be found 

'♦*Y"oii have nothing to do with it now ; you were returned drowned, for every 
ensitrn in the corps would have pledged every thing but his epaulette, that you 
were gone to the hot oin. Your commission is given away, and now you have only 
to go to town and fight them out of another, if they w’lll lake your own word at 
the llorse-Guard.s foi your being alive.” 

“ But wliat are you doing in l^oitsmouth, Jack V* 

“ Mv dull’’. I have been gazetted to tbo regiment ; and have the honour to bo 
at ibis moment lieutenant in the company you left behind, when you were in such 
abunv to see service.” 

1 ciiised the fifteen minutes in the depths of my soul.” 

Mr. Shoberl, the Editor of the Forget-rne-Not hns published, 
u.s lie .snjipose.s, a very early production of Lord Byron, but wc 
can hanily think it genuine, and if it is, it reflects no great honor 
upon his Jjordship’s Juvenile Muse. It is a very poor imita- 
tion of Slienslone. We extract it, however, as a curiosity. 

TO MY DEAR MARY ANNE. 

BY LOKO ni RON. 

The^ likes addres‘;od “ To my dear Mary Anne” were written about a year or 
less before my marriage, and when Lord Byron left Annesley. — IM aay Anmi 
Musters. 

Adieu to sweet Mary for ever ! 

From her I must quickly depart. 

Though the fates us from each other ntvtr, 

^till her image will dwell in my heart. 
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The flame that TitjUin my breast burns 
Is unlike what in lovers’ hearts glows ; 

The love which for Mary I feel 
Is far purer tliau ('u}jid bestows. 

I wish not your peace to disturb, 

I wish !iot your jovs to molest: 

Mistake not iny passion for love, 

'l is your friendship alone 1 request. 

Not ten thousand lovers could feel 
The ftieiidshio my bosom contains ; 

It will ever within my heart dwell. 

While the warm blood flows through my veins. 

May the Ruler of Heaven look down, 

And my Mary from evil defend ! 

May she neVr know adverrtitv’a frown. 

May her liappiness ne*er have an end ! 

Once more, mv sweet Mary, adieu ! 

P^arwell ! I with anguish repeat — 

For e>er I'll thiuk upon you. 

While this heart in iny bosom sliall beat. 

Our next poetical extract shall consist of some very sweet and 
touching verses by Miss Emma Roberts. 

SONG. 

nV MISS EMMA AUBFnTS. 

Upon the Ganges’ regal stream. 

The sun’s bright splendours rest ; 

And gorgeously the noon-tide beam 
Reposes on its breast : 

But in a small secluded nook^ 

Beyond the western sea. 

There rippling glides a narrow brook. 

That’s dearer far to me. 

Theory perches on my hand, 

Fares^ing to be fed. 

And spreads its plumes at my command^ 

And stoops its purple head ; 

But where the robin, humble guest. 

Comes flying from the tree. 

Which bears its unpretending neat> 

AJUa I I'd rather be* 
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TLe fire-fly flashes through sky, 

A meteor swift and bright ; 

And the wide space around, on high. 

Gleams with its emerald light ; 

1 hough glory tracts that shooting star, 

Auit bright its splendoiuj^ shine. 

The glo^^-W(n•^n‘s lamp is dealer l*ai 
To this sad heart of mine* 

Throughout the summer ;^car, the dowers 
In all the diish of bloom. 

Clustering around the forest bowers. 

Exhale their ridi perfume. 

The dai^y, and the priiniose pale, 

'rhough srentless they may be. 

That gem a far, far distant \ale, 

Are much more prized by me. 

The lotus opes its chalices, 

Upon the tankas broad lake. 

Where India’s stately palaces 
I'licir ample mirrors make : 

But reckless of each tower and dome, 

1'he splendid and the grand, 

1 languish for a cottage home, 

Wiihin my native land. 

Miss Mitford has given an historical sketch of the Trial of 
Charles the First, but she has very feebly handled so fine a sub- 
ject. The simplest prose narration of the circumstances at- 
tending this important event would be more interesting than 
any ordinary writer could ever hope to render it in declamato- 
ry blank-verse. \Veha\e no wish to speak disrespectfully of 
Miss Mitford’s powers generally, but certainly in tliis ins\ance 
lier nerveless versification, is peculiarly inefl’ective. The prose 
story of the Exile, by Air. W. H. Harrison is clever and 
agreeable. We can alford room for a brief spcciipen of it. 

** I would inquire after certain of o\ir frieniU in FUaderfl. Haw is Frank Sack- 
Tille 1 The kmg promised to lake care of his tortuiie.” 

*• And has ke’ i bis word most royally, to the last stiver of it/* was the answer* 

** And i^heve is poor Frank now1** 

“ In. a kurret at Brussels, ” said Piqirepoint, ‘'of Such circumscribed dimensi- 
ons, Uiat be cannot stretch himself without flinging open the window^ for elbowroom/’ 
And does he flaunt it as bravely as ever V’ pursued the querist 

“ Alas, no !” was therepW, Poverty is now his ®n\y tailor, and has slashed 
his doublet sadly. He told me, with tears in bis eyes, that the last of his shirts he 
SIX difiereot ways of getting iapto, Until, on undressing faimsblf one night, he 
litaied it altogether, J at lust found its ttHiffi P* in bis boot," 
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" Has h« recourse to the wiihj^aak as frequently as waa his wont, drowning his 
rnros after the manner of Clarence !'* said Winlerton. 

" Oh, no ?" rejoined the other ; “ he has descended to the alcohols which he ob- 
faiiii. us he can ; be^ja, borrows, or perhaps steals it, us did Prometheus fire of ano- 
ther f»orr, and like him; suff'ers tor it in his liver/' 

“ And how fares it with old Sir John— absent Jack as we used to stvle him ? Is 
he still subject to those fits ot abstractiviii under the influence of which he w'as ac- 
cu.stoined to forjiet Ins meals V' 

“ h'ortunately for him, as much so a» ever,” replied Pierrepoint ; “ a circum- 
stance that administers marvellously to his convenience, seeing that his dinner is 
fiequentlv as ah.sent as himself.” 

“ He h.ul a turn tor poetry, had be not V’ said VVinterton. 

“ Tall It a tici.st.” replied the incorriiiihle l‘iprrepoint ; “for nothing could be 
more foreign, to his nature. 1I« Irad a fancy for boU-iinging, you will remember ; 
ami when he gave that uj), lie look to jingling of another sort, and nick-named it 
poetrv.” 

“ Ciliding, by a natural transitiOTi, from poetrv to music, I would inquire how goes 
the world with my iriniul Dick Crouhet , is he as indefatigable a scraper as ever V* 
Confound hnn ! ves,’ said i’leriepomt , “ be lodged in the next room to me, 
vlieie he fiddleil from morniiii' till tiigh», and taught me, by sad experience, that the 
pum'>linienl of the bow-slnng is not confined to Turkey.” 

The lines on The: Stolen Kissy by Captain SPNaghten, have 
all the spirit and (ervour that the subject required. 

B irry Cornwairs verses on the Place de Jeaime D’Arc, at 
Rouen, and addres.sed to Front the Painter, are replete with his 
worst faiills. It i.s strange that this Poet who has a great deal 
ot (an<5y and delicary of feeling, should deform his productions 
with so iinirh ailVctatiori, bad taste and absurdity. 

His pfcbseat Poem for instance comiuences in this fantastical 
manner. 

Oh thou brave Art of Paiiitiiitr \ with what skill, See. &c. 
and proceeds W'ith such stuff as the following : — 

Oh ! a brave Painter art thou, Samuel Prout : 

B\ Juiuter! 1 would not live without 

A Drawing Iroin thy Pen, though 1 should feed 

To-morrow on Chamelioiis ! 

^ 4 ♦ <f. 

Oh ! were I you, friend Artist, 1 would roam, &c. &c. 

Wa shall now extract some pretty verses by Mr. Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, the author of the popular Song of Oh ! no 
we never mention her.” 

SONO. 

BY THOMAS IIAYNt> BAVLY, FSQ, 

Oh ! does he think., wdieu I assume 
'riiis cold till meaning smile. 

That 1 forget his vows of love?— 

That 1 forgive his guile ? 

•T was he that left Remorse to pine 
Where Peace was wont to dwell ; 

And shall the trampled fool forget ?— 

Ohj 1 f einember well I ^ 

January 1830. N 
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I tonf'ht him not my mothPifs loro 
Then left me fioilgbt to seek / 

My lieart gay, my step was light. 

And health was on my cheek. 

He came, and bought the simple wreaths 
My mother used to sell ; 

He whisper'd praises in my ear— 

Ob, i remember wall 1 

He linger'd near my village home. 

And said 't was for my sake ; 

He deign’d to be my partner, too. 

At harvest-home and wake : 

He placed a nn^ upon my hand ; ' 

And could I then repel 

The token of a blainele.s8 love ?— 

Oh, I remember well 1 

Tlie summer pars’d — he came no more--* 

I thought 1 should have died. 

\M)en next we met, a noble dame 
Was smiling at bis side. 

He saw me— but his guilty eyes 
Abash’d before me fell ; 

The lady soothed him, and he smiled— 

Oh, 1 remember weQT 

Tliey told me ’t was his wedding day. 

They bore me to the church ; 

And pale, and cold, and statuedike, 

I linger’d in the poich : 

I heard his wedding peal — Ifelt 
The beating of the bell ; 

J saw him kiss bis lovely bride— 

Ob, 1 remember w^ell ! 

And I have met hrii|i?£| the world. 

And 1 have heard him speak. 

And madly forced a smile to light 
My flush’d and feverish cheek : 

Ho I forget f No ; let him wait 
Until be hears my knell ; 

For till 1 rest beneath the ^rf 
I shall remember Well ! 

Onr next and last extract shall be a very goad story entitled 

THE RED MAN, 

^ It was at the hour of tiWir, in an Angnst eretiing, that a solitfiiy horsmao if' 
rived at the Black Swan> \ oountiy^ina ahout loaa milei Ifloaa lha tewa of Leieeh* 
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ter. He was mftqnted on a 1» . Afierr chftr?;er, ai Mack tfi jet, and had behind 
him a portmanteau attached tn^e creep ef bia saddle. A black travelling eloak^ 
which not only covered bia own person, but the f^reatec part of bia ateed, waa 
thrown around him. On bia bead be wore a broad-brimmed halt with uncom- 
mon! v low crown. His le<s were cased in top-boots, to which were attached spun 
of sm extraordinary length ; and in his hands he carried a whip, arith a thong tbiea 
yards lout;, and a handle wliich might have levelled Goliath himaaif. 

On arriving at the inii, he calmly dismounte(f, and called upon the ostler by 
name. 

“Frank!” said be, “ take my horse to the Stable; rub him down tbofoogbly; 
and, when he is well cooled, step in and let me know.” And taking bold of bis 
portmanteau, he entered the kitchen, followed by the obsequious landlord, who had 
come out a minute before, on heariifg of his arrival. There were several persmaS 
present, eoga<];ed in nearlv the same occupation, s At one aide of the hre sat th# 
vilhigc school roaster —a thin, pale, peak-noaed little man, with a powdered peri* 
Wic:. terminating behind in a long queue, and an ex)>ression of self-conceit strongly 
depicted upon bisj^untenanoe. He was amusing himself with a pipe, from which be 
direw forth voluinls of smoke with an air of great satisfaction. Opposite to liim eat 
the parson of the parish — a fat, bald-headed personage, dressed in a rusty suit of black, 
end haring hi« shoes adorned with immense edver buckles. Between these two 
characters sat ilie exciseman, wilii a pipe in one hand, and a tankard in the other. 
To complete the irroup, nothing is wanted hut to mention the landlady, a plump, 
rosv dame of tbirtv-fire, who was seated by the school-master’s side, apparently 
listening to some sage remarks which that little gentleman was throwing out for 
her edification. 

But to return to the stranger. No sooner had he entered the kitchen, followed 
by the lori<llord, than the eves of the company were directed ii),>on him. His hat 
was so hroud in the brim, fus spurs were so long, his statue so great, and bis face 
so totally hid bv the c<dlar of his immense black cloak, that be instantly attracted 
tlie afteut ion of everr person present. His voice, when he desired the master of 
the house to help him ofl'with his mantle, ,wa8 likewise so harsh that they all heard 
it with sudden cunosifv'. Nor did thU^ate when the cloak was removed, and hi** 
bat laid aside. A tall, athletic, red-haired man, of the middle a^e. was then made 
inanife.st. He had on a red fiock coat, a red vest, and a red neckcloth ; nav, hii 
gloves were red ’ What was more extraordinary, when the overalls which covered 
bis thighs were unbuttoned, it was discovered that his sinall-clothes were red 
likewise. 

“ .<111 red ejaculated the parson, almost involuntarily. 

“ As you SHV, the gentleman is all red !” added the schoolmlister, with his char*, 
acteristic flippaiicv. He was checked by a look from the landlady. His remark, 
however, causrht the stranger's ear, and he turned round upon him with a penetrat- 
ing glance. The schdolinaster tried to smoke il off bravely. If would not do; ha 
felt fho power of that look, and was reduced to almost immediate silence* 

“ Now, bring me your boot-jack, " said the horseman. 

The boot-jack was brought, and the bodlk pulled off. To the astonishment of tha 
company, a pair of red stockings were blK>dght into view. I’he landlord shrugged 
his shoulders, the exciseman did the same, the landlady ahook her head, the parson 
exclaimed, “ All red !” as before, and the schoolmaster would have repeated it, but 
be had not yet recovered from his rebuke. 

“ Faith, this is odd !” observed the host. 

“ Rather odd,” said the stranger, aeating himself between the parson and the 
exciseman. The landlord woe confounded, and did not know what to think of the 
matter. 

After sitting for a few moments, the new-comer requested the host toliiAid him a 
nightcap, which he would fiud in his hat. He did so : it was a red worsted one; 
and he put H mxin his head. 

Her© tli© exciseman broke silence, b? ejaculating, “ Red again !” The landlady 
gave him an admonitory knock on the elbow ; it was too late. I'he stranger heard 
his remark, ondregardtHl him with one of thoftO pioromg- gloaceo ior which his hery 
•7® «wia«d soieawkaWf# . * , 
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** All red !’’ murmured the parson once more. 

“ Yes, Doctor Poundtext, the gentleman, as voioaj, is all red,” re-echoed th# 
schoolmastor, who by this time had recovered his self-possession. He would have 
gone on, hut the landlady gave him a fresh admonition, by trampling upon his toes ; 
andlier husband winked in token of silence. As in the case of the ezciaeman, the 
warnirijis were too late. 

Now, landlord,” said the stranger, after he had been seated a minute, “ mav I 
trouble you to get me a pipe and <f can of vour best Burton ? But, firat of ail, open 
mv poitrnariteau, and give me out my 8lipj»ers.” 

Tlie host did as he was desired, and pnidnced a pair of red morocco slippers. Her# 
an iavoluntarv exclamation biohe out from the companv. It bejiuti wnlh tlin pur- 
eon. and was taken up by the school-master, the exciseman, the land lad v. and the 
landlord, in succession. “More red'” proct'hded from evpiv lw», with dilferent 
dei^rees of loudness. The landlord's was the least loud, the sc hool-master’s th# 
loudest of all. 

“ 1 suppose, gentlemen,” said the stranger, “ you were remarking upon my 
slippers.” 

“ — yes • we were just sayina: that ther were red,” replied the school-master. 

“ And, pray,” demanded the other, as he raised the pijie lo his mouth./* did yon 
never before see a pair of red slippers 

This question staggered the respondent : he said nothing, hut looked to the par- 
eon for assistance. 

‘* Rut you are 'dl red,” observed the latter, taking a full draught from a foaming 
tankard which he hold in his hand. 

“ And you are all black,” said the other, as he withdrew tlie pipe from his month, 
and emitted a copious puft* of tobacco smoke. “ The hat that covers vour numskull 
is black, vour beard is black, your coat is black, your vest is black ; vour smnil- 
clolhes, vour *5tockiugs, your shoes, all are black. In a w’ord, Doctor Poundtexti, 
you are ” 

“ Wiiat am 1, sir ?” said the parson, burstins: with rage. 

** Ay, what is he, sir, V* rejoined the scbpolmaster. 

“ He is a black-coat,” said the stranger, with u contemptuous sneer, “and voa 
are a pedagogue.” This sentence wai followed by a profound calm. Not a w»)rd 
was spoken by any of the company, hut each gazed upon his neighbour ui silence. 
In the faces of the parson and schoolmaster anger was principally depicted ; the ex- 
ciaemau’s mouth was turned down in disdain, the landlady's was curled into a sar- 
castic smile; and as for the landlord, it would be difficult to say whether astonish- 
ment, anger, or fear, most predominated in his mind. During this ominous tran- 
quility the stranger looked on unmoved, drinking and smoking alternatelv with total 
indifference. The schoolmaster would have said sometliinir liacl he dared, and so 
would the parson; but both were yet smarting too bitterly under their rebuff to 
barard another obaervation. 

In the midst of this menial tumult, the little handy-leirged ostler made his appear- 
ance, and announced to the rider that his horse had been rubbed down according lo 
orders. On hearing this, the Red blan |p>t up from his seat, and walked out to the 
Ijtahle. Ills departure seemed to act as a sudden relief to thohC who were left be- 
hind. Their tongues, which his presence had bound by a tulismanic influence, wer# 
looseneil, and a storm of words broke forth proportioned to the fearful culm which 
preceded it. 

“ W ho is that man in red 1” said the parson, first breaking silence. 

** Ay, who IS he ^ ' re-echop(f the schoolmaster. 

“ He is a hit of a conjuror, 1 warrant,” quoth the exciseman. 

** I should not wonder,” said the landlord, “ if he be a spv from France.” 

‘"Oi a* travelling packman,” added the landlady. 

“ I am certain ho is no bet ter than he should be,” spake the parson again. 

“ That is olear,” exclaimed the whole of the company, beginning with the peda* 
gogue, and terminating aa usual with the host. Hero was a pause : at last Doctor 
Poundtext resumed — “ 1 shall question him tightly wlien he returns j and if bis ai^* 
swers.are impertinent or unsatisfactory, something must be done. 

<4!^^ /lometbing must bedone/^aaid the school-masUr. 
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■■ WIiat«T»r you do,” said thy^j^dlady, ” lot it be done oirilly. I sbou’.d not like 
tft an<7<»r 

“ A for his anj^er!” roared her husband, snappinfr his finders *, ** I "hall give 
him the buck of the door in the twinklinsf of im eye, if he so much W chirps.’* 

“ Answer, indeed!” observed the exciseman; “leave that to me and my cudgel.” 

“ I\) vou and your rudjrel !” said the stranger, who at this moment entered, and 
ro'?iimed his place at the fireside, after casting a look of ineffable contempt upon tlie 
exci-^emau. The latter did not dare to say a wonl ; Ins counteuunce fell, and his 
stick which he'was lirtindishing n moment before, dropped between his legs. 

There was another pause m the conversation, 'J'he appearance of the Red Man 
again acted like a spoil on the voices of the company. The j*ar^on was silent, and 
bv a natural consequence bis echo, the school-master, was silent also • none of the 
others felt dispos^ul to say any thing. The meeting was like an assemhluge of qua- 
kers. At one side of the fire sat llie tdump parso^, with the tankard in one hand, 
and tho other })laced upon his forehead , as in deep meditation. At the opposite 
side sat the sclioolrnuster, ]>udliiig vehemently from a tobacco-pipe. In the centre 
was the exciseman, linving at his right hand the jollv form of the landladv, nnd at 
Ins loft the Man ill R« d , the landlord stood at some distance behind. For a time 
the whole, with the excejition of the s,traiitrer, were engucfed in anxious thought. The 
one looked to the other with wandering glances, but, though all equallv wished to 
speak, no one liked to he the first to open the conversation. “ Who can this m.aa 
bo “ What docs lie want bore V' “ Where is he from, and whither is he 
bouinl Such wt*re the enquiries which occupied everv mind. Had the object of 
their curiosity been a brown man, a black man, or even a green man, there would ha\« 
been nothing oxtr lordiiiarv ; and he might have entered the inn and departed troivi 
It ns unquestioned as before he came. But to bo a Red Man ! There whs in this 
something so .startling that the looker.s-on were besides themselves with amazement. 
The first to break tlii-^ strange silence was the parson. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ we have been thinking that vou are ” 

That 1 am a cou|urer, a French spv, a travelling packman, or something of the 
sort,” ohservod the sinimjer. Doctor Poundtext started back on bis chair, and well 
he might ; for these words, which the Man in Red had spoken, were the very ones 
he himself wtts about to utter. 

“ Will) nre you sir!” resumed he, in manifest perturbation. “ VVliat is your 
name V* 

“ Mv name,” replied the other, “ is Reid.” 

“ And where, in heaven’s name, were you born 1” demanded the astonished 
parson. 

“ I was born on the borders of the Red Sea.” Doctor Poundtext bad not another 
word to sav. Th» schoolmaster was equallv astounded, and withdrew tlie pipe from 
histiioutli: that of the exciseman dropped to the ground : the biiidlord groaned a- 
loud, and his spouse held up her hands in mingled astonishment and awe. 

After giving them this lu'^t piece of iiiroimation, the .strange man arose from 
his seat, broke his pipe in pieces, and pitched tlie fiaginents into the fire ; then, 
throwing his long cloak carelesslv over his |dioulders, puUing lii.s hat upon his head 
andloaJing himself with his boot.s, his whips and his j‘ortmant‘Uiu, he desired tho 
landlord to show^ him to hishul, and lef’t the kitchen, after smiling sarcastically toils 
inmates, and giving them a familiar and unceremonious uod. 

His disap[»earancp was the signal for fresh alarm in the minds of those left hcliind. 
Not a word was said till the return of the innkeeper, who in a short time descended 
from the bed-room over-head, to which he had conducted his guest. On re-entering 
the kitchen, he was encountered by a vullev ot interrogations. The parson, tho 
schoolmaster, the exciseman, and his own w ife, questioned him over and over again. 
“ Who was the Man in Red ’— he must have seen him before — -he must linv'e heard 
of him — in a word, be must know something about him.” The host protested “ that 
he never belield the stranger till that hour : it was the first time he had made his ap- 
pearance at the Black Swan, and, so help him God, it should be the last !” 

** Whv don’t vou turn him out’” exclaimed the exciseman. 

“ If you think you are able to do it, you are heartilv welcome,” replied the land- 
lord. *• For my part, 1 have uo notiott of coming to cloco quarters with the shank of 
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Ih* wliip, «r his grstt. red, sledge-hammer fist." ^>is was an irresistible argument 

the proposer ot’foroibla ejectment said uomore upon the subject. 

At this time tbe party could hear the noise of heavy footsteps above them. They 
were those of the Red Man, and sounded with slow and measured tread. Tliev lis- 
tened for a quarter of an hotir longer, in expectation that they would cease. 'I’hero 
V-as no pause: the steps continued, and seemed to indicate that the person was 
hmusing himself by walking up and down the room. 

It would be impossible to describe the muUipliritv of feelings which airitated the 
minds of the compatir. Fear, surprise, anger, and curiosity, ruled them bv turn'?, 
and kept them incessantly upon the rack. There waS some thing mysterious in the 
yisiter who had just left them-'-so'meihii^ which they could not ffilhom-- -something 
unaccountable. Who could he be V’ j’hisi was the c|uestu>n that each put to the 
other, but no one could ^i\e a^y thing like a rational answer. 

Meanwhile the evening wore on apace, and though the bell of the parish church 
linrd bv souudt d the tenth hour, no one seemed inclined to take the hint to de)mrt« 
Kven the parson heard it without regard, to such a pilch was his cariosity excited. 
About this time also the sky, which had hitherto been tolerably clear, began to he 
overclouded. Distant peals of thunder u ere heard; and thick sultry drops of min 
pattered at intervals against the caseinent of the inn • every thing seemed to indicate 
m tempestuous evening. But the storm which threatened to raue without was unno- 
ticed. Though the drops lell heavily : thoujih gleams of lightning lliiRlied l)y, fol- 
lowed by the report of distant thunder, and the winds hogan to hi^s and whistU 
among the trees ol the neighbouring oemeterv, vet all tlica** external signs of ele- 
mentary tumult were as noth lug to the deep, solemn (oorsteps of the Bed Man. 
^’here seemed to he no end to his walking# ,An Iroiir liad he pared up and down 
the chftiiibei without the least interval of repdse, and he uus still engaged in thia 
occupation as at hrst. In this theie %vus s<tm(*thi!ig itu tedihly ni\\'^terious ; anil the 
party below, notwithstanding then numbers, felt a vague and inde.sciibahle dread 
beginning to creep over tliem. The more tliey leflecisd upon the character ot the 
etranger, tlie more unnatural did it appear. The ledness of his hair and complex- 
ion, and, still more, the fieiy hue of his guiinent, struck them with Hstouishment. 
But this was little to the freezing and benumbing glance of his eye, the strnngo 
tones of his voice, and bin miraculous birth on ihs )>ordei3 of tbs lied Sea. 'J'here 
wasnow no longer anv smoking in t!ie kitchen, 'i’lie subjects whiidi occupied their 
minds were of too engrossing u nature to be treated with levity ; and tliey drew 
Iheir chairs closer, with a sort of itresistible and instinctive attraction. 

While tliese things were going on, the bandy-legged ostler enleied, in manifest 
alarm. He came to inform hU masier that the stranger’s horse hud gone mad, and 
Was kicking aud tearing at every thing around, as if he would break his manger lu 
pieces. fUre a loud neighing and rushing were heard in the stable. “ Ay, there 
be goes,” continued he. “ 1 believe the devil is in the beast, if he is not the old 
•nemy himself. Ods, master, if you aaar Ins eyes . they are like — ” 

“ What are they like ?” demandod the landlord. ** Ay, what are they like V* ex- 
elaimed the rest with equal impatienect 

“Ods, if they aVc like burning eoats !” ejaculated the ostler, trembling from 
bead to foot, and squeezing himself in among the others, on a chair which stood hard 
by. His information threw fresh alarm over the company, and they were more agi- 
tated and coufused than ever. 

During the w hole of this time the sound of walking over-head never ceased for 
pne moment. '! he heavy tread was unabated ; there was not the least iiitervul of 
fepose, Aor could a pendulum have been more regular in its motions. Had 
there <>ebn any relaxation, any pause, any increase, or any diminution, of 
tepidity in ihe footateps, they would have been endurable ; but there was 
^ mol) thing, Ihe. same deadening, monotonous, atupifying sound con- 
tinoed, like clockwork, to operate incessantly above their beads. Nor was there 
•ny abatement of the storm without ; tlie wind blowing among the tress of the ce- 
|fie(ery.in a, sepulchral u^jfisn; the rain beating against the panes of glass with the 
UAjkotuotts lottdncs0 of > and lightning and thunder dwing and pealing brtof 
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intarrals tlirotifrii t1i« mnrIcT Hi* nnis« of tba alMMOtf WM iadaed 

friijlitful, and it was hei^btoned bj tlw voicp of the sable steed like that ot‘ a sptrk 
of darkness ; Imt the whole, as we have ju«t hinted, was aa AOthing to the deep, 
atilemn, rarstenouS treadmfir of the Red Man. 

innumerable were their eoujer lures cencerinncr the chiraetet of this persoDacre* 
It has been mentioned that the landlady conceived him at first to be a tra¥ellii^ 
packman, the landlord a French spTt and the exciseman a coi^arer* Xvow their 
opinions were wholly rhanyed, and they looked upon him as something a great deal 
worse. 'I'he parson, in the height of his learning, regarded him as an emanation of 
the tempter himself ; and in, this he was confirmed by the erudite opinioii of tfaa 
srhoolmuster. As to the ostler, he could say nothing ahou: tlie man, but he W'as 
w illing to stake bis professional knowledge that his horse was kith and kin to the 
evil one. Such were the various doctrines promulgated in the kitcheu of the Black 
Swan. 

“ If he be like other men, how could he anticipate me, as he did, in what I Wi«l 
going to say V’ observed the par«'On. 

“ Born on the borders of the Red Sea’” ejaculated the landlord. 

Beard tr how he repeated to u.s what we were talking about during his abseflC9 
iu the stable V’ remarked the exciseman. 

“ And bow’ he knew* that I was a pedagogue^” added the schoolmaster. 

“ And how lie called on me by mv name, although he iievei saw nor beard of ma 
befoie?” said the osller in conclu.sion. Such a mass of e\idence w’as ir^e.^lstlble. 
It was impossible to overlook the results to w’hich it naturally led. 

“ If more proof is wanting,” resumed the parson after a pause, only look to 
hia dress. What Christian would tJiink of travelling about the country in red ? 
It IS a type of the bell 'fire from which is sprung.” 

** you observe bis hair hanging down hU back like a bunch of carrots!” ask* 
ed the exciseman. 

“ Such a di.ibolical glance in bis eye said the gclioolmas+er. 

'* Such a voice !” added the landlord. It is like the sound of a cracked cla* 
lionet.” 

His feet are not cloven,” observed the landlady. 

*' No matter,” exclaimed the landlord , “ the devil, when he chooses, can har# 
as good legs as bis neiglibours.” 

“ Better Ilian some of them,” quoth the lady > looking peevishly at the lower 
limbs of her husband. 

“ Meanwhile the incessant treading continued unabated, although two long houri 
bad passed since its commencement. There was not the slightest cessation to tha 
sound, while out of doors the storm raged with violence, and in the midst of it tb« 
hideous neighing and stamping of the black horse were beard with pre-eminent 
loudness. At this tim« the fire of the kitchen liegan to burn low. The sparkling 
blase was gone, and in its stead notlnng but a dead rod lustre emanated from Uie 
grate. One candle had ju.st expired , having burned down to the socket. Of the one 
which remained tlie unsnuffed wTck was nearly three inches in length. Mack andi 
crooked at the point, and standing like a ruined tower amid an envelopment of sick*, 
ly yellnw flame; while around the fire’s etjually decaying lustre sat the friphtened 
foterve, narrowing their circle as its brilliancy faded aw ay, and eyeing each other like 
ap^mritions amidst (lie increasing gloom. 

At this time the clock of the steeple struck the hour of midnight, and the tread of 
the stranger suddenly ceased. There was a pause for some minutes — afterwards a 
mtling — then a noise os of something drawn along the floor of hia room. In a mo- 
ment thereafter his door opened ; tlien it shut with violence, and heavy footstep! 
Were heard trampling down the stair. The inmates of the kitchen shook w’ith alarm 
•s the trend came nearer. 1’her expected every moment to behold the he'd Man 
•nt<ur, and stand before them in his native character. The landlady fainted outright j 
the exciseman follow ed her example : the landlord gasped in an agony of terror : and 
the schoolmaster uttered a pious ejaculation for the behoof of his soul, Doctor 
Peundtext waa the only one who preserved any degree of composure. He managed^ 
in a trembling voice, to eall out Avanat > Satan 1 laMoise thoe fimw benoo it 
iha batiem of Ibo Rod de* V* 
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** T ntn goinjt as fast as I can,” sni<l tba atranf^^Aa he passed the kitchen-door 
on bis way to the open air. His voice aroused tlie wliole conclave from tlieir stupor. 
The V stared up, and by a simultaneous efl’ort rushed to the window, 'riiore tlu'y 
behelii the tall fieuro of a man, enveloped in a black cloak, walking across the yard 
on Ins w!iv to the stable. He had on a broud-brimmed, low-crowned bat, top-boots, 
w ith f>iir>rmous spurs, and curiied a gigantic wdiip in one hand, and a portmanteau 
in tlio other. He entered the stable, remained there about three minutes, and came 
out Itiinliug forth his fiery steed thoroughly accoutred. In the ttvinklingof an eye he 
gut .jpon bis back, waved his band to the company, who were surveying him through 
iho window, and, clapping spurs to his charger, galloped off furiously, with a hide- 
ous and uiiir.itural laugh tlirough the midst of the storm. 

On iroingup stairs to the room which the devil had honoured with his presence, the 
landlord found that liis infernal majesty had helped himself to every thing he could 
l-i\ Ins hands uf)on, haiiiig broken into his desk and carried off twenty-five guineas 
oi kiuit's monev, a ten pound Ihiiik of Knglaiid note, and sundry articles, such as 
Fe.iU. suuff-^)Oxe^,\c. Since that tune he has not been seen in (liese quarters, and if 
bt sliuuld. he w ill do well tobewiire of Doctor l*oundj^'3Ct, wdio is a civil magistrate as 
w>*ll a>a minister, and who, instead of exorcising liim to the bottfun of the Red Sea, 
inav pi^rlvips oxorcis*' him to the interior of Leicester gaol, to aw'ail bis trial before 
the jud-es of the inidlaiid circuit. 

Tlte KiftTraviii^s of the Forget-me-Not for this year, though 
liartlly equal to tiiose of the la'^t volume, are in many instanees 
very beaut ilnl. There is a little groiq) of figures. The Orphan 
painted by Chisbolme and engraved by Davenport, 
that is charaeterizeJ by much of that simple truth of expression 
in which Wilkie is so felicitous. — The engraving entitled 
“ The tempting moment is one of similar merit ; an old apple 
Woman has fallen asleep in her chair, and a number of young 
boy.s are stealing the roasting treasures with timid eunuing, ami 
burning their mouths and lingers in their huriy. It is drawn 
by AV. Collins, and is very beautifully engraved by Shenton, 

Mr. Ackermann generally contrives with excellent judgement 
to .secure the assistance of Wont, w hose bold, broad and masterly 
style, is so much admired both hy the critics and the public, 
fi IS view of % street at Roue II in the pre.sent volume, engraved 
l)v the talented H. Le Keux, is full of his usual richness and 
power of effect. “ The Flower Girl^ by P. A. Guagain, to 
liiose who have seen Murillo’s, will only excite contempt, and 
e\cn without rjeference to that admirable work, the present 
will be considered a very ordinary and common place engrav- 
ing. “ The La^id Storm” drawn by Cleruiell, i.s not without 
spirit, but it reminded us too much of a French composition, any 
thing approaching to which, is usually our fibomination. Stepha- 
nolf, whose success in the Keepsake has brought him into great 
request*’has been called upon for his assistance, but he has not 
been so happy on this occa.sion, as on a former one. The 
Death of the Dove drawn by Stewardson and engraved in a 
bright and sparkling manner by W. Finden, is a very beautiful 
little work, as is also Daniell’s drawing of an Indian Qhauty 
w&ich is softly aud delicately finished. We had admost forgot- 
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'4eTi to mentien The sf^ish Princess^ by Wilkie bui it is not 
ill liis usual or best style. 

Tlierc are two or three other embellishments that we have not 
alluded to but we have noticed the most noticeable, and our 
i^rinter will bitterly complain of us if we further extend our re- 
marks at the eleventh hour* We regret much that we did not 
receive the London Annuals at a more convenient time when wo 
should have entered into fuller details, and have done more jusr 
lice to their merits. 


THE BENGAL ANNUAL, MDCCCXXX. 


As the Bengal Annual, is conducted by the Editor of 
this Magazine, we are placed in a rather delicate position, 
for it is not fair towards the publishers, nor even to our readers, 
tkat the work should he altogether passed over on this account. 

Our best plan perhaps will be to offer no remarks of our own, 
but content ourselves with quoting the following flattering no- 
tices from the Calcutta Papers. 

[rKOM THE INDIA GAZETTE.] 

We have been favoured by the Editor with the loa^fe sheets of the 
heyi^al AnnKnly^wA we have much pleasure in availing oufseKes of his 
xjourtosy to make our readers acquainted with some of its interesting 
contents. The attempt in get up an Indian Annual is worthy of high 
commendation ; and if we may judge by the variety and ex-ellenre of 
the contribuiions, it has been rewaided with a degree of public .support 
eminently flattering to the projectors. Amongst the names of the writers 
we find t'lose of Dr. Wilson, Dr. Grant. Miss Hoberts, Mr. Derozio, Mr. 
Parke r, Coionel Young, and othcfs, whom we cannot eruimeiate, gfll of 
who?n have contributed from their stoves to present a rich and varied 
treat to the iiuban public Considering the disadvantages under which 
the Bengal Anmud has been given to the w^otld, it may appear invidious 
to inAlitute any comparison between it and the simiiiar publications that 
are received from liurope. But we do not think that it need shrink from 
the comparison ; for the taste and beauty of many of the pieces, the true 
I>oetic inspiration under which they been conceived and expressed, 
appear to u$ to give the entire work a general style of excellence and 
power superior to its European compeers. Mos»t of the eminent poets of 
the present day who contribute to the English Annuals, seem to furiiisli 
only tlie sweepings of their study — the mere exuvim of the poetic charac- 
ter: several of the contributors to the Bengal Annual have, on the coa- 
^rary, put forth their powers, and their productions arc consequently 
Woi^hy of themselves, and the public to vidiom they are addressed. 

JANCARXl^e.. 0 
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The nameless wnfer of the Introdnctor)(P^anzas'^ concludes his tender 
and plaintive lines with the exclamation 

Home? Home ? there — there alone 
The miustrers harp gives all its tone. 

But the real pathos, the ^low of poetic feeling, which pervades his own 
verses, shows that even the Kxile’s harp can give forth tones which find, 
their ready response m the human heart. Yet why regard ourselves as 
Exiles? Why not make this the land of our adoption, and endeavour to 
make it all that the patriot and philanthropist can desire ? ^ ^ 

[fiiom the government gazette.] 

Literature — to use an American phrase, seems to be progressing a- 
mong ns. — Not only is an Annual to be issued in a days from the 
Press of Calcutta — but we are prnmissed a Monthly Magazine too. — 
We have been always aware that there was no want of talent for compo- 
sition amongst our Indian Sojrmrners — ^and that all that was requisite for 
its developement, was some kind of motive or ^imnlus to call it forth. To 
the spirited Editor of die “ Bengal Annii ir’— it is due t 9 acknowledge— 
that he has given the required motive for literary concentration by an- 
nonneing that he would undertake a task never tried here before —and 
which rendered it a point of honour in his literary Brethren to put their 
shoulders heartily to the wheel, to help him. 

We have been favoured with the unbound sheets of the wprk — and its 
typographical execution is really most creditable. . Of its literary merits 
we would, rather leave our Headers to judge for themselves — when, how- 
ever, we state that amongst the contributors to its pages are to be found 
the names of the fair authoress of the “ Houses of York and Lancaster’* 
—of the Translator of the Hindu Theatre**— and of the author TTie 

Draught of Immortality’* — we say enough, we presume, to indicate that 
a work distinguished by such aid cannot fail to be wortliy of considera- 
tion. 

It is dedicated to Lady William Bentinck, and wc trust will prove the 
avant courier of many others in esse and posse still more deserving of 
the honor of such patronage. 

The chief end of publications like the one in question, has hitherto 
been to amuse, accordingly the piattcr of the Bengal Annual is, for the 
most part, of a light and entertaining character — the Poetry and Prose 
being pretty equally balanced. : 

A few pictorial embellishments are to be found in the work — which are 
the friendly contributions of Amateurs. Although not wanting in elegance 
of design and spirit of execution, they are not of course amenable to those 
rigid rul^sof Criticism which hold in England, and ^bich considering the 
infant state of the arts in Calcutta, to apply here, would be to use a 
giant’ll strength as a giant — and therefore tyrannoiisly. They will, some 
years hence, be interesting, were it only as showing the progress of the 
European arts in this quarter of Asia. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


* The author of these Stauaas is Mr. Parker.— Cab 
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THE SEASON IN LONDON. MDCCCXXX. 

BY CAPTAIN MCNAGHTEN, 

[for the CALCUTTA MAGAZINE.] 

<300(1 morrow to the Season ! — it is coming round again, 

And though I shall be divided from its revels by the mam, 

1 shall not forget the sooner all the joyousness it gave, 

IVhen to eywry eye that smiV’d on me, I bow'd a willing slave. 

When every form I gaz’d on (if ’twere like a Sylph’s at all) 

In the crush-room of the 0]>era, or the glories of a ball. 

And every che«k of rosy hue, and every snowy hand. 

Had a charm for one bo newly from the sable-beautied land. 

So, good morrow to the Season ! with its witching revelry. 

So quickly coming round again — though coming not fur me. 

Good morrow to the Season I — will each girl 1 left behind, 

When on another, aa on me, she throws her glances kind, 

Keiuember him she flirted with, through many a mellow hour, 

In tlie noise of glittering parties, or the silence of the bower ; 

Will she, whose cheek wms crash’d to mine, on that unvictuaird day, 

Wlien the horticnltural people* sent us empty all away, 

Remember thost" soft whispers that were in her ear distiU’d, — 

The only really “ good things” with which that day she was “ fiU’d.’( 

Oh ! good morrow to the Season ’ with its witching revelry, 

So quickly coming rpuud ogam— though coming nut lor me. 

Good morrow to the Season ! — what a change be in that heaven. 

Among the angels, bright and fair, J knew in twenty-seven 1 
YoungPhtrbe may have settled down a rul’d, or ruling, spouse. 

And Lucy may to Gretna Green have gone to take the vows. 

Gay Julia may have turn’d a Saint, or turn’d — a fopling’s bead, 

And pretty little Jessv may have left her Booby’s bed. 

Jane still may plav the light guitar, or play the lighter fool, 

And Fanny’s younger sister may have made her Jover cool. 

■Rut good morrow to the Season ’ with its witching revelry, 

And to all its blooming beauties — though they bloom no more for me* 

Good morrow to the Season ’ — hy the Ganges, distant shore, 

1 have sat me down, an alter'd man from what I was belore, 

I am never going to flirt a:^ain — pink cheek and lily brow, 

IMay blush and beam — they once had pow’r — but that is over now. 

An eye could play the deuce with mo, unless it chanc'd to squint. 

And 1 should iiave thougLtit hard toliiid a female heart of flint. 

Rut the greenness of my youth is o’er — that nlfervescent timO'— 

And I listen more to reason now, and rathei less to r/iyme. 

So good morrow to the Season ! — with its witching revelry 

And to all iu blooming beauties — though tliey bloom no more for me* 

Good morrow to tiie Season ! — when life’s tree to autumn’s brown 
Its verdure yields, I’ll go and pass the winter moiiths in town ; 

And if” some old farniliar form should cross mv downward path, 

With wrinklaf where the blushes are which she at present hath*: t 
Rome slowly on her tottering feet, down life’s declivous liiil. 

Which now so lightly float her through the waltz and the quadrille ; 

* Noonewhowasfherewillever forget the Horticultural Breakfast of 18i.7 ! The 
Courroand who deemed it anew “ pleasure” to feel hungry, might have had it, on lliat 
occasion, toUiB heart’s couteat, put wkothor to hikstoj/Mch's also is quite another 
^ueatiou* 
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*T will be pleasant (if she hare not ^ot a^|^ezinf^ husband hy her) 

To try and eye her wither’d shape as notWSy eye might eye her. 

So good morrow to the Season ! — with its witching revelry, 

And a blessing on each iace that ever kindly beam’d on me ! 

Good morrow to the Season ! — I have had my fluttering day. 

1 hare been with jilts a butterfly, but Iwigg'd their birdlime spray, 

I bare gone through all the forms of adoration with Coquettes. 

Have admir’d their slips and loess, hut kept clear of all their nets, 

A hundred thousand foolish things, no doubt. I must have said. 

But the warm ones never caught my heart — though the cold odot caught my 
head. 

If some of them were fond of airs — I fann’d them in a trice. 

And if others would be chilly — why, I handed them an ice. 

But good morrow to the Season ! — with its witching revelry. 

And a blessing on each face that ever kindly beam’d on me \ 

Good morrow to the Season ! — I have tasted all its joys. 

Its dancing, flirting, whisp’ring, pressing, visiting, and" noise. 

Its scandal I have chatted, and have scanned all my acquaintance. 

The artless ones, the sinful rues, the blue ones, und the haint ones ; 

But I'm not (he sour misan-thropist, to say 1 dont miss Aun, 

The laughing littlo gnl with whom my Season 1 began. 

^’ordo 1 look with hypocrite regret upon the past, — 

I was happy while it lasted, and I'm happ}'^ at^the last. 

So good morrow to the Season ^ — with its witching revelry, 

And a health to those whose gentle hearts may yet rememliier me ! 

Good morrow to the Season f — though the ocean’s wide expanse 
'W’ill not let me dance again with ^bose with whom I iis*d to dance* 

I cannot with liigge’s lavender, their beauteous forheads lave. 

Tor the briny wave compels me all that happiness to waive. 

INo more Mammas I chatter to about their darling daughters, — 

1 have left otf all such nonsense, upon this side of the waters 
But still I think with kindly warmth on both the young and old. 

Tor this is not a clime in which a person can feel cold ! 

So good morrow to the Season ! — with its witching revelry. 

And a health to those w'hose gentle hearts may yet remember me ! 

Good morrow to the Season ! — may it gaily come and go ? 

IMay eyes be brighter than its wine, and joy more spaikling flow ! 

May they who fear they’re growing fat. uogrow again to thin ! 

May the puppies be rejected, and the jilts be taken in ! 

To sit without a partner may manoBUvrers be compelled : 

And may thy Hell, St. James's Street, no longer be up>beld I 
May sighing maids be married, and cross old ones end tbeir lives 1 
And may husbands all be cuckolded who take coquettes for wives f 

So good morrow to the Season ! with its witching revelry* 

And may those again enjoy it, who enjoy’d it once with me* 

Good morrow to the Season ! — and a kind adieu to all, 

'Whom 1 have ever prattled with, in boat, or bower, or ball, 

They shall all be recollected when my spirits may be high. 

But one or two shall oftenest be remember’d with a sigh. 

Barewell ! thou pretty, warbling bird — thou guileless one in heart, 

5*1111 be thy , share of every good, — of ill be thine no part ! 

And to theei the warm and gentle, who bad last my dancing hand. 

Be happiness, as great as mine, in this all sunny land ? 

How good morrow to the Season ! — witli its witching revelry, 

Aad may those again enjoy it, who enjoyM it once with me i 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Subscribers mre requested to observe that the Calcutta Magazine is 
divided into four distinct departments, and that the numbering and 
form of the pages are so arranged as to admit of the matter being 
bound into four separate volumes at the end of the jear. Two volumes 
will consist of Oiucinal Papljis — a third, the Spirit op the £no« 
xisM Periodicals and the Gleanings — aud a fourth will form a com* 
plete Benc vl General Register. 

At the end of tlie year separate Title Pages and Indexes to each V0« 
{ume will be supplied grutU by the PubUshers. 
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THE YOUNG HOMICIDE. 


In the year 18 — there resided in the county of in Scot^ 

land a country pjentleinan of the name of M . My father's 

house was at least five miles distant from his residence, and I do 

not recollect that I had ever seen Mr. M , but I had often 

heard him spoken of as a mail generally respected. lie poss- 
essed considerable landed property, and this combined with the 
excellence of his character, ^ave him some weight and conside- 
ration in the neighbourhood. He was married and had several 
children. At the time of wi»ich I write, his eldest son was about 
eighteen years of age, a tall, hamkomo, and intelligent young 
man, who had distinguished himself at the university during the 
pieeeding session. He was a high-spirited youth, somewhat 
presumptuous, and easily irritated by opposition, but otherwise of 
a kind and generous disposition, and exceedingly popular among 
ttje farmers and peasantry. His father’s principal farm servant 
had a son of nearly the same age ; a great favourite with his 
joung master, and his constant companion in his field sports. 

On the morning of the 27th of October of the year I have 
mentioned, these two young man went out coursing, with a 

couple of Air. M 's greyhounds. They had not returned at 

the usual dinner hour, four o’clock, although it was found that the 
dogs had be(‘n home for some time. This caused little surprise at 
the time, and 1 believe no alarm, for as it had been raining heavi- 
ly since noon, it w as concluded that the young men had sought 
shelter in one of the neighbouring cottages, from w hich the dogs 
might, either accidentally or purposely, have been excluded. 
As it continued to rain till a late hour, they were hardly ex- 
pected that night ; but considerable anxiety w as excited by their 
not appearing on the following morning, and by noon this 
anxiety bad deepened into serious alarm on the part of the pa- 
rents; enquiries were made in every direction, but no information 
could be obtained. They had not been seen beyond the adjoin- 
ing fields. More extended enquiries produced a similar result, 
and on the following day the w hole neighbourhood was in com- 
motion. The feelings ol the parents of the young men I shall not 
attempt to describe. Every forest in the vicinity was searcjied 
and re-searched ; every river was dragged ; and hardly a 
bush escaped investigation ; it was all in vain. Neither had the 
objects of their search been seen on any road or highway near 
or remote. Under such circumstances the idea of their having 
been murdered must have presented itself to every mind ; but 
rEBRUARY 1830. A 2 
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to whom could suspiciou attach ? an^|9hat could have become 
of the bodies ? The young men were as generally loved as 
known. They had nothing about them to excite cupidity ; they 
were strong and active, and though only armed with sticks, could 
not have been easily overpowered, at least not by a single 
individual I and besides, it was a part of the country in which 'a 
murder had not been known within the memory of man. 1 need 
not repeat any of the various opinions which this mysterious 
circumstance engendered, regarding the means, human or su- 
perhuman, by which these two lamented youths had been swept, 
as it were, trom the face of the earth, without a vestige being 
left by which their flight might be traced, or the place and man- 
ner of their death diMilged. The most ingenious failed in in- 
venting even a probable surmise, and conjecture consequently 
took a range far beyond the bounds of possibility ; but any at- 
tempt at a reasonable solution of the mystery, was at last aban« 
doned in despair. 

I had then just completed my sixteenth year. I was not tall for 
niy age, and had a boyish appearance, though I was not deficient 
in strength or agility. On the day preceding that on which 

young JVl and his companion disappeared, a friend of my 

father, who had taken a fancy to me, had made me a present 
of a double barrel gun. Young as I was, 1 was a practised 
sportsmen of three years stamling, and had often used such 
a gun before, but had never had one of my own. I was 
proud of it accordingly. I sallied forth therefore on the 
following morning after finishing an early breakfast, confident 
in my ow n skill, for my aim then w^as as quick as it was sure, 
and not doubting that my new acquisition would do ample 
justice to it. At this late period of the season, the partridges 
had become shy, and though my dog was v\ ell-trained and 
staunch, I had bagged only a single brace. Bj this time I had 
wandered in a southerly direction about four miles from home, 
and now stood on the brow of an eminence, taking a survey of 
the adjacent country, and giving occasionally an anxious glance 

the aspect of the sky, which had been lowering since morning, 
and now^ threatened rain. Before me lay a marsh, or as it is 
there called “ a mire,” considerably upwards of a mile in lengtii, 
and at its eastern end opposite to which I stood, perhaps halt 
mile broad ; which breadth gradually decrea5ied towards the west 
nil it’terminated almost in a point. The marsh had a brownish 
hue, tlie moss which gi-cw upon it being interspersed with hea- 
ther. The surface was much broken towards the middle, shew- 
ing longitudinal stripes of shallow water, covering a great depth 
ifa soft mixture of mud and sand. From the spot where I stood 
It footle elope -led: toft r a range of Jow halls rose more abruptly 
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from the opposite sidw*^ The country was open towiu-ds 
the east affording a distant prospect of the sea ; the view ta^- 
wards the west was more limited, being closed by an adjacent 
wood. At some distance from the western termination of the 
marsh, a low and narrow embankment had been thrown across, 
apparently in an attempt to bring that part of the whiek 

lay beyoii lit into a state of cultivation. This having; failed, e 
second attempt; of the same nature equally unsuccessful seemed 
to have been made about forty paces nearer to the extremity. 
These embankments served liow as footpaths to the sportsman. 
By others the place was little frequented. There was neither 
farm house nor cottage within sight, except at a great distance 
to the eastward. 

I directed my course along the northern side of the marsh, in 
the hope that a few snipes might have made their appearance. I 
was disappointed and on reacliing the second embankment deter- 
mined to cros.s over. Ere I h id proceeded halfway, I saw a hare 
come over the rising ground froiii thejtouth,and run towards the 
embankment which lay between me and the centre of the marsh. 
When opposite to me, in crossing it, being within shot 1 tired and 
killed her : and immediately proceeded to the spot. I had just 
begun to load when two grej hounds came from the same direction, 
and stood at gaze on the summit of the rising ground, as if look- 
ing for an object of recent pursuit. Two young men, the owners 
of the dogs, next made their appearance, and came rapidly to- 
wards me. Just as I liad loaded my gun, and bagged any hare, 
they wer(3 near enougli to address me. In advancing along the 
narrow embankment, one necessarily preceded the other. The ap- 
pearance of the first indicated his connection with the higher clas- 
ses of society, while that of his follower as evidently shewed that ha 
belonged to the peasantry of the country. The first had dark 
hair and eyes, tliose of the other were fair and blue ; both were tall 
and good looking : the former had a common walking stick in his 
hand ; the latter a kind of pole, use in leaping ditches. The 
flashing eye and flushed brow of the first who approached me be- 
trayed a considerable degree of irritation, for which I was not 
conscious of having given cause, and his language, tone and 
manner were from the beginning, insulting and menacing. So 
my lad’’ he began, you have killed our hare have you — 

Vour hare !” 1 replied, 1 have killed a hare, but Iliad shot 
her before I saw either you or your dogs, an4 was not aware that 
you had put her up” — I dare say,” but where is your certifi- 
cate? we will make you pay for your insolence 1” — My smile on 
hearing this was one of contempt and defiance, nor had I time 
for further reply, for he immecUately resumed — “ I 4;hought so, 
a poacher ! give up your guu Sir lack waj^iuuneaiatcly 
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cocked, and I think the look which ac^l^panied this action must 
have expressed a degree of resolution, which would have detered 
many from further aggression ; but to be thus braved by a boy 
served only to inflame the wrath of the rash and choleric youth 
who now stood before me. He put a just interpretation on my 
look and action, when he exclaimed, “ So you will not give it 
up ! Come on Allan !” and he rushed forward to close with and 
overpower me. 

Ere the reader condemn me for what followed, let him reflect 
on my immature age and ontlm i)rovocation 1 Imd received, let 
him also consider that as a young sportsman, I looked on the re- 
tention of my gun as a point of honour. I believe also that I was 
naturally brave, for although on common occasions I hadliltle 
conhdence in myself, and was subject to embarrassment from 
trivial causes, yet I have since found the immediate presence of 
clanger ran nerve my heart, and compose my mind. I knew not 
this when } oung, for I had not then ever been placed in imminent 
peril ; although I was sensible that I was free from those terroi-s 
with w hich many are impressed, on beholding the convulsions of 
nature, and witnessing the strife of the elements. I can recol- 
lect that when a mere boy, returning home with some of my 
school-fellows we were overtaken by a tremendous thuruler-storni 
— terrified companions hiitrried on while I lingered behind 
alone, absolutely delighted with the elemental war that w^as raging 
above and around me. Yet it w^as an awful sight. It seiemed 
as if a w »’ole legion of demons had entered that dense and mur- 
ky cloud, whence they were darting their forked and fiery ar- 
rows on the reptiles of the earth, while its innermost caverns re- 
verberated the echoes of their dissonant and diabolical mirth. 
This however might not be courage, for tlie idea of danger 
never crossed my imagination. But be this as it may, I was 
when irritated by insult, as inaccessible to fear as reckless of 
consequences. Come on Allan 1” exclaimed my proud and 
impetuous assailant — the next instant he was prostrate before 
me, a strong sudden groan burst from his lips as he fell. 
The concentrated charge of shot had perforated his heart ; 
and he lay as lifeless as the earth, which with outspread 
arms he appeared to grasp. I looked on him but for a mo- 
ment, the conviction flashed upon me at once tliat I had ano- 
ther antagonist to deal with who would take my life in revenge 
or loose his own. I was not mistaken, gWhile I retired a few 
paces keeping my eye fixed upon him, ne stood gazing on the 
"body of bis companion with a look of astonishment and horror ; 
but in a moment every other feeling seemed to be absorbed by 
a desire of revenge. He spoke not a word, but grasping bis 
formidable staff with both hands sprang over the dead b^y. A 
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blow from his weui/On might have been fatal, but ere the 
stroke fell, the hand of the striker had been paralysed by death ! 
He lell forward like his companion, but a little to one side ofthe 
path, and rolled over on his back. He raised his right hand as 
if to place it on the wound which was near his heart, but it sunk 
extended by his side. I heard not a groan — only the gurgling 
of the blood in his throat — In a few seconds he was quite dead. 

It might be supposed that the feelings of a youlli of sixteen 
situated as I now was, would have hurrieil him at once from the 
scene of slaughter, but this was not the case. Irritation had 
subsided, and leaning on iri} gun I stood looking on the dead' 
bodies, with no other feeling but regret. I was roused from ray 
reverie by the whining of the greyhounds which stood behind 
the farthest body, evidently in distress, and apparently impress- 
ed witli terror, in which feeling my own dog seemed to share. 
I passed the bodies and called to the greyhounds, which came 
up to me, but with some hesitation, though they seemed there- 
after to consider me as a friend. My first impulse now was to 
go to the nearest dwelling, and relate what had passed ; but a 
little reflection served to convince me that even if the truth were 
admitted to its full extent, the known fact would have a ruinous 
ettect on my character. My resolution was soon taken. 1 knew 
that the soil of the marsh was of the nature of a quicksand, and 
that the bodies if once immersed would never rise again. By 
the side of the path on which I stood the surface of the inarsn 
was broken, and though the water w^as quite shallow, I ascer- 
tained by means of Allan's pole that the soft mud extended to a 
great depth. It w as now raining, and there was little fear ojf 
interruption. With some diflSculty I dragged the body of him 
whom 1 had first shot to the spot I have mentioned, and threw 
it in. I did not sink into the mud so fast as I had expected, but 
by stirring it wdth the pole it soon disappeared ; and I continu- 
ed to agitate it till it had sunk to a considerable depth. The 
other body 1 disposed of in the same way, and every thing that 
l>elu7iged to them ; last of all the pole itself w hich I had used in 
submersing them. The few stains of blood upon my clothes 
might be supposed io have come from the hare, and though the 
blood which had flowed from the bodies w as still visible upon 
tile ground, yet as the rain w us now falling fast, I felt confident 
that in the course i)f another hour, every trace of the awful tra- 
gedy so recently acted would be obliterated from the face of 
the earth. ^ 

Up to this time I had retained the utmost composure 
nnd presence of mind. It was not till I had quitted the marsh, 
that I became at all agitated. On pausing to look around 
it seemed as if the earth bad spun rounds and that 1 now 
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saw the distant sea on the tvest^^horizen I I soon found 
however that instead of being on the northern side of the marsh, 
whither 1 had intended to proceed^ was now standing at tlie 
base of the low hilly ridge on the south. My attention was next 
called to the distress of the greyhounds, which seemed inclined 
to follow me, but this I discouraged, and they at last left me, 
though with apparent reluctance. Instead of recrossing the 
marsh I hastened to the adjoining wood, and emerging from its 
opposite side, directed my course homeward. It wai^ never sus- 
pected that 1 had any knowledge of young M and his com- 

panion, far less that I had been the sole cause of their mj^sterious 
and untimely fate. 

It has been a matter of surprise to me, that the event which I 
have now related should have affected me so little ibr some time 
after its occurrence, and that time should have deepened instead 
of erased the impression. it had left — At first 1 felt only regret, 
but when I began to reflect on the promising adolescence of those 
whom I had slain ; and the distress in which I had involved their 
kindred and parents; my regret became mingled with a painful 
degree of remorse. I left my native land, and have eiuleavonr- 
ed to estrange even the recollection of it from my mind, as if the 
deed could be forgotten with the scene which beheld it. 1 was 
long cold and unsocial, and if not altogether unfriended could 
hardly be said to be a friend, for nearly t<m years a tear never 
gathered in my eye ; my heart, seared by remorse, was cold and 
hard as the polar iceberg. It was softened at last by the kind- 
ness of one individual, my better feelings were renovated, and I 
w as again brought within the pale of human society, from w hich 
I had been alienated by my own conscience. Yet even now, if 
I observe in those with whom I associate, the slightest appear- 
ance of aversion or dread; if I imagine for a moment, that fami- 
liarity is repulsed, or kindness withheld : I cannot help fancying 
that my features still reveal the existence of that homicidal 
fiercene.ss, of which the first fatal ebullition had quelled in my 
heart the elation of youth, and crushed the spirit of manhood — 
the leniembrance of which had been a blight on the blossom of 
pleasure, and a canker at the root of happiness. 


A. W. 
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Come rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 

Though the herd have tied from thee, thy home is still here. 

Moobb. 

Thy glories, one J>y one, 

In gloomy night hare set ; 

All save AfTection's sun 

Whose light is lingering yet, 

D. 


The Ganges has so frequently changed its bed, that it is 
scarcely possible to speak with certainty of villages, which were 
in existence in Bengal ten years ago, especially of such as were 
ujioii the banks of the river. 1 must therefore run the risk 
of being considered inaccurate, should the traveller not find the 

village of poor, opposite to Rajmahal. About seventy 

years ago, however, there was such a place ; and if it is not 
now to be found, let it nut be a matter of wonder, that Time, 
who lays low the palaces of the proud, and covers with oblivion 
the dwelling places of the mighty, should have left no trace of a 
small and unimportant hamlet. At no considerable distance 
from this village, lived, at the period I have mentioned, Dana 
Shall, a Mahomedan Durvesh. This man had been once in favor 
\vitli Ali Verdi Khan ; but the flagitious conduct, and cruel dis- 
position of Mirssa Mahomed, the Soobah's grand-son, had 
driven him out of Moorshedabad, and forced him to seek a 
privacy more suited to his sacred character. While engaged^ 
during one stormy night, in his liolv office of prayer, he heard 
the noise of heavy footsteps at the door of his hut; but accord- 
ing to a custom of the Mussulmans, who will not leave i their 
devotions upon any account, he did not stir to ascertam^^^what 
it was. Although Mahomed was obliged to go to the momtain, 
yet was our good Durvesh determined not to move an incti, to 
fijd out whence proceeded the noise, or what was tramping at 
his door. A human voice was, however, soon heard, imploring 
for shelter in the name of Soliman and every Peer and Puegum- 
bur in whom the faithful trust. Dana Shah was not in^tensible 
to such a call ; for, to the honor of the prophet be it jknown, 
that he has inculcated the practice of hospitality among his fol- 
lowers, and declared it to be a sacred and paramount duty. 

In a little time, the door opened, and discovered to tte Dur- 
vesh two elephants^ which, as he saw by the vivid fleshes of 
Mabch, 1830, A 3 
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lightning, were rather handsomely adorned with embroidered 
trappings, bearing in their howdahs two persons. A few ser- 
vants completed the party ; and they all appeared much fatigued 
with a long and dangerous journey* As soon as the strangers 
had alighted, Dana Shah perceived, that the one was an ex- 
tremely handsome young man, about twenty years of age, and 
that the other was a female, whose youth and beauty should 
not have been the sport of so rude a night. Having first 
given them his blessing, he invited them into his cell to 
partake of wSiich cheer as he could afford, and such shelter, as 
they might find under his humble roof. As soon as the 
strangers had entered, he spread a mat upon the floor for them, 
expressing at the same time, his regret, that it was not a carpet, 
such as their condition indicated they had been used to. 
^^Alas!’’ cried the young man, “if you knew our condition, it 
would excite your pity.” At the sound of his voice, the Durvesh 
started inwardly, but immediately suppressing his emotion, 
he moved a small brazen lamp towards his guest, that he might 
peruse his features. Looking intently upon him for a few minutes, 
he seemed to discover, that the face upon which he gazed was 
not a stranger to his eye, although Care had already begun to 
trace her characters upon his young and beautiful brow. The 
Durvesh who had been a man of the world, although he then 
lived retired from its business and its follies, wished his guest to 
tell his own story, without being questioned. For, although his 
suspicions of the J^ouiig man’s rank and importance were con- 
firmed by the view he had taken of his face, he would have 

assurance doubly sure,*' and, therefore, wished him voluntarily 
to unfold his secret. May be, you are on a long march, and 
have lost sight of your attendants in this storm!’’ 

Well said,” replied the stranger ; “ it is indeed a dreadful 
storm, that has separated me from all those who should be 
around their master; but God is merciful, and I yet may find a 
home."’ 

“ But you cannot be without a home,” said the Durvesh ; your 
condition and appearance speak of other things ; and although 
you have only the drivers of your elephants and a few other ser- 
vants with you, I am sure there must be thousands of slaves in 
your father’s hall to do all your behests. — But talking perhaps^s 
irksome ; lei me set about preparing such food as I can offer.” 

“Alla reward thee;’’ exclaimed the young man, ^ Truly the 
night of i^versity has lowered upon me, and I have no where 
to la|( fey head. They who fed upon my bounty have turned 
thj^Kl^rlBS against me ; and thou beholdest, the representative 
house of Ali Verdi Khan thus low, imploring thyprotec- 
^ Then takfeg off kin turban, and laying it attliw &et of 
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the Dui-vesh, I am the man” continued he “ vvho but yesterday 
was nained The Mighty, and who was taught to believe, that 
there was no power like his own : — ^but Seraje ad Dowlah is now 
at thy feet holy man, and he intreats thee in the name of the pro- 
phet, and for the sake of the hallowed Kaabah, not to with- 
hold thy pity from an unfortunate, fallen prince.” 

And what mishap has befallen you, son of the mighty 
said l)ana Shall, that the habitation of one so lowly should 
afford shelter to the Soobah of Bengal ; and who is this par- 
taker of the calamity which has fallen upon the descendant of thd 
all-powerful Ali Verdi 

“ It is some consolation,” replied the prince, “ that amidst all 
my sutferings, and in all my hours of trouble, I have ever found 
the bosom of my Lutf respond to mine ; and as she enjoyed my 
prosperity, you see she has not shrunk from sharing my adver- 
sity. — But ere I begin to detail my misfortunes, let me send away 
my elephants and attendants, lest their appearance at the door 
of thy hospitable cot should bring my pursuers upon me. 

“ Well suggested’’, interrupted the old man ; and I hope 
your Highness will allow me to take that duty upon myself. 
I shall desire your servants to proi^eed witli the beasts in a 
direction, which your pursuers cannot have followed ; and then 
send my own man, Abad al Russool, across to Rajmahal, that 
he may go from thence to the fakeer of the Colgong Rock, and 
solicit protection for you, until we endeavor to re-establish you 
on the musnud of your fathers.” 

With tears in his eyes, and with a heart too big for utterance 
did the young prince press the hand of his generous protector, 
and with that thoughtless confidence which characterized his 
life, and from which be sufi’ered so much, at once assented to 
the proposal of the Durvesh. 

While Dana Shah went out to give the necessary directions ; 
Lutf, the beautiful, the devoted Lutf took up her sitar, which sho 
had brought with her to divert the mind of her unfortunate hus- 
band. But before she could get the strings in tune, tiie Durvesh 
returned, and informed Suraje ad Dowlah, that every thing had 
been despatched, and that he might now tell the eventful history 
of his calamity, without the slightest apprehension. 

Alas for Palassi^ Exclaimed the prince ; for upon that 
fatal field, the glory departed from my house. My army has 

Plasse y Angliee, The names of places in India are utterly unintelligible to the 
natiyes, when pronounced by Europeans. Thus we have Serampoor for Srierampore, 
Boglipore foy Bhagulpaor, Muttra for Mathura, ^'c. ^c. Upon its being once asked 
how Serampoor could have got that name. “ Easily enough,” said an incorrigible 
punster; “ it is made up of “ Sir Vir^ poor,” the eadamation of erery 
oehtoi:, who flies te the UauisU eeulemeut for protection.” 
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been defeated, my own friends become traitors" — (the Durvesh 
here appeared agitated) — and they in whom I placed confi- 
dence have sold me to my enemies. Alla ! Alla ! was the race of 
Ali Verdi destined to be bartered, to be given like slaves in ex- 
change for gold — the gold too of Kafirs ? Is there not a day 
of retribution in ^tore for those nrho break their faith ; and is 
not the perjury of Jaffer Khan now numbered among his sins? 
But it is the will of fate that I should thus be used ; fortune has 
turned her back upon me, and, but for the truth of the love of my 
own Lutf, I might add, that I am abandoned by mankind. This 
is my story venerable man ; and you, who have ceased to 
regard the world, but as one who has in it no stake, will not 
refuse me the protection I implore, nor drive me from this shel- 
ter to the mercy of my enemies/* 

“ God lorbid my son,’* replied the Durvesh, “ that the de- 
scendant of Ali Verdi Khan should meet any thing but good from 
my hands. So may I hope for heaven, as 1 treat tliee ; and may 
that hope perish for ever, if I fail in my truth ! — But you seem 
faint with the fatigue of your journey ; let me dress some food 
for you. I can prepare it speedily ; and although Sorrow supplies 
a poisonous nourishment to those whom she seizes, bidding them 
live upon their misfortunes, yet would I hope, that time may chase 
away the care that now presses so heavily upon thee/’ Upon 
this, he went into another part of his hut, and began preparing 
a slight repast for the unfortunate Seraje ad Dowlah. 

To soothe the breast of her husband by whom she was sin- 
cerely loved, and whom she worshipped with the devotedness of 
an enthusiast, the tender Lutf took up her sitar again, and, 
let me sing to thee,” said she to him — my songs you said 
were sweet in better days ; let me see whether sorrow has des- 
troyed the music of the voice you have always loved to hear. 
Misfortune has spared the strings of my sitar ; but those of my 
heart are broken, every one, but that which binds it for ever to 
thee." — ^Then throwing her beautiful arm upon the instrument, 
she struck a few chords, and sang some words, something like 
the following to a well known plaintive air. 

Ah ! wherefore should thine eag1e>pride 
Still strive to soar above. 

When thou may’st all thy sorrows hide 
In this fond bosom. Love! 

In vain the wounded bird would spread 
Its wing when pressed with pain ; 

And why should thy unhappy head 
Beek pomp and power again ? 
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In murkiest hour, the giant storm 
Runs madly through the sky ; 

Yet, morning sees the rainbow’s form 
Like a young bride, on high. 

Thus hath our tempest pest, and thus 
Our rainbow beams above : 

'Tis all that now remains f.^r us. 

And who needs more than love 7 

I cannot philosophize concerning human sympathy, and its 
causes ; but it is not the least of life’s blessings, that we find 
hearts to reflect back our smiles, and to weep with us, tear for 
tear. The song of his gentle Lutf brought the light of other 
days around her husband ; her affections were all the treasure 
he now possessed, and the music of her voice the only comfort of 
which he was not deprived. For, although he had drunk the 
bitter cup of misfortune to its very dregs, and although he was 
reduced to the utmost misery, yet felt he something akin to joy, 
when Lutf poured out her sweet strain, like a blessing, upon his 
heart. 

A knocking being now heard at the door of the humble dwell- 
ing, the Durvesh came out of the room where he was preparing 
a little food for his guests, and proceeded to see what was the 
matter, Seraje ad Dowlah waited his return with dreadful anxiety. 
His heart boded the worst, and he had no means of escape ; his 
elephants and attendance had been sent away, and resistance 
could not be successfully attempted. He therefore resolved 
to surrender his person, and to solicit the favor of being 
sent a prisoner to Colonel Clive, who was then with the 
army at Daoodpoor. In a moment, the little apartment was 
filled with men of ferocious appearance, who immediately seized 
the prince. Seraje ad Dowlah implored them to release him, 
but he implored in vain ; then turning to the Durvesh, he beg- 
ed that he would exert his influence, as a religious devotee, in 
pursuading his enemies to let him go. Appeal not to me, thou 
monster of iniquity,’* cried the Durvesh, while the fire in his eye 
almost brightened the room; ^‘'appeal not to me for assistance — 
that thou art in the hands of these brave men, the servants of 
Meer Kassim, is a fortunate circumstance and was contrived by 
me. Hast thou forgotten, boy, how thou didst drive me from 
before the face of Ali Verdi, and how, in addition to other enor- 
mities thou didst cause the murder of my last friend, my best 
benefactor Hosein Kouli, in the public street of Moorshedabad ? 
Alla has put thee in my power; and I am happy, that the 
glory of having rid the world of such a tyrant will be ascribed 
to Dana Shah.*' Seraje ad .Dowlah burst into tears. He was a 
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weak man ; and his misery upon finding himself thus deceived, 
and thus deprived of all hope, was beyond endurance. He fell 
almost lifeless into the arms of the men, who had surrounded 
him; and they, while he was in that insensible slate, convened 
him in a small boat across the river to Rajmahal. His fate, af- 
ter these circumstances, is sufficiently well known. He was vsent 
from Rajmahal to Moorshedabad ; but as, at the time of his 
arrival there, Jaffer Khan was at Munsoorgunge, he was thrown 
into prison by Meeriin, the son of J after. His last moments were 
dreadfully painful : but although separated from the tender, 
the true partner of his joys and sorrows, and confined in a small 
room, life was not to him a heavy load. O ! what is there in 
this earth, and all that belongs to it, w Inch makes us still cling 
to existence, even when perhaps “ ’tis something better not to 
be.” He requested the officer commanding the guard to make it 
known, that if his life were spared, he would willingly retire to 
any part of the province upon a small pension. But the peace 
of Bengal, or the safety of Jaffer Khan was not to be hazarded 
by consenting to such a proposal. His death was determined — • 
by whom, it is perhaps difficult to say. Some maintain, 
that it was fixed by men of a civilized nation ; but my authority 
states, that Meerun, the son of Jailer, offered a sum of money to 
any of his allendants, w ho would undertake to kill Seraje ad 
Dowlah. At first they were all unwilling to execute such acorn- 
nii:)sion ; but at length, a wretch named Morad Beg, who had 
once been his dependent, and who from his infancy had lived 
upon the bounty of Ali Verdi Khan's family undertook the exe- 
cution of this black, this cruel deed. When the assassin entered 
the apartment in which the fallen prince w as confined — Art 
tliou come'* said he ^^to kill me ; and will they not let me live in 
obsiujrity ? — no, no — it cannot be. J must die to atone for the 
murder of Hosein Kouli.” Upon this, the ruffian gave him 
several wounds till he sunk, exclaiming — ‘enough, enough? 
Hosein Koulj, thou art revenged.’’ His body was soon after 
removed from the prison ; and in a little time, the grave closed 
for ever over the faults and misfortunes of Seraje ad Dowlah. 

D. 
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STANZAS. 

On the Death of a favorite Horse, at the age of marly nineteen years 
more than fourteen of lohich he had passed in my possession* 

Farewell, my good Steed ! tliy long service is o’er 
^rhou wilt beai me in war, and in pastime no more. 

No more thou'lt be cheer’d by the sound of rny voice. 

No more in thy speed shall my spirit rejoice ! 

Stiir, stiff, are those limbs, wlijch in life us’d to fly. 

Like a storm-driven rack through the hurricane sky ; 

And cold is that ardour, so generous and true, 

Wliich age could not weaken, nor labor subdue. 

My faithful old Servant, of twice seven years! 

Should 1 blush to embalm thee with some manly tears. 

When I think that not once, for the space of an hour. 

Hast thou fail’d me in will, or in courage, or power ; 

When 1 think how that fond and intelligent eye 
Would single me out, though a thousand were bye? 

And remember bow surely thy eloquent neigh 
Would give me glad welcome, my beautiful Bay! 

In the pride of thy strength thou hast borne me along. 

And hast shar’d in the risk of the baltle’s hot throng — 

Where the arrows have whirr’d, and bullets have shower’d— 

But thy eye never quail’d, and thy ear never cower’d. 

Thou hast seen the Pindarras’ sharp, murder-stained spear. 

And hast heard the hoorra of their head-long career; 

And hast witness’d when on them our vengeance was wreak’d. 

How the desperate have si riven, and the timid have shriek’d. 

Thou found’st me in years, and in wisdom, a boy. 

For the future all hope — from the past no alloy ; 

Thou left’st me in years (more than wisdom) a man. 

With much to mourn over which thou could ’st not scam 
But in frolic, or hazard, in fault, or in fame, 

I have still been to thee, old Companion ! the same ; 

And the same hast thou been through the much diequer’d time. 
Which on thee brought old age, though to me but my prime. 

We have gone through strange scenes, my lost Steed, I and thou ; 
And thy vigour hath sav’d me from peril ere now. 

I have shar’d with thee oft my scant morsel of bread. 

And lain by thy side on the same chilly bed ; 

(’T was the fortune of war!) and, in mischievous whim, 

I’ve had cause to exult in thy fleetiiess of limb ; 

For thoii’st borne me full well through morass and through wood/ 
And gallantly breasted both upland and flood. 
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I us’d thee not so as to now feel remorse^ — 

No spur ever gall’d thee^ my noble old Horse ! 

In thy wildest career, or to guide thee, or check, 

A word from my lip, or my hand on thy neck. 

Was of magical power ; — and for pleasure, or need, 

A touch of the bridle would urge thee to speed. 

The loud booming shot could not quiver thy nerve. 

Nor the thunder-ton’d Elephant force thee to swerve. 

No more shall the bugle’s clear note of command 
Make thy hoof spurn the earth, and thy nostril expand ; 

No more to thy curvets my sabre shall clank. 

No more make thee bound as it swings to thy flank ; 

Nor again shall that eye with proud rapture be lit. 

Midst the toss of thy liead, and the champ of thy bit. 

So mild, yet so mettled, — so steady, yet free, 

Oh ! never will Steed be what thou wert to me ! 

1 have laid thee too deeply beneath the broad plain. 

For the loathsome beak’d vulture thy limbs to profane ; 

Or the ravening wolf and the jackall to feed 

On thy mangled remains, my so long cherish’d Steed. 

In decent repose and in safety they lie. 

And oft shall 1 yield thee a merited sigh : 

Thou hast earn’d it by service long, varied, and true,-— 
Then to all but tliy memory, old Charger, adieu ! 

CAWNPORB, 7 ». A. MCNAGHTEN. 

Jrni, 2bth, 1830. 5 


STANZAS. 

Have you not seen these languid eyes 
Smile dimly o’er each scene, 

T’is sorrow haunts in pleasure’s guise 
The steps where joy has been. 

For pleasure’s self has lost the power 
To waim th's blighted mind — 

As moonlight gilds the faded tower 
But leaves no glow behind. 

Yet while 1 feel each hope that fed 
Life’s morning dream, depart. 

Still gleams of former days will shed 
Their halo round rny heart. 

So when the Day-God downward movef 
Some beams are backward cast. 

As though his light like mem’ry loves 
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ON THE EFFECTS OF CLIMATE UPON MAN. 


[It may be necessary to state, tbat the principal parts of the following paper ^ 
composed in 18^3, while the Author was serving in the British Navy on the coast of 
Africa, and consequently before the vafuable works of Maoeulloch were published ; 
a circumstance which is corroborative of the opinions so ably maintained by that 
erudite physician and profound observer of nature.] 


The investigation of causes which have an extensive and di- 
versified influence on animated nature, and more particularly on 
man, not merely respecting the duration of life, but in the more 
peculiar eflects produced by them on intellectual existence, is a 
subject worthy the consideration of the philosopher, and the states- 
man. Of the numerous families of the human race scattered over 
the earth, and derived from a single species, it is an important 
fact, that no complete similarity has ever been observed between 
two individuals, and that the inhabitants of different soils and cli- 
mates, exhibits the most marked distinction in their physiogno- 
mical appearances and mental endowments. Whence these pe- 
culiarities (wliich form the natural boundaries of kingdoms) have 
arisen, has been a subject of discussion for ages. 

Some have assigned the crauiological configuration as afford- 
ing sufficiently marked indications of character and nationality ; 
others have reasoned on the approximation to, or distance from 
the sun’s path in the ecliptic ; several have brought in support of 
a tlieory an astrological horoscope ; and at a later period politi- 
cal institues have been supposed to form the operating cause. 

The principle, which it is the object of this essay to unfold, is, 
that man is the creature of circumstances over some of which he 
has no control ; that his corporeal strength and mental devetepe- 
ment, depend partly on birtn, but more especially on localities, 
viz. the nature of the soil he inhabits, and the air he respires. 

The induction of facts being not only the cles^est but the most 
just mode of supporting a proposition, it is not intended to waste 
time and thought on useless disquisitions andsuperogatory obser- 
vations, but combining cause and effect^ adduce such cases as 
bear most strongly on the point at issue, and afterwards briefly 
mmich, 1830. ’ B 3 
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treat of such preventives as experience and observation have sug- 
gested. 

It is premised that animal and vegetable matter when depriv- 
ed of the principle of vitality, and while passing through the pu- 
trefactive stage, undergo fermentation ; during which period, cer- 
tain gazes (varying in some degree according to the nature of 
the decomposing substance) are given off, which Moschati, Cur- 
rie, BroecU, Sk. have shewn to consist principaUy of carburetted 
hy^ogen and ammoniacal gazes. This noxious production, has 
hMn designated by various terms spch as marah^iasmata,pa- 
ludat-ejiluttia, terrestriaUradiation, morbific-emanations, ve- 
9e^o-a7^^ma^eJrAa/a^^on«; ail of which however I shall include 
under the more simple and better known term of malaria, of 
which it may be requisite to observe that animal matter forms the 
most deadly source. 

Myriads of insects and cold blooded reptiles spring into life 
during the seasons of rain, and perish in hot whether ; the for- 
mer at times darkening the air, by the swarms in which they rise 
from the earth, and the loiter, as in the case of locusts, creating a 
famine by their rapacity and a plague by their speedy decompo- 
sition. With respect to miasm from vegetable decomposition it 
has been enquired, whether salt or fresh water is most productive 
of malaria? To which it may be replied, that a quantity of 
salt matarially expedites the decomposition of animal, as well as 
vegetable substances, and that for salt to prove antiseptic it must 
be abundant ; hence the sickness of places where there is an occa- 
sional flux of tide to a considerable extent over a mangrove shore ; 
and it has been observed, that where irruptions ofthe ocean have 
occurred, viz. in Holland, England, &c. plague or fever have ra- 
pidly succeeded : The Sunderbunds of Bengal, may here be 
duced as affording a striking instance of the rapidity of ligneous 
decompositi(m, when aided by slightly saline water, and alter- 
nately wet and dry shores ; a combination of which is extremely 
favorable to the propagation and dissolution of the mangrove 
shrub. 

: It is not a mere theory but a well founded opinion, that all tlie 
distructive epidemics that have afflicted this globe, have had their 
origin in malaria ; which in a cold climate has produced typhus 
fever; in a more temperate one, plague and yeUow fever; and 
wiUiin tbe tropics, cholera, &c. — each modified according to the 
Idiosyncratic state of the sufferers. 

Hippocrates, Virgil, Seneca, Justin, Tacitus and many others 
who stransmitted to posterity accounts of various epidemics 
whinh^have at different periods destroyed large numbi^rs of man- 
hhidj, have all remarked that they were precbdad Ity heavy 
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rains and intense heat, and that these seasons were almost 
invariably to be prognosticated by the appearance of a comet. 
I may here enumerate a few examples; — ancient Rome was 
subject to frequent epidemics, generally caused by inundations 
of the Tiber, but in the year 81 of the Christian era, after a 
severe rainy season succeeded by intense heat, the mortality 
was so great, as to carry * off ten thousand citizens daily ! 
Proceeding chronologically to A. D. 1347, it is to be f^und 
narrated by historians, that that year was marked by a comet, 
by excessive rain and heat, and succeeded by the most dreadful 
mortality that we have any record of, which carried off two^ 
thirds of the human race in a very brief period ; — many places 
were entirely depopulated ; twenty millions oi mankind died in 
the East in one year ; 10(1,000 perished in Venice ; 60,000 were 
buried in one grave^yard in London ; grass grew up in the 
streets of cities hitherto most populous, and people fled in 
boats and ships to sea, regardless of property and friends ! ! ! 

The years 1770 and 1771, were distinguished by a large co- 
met being visible ; an immense globe of fire was seen on the 
17th of July, and the most violent earthquakes, storms, rains, and 
inundations occurred, succeeded by extrema heat and drought. 
The consequences were, pestilence and its concomitant miseries; 
200,000 people perished in Russia and Poland ; 1000 bodies 
were buried daily in Constantinople ; in Bohemia 168,000 per- 
sons died in one year ; 150,(K)0 individuals perished in Can- 
ton; the streets of towns on the banks of the Ganges were 
filled with dead bodies, and such a number of carcases were 
thrown into the river, as to render the water and the fish unfit 
for use. 

In 1817, this country was visited by a severe epidemic under 
the form of cholera, which evidently had its origin in malarik, 
as Jamieson in hLs report of it proves that the- preceding sea- 
sons were accompanied by unusual moisture and heat, and that 
its general progress, was along the margin of a river, or over 
a low swampy tract; on such facts, we may reject the idea 
of the conveyance of cholera by contagion or infection to the 
Mauritius, or the still more improbable hypotliesis, of its being 
blown over the surface of the Indian ocean to that island, as was 
stated. 

In 1824, a season of unusual moisture and heat, a severe epide- 
mic raged in Calcutta, %vhen the mortality was not confined to 
man, for a large number of dogs and other animals perished ; 
and a highly intelligent medical gentleman^ states, that a similar 

epidemic prevailed in some other parts of India, where the 


♦ Mr. Twining, 
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situation was low^ and in the vicinity of the sea or within the 
delta of rivers.” 

In 1826 an epidemic broke out at Berhampore, which spared 
neither a^e, sex, nor habit of body ; and we find the reason of 
a diflhrence of a year between this sickness and tliat of Calcutta 
in 1824, by observinja: in Dr. Mount's description-}- that the 
rainy season did not set in, by a long period, as early as in the 
lower parts of Bengal. 

It may be necessary now to point out a few instances of ma- 
laria, in various parts of the world, and as a general rule it may 
be observed, that a clayey soil is most productive of this gas, 
and a chalky one most free from it ; — ami that the most beau- 
tiful and fertile tracts in warm climates are the most sickly, af- 
ter the exciting causes before adverted to. 

Dr. Rush, in enumerating the causes of yellow and bilious 
fevers in Philadelphia says, they are as follow. s ; exiialationsfrom 
marshes and from animal and vegetable substances in a state of 
putrefaction ; bilge water; stagnating rain water ; duck-ponds; 
hog-styes , locusts ; weeds cut down and exposed to heat and 
moisture near a house ; and the matter which usually stagnate 
in the gutters, common sewers and alleys of cities, and in the 
sinks of kitchens. Of the ill-effects of the latter, and more par- 
ticularly of gutters, many instances could be cited in this country, 
where durwans are liable to fevers, &c. from similar causes ; it 
may be sufficient to mention the following circumstance quoted by 
the distinguished author above named. A gentleman in Phila- 
delphia, who had a sink in his kitchen lost a number of cats and 
dogs by convulsions, at length one of his servants was afl’ected by 
the same disease and died; this led him to investigate the cause 
and he traced it to the sink, which, on its being cleared and 
closed up, was completely deprived of its unhealthiuess.” 

As the same ^effects are experienced from bilge water on ship 
board, or where there are green timbers in a ship; it is 
unnecessary to advert to the many instances that have occurred 
in the naval and merchant service ; one, as illustrative of the 
cause of a disea.se, formerly of great destruction to the mari- 
time interests, I m^y here quote : — Captain Bell states, that 
scurvy broke out among his men on a voyage to the East 
Indies, in J784, whereof several men died, and be supposed the 
scurvy to have been “ caused by the foul air emitted by the 
green timbers” that were in his ship ; for he observed, that the 
bamaiooks which were near the sides of the ship, rolled during 

Toyage, while those that were suspended in midships 
retained their sound and natural state.’’ 

^ Vid§ traiMlatioAs of tad Fbysical Society of Cslotttts. 
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Moorshedabad, built on the banks of the Cossimbazar river, 
is a very crowded and populous city, containing upwards of 
200,000 inhabitants ; it is low and lihhy, built with narrow streets, 
after the usual manner of eastern towns, and having numerous 
stagnant pools ; tliere are no drains, and even the natives find 
it exceedingly unhealthy ; scarcely a year passing without some 
epidemic raging in the city. 

The pestilential and dreaded shores of eastern and westeri| 
Africa, have proved the destruction of many of our bravest sea* 
men and soldiers, and even the nobler animals domesticated by 
man, such as the horse, dog, ike. sp( edily perish. Of the un* 
healtlunessof these shores, except at certain seasons, the writer 
of these pages has had painful experience while serving as a 
ii»ediral oifa<‘.er in the squadron, employed under the command of 
that distinguished officer W. F. W. Owen, Ksq. who, iiotwith* 
standing tlie death ol‘ nearly two-thirds ol’ his officers, among 
whom were included a Post Captain, a Commander, live Lieu- 
tenants, a Medical Officer, a Master, a Purser, a Naturalist, a 
Botanist, a Linguist, ver^ many junior officers, and a propor- 
tionate number of seamen and marines; completed the most ex- 
tensive maritiuie survey that has ever been made. Dear bought 
experience however at length taught the Commander not to at 7 
tempt the survey ol* any bay or river, either during the rainy sea- 
son, or immediately after it. 

The island of Zauzebar, is situated on the east coast of Africa, in 
Latitude 6^ i'2' south, separated iroiii the main land by a navigable 
channel of a few miles broad ; it is so low, that the sea breeze 
blows almost entirely over it. Nothing can surpass its fertility, 
and although nearly a degree in length, it appears throughout 
like a beautiful cultivated garden, where every fruit and vegetar 
file of the tropics grows in the fullest perfection and abundance, 
where tlie carpel of nature is at all seasons green and bedecked 
with all the lowly yet lovely flowrels, that usually decorate tl^ 
lawm:-*-Yet amidst all this luxuriance and loveliness, death is 
borne on the breeze that blows over this, otherwise, terrestrial 
Eden, and its shalt is unerring in its aim to any slxauger who 
may be allured by the bewitching scenery around hija, and the 
apparently ethereal blandness of the night, to slee^p on the island. 

Commodore Nourse and several officers and servants, were 
induced, partly through necessity, to sleep one night on shore ; on 
the following morning they^sailed in H. M. frigate Andromache, 
and in a few days, those who remained that o/^e night on the 
island, perished from the effects of fever ; — ^in fact so sudden and 
uniform were the symptoms, among those who slept on shore, that 
it was at first supposed, they had been poisoned by the Sultauu 
of the Island at whose residence they bad been entertained. 
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A boat’s crew of H. M. S. “ Barracoota” passed one night on 
shore at the watering place of the same island, in a tent, and 
they all died ; — several sailors attracted by the extreme beauty 
of the place, deserted from H. M. vessels “ Leven,” “ Bar- 
racouta and Albatross/’ but were speedily captured by the 
Arabs, for the usual reward of three guineas. The poor fellows 
however might as well have been permitted to enjoy their brief 
moments of liberty and happiness, as they all fell victims in a few 
days, to the efl'ects of malaria. 

While on the subject of malaria on this coast, a striking in- 
stance of its efl’ects in Madagascar, (where the French have sutt’ered 
so much from it) may be adverted to. — Radama, the most powerful 
and enlightened chief in the island, when aiming at what he 
ultimately obtained, namely the absolute sovereignty of the coun- 
try marciied from his capital, (which is situated on the high table 
land to the northward and centre of the island) at the head of 
100,000 men, for the purpose of subduing the feudal chiefs of the 
southward or low provinces, and the fertile but swampy districts 
of Anossi. Fever and dysentery soon thinned the ranks of the 
invading army, and they were compelled to retrace their steps ; 
exhibiting at one view the unhealthmess of the marshes and the 
strong links ofafl’ection that attach men to each other; every ten 
soldiers having bound themselves by a vow, that, in case any 
of their number perished in battle, or died from wounds or sick- 
ness, the survivors were to carry the bones of their comrades to 
their native country and families, for interment ; hence arose 
the melancholy sight of one man wending homewards his sad and 
toilsome way, laden with the least perishable remains of perhaps 
four, five or six of his comrades ; and in the faithful fulfilment 
of their plighted faith, amidst all the depression arising from 
discomfiture, sickness and famine, 20,000 Malagashes returned 
to their Highlands, from the swamps and marshes of the low, 
southern provinces ! 

Before I proceed to demonstrate how malaria is best obviat- 
ed, I shall, without any particular chronological or geo^aphical 
arrangement, cite cursorily a few more instances of the injurious 
effects of this morbific gas. 

The plague in Egypt has been, after due investigation, ascrib- 
ed to the sUmy deposition of the Nile, subsequent to the recession 
of its waters, when the fervid rays of an African sun, begin to dart 
on vast quantities of semi putrescent animal and vegetable effluvia. 
In Hungary where epidemics have been so frequent and fatal, it 
is worthy of remark, that there are an immense number ot 
morasses formed by the overflowing of the Danube. 

Lancisius, physician to Pope Clement the lid. relates that, 
* thirty ladies and geutlemeu of the first rank in Rome having 
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been on a party of pleasure towards the mouth of the Tiber, the 
wind suddenly shifted and blew from the south over the putrid 
marshes, wlien 29 of the party were immediately seized with a 
tertian iever, one only escaping ” 

The author of this essay, is the sole survivor, (after a most 
severe fever) of a party of three officers and sixteen seamen, who 
went up the river which separates the island of Mozambique 
from the main, having slept only one night on shore at a Por* 
tiigese monastery, about ten miles distant from Mozambique. 

That accurate and able physician Dr. Lind, in describing the 
cause of the severe mortality that occurs on the coast of Guinea 
sa^s, There are generally perceived heavy dews which fall in 
the night, and the land is every morning and evening wrapped 
up in a fog ; there are forests and thickets of trees impenetrable 
to refreshing breezes ; the soil is either marshy or watered with 
rivulets whose swampy and oozy banks are overrun with sedges, 
mangroves and the most noxious weeds, the slime and filth of 
which sends forth an intolerable stench, especially towards even- 
ing.” 

The Arabs have evinced their knowledge of the effects of 
marsh miasm, by breaking down the banks of rivers, and inun- 
dating the territories of tlie Turks when they received injuries 
from them ; the consequences of these shocking acts of barbarity 
have been, a general consuming sickness which depopulated 
whole towns and villages. 

Although the island of Java may be considered in general as 
healthy, yet an exception must be taken as regards the low and 
swampy shores of the island ; and in particular the city of Batavia, 
which was at one time considered the emporium of disease in 
the East. It was intersected with half filled canals and tanks, 
and so completely environed with trees and shrubs as to prevent 
the free circulation of air. A veritable historian has stated, that 
within the space of 22 years, although there was no particular ex- 
tent of sickness, yet the number of deaths within the city, was 
upwards of one million. An intelligent Naval Surgeon has 
given a melancholy account of the effects of malaria in Batavia 
roads, in which a squadron of H. M. ships, with troops 
on board anchored; there are two islands in the road-stead 
named Onrust and Edam, the former well cleared of trees 
and underwood, nearly flat and free from swamps or marshes, 
with the exception of a small spot which is however daily 
washed by the tides : the laMer covered with jungle and long 
grass, and having a stagnant marsh in a part of the island. 
Sickness prevailed among the troops and seamen employed in 
the expedition, and most unfortunately, for some political or mili- 
tary reasons, the British Hospital was removed from Onrust to 
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Edam, the consequence of which ill-timed measure was, that 
although all those who were employed on shore during the heat 
of the day escaped sickness, — ^yet only /oz/r men survived out of 
many hundreds of soldiers and sailors who slept on the island, 
or remained even for a short time on shore after night fall, and 
those four men, were under the influence of mercury, 

Arrakan and more particularly Rangoon, have afforded recent 
examples of the efiects produced by swamps and dense jungles ; 
the mortality which occurred in the British army (European as 
w^ell as Indian,) during the campaign of 1825, being more 
destructive to our gallant soldiers, tlian the sword, spear or 
jingal of fhe wily Burman foe. Similar but more extensively 
fatal examples might be cited by the catastrophies of Walcheren, 
New Orleans, &c. 

The late endemics at Mill Bank Penetentiary and Gibralter, 
have been proved to owe their origin to morvsli effluvia. 

A low and swampy river in South America has i)een called by 
the Spaniards, Rio Morte, or the river of death, from the des- 
truction attendant on all their countrymen who have attempted 
to vscttle on its banks. 

Humboldt says, that the lakes situated in the valley of Tenoch- 
titlan throw oft* from their surface, miasmata of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen ; (a gas probably similar to that which issues from the 
Grotto del Cana and Lake of Averna.) This miasm is considered 
extremely unlieathy, and the Atzetes in their hieroglyphical 
writings* represent it by a death's head : These lakes are partly 
filled with plants of the family of the Junci and Cyperoides, 
which vegetate at a small depth under abedof stagnating water. 
This extraordinaiy philosopher in another part of his works 
relating to New Spain says, “ The humidity of the coasts, assist- 
ing the putrefaction of a great mass of organic substances gives 
rise to several maladies ; for under the burning sun of the tropics, 
the unhealtbiness of the air, almost always indicates exceeding 
fertility of soil and again he observes, tertian fevers, Bar. 
are the scourge of those countries expose<l to humid winds and 
frequent fogs, although adorned by nature with the most vigorous 
vegetation and rich in every useful production.” 

At Jamaica a magnificent hospital was erected for the recep- 
tion of seamen, and from its intended usefulness and grandeur, 
it obtained the name of ‘‘ Greenwich Hospital. Unfortunately it 
was built near a swamp, and the patients who entered it witii 
even trifiing complaints, were soon seized with the most malign 
aant diseases ; the mortality at last became so alarming, that the 
officers were obliged to abandon the hospital altogether, 
apd mother asylum for the sick was erected in a more healthy 
mliMfiion. It wa? not uncommon to find tiie whole ai the aentioels 
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who were posted at this ill-fated Infirmary, seized in the middle 
of the night with sickness of various natures, and several reliefs 
of guards be required before morning. 

A remarkable instance in confirmation of my opinions on ma- 
laria occurred in the arid Island of St. Helena: in 1741, a tre- 
mendous water spout burst over the highest peak of the island^ 
washing the slight strata of soil from the hills, and completely 
inundating the vallies ; a severe sickness and mortality rapid^ 
succeeded, and intermittent fever became so prevalent among aQ 
classes of tlie inhabitants, as to induce General Pyke to adviifo 
the Court of Directors of tlie E. L C. to permit the importation 
of arrack for the use of the sick. 

As a conclusion to this part of my essay, I may hazard a gene- 
ral observation, that those localities of soil which are unfavour- 
able to men as new coiners, are equally so to those domesticated 
animals, that most probably belong to the temperate zone ; — 
in illustration of this I ma^ state, that horses and dogs con- 
veyed to the beautiful and fertile island of Zanzibar and the 
fortress of Mozambique, have invariably perished, and the Arabs 
of the foriiu r, and Portuguese on the latter island, are neces- 
sitated to us(‘ camels and asses which are apparently indigenous, 
or lAav<‘ been for a long period naturalized there. I may even 
generalize so far as to state, that whenever epidemics or ende- 
mics ijuve raged, liorses, cows, dogs, fowls, &c. have also suffer- 
ed from soine\vhat similar diseases at the same period. It would 
be superfluous to adduce instances of a fact which is obvious to 
every person wlio has had the slightest opportunity lor observa- 
tion. 

I shall now proceed briefly to state the more remote but not 
Jess destructive effects of malaria, and then recount the mea- 
sures and preventives that have been found most efficacious 
in arresting the progress of this subtle and baneful destroyer, or 
in neutralizing its pernicious consequences. 

The first effect of malaria, on those who are unaccustomed 
to it, is a depression of spirits — sometimes accompanied by ex- 
cessive nervousness — listlesness — loi’|>or — an acute pain across 
the forehead and breast, together with oppression of breathing, — 
the eyes become dim — the face of the sanguineous, flushed — and 
after a slight resistance of the nervous and vascular systems 
to overcome the obnoxious poison, the latter prevails and a broken 
slumber succeeds, which, if the suflerer be a situation prolific of 
malaria, is almost sure to be fatal Indeed many instances have 
occurred of travellers who have lain down in such places, having 
been overcome with these sleepy sensations and never risen again ; 
one instance of recent and contiguous occurrence may be here ad- 
duced, fMcLl together with the circumstance heretgfore related of 
Uabch, 1830. C 3 
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Cpmmodore Nourse and others, who slept one night on shore at 
Zanzibar, will be sufficiently corroborative of the opinions ad- 
vanced. “ A Sergeant of the Horse Artillery at Duui Duin, on the 
7th Dec. 1828, lay down inadvertently under the night air and 
fell a sleep ; he was taken up in the morning almost bereft of sense, 
bis eyes swelled to an extraordinary degree, and immediately 
conveyed to the hospital, where he soon after expired — alter this 
manner have perished many of our brave but too often thoughtless 
soldiers and sailors, who have lain down to snatch a momentary 
repose in unhealthy spots, with no* other canopy but the skies. 

Every observer of the appearance of the lower class of people 
residing on the vicinity of the Pontine and other marshes or 
sickly situations, has described them as being in general charac- 
terized by a miserable, apparently old, and decrepid appearance, 
— withered and sallow in corporefd structure — ha\ing their abdo- 
mens immensely swmJlen — their limbs exceedingly attenuated — a 
leaden eye, livid complexion, shining skin, and lounging gait, 
and with a fatuity of mind irnlicating extreme age. 

The difference that is manifest both in mind and body between 
the inhabitants of a low, hot and damp region, ami tlie people of 
an elevated, cool and dry atmospliere, is too striking to require 
comment, and this may be suflicenlly illustrated by contrasting 
a Dutchman with a Swiss. Indeed in many iialioiis, although 
the language and the lineaments of the countenance may be 
common to the highlander and lowlander, yet is there very 
little affinity in their genius and disposition. The Tartar and 
Chinese may serve as an example ; the former being bold 
warlike and independent, lovers of toil and of a ferocity ap- 
proaching to brutality ; the latter, a cowardly, pacific and ser- 
vile race, prone to superstition, addicted to compliments and 
extravagant in all the littleness attending the ceremonials of 
behaviour. That the effects resulting to inaji from a residency 
ill a marshy climate is not of recent observation, may be known 
from the fact, that the Greek and Latin Historians, ascribed 
the proverbial stupidity of the Baeoiians to the liumidity of their 
climate, and that the Britons were remarkable for the longest, 
and the Egyptians for the least extended, life. 

All the travellers who have visited the Tierras Galientes of 
South America are of opinion, that the inliabitants of those 
warm and moist vallies will never be roused from the apathy and 
jdegf^dation in which they have been plunged for centuries ; 
and they have remarked, that the residents of the Tierras Cal^ 
elites, form a striking contrast with the bold and free men who 
inhabit the Table Land above them, who are so attached 
to their native soil, tliat ^ although the frost of a single night 
'frequently depri ves them of the whole hopes of their harvest/ 
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yet they never think of descending into the fertile but thinly 
inhabited plains beneath them where nature showers in vain her 
blessings and her treasures, and where the labour of one man 
for two days in the week may procure the means of subsistence 
for a whole tamily for a week.” 

Of the effects of malaria on the range of human life I shall 
cursorily notice a few facts. 

M. Dc Warville says, that he has seen in the dry, healthy 
parts of America, women of.fiOor 70 years of age, with anr 
air of freshness and sparkling with health ; and that in many 
places o}ie person in nine^ attains the age of eighty years 
while on th(j low island ol‘ Oerlon, M. Moheaii states, there are 
not more or six octogenarians in fourteen thousand 

inhabitants! Tlie limit of life in Switzerland is placed by M. Do 
Moivre at 86 years, while in Georgia at is stated that white 
females born tliere very seldom attain the age of 40, and men 
rarely that of 50 years. 

Out of 1000 ))ersons born at Vienna, half of them do not live 
to be two years of age, whilst in the province of Vaud in 
Switzerland, 500 out of 1000 persons born there, live to be 
forty-one years old ! ! ! 

At Petersburg}! in Virginia, no white person born there has 
ever attained the age of 23 years ; one individual who attained 
the age of 21 (!) was quite decrepid and worn down, although he 
had never suilered from severe sickness ; and on the West Coast 
of Africa, white children born tliere, seldom attain 10 years of 
age ; — this is strongly contrasted with the health of the people of 
the capital of Norway, where there is but one physician among 
30,000 inhabitants. 

The preceding remarks sufficiently demonstrate the effects of 
climate and soil even on man, who, of all animals, is best capa- 
ble of defending himself against the consequences of deleterious 
elements ; for it cannot be denied, that in some countries bis 
mind as well as body arrives with great rapidity and but 
little vigour, at maturity — when, wilhout a perceptible inter- 
vening period of manhood, the eorporcal slructure hastens in 
an equal ratio of celerity to the grave : tlns fact is however but 
a part of the universal law of nature, that whatever is rapid in 
its growth, is equally speedy in its dissolution ; the horse and 
the poplar quickly reach their heiglff, gracefulness and beauty 
and are short lived ; — while the elephant and the oak require 
nearly a century to attain their vastness, strength and grandeur, 
and flourish in all the pride of majesty for ages ! 

^ I shall now advert to the preventives which both savage and 
civilized nations, are in the habit of using, with a view to coun- 
teract the pernicious consequences of malaria. 
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Elevation and distance form excellent safeguards against 
marsh miasm, which apparently possesses such a gravity and 
density that it never rises high or travels far in the atmosphere ; 
the truth of this remark may be fully exein})li(ie(l. Dr. Hunter 
and several other army practitioners found that an elevation 
above the ground floor of a barrack enjoys a considerable 
exemption from disease, and tlie same remark may be made 
respecting the lower and upper deck of a ship of war. Sev(‘ral 
places in the vicinity of the Pontine and other marshes are 
elevated a few feet above the level of the plain, and the inhabit- 
ants of the raised land present a great dissimilitude to those 
residing on a marshy soil. This observation might be cited with 
respect to manj- situations; the marked diflerence between the 
Bengalees and the nati\es <»f the Upper Provinces of India, 
mentally and bodily, is suflicient for my purpose and has been too 
often remarked to need comment. During the prevalence of 
the epidemic which ravaged this country in lcS17, the Manjuis 
of Hastings ascribed the preservation of the centre division 
of the grand army, which he commanded in person, to having 
removed his encampment from the banks of the Sinde river in 
Bundlekund, to some high and dry land in an easterly direction. 
At this period it was also found, that the canlonenients at Agra 
being dry and airy were nearly exempt from the epidemic, but 
those at Muttra being /ow and near the banks of the river 
suffered much from the prevailing disease. It is also stated in 
Jamieson’s valuable report of this epidemic that the city of 
Saharunpore which is low and tiltby, tilled with ruined build- 
ings, and intersected by fo?(l channels with oozy banks, suffered 
considerably; — and that the disease became ebecked on its 
approach to the high land, whieJi proved hostile to its further 
propagation in that direction: — This latter remark of Jamie- 
son’s coincides with Humboldt’s statement, viz. that 30(K) feel 
above the level of the sea is the utmost limit ot y el hnv fever. 

Enough has perhaps been said to evince the utility of 
height \ — and as respects distance I shall merely observe that 
the officers and crews of H, M.’s ships, who were employed at 
Walcheren, Beveland, New Orleans, Batavia, ike. (with the 
exception of those who slept on shore) eiijoyed a perfect immunity 
from disease, although the vessels lay at anchor within a cable’s 
length of the shore where so many of their brave comrades fell 
victims to malaria. 

Respecting the other precautions such as the nmoke of wood 
o^'lJoal— a generous diet — the Use of tobacco and stimulants — 
0b Unointing the body with some oleaginous matter — ^the keep- 
up of fires — the not venturing into the open air before of 
Idter sunrise — and the wearing of a veil or coveriitg over the 
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breathing apertures, a few remarks may be made. The smoke 
aa-ising from coal, wood or any of the substances usually used 
for fuel, has been found to destroy the elfects of miasmata — Bruce 
relates that all those persons who lived in smoky houses escaped 
a severe epidemic ; and it has been ol)served, tliat cooks on 
boardship are frequently exempt from a lever which affects the 
whole ship\s company. Men wlm are employed in the occupation 
of making charcoal or preparing turf, inhabit the most unhealthi- 
ly spots of marshes for year^^ in the enjoyment of rude health, 
by constantly keeping hres in their houses and where tliey work, 
and by not being out of doors during the night. The Italian 
couriers wdien crossing tiie Campagna-di Roma are frequently 
obliged to sleep in the marshy districts, but secure themselves 
from any baneful consequences, by Jiaving a fire made in a well 
closed room, (even in summer) drinking a bottle of wine, and 
smoking a few segars. 

The squadron of H. M.’s ships before alluded to which were 
employed on an extensive survey of the islands and rivers on the 
coasts of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar, &c. where the officers 
and seamen suffered considerably from the etfects of malaria; 
after painful experience, at last found that their only safeguard 
when exploring a low, suampy river, was to anchor their boats 
in the middle of the stream, close well the tilted canopy of the 
boat, light a fire beneath it and sleep in the heat and smoke 
produced b\ it : ()y these ])rccautions they escaped tfie severe 
fevers of whiclj so many of their comrades luul previously 
perished. 

The crews of whaling ships who find a profitable but arduo/Us 
employment on the sickly shores of Asia and Africa, frequently 
return to their native land without the loss ol a man and in the 
most perfect health, although necessitated in their search after 
whales to toil wfith strenuous exertions at the oar tor six or 
eight hours daily, beneath the fer\id rays of a tropical sun 
— their habits are therefore worthy of notice: Their cloathing, 
wdiich is seldom taken off until worn out. consists of a shirt, 
jacket, trowsers, cap an<l shoes of flannel or blankctting which 
soon becomes thoroughly imbued with oil; their beards and 
whiskers are sutfered to remain unshaven, and the face becomes 
thereby protected from the sun ; their diet is nourishing and abun- 
dant, consisting of fisli, flesh, and fowl, with yams, rice, &.c. 
(which they obtain from the natives in barter for beads, knives, 
iron, gunpowder, ike.) together with a moderate daily allowance 
of spirits ; their toil is solely between sunrise and sunset, after 
which they retire to tlieir crowded bii’ths, where, over a can 
t)f grog and enveloped in the fumes of tobacco, each boats crew 
relate the perils and atchievements of the day to one another. 
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Men thus inured to a lil’e of danger and hardshi]) sutler little 
trom tlie rapid vicissitudes of climate, and are as remarkable for 
their nautical skill and stren^DfUi, as they are for mildness of 
tem])er and independence of sentiment. 

With respect to the application of oleagfinous substances as 
a preventive of disease, it has been observed that very many of 
the natives of Asia, Africa and America, pay particular attention 
to the anointing of their bodies with oil during sickly seasons, 
by which means they consider tliey enjoy a considerable immu- 
nity from disease, and are not so liable to ‘‘ calch cold.’’ 

Indeed oil has been used, with great ellieacy, as an antidote to 
the plague, an idea that suggested itself 1‘roni a consideration of 
the fact that no oilman died of that malady during the period 
when it raged for four years in Egypt, and destroyed 400,000 of 
tlie inhabitants. Oliver in his travels in Africasa\s,thatthc 
men who make and sell butter are in a great measure exempt 
from epidemic: diseases, and it *vvould be corroborative if v^e 
were enabled to discover whetlier oil arnl butter men in Calcutta 
enjoyed a like immunity from the plague of Bengal — Cholera. 

With regard to wearing a veil ove.r the mouth and nostrils, it 
is said that the American Indians invariably resort to this pre- 
caution when their occupations lead tJiem into the noxiou.s fens 
of their country, and the natives of Calcutta may be observed 
morning and evening with their faces enveloped in one of the 
folds of iheir garments. 

Whatever be the nature of this subtle and mysterious poison 
it seems certain by these facts, that its deleteriousiiess is in a great 
measure destroyed by a high temperature, as is obvious from the 
most unhealthy spots being perlectly innoxious at noon day — 
from the efficacy of tire and smoke as a preventive of its effects — 
and from the natives of countries where its elfects are felt in a se- 
vere degree, guarding the respiratory organs from the inhalation 
of the night air, except it passes through a warm medium: — The 
functions of the skin being intimately associated w itli those of the 
lungs, as is evident from the fact that w hen a portion of the cuti- 
cle is destroyed by burns or scalds, the breathing becomes pro- 
portionately laborious, may explain the utility of anointing the sur- 
face of tlie body, when contagious or infections diseases prevail. 

I shall now proceed to the most important preventives of 
malaria, and by which a very great influence may be exercised 
over the corporeal nature and even mental endowments of man — 
and animals and plants be modified to a wonderful degree ; — 
l^eae are, diygmy canals — cutting out passages for stagnant 
frf^rs — burning and otherwise clearing away underwood— 
^^j^ting down forests — and opening mndi tilling the soil. , If w® 
JpMak to the history of the commerci^ estabishments and colonies 
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of European nations in every part of the world, we shall find that 
a salubrious climate, a healthy race of people — increase of wealth 
and a diffusion of the blessings of freedom and civilization have 
been the sure effects of persevering and well directed industry. 

By referring to the works of flipiiocrates it will be found, that 
he states tiie city of Abydos to have been several times depopu-^ 
lated by fever &c. but tliat on tlie dralnbig oi contiguous 
marshes, the city and its vicinity became perfectly healthy. 
Can there be a stronger illustration than 1 he foregoing, as to tho 
benefits to be derived from draining the salt water lake and clear- 
ing and cultivating the S underbund waste land ? 

The feats recorded of Herculus may in many instances be 
traced to his having also drained and cleared several districts. 

Barbadoes, the most southern of tlie Caribbean chain of 
Island, Lat. 13® N. has been well drained and cleared ; the 
result of which is, that ague is not now an endemic on the 
island, and speedy recovery is obtained by those persons visiting 
it, who sutler from ague at the adjacent islands. 

Humboldt and Ward state that cholera, vomito — prieto and 
agues are dreadfully severe in Vera Cruz and the Tierras Ca- 
lientes, where the vegetation is rank, dense and luxuriant, but 
that on the table land ot Mexico, which is cleared, these diseases 
are unknown. 

A celebrated writer. Dr. Lind, speaking of the Portuguese set- 
tlements in Africa, observes, that the most healthy place, or the 
Mojitpelier for its air, is the town St. Salvador, notwithstanding 
that it lies within six tlegrees of the equator, and on the banks of 
the river Congo or Zaire ; yet from “ the neighbouring country 
being cleared of the natural woods and thickets, its inhabitants 
breathe a temperate and pure air, and are in a great measure 
exempt from the plagues of an unhealthy climate,” 

The tow n of Kingston in the islaml of St. Vincent was found 
to be extremely uuliealtliy on account ol* an adjoining morass^ 
but since the marsh has been drained and the woods cut down, 
the town has been comparatively healthy. Dr. Chisholm in his 
statistical pathology of Bristol and Clifton, so long ago as 1805, 
has given severing striking examples of the effects of malaria; 
among many others, he states, that King Steinton stands on a 
portion of extensive clay beds ; it is exposed to the exhalations 
from several marshy tracts on the side of the river (Teigne,) and 
several small islands which are seldom covered with water, the 
consequences are that the inhabitants are very short lived^and after 
children arrive at the age of 10 or 12 years their constitutions 
are affected with miasmy and never after recover without a 
change of situation ; this is exemplified by the complexion of 
the inhabitants^ and the vast number of graves ia the cburch^t 
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yard; these various exhalations aflect the habit by producing 
agues, remittent fevers and dysenteries, which generally termi- 
nate in scirrhous livers and dropsies, and are most active during 
the Avarm months; if a removal however take place to the almost 
adjoined village of Bishop Stanton, (which is cleared and airy) 
health is secured.*' 

The space occupied by the preceding observations necessi- 
tates my postponement of several remarks, naturally arising 
from a consideration of the vast utility to be derived by the 
inhabitants of this city, from the widening of its streefa — (par- 
ticularly tljose in the native parts of the town,) the cleansing of 
the drains, sewers, and gutters — the filling up of shalloiv de- 
positories ol‘ loafer — tlie digging of large and deep tanks — the 
proper formation and declivity of water courses — the speedy and 
complete removal of all putrefying substances — the abolition of 
every thing which obstructs the free circulation of air for miles 
round ihe city and to the southward, such as old houses, w alls, 
shrubs, underw ood, and as many' trees as possible — tlie burning 
of w ood instead of coal for fuel — tlie digging of canals wdiereby 
the country would be most cllectually and benehcially drained — 
and iinally the general clearing and cultivation of the soil to as 
great anevtent as possible, and particularly toxcardsi\\e. sea ; by 
the adoption and execution of these measures, a purer, dryer and, 
of course, lieallJiier atmosphere than they now respire W'^ould be 
breatJietl by the residents of the “ city of palaces,” and this em- 
porium of the intelligence, commerce and wealth of Asia, (where 
but little more than a century ago there were but a few hundred 
inhabitants,) may be elevated to a still greater extent than here- 
tofore, as the proiuhst testiinoninni of the extraordinary energy, 
perse vez'ance and skill of the British nation ! 


NIGHT. 

I love thee Night ! there is a pleasure in 
I’liy gloom which day denies — a solitude 
So fearful yet majestic — then begin 

The streaming fancy and the hushed-iip mood 
Of bitter feelings ; and of thoughts endued 
With an impassioned burning, ail their own : 

A time that suits the cankered soul to broody 
Upon its ills, in its own o’erstrung tone ; 

Bid from the curious eye^ unfettered and alone. 
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WHY WEEP WE FOR THE DEAD. 

Why weep we for the Dead ? 

For UieiFs is sweet and calm repose. 

The slumber of the fragrant rose, 

^\^hiIs^ we on thorns and brambles tread. 


Is it. that dark despair , 

Points to the future, as a shade 
Thro’ which, nor love, nor light pervade, 
A cavern deep of gloom and care ? 


Or is it, that the mind 

Trembles to pierce the veil obscure 
W^hich hides from sight an<l splendor pure, 
A light, to stiike the eartlily blind? 


Why weep we for the dead? 

They sleep in peace — their sighs are o’er, 
I'heir footsteps press a heavenly shore. 
Where not one bitter tear is shed. 


Why grieve, we for the blest, 

Who smile in skiey realms of peace? 
’Tis that we covet iheir release. 

And envy them their rest ! 


My Brother ! thou hast gone 

111 all thy opening bloom of mind. 
And thou hast left sad hearts behind 
To wail o'er thy funereal stone! 


My Brother thou hast died 

When thought was stealing o’er thy niind^ 
And frank, vivacious, bright, and kind. 
Thou wert thy grey haired father’s pride I 

Yes, Henry ! thou hast fled. 

Released from life’s protracted woes 
To blighter scenes than earth bestows; 
Then, 4 t?Aereyo/-e weep we for the dead ? 

D 3 


R, C. C. 


Hakch, 1830» 
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MR. LE BLOND. 

^Tt is not precisolr Irnown hovr mnch truth may be in the followinp^ .story ; bnt 
it was first published in French as a narratii*e of actual events, under th#* title of 
Jlistoire de Mr. J.e Tilond, on aventures secietes and plaisantes de la cntir tie In Pnnresse, 
de It 18 a counterjiart of the well known history of the executioner 

of London, who was carried of to behead an unknown person, and after being w'ell 
rewarded was airain set down with blind folded eyes, before the city gates. The 
adventures of Le Blond, however are not quite of so terrific a nature. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

In the handsome town of Namurr tliere lived an old and pious 
widow, very retired and quiet. He who did not see her at the 
mass where she never failed to attend every day, or in her shop 
where she sold silk and lace, knew nothing of her existence. 
Mrs. Le Blond might have died as unknown as she had lived, 
had she not had a son who attracted the attention of the whole 
town, when he could scarcely he twenty-five years of age. He 
w as a good joulh, and was educated by Mrs. Le Blond in the 
most pious manner ; he never saw worse company than his mo- 
ther, and his nearest relations ; liis pockets were never well lined 
with cash, for Mrs. Le Blond had inherited nothing from her hus- 
band, and her trade with silk and lace yielded her hut a scanty 
profit ; he was very moderate in his wishes, very industrious, 
very honest, and not deficient in sound coimnon sense. But all 
these virtues would not have made him celebrated, had he not 
been by far the most beautiful youth, not only in the town, but 
at least a hundred miles round. But the honest and simple 
liearted Le Blond seemed not much affected by the admiration of 
the ladies- He thought hew^as a human being like every one else, 
and was not conscious with what powxr he attracted the looks 
and the hearts of the fair sex of Namur, as they by mere chance 
passed his shop. Married an(l unmarried ladies whenever they 
looked at him did so with expressions of kindness that 
be was used toirora hi.s very infancy; in this he found nothing 
strange, and did not give himself the trouble to make any re- 
flexions about it. When the complaisant ladies entangled him in 
long discourses, he only thought that women w^ere all alike fond of 
talking. If any Judy, in self-forgetfulness, gave a gentle squeeze 
to his hand, he very lionestly squeezed again and let her go. 

The cusioiiiers of Mrs. Le Blond visibly increased, ladies of the 
higher classes willingly went to, and fro, to buy ribands or laces, 
Mrs. Le Blond said, “ Behold my child, heaven blesses our piety, 
our honesty and our industry." The son thanked heaven for its 
goodness. 

|Hean while it was remarkable that this success was attended 

iifange peculiaritif\s. Mrs. Le Blond certainly was as pious, as 
libnest and as iadustrious as her sou, iu spite of whicb^ when she 
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was alone in the shop, she seldom could come to a bar<^ain with 
her customers. She was alvva^^s found to be too exorbitant in her 
prices. On the other hand they never barfrained her son down 
for a kreutzer, tJiey found him very reasonable, though he did 
not demand less. WelP said tl»e mother, I am a peevish, weak, 
old wife. You have a better mouthpiece than I. It is best forme 
to retire, 1 have traded and scraped together long enough. Do 
you tile business now. Take a wife, I shall pass my old days 
with you. * 

The son found all this very reasonable. The ancient custom* 
of taking a wife at a certain age, was well known to him, without 
troubling his head about the reason. 

MR. LE BLOND’S DILEMMA. 

But wdiere shall I get a wife? “ For tliat let me care, my 
child !'* Said Mrs. Le Blond; “ let me look out.’’ 

“ How would it be mother, if I took Mary my cousin ? You 
know mother tliat uncle said long since : Mary and 1 must be- 
come a pair. She would make a good house-wife. In our ear- 
liest childluKKl we plaved together husband and wife, uncle spoke 
to me about it only a few da^s since.’* 

” With me too !” said Mrs. Le Blond : but my dear child 
that can never be, ami lor a hundred and fifty good reasons. 
Out of these let me only enumerate to you the first dozen. Then, 
for the Jirsi ; iis long as our shop was little visited, your uncle 
would not ileign to look at us. Now that, the proud Gentleman 
j^ierceives our customers to be on the increase, he grows more 
polite. 1 cannot trust the old fox, Tlie second: Mary is very 
good, vet*}' economical, very amiable; but she has nothing. A 
merchant should not ask lor the qualitiesofliis bride, but lor the 
quantity of her fortune. She is as poor as a church-rat, you are 
Wilt better olf. Zero multiplied by zero produces zero. The 
third: you are cousins german ; earthly and spiritual laws are 
against a nuitrimoiiiul union of such near relations. I shall never 
give my consent to it, should even the laws give it. The 
fourth. ^ ^ 

“ Enough mother !” said the corrected sou : “ It was only a 
fancy of mine, choose then another for me.” 

Mrs. Le Blond in a few days had got another, the daughter 
of the rich cutler Paul. The girl was rich but as ugly as sin ; a 
humpback and a deformed eye, caused by the small-pox, were tlie 
least defects of her person. Hence she had not got a husband 
as yet, though, to be sure there was no scarcity of admirers of 
her money. Mr. Paul, the cutler, agreed immediately with Mrs. 
Le Blond’s proposal, and Miss Paul who had given up all liopes^ 
0f ever finding a lover within the four quarters of the knowA 
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world, glowed, as she heard of the fair Mr. Le Blond, so much 
from shame and pleasure, that her whole face turned quite green. 

But when tlie good Le Blond heard of the new acquisition, all 
things turned green before his eyes. After he had recovered 
from his first terror, he raised all his ten fingers, and said : “ Mo- 
ther, see I cannot only recoiml to you on my finger one hundred, 
but, two hundred and tiity good reasons, why I cannot lake 
Miss Paul, for iny wife. First : if only I think of il, 1 get the 
fever; secondly, the horrors; thirdly, tlie fits; fourthly darkness 
before the eyes, fifthly 

Stop I’' said Mrs. Le Blond w ho did not wish to hear the r(v 
maining odd hundred reasons ; “ you speak like an Apothecary, 
and not like a merchant. Let us count and see lu)w nincli w o 
shall gain if we get lii our trade ten times a return of the Paul 
ish money?” • 

But mother and son in their calculations came never to tlie 
same result. This produced much cliagriu and vexation. Mrs. 
Le Blond insisted upon such a profitable union, and her son on 
his 250 objections. She grew more peevish, he more melancho- 
ly. Notwithstanding the hoarse winter wuather, he went oftener 
to take a walk than in the spring or summer, only to avoid liear- 
ing his mother, and had he not been restrained by gratitude and 
filial affection, he would have run away into the wide world 
that he luight not hear of that iever-bringiug bride. 

THE APPARITION. 

One morning he wavS as usual in the church to hear the mass. 
Not far from him there was a lady on her knees, her face covered 
with a richly embroidered veil. She played the rosary quickly 
through her fingers, but still she did not appear to be over atten- 
tive. Her eyes were ol ten turned tow ards young Le Blond ; then 
she whispered with her neighbour, and looked again towards 
the youth- 

Lie Blond saw this well, but he only thought to himself; this 
lady may not be quite so ugly as the bride intended forme.’^ 
When he was leaving the church he perceived that the ladies 
were also preparing to leave it. Some Gentlemen respectfully 
followed them, helped them into amagnificient carriage standing 
before the church, got into a second, and drove off. 

This passing apparition was only remarkable to him because 
he beheld it again on the following day. When, to divert his 
thoughts from liis humpbacked bride, he passed the Stone-bridge 

the Sambre to ascend the Castle-hill. Soon afterwards he met 
the same gentlemen he had seen at the church, and be also saw 
tJie two same carriages waiting. After ascending a little higher 
OH the second turn of the road, he saw the same foreign lady w ith 
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the embroidered veil, and her companion. From thence is a beau- 
tiful view of Namur and its euvinms, situated between two moun- 
tains, circumflowed and crossed by the rivers Maas, Sambre,aad 
Vederin. 

Ladies when they ascend or descend a hill should not talk too 
much and turn about their heads, or a ialse step may be the con- 
S(i(|uence, particularly when the road is rendered slippery by the 
snow. The veiled lady ^ave a proof it. She tell with a loud 
scream, young Le Blond ran t/) her assistance and politely helped 
her to get up, who w ith many thanks accepted of his arm as a 
support all the Avay dow n the mountain. But slie complained 
of some hurt at her foot; hence she often stood still to repose. 
She put various (juestioiis to the polite youth, and when sho 
heanl amongst other things, that he traded'in lace, she express- 
ed a wish to buy some, nannul the hotel where she lodged, and the 
hour w hen he was to carry the lace to her. He had only to in- 
quire after the Countess St. Silvaiu. She wu)ulcl have i-liutter- 
ed on without feeling the least fatigue, had the GenDeim n, not 
come up to inquire into the delay of the Ijfulies. She relaled to 
the respectful Gentlemen her little misf ortune, wdio ou hearing it 
were nearly t'aijding, and led her most carefully to her carriage. 
Mr. Le Blond continued his walk, related to his mother what liad 
happened to him, and at the fixed hoiir he enquired at the Hotel 
after the Countess St. Silvain. He was conducted into a room. 
She was there again in a travelling dress, her face covered with 
ail embroidered veil. He laid before her two boxes of his best 
lace. She had soon made lier choice, i)aid wdiatever he asked, 
added some pieces of gold f or his trouble, in coming himself to the 
Hotel, and ensnared him into a long talk, as she did in the nmrn- 
iiig on the Castle-hill. As amongst other things he said, that 
he had never been far from Namur, the Countess replied : “ will 
jou enter into my service? \ ou will see the whole ol France, 
in give you more pay than all the profit you can make ia 
jour trade. I will make you mine or my husband’s secretary. 

She said all this so kindly, and in so sweet a voice, that he 
was well nigh seduced by it, particularly when Miss Paul entered 
his thoughts. But to abandon his oh I mother — that his heart 
revolted against. And though he had sworn more than twenty 
times, that he would run away into the wide world rather than 
marry the rich cutler’s daughter — jet he gave the Countess a 
refusal, assuring her he could not think of leaving his poor old 
motlier. 

But when he returned home to his mother he laid no little 
stress on his sacrifice. To which she replied : ^ Go whenever you 
disobedient son. Yet you must marry Miss Paul. She is 
Rat handsome it is true, but you ought to look at her through 
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golden glasses, a handsome face gets ugly by the wear, but at 
plain one improves in sight by long custom, and besides matters 
are too far advanced now with Mr. Paul, to retract. 

TJie youth embittered by his mother’s obstinacy ran back to- 
the Countess, but he returned very quietly into his shop for the 
Countess had departed. 


THE SIEGE. 

The apparition was soon forgotten. But Mrs. Le Blond did 
not forget Miss Paul. In the ineantiiiie custom rendered every 
thing tolerable. The youth heard daily of the advantages of 
a match with Miss Paul and daily said no. In such a manner a 
whole year passed, and then a new plague came. 

The King of France Louis XIV. took it into his head to be 
called a great man, he was indeed called Louis the (Ireat, but 
what is not done to please a man who has the command of some 
hundred tliousaiid men ? With his armies he marehed towards 
Namur in lti92, and at the expense of some hundred tons of 
gunpower lie ruined all the plans of marriage settlements of 
Mrs. Le Blond, in regard to the cutler’s daughter ami her head- 
strong son. For after a siege of eight days lie took the town, 
and after two and twenty days the castles ; and Mrs. Le Blond 
fell sick from terror and died. 

Her son felt much obliged to the king of France for his Mili- 
tary interference in his marriage concern ; but the death of his 
mother chagrined him a great deal. However the good mother 
left him more property than he expected. Without his know- 
ledge she had laid by many rolls of Ilucats which just sufiiced 
to put in execution liis long conceived plan of taking a larger 
shop. After two months, he quitted his small house wherein 
w as his small shop situated in a narrow lane, and hired a roomy 
and elegant shop in the most frequented street in the town. And 
his customers soon found the w ay to it. He was also not a little 
pleased to lind that a fine little garden was attached to his new 
dwelling house, for her was extremely fond of rearing flowers. 
The garden was bounded to the left and right and behind it 
with gardens belonging to the neighbouring luiuses. The gar- 
dens were separated with hedges of white-thorn in which there 
were so many openings that the whole might be viewed as a 
common. Le Blond in his part of the common had a bower 
of mid jasmin, where he resolved to pass his leisure hours, and 
learn the Italian grammar, to be enabled to correspond in the- 
Italian language, as well as other traders of Flanders.^ The 
proprietor of the splendid mansion, of which he occupied 
premises/ was the president of the Souvorain Sailliige^ whoi- 
cared little about bis tenant* 
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Thin<?s went on extremely well. The fair customers did not 
abandon the good youth; they always had something to see, to 
examine and to buy. He seemed to got handsomer every day ; 
and the fair sex of Namur asserted, that his magazine of goods 
was the best in town, and liis prices the most reasonable. 

On the oilier hand he did not make much progress with the 
Italian grammar. There was no Italian teacher in Namur. It 
was altogether a trouhlesoine job ; moreover a new interruption^ 
to bis lessons came on unexpectedly. 

THE INTERRUPTION. 

As on a warm summer evening, he marched tow^ards the 
min bower wdth the Italian grammar under his arm, he saw his 
place occupied by a lady with a book in her Jiand reading with 
much attention. It was a girl of about eighteen years of -age, 
beautiful as Venus. For such warm snow as her face and neck, 
such cheeks of carmine, lips like glowing tire, eyebrows as if 
])ainted wdth China itik in beautiful arches, and round the 
charming head a cluster of dark locks, were not easily to be 
met wdth in this world. 

Tlie youth was startled, and the handsome lady was not less 
surprised at the entrance of Le Blond wlio seemed to her a 
being of another world. In her confusion she hurriedly bowed 
to him, and both asked mutually a thousand pardons, without 
having given the slightest offence. At last the conversation 
was begun ; the lady spoke with niucli vivacity, but somewhat 
unintelligibly, for she pronounced the French with a curious 
foreign accent, interlarded with entire Italian phrases. Vet so 
far could be made out, tliat the}' both were neighbours. He had 
sought the bower to learn Italian, and she to increase her 
knowledge of the Frencli, a grammar of whiclj she had held in 
her band. She had arrived from Italy, but three months. 
Whilst conversing with the help of signs, a female voice called 
Carolina, on which she took leave, and disappeared. He now 
swore by all the Saints to apply himself deligently to the study of 
tlie Italian, to be enabled to tell his fair neighbour, he hardly 
knew what. 

As he took up the grammar, he saw it was French, Carolina 
in her confusion had taken his Italian one. Towards the even- 
ing only it occurred to him that it w-^ould show good manners to 
return the grammar with his own hands. He betook himself to 
the now beloved street. The large house, a true palace was 
easily discovered. Over a warehouse of fashion was in large 
golden letters. Bienvenuto, Sisters, Milliners from Milan. 

So far things were well. But an uncommon anxiety now seized 
him. .He parsed the palace a great way down the street, he then 
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recollected himself. should I notenter?’’ thought he : 

I am not going to commit a crime.’’ He lurned round, but with 
every step he approached the palace his anxiety rose. What 
would she say if she should see me with the grammar? Will she 
not think that I am an intruding fool? Can’t I wait till she should 
send for tlie book herself? And which one of the sisters Bien- 
venuto is Carolina? Who knows if she be at home ? Then the 
grammar would be off, the only pledge of seeing her again.’’ 

With similar observations he again passed the palace with 
lengthened steps. But the fartlier he went, his longing in- 
creased. He again turned, went up to the palace with firm 
steps and ])assed it again. In such a way he went on for an 
hour longer, till it grew' quite dtark. Tired and vexed at his 
pusilanimitj^ he returned home. 

THE MISTAKE. 

Le Blond felt no great appetite for supper, but one lives 
sometimes very well on air, and builds fine castles in it too. It 
pleased him much that Carolina was a Milliner. That trade 
agreed so well w'ith his silk and lace shop. He made vari- 
ous plans, the charming Carolina was the only one in the world 
that was fitted to be Mrs. Ije Blond. The only question was, 
how to gain the affection of that angel ? 

He had calculated well and correctly, he only was mistaken 
in a trifling circumstance, viz. that Carolina belonged indeed 
to the palace, but not to the sisters Bienvenuto. She was the 
only daughter of the French General de Fano, who in the siege 
of Namur had received a w ound and was obliged to remain to 
nurse himself. It never entered the brains of the silk and lace 
trader, that he aspired at the conquest of tlie only daughter of 
the most courageous General of Lioiiis XIV. he was also so bad 
a politician, that he did not even know' of the existence of Ge- 
neral de Fano. 

Carolina on her side — for since I have betrayed to the reader 
a part of the secret I may as well give the remaining part into 
the bargain. — Carolina did not leave with a little confusion the 
enchanted jasmin bower. Young Le Blond was constantly in 
her memory. She was extremely curious to know who he wai^. 
At last she learnt that the large house with the jasmin bower was 
inhabited by the president of the Souverain Baillage — that was 
sufficient. Young Le Blond was of course the son of the president. 

The change of grammar she bad long perceived. From aDogs- 
ear, she saw that the learner had come as far as the first conju- 
gation, lo amo. 

MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. 

^ The following day Le Blond went to the jasmin bower be- 
Ibre sunrise, enters. ! it just at the same time with hifs fair 
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neighbour from the opposite side. Probably they came so early 
because the morriiiigs are particularly well adapted to study.. 
The grammars were treated like prisoners of war after peace is 
concluded — they were exchanged. 

The discourse once begun, they naturally came to touch on 
the merits of languages. Carolina complained of the difficulty 
of the French, and young Le Blond of the troublesomeness of 
the Italian. The one by the complaint of the other felt the sweet 
virtue of pity, and they agreed to teach each other; the jasmin 
bower, as so well calculated* for the school-room. 

The beginning was made on the spot ; they sat down on this 
small bench, and very earnestly took up the grammar. 

Without doubt they would have made rapid progress in tho 
very first lesson, had they not been seated. so close, perhaps oa 
account of the sliortness of the bench. When Carolina’s finger, 
in following up the words, by accident came in contact with the 
young man’s hand, it soiiictinies happened that she could no long- 
er distinguish a single letter, though she had never before had 
occasion to complain of dimness of sight. 

Of course murh progress could not be expected from the first 
lesson, though the desire of learning w as so extraordinary in both 
the young people, that on the following morning, the rising suu 
found them in the m w school-room deeply engaged in the study 
of languages. But it so happened, that they sometimes lost their 
memories. Both were often as mute as fishes, glowed as if they 
were seized with a fever, probably arising from the contempla- 
tion of the singularities of the two diirereut languages and their 
respective difficulties. 

At the third lesson they naturally were disposed to make up 
for the little progress they had hitherto made. After a longf 
silence in looking over their tusk, Le Blond began the lesson 
with the present tense : “ lo aino.” It is well that he had to 
wait for the translation, as for the life of him he could say no more. 

With downcast eyes she translated: “ j'aime.” 

After sometime he had strength enough to statter : “ Tu ama.** 

With a deep sigh she said : Tu aimes.” 

He continued, and accidentally took up her right hand and 
pressed it against his beating breast : Egli ama.” 

II aime 1” she added with a glance at liim. With the beauti- 
ful hand on his breast all his knowledge of the Italian vanished, 
he continued : “ nous aimons.” 

“ That is not correct !” said the teacher : ^ you must tell it in 
Italian.” 

He looked into her eye with a pitiful look and repeated: 
* nous aimons 

She replied unconsciously : ^ nous aimons 

isajt £ a 
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Both remained silent, fell into each other’s arms, lisping. 

nous aimons” 

They did not learn more in that lesson but they thought to 
have learnt a great deal. 

THE HELPER. 

The desire of learning increased daily. They learned to speak 
without the assistance of the grammar, they had a great deal 
indeed to say. True Le Blond loved only the Milliner, and 
Carolina the President’s son ; but when they both knew of their 
mistake, the whole lesson passed in sighs and tears, they only 
loved the more heartily, the more their mutual desire to be 
united by the priest’s band, became desperate. 

“ Were I only rich !” he sighed. ^ Were 1 only poor !” sigh- 
ed she. 

To increase the misfortune, the winter came, made the jasmin 
bower more transparent, and bestrewed with treacherous snow 
every path in the garden. The intervi(‘ws became less frequent, 
they only saw each other in the churches wdiere not a mass was 
omitted, so pious did they become. 

One evening young Le Blond in a melancholy mood brooding 
over his misfortune, took his seat in a colfee-house in Namur. 
The unlucky man had not been able to see Carolina for three 
long days. Meanwhile she had been present at all the grand 
balls and parlies, and this evening she was invited to a ball and 
supper by the president of the Souverain Baillage. Thence his 
despair; he shut his shop early and ran away, not to be compel- 
led to hear Carolina dance over his head. All ! he was very un- 
fortunate ! 

A gentleman in a great coat of a pepper and salt colour, sat 
next to him, * 

He drank one glass of punch after another. 

^ Is it not so said he to Le Blond : “ you are Mr. Le Blond 

Le Blond stared at him, and at a large scar accross his fore- 
head he recognized a stranger whom he had often seen with- 
in the last tw^o days. Once in his shop, when he bought for a 
large sum, silk and lace, and many times besides, walking up 
and down the street where his shop was situated, and at church 
also. He seemed to be an aged man with a long lean yellow 
face, yet his eyes had lost nothing of their primitive lustre 
X#e Blond replied in the affirmative. 

“ You don’t seem to be in good humor ?” said the stranger 

^ Possibly. One cannot always be gay.” 

^ Then take some punch, it serves to cheer one up.” ^ 

** Not with me.” 

** Can I assist yon? 

^ 1 dont see how.” 
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“ I have taken an interest in you, young man, and more than 
you can believe. You don’t know me, but let us be friends. Da 
but trust me, and I will certainly assist you.” 

“ Very obliging.” 

^ Has any one offended you?” 

Not at all Sir.” 

“ Or a love affair?” 

* The least of all.” 

“ Then it may be want of .money. Some thousand Livres?* 
You are a child of fortune. You might be the richest man in 
Namur.” 

“ How so ?” “ That I’ll tell you as soon as you wish tobeso?** 

“ Who w-ould not wish to be rich.” 

“ W^ell. But here — where all we say may be overheard, thi» 
is no fit place to discourse such matters. I am a stranger in 
Namur, will you accompany me to my Hotel, and sup with mo 
in my room.” 

Le Blond gave a mistrustful look to the stranger. Yet the 
adventure on that fatal evening when Carolina was to dance over 
his shop, was for diversion sake not to be rejected. “ There 
can be no harm in tryuig tlie experiment V* thought he and went 
along. 


THE TREASURE. 

The stranger occupied the best rooms in the Hotel. On ai 
wink of his, four servants flew immediately to order a selected 
supper. Le Blond was surprised at all he saw, for he could 
perceive that tlie stranger with the great coat of pepper and salt 
colour, must be a man of extraordinary wealth, who might choose 
other men for his companions than a simple trader of silk and 
lace. 

“ With whom have I the honor to converse ?” Asked Le 
Blond somewhat bashfully. 

“ Only call me Abubeker, ” replied the man with the great- 
coat ; “ I am from my birtli a Chaldean.” 

“ Dear me a Chaldean ! Why came you from so far in Asia, to 
our country ?” ** As chance had it, somewhat from ennui, some- 
what from a desire of knowledge, I propose to travel into 
Iceland as soon as the weather gets wanner.” 

“ To Iceland, and permit me to ask, is it a long time since you 
left Asia?” 

The Chaldean seemed to calculate for a short time, he then 
said carelessly : “ In about a fortnight, it will be one hundred and 
thirty-five years.” 

Le Blond said he did not understand him. The Chaldean 
peated dryly, ^ One huudred and tliirty-five years.” 
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** Good God ! one hundred and thirty-five years !. And pray 
how old are you then ?” 

^ Three hundred and thirteen years.” 

" Three hundred and , ” exclaimed Le Blond. 

** And thirteen years full,” added carelessly the Chaldean : 
“ you find this strange, I dare say ; you might think that I have 
a desire to joke with you. You will live to see more strange 
things if you will confide in me. But believe what you will, 
never judge men by their words hut by their deeds.” 

Le Blond found this speech extraordinary, but he thought to 
himself : “ This gentleman wishes to joke on my credulity. But 
let us see who will outwit the other.” 

The servants announced the supper. They went into a large 
dining room, illuminated by innumerable lights, and highly 
perfumed. Two covers only were set on the table, one for Lo 
Blond and one for the Chaldean. They sat down. The finest 
viands, the first rate wines only were served. 

Now my dear friend/’ said Abubeker : let us relish our 
meal ; banish every care you may have.” 

Le Blond relished his meal well enough, and towards the con- 
clusion of the meal he got pretty merry with the fine wines, 
but instead of becoming more open toward the stranger, his 
just mistrust rose. He would have liked well enough to know 
more of that extraordinary Chaldean, though he related during 
the whole time, the most curious adventures, and singular things 
by water and by land. 

But Mr. Abubeker’* said Le Blond after the servants had 
retired: ‘^You relate to me Fairytales. Do you then really 
think, that a man of common sense should believe all that you 
say on your bare assertion ?” 

It is perfectly indifferent to me,” replied the Chaldean : 
whether you believe me or not ; it is only your own loss. But 
that I am versed in the occult sciences, you might easily have 
perceived. Did you never hear of necromancy ?” 

Indeed I have ; but I never held it in high esteem. So much 
I know that it rests on deceit and the artifices of a juggler.” 

Very possibly with you ignorant people in Europe ; but in 
our country, it is totally difierent.’’ 

Let us see a trick.’’ 

I make no tricks !” replied Abubeker : " But — see young 
man. Your countenance has won my favour. I swear to you, 
that you are born under a lucky star. Speak sincerely to me, in 
what "can I assist you? My assistance will be of more value to 
you than all the tricks of a juggler. For example : Are you as a 
jttaN^hant, in pecuniary embarrassment. ? Do you require money 
' Le Blond amiled mistrnstfuUy ; It might be so.’\ 
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Very well ! why conceal it? You are destined to lift a trea- 
sure at the ruins of the castle Valerien des Auges.*' 

A treasure !*’ 

Yes, and that a very considerable one.” 

Why don’t you lift it for yourself Mr. Abubeker 

Because it is not destined for me, and because I do not re^ 
quire it at all.” 

When shall I lift it ?” 

“ As soon as you wish to iindertake this journey to Valerien 
des Anges.” 

“ Does it require certain j3reparations ? or other circumstances V* 

“ Not any in the least.” 

Le Blond became almost mad at the dry earnest manner of the 
Chaldean, jet he thought he wished to have his joke with him. 
He considered by himself for some minutes and then said. 

Well Mr. Abubeker, to tell you the truth, by to-morrow I 
must pay a bill upon me of five thousand franks. Should I be 
sure of the treasure, would not you have the goodness to advance 
me five-thousand francs until I lift the treasure?” 

Le Blond remained silent and fixed his eyes attentively on the 
countenance of the Chaldean, to feast on the unavoidable dilem- 
ma of that boaster. But the Chaldean did not change his 
features in the least, and with the greatest composure he said: 
“ with pleasure. You shall have it.” 

Then again he turned the discourse on Necromancy and his 
adventures during his tra\els. 

At last, tiwards midnight, Le Blond rose to take leave. Out 
of forbearance he did not wish to remind the swaggering Chal- 
dean of the five thousand francs, and was sufficieiuly pleased 
with the agreable way he had passed the evening in his com- 
pany. Beside the story of the bills which he said he had to 

E was merely invented, to put the Necromancer on a trial. 

he requested him to delay a little, stepped in a side room, 
brought tour bags of money and placed them one by one on the 
table. He then ordered one of bis servants to light Le Blond 
home, to another to carry the money alter him. 

Le Blond was surprised. He thanked him in a most earnest 
manner, and took his leave. The servants accompanied him home 
where he was expected by his own servant to whom the money 
bags were handed. 

THE JOURNEY TO VALERIEN DES ANGES. 

This extraordinary event deprived Le Blond entirely of his sleep. 
On the following morning the Chaldean occupied his whole 
mind^ which previously was all devoted to Carolina. Now more 
sober than theprecedingeveningjie thought that the pretended 
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three hundred and thirteen years old Gentleman had only made 
a fool of him, and instead of the five thousand francs he had 
sent him home with some bags filled with lead and sand. To 
spare himself shame, he did not even open the bags which were 
lying at the same place. At last curiosity prevailed. But how 
great his astonishment, when instead of sand and lead he found 
in each bag, fifty Louis d’or. 

False money and nothing else !” thought he, taking the gold 
weights. All were full in weight. He sent some pieces to a Gold- 
smith, they had the legal pureness. 

Le Blond did not know what to believe ; after such a consi- 
derable advance on the treasure he was to lift, could he doubt its 
truth ? what earthly motive could the stranger have had to play 
with him such a cosfly joke ? 

He resolved to be henceforth sincere with the Chaldean, to 
unfold to him his pitiful case. 

Immediately he went to Mr. Abubeker, from the vivacity of 
whose motion he would not have been suspected to be three 
hundred and thirteen years old. He asked him in a friendly 
tone Well have you paid off your bills 

Le Blond confessed that he only wanted to try his new friend 
begged his pardon and promised to unfold to him the innermost 
recesses of his heart. He did so, and he related minutely all the 
circumstances of the lessons in the jasmin bower ; of Carolina’s 
love ; of the pride of the General de Tano, and that he had not 
the faintest hope of ever obtaining her hand. 

The Chaldean listened attentively. — “ My Good friend,” said 
he after some considerations, “ why do you despair ? Lift the 
treasure, buy a country seat yielding a handsome revenue, present 
yourself to the General as a rich proprietor, and he wont refuse 
you his daughter.” 

“ But do you not deceive me with the hope of the treasure?” 

“ What interest could 1 have to deceive you ? On the other 
hand 1 cannot conceal that you have deceived me with your story 
about the bills ; you ought not to have done this ; it undoubtedly 
delays the lifting of the treasure for some days or even weeks.” 

Le Blond betwixt doubt and confidence asked “ what have to 
I do if I decide to go with you ?” 

Make arrangements for your business, remain silent to every 
one uf our intentions, give out, you go on a journey of commercial 
affairs ; you had better sell all to the highest bidders# for after 
the lifting of the treasure you will want your shop no longer.” 

* May I not tell it to Carolina ?” ' 

* les of your journey, of your confidential hope to be shortly 
ri0m to sue publiclj for her hand. But uothing of Valcrieti de» 
Juges# nothing of the treasure.” 
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When will the journey begin ?” 

“ In three days I shall be no longer in Namur.^ 

Le Blond promised to make the necessary arrangements for 
liis departure. “ For thought he when at liome/ what do I 
hazard ? Should Carolina not become mine what do I care about 
the world ? I will lift the treasure.’’ 

Before three days were over he was ready, Carolina was in- 
formed of his departure and they parted with a thousand oaths 
sealed with a thousand kisses of eternal love and faith. 

He took his seat in the Chaldean's carriage, and with him he 
went of from Namur, not in the clear day but at midnight. The 
moment the clock of the Cathedral struck twelve the coachman 
of the Abubeker cracked his whip ! 

THE LIFTING OP THE TREASURE. 

In the way the Chaldean continued as boasting, free and the 
same assurance as at the Hotel at Namur. The whole day they 
travelled in full speed, changing horses, and the carriage closed. 
The w^eatlier was foggy^nd rainy. E\en food and wine was taken 
ill tlie carriage, they halted no wdiere. Towards the evening 
in the dusk tliey stopped at a lonely house in a large forest. An 
old huntsman in a worn out livery, received the travellers, and 
conducted them into a room, whose window panes were for the 
most part broken and replaced with paper, and the once costly 
tapestry hung in mouldering pieces After lighting an agreeable 
fire. The Chaldean’s servants brought wine and cold meat, 
wliilst the huntsman with a servant spread some matrasses and 
straw on the floor. 

“ Are we to sleep here?” asked Le Blond frightei\ed at the 
large room, which had all the appearance of being* haunted. 

“ Ten steps from here are the ruins of Valerien des Anges. 
Precisely at midnight not earlier nor later, we must be there. 
In the mean while let us drink by the enlivening flames of the 
fire and make ourselves comfortable.'" 

A cold sweat seized every limb of Le Blond. All extraordina- 
ry tales of strange apparitions which are said to appear on 
occasions of lifting hidden treasure came to his mind. He ask- 
ed : “ Are we to meet too with such ?” 

The Chaldean smiling shook his head and said, “ Stuff! Are 
you afraid of nursery tdes 

They shortened the long winter-evening with wine and conver- 
sation. Le Blond partly from the last sleepless night, partly 
from the eflects of the wine felt very sleepy. The Chaldean toot 
much trouble to keep tim awake by wonderful stories. 

When it was near midnight the Chaldean grew more serious, 

and perceiving the extreme want of rieep of Le Blond, he ex- 
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claimed him in a stern tone ; ** You have not deceived me with 
any untruth? It might prove prejudicial both to you and me.” 

“ I assure you upon my honour, that besides the invention of 
the bills, which I 

“ That alone was bad enough. Your inclinations to sleep at a 
inomeni of so much consequence for your future days, is suspici- 
ous. I have experienced a similar case when the lil’ter of tho 
treasure fell into a slumber of six weeks.” 

“ That is terrible I” exclaimed Le Blond. 

Not quite so terrible for the sleeper, for all this time he had 
the most charming and sweetest dreams in the world, so that lio 
would have wished nothing more ardently than never to awake 
from his swoon. But for me to wait for his w'aking was disagree- 
able enough.’’ « 

“ But the treasure — was it lifted in spite of it ?** asked Le 
Blond. 

The Chaldean looked at his watch and hinted to him to be 
silent and to lollow' him ; he lighted a small lunteiui and descend- 
ed a narrow stair case. Le Blond was .so much drowned in sleep 
that he scarcely was conscious of what he did. After some 
w indiiigs they stopped near the ruin of an old w all. The Chaldc^an 
by signs hinted that here lay the treasure. Wliilst the Chaldean 
by the light w Inch the lanteni att’orded him read in a book Le 
Blond on a broken piece of the wall made himself as comfortable 
as possible ; the Chaldean continued to read long after the Blond- 
in had fallen fast asleep. 


THE DREAM. 

That w^as to be sure a very unseasonable sleep, but Mr. Le 
Blond could not possibly help it. When he at last awoke or 
thought he was aw ake it w as broad day light. He repeatedly 
rubbed his e^es. He w as on a superb bed, received an agree- 
able light through the green silk curtains. He drew them aside 
w hen he saw that he w as in a magnificent bed room ; the wood 
of tlie furniture was of the finest grain ; the walls were hung 
with beautilul pictures in richly carved and gilded frames, repre- 
senting i'or the most part the tricks of Cupid. On a side table 
near Ins bed, flowers of roses and geraniums, were in chaste 
golden vases. 

Le Blond found it difficult to rfecollect the past. He had a 
confused remembrance of the chimney fire at the house of the 
forest, of his walk to the old wall, of the reading of Abubeker. 
He rose from his bed,' in search of the Chaldean. 

On the rustling a side door opened; a v^et de chambre with 
a livery tliickiy inlaid with gold came in ; lie made a sign, two 
servants stepped in ou their toes, and au old GeuUoiaw 
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behind them, who immediately without uttering a word and 
touching his pulse presented him a golden spoon with medicine. 

“ It is not necessary !” said Le Blond ; “ I feel somewhat 

confused, but very well in other respects.'’ 

Tiie Doctor siiook his head and saia : “ I intreat your Royal 

Highness, to take only these lew drops ! Your Royal Highness 
w ill feel infinitely relieved b}?^ it.” 

Mr. Le Blond gazed with widened eyes on the Doctor, and 
desired to be spared from medicine. He then inquired after 
Abubeker. 

Every one present stared with looks of consternation, it was 
evident from tlieii* countenances that they thought him deranged. 
At last the Doctor asked, Whom does your Royal Highness 
mean by Abubeker.” 

*’The Chahlcini w lio last night arrived here with me, who else.” 

Your Ro^al Highness has been here a considerable time, and 
you arrived with your consort the Duchess.” 

“I? considerable time? Consort? Duchess? spare those jokes, 
and foolisli titles, where are my clothes ?” 

TJie Doctor and the servants enterchaiiged painful looks. At 
last they all united to entreat him most submissively to wait till 
they would have obtained tlic necessary orders from his consort. 
One of the servants went away. Le Blond thought those peo- 
ple mad or all a trick of the Chaldean. He inquired if he wast 
at Valerien des Anges? 

Your Royal Highness is in your hunling castle of Linden foe 
the benefit of your health ! Replied a valet de chambre. 

Shortly after the servant returned with an order to give his 
clothes to liis Royal Highness. 

“Does your Royal Highness please to dress in the morning 
suit, the uniforni, or the Hunting dress?” 

“ I wish for rny own clothes, and that you will make an end to 
this royal joke.” 

They brought the clothes, all were of tlie finest texture, also a 
surtout of green clotli, on the left side of w hich was embroidered 
a silver star. 

Le Blond at the sight of it lost his patience. He demanded 
his own clothes in a fuidous mood. All wxre frightened, tho 
physician only had the courage to conjure him most humbly, 
Bot to be ungracious, because anger might bring a relapse of his 
sickness. And told him that he never wore diflerent clotlies 
from these, Mr. Le Blond, seeing his remonstrances useless, con- 
sented, in the hope of soon finding the Chaldean when dressed; 
the servants were busy in assisting him dressing, and brought 
him perfumed water in a silver ewer to wash himself. Then 
breakfast was served in magnificent porcelahi-ware. 

Raiuu, 1830, y 3 
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All was strange and curious to him. He had never dreamt of 
such magnificence. He stepped towards tlie window, saw that 
he was in an elevated old castle, and as far as his eye could 
reach he saw but one continued forest. 

“ How far may Namur be from this place ?” No one could tell. 
He repeatedly asked for Abubeker, described him minutely, said 
that he was three hundred and thirteen years old, and whatever 
he knew of him. The servants shrugged up their shoulders as 
if to excuse their ignorance. The Doctor assured him that in 
this part of the world such a figure never appeared ; and on 
^account offhe three hundred and thirteen years, he immediately 
examined his pulse. 

^ Gentlemen,” said Le Blond, “either I am mad, or you are 
so. For I do not (iream that I am fully awake, — I feel it. By 
whom am I here ?” 

“ Your Royal Highness is with her Royal Higlmess the Du- 
chess, your consort in your own castle of Linden,” replied the 
physician. 

** What I am married? Pray let me see ray consort.*' 

I shall immediately inform her Royal Higlmess of your de- 
sire !*' said one of the servants and went away. 

Stuff !’* said Le Blond, and" was going to leave the room 
when he perceived that he was in slippers only ; he called for his 
hoots. 

Mean w Idle a servant opened wide the door saying : “ Her 
Royal Higlmess the Duchess!” 

THE DUCHESS. 

A young lady in a light morning dress, as tasteful as costly, 
came in. On a glance from her, the Doctor and the servants 
retired respectfully. “ I wish to remain alone for a short time 
with my consort !” said she. “ Remain within call.” 

Le Blond when he saw the young, unknown and charming 
stranger approach toward him with a friendly smile, knew no 
longer if he dreamt or was seized with the raging fever. He* 
bowed respectfully opened his mouth to excuse himself but he 
could not utter a word. She gracefully placed both her hands oi* 
his shoulders looked for a long time in silent tenderness in his 
countenance ; then said : “ How do you do to-day ? Be yourself 
again, dream no longer of a lace and silk shop, of your conjuror, 
hidden treasures, of Carolina, which have been your constant 
tlieme for these six months. How glad I should be to return soou 
with you to the Royal Court in Paris ! To-day only I received 
letteilo from the Duchess dc Berry in which she makes the most 
aSec^onate inquiries after your health,” 
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“ The Duchess of Berry?” exclaimed Le Blond whom the 
familiar leaning on his shoulders from the beautiful figure, her 
tender looks, her sweet voice made him blush and turn pale 
again in rapid succession, “ My gracious Lady, I don't know 
where I am. I begin to believe in witchcraft. I intreat you 
to clear these mysteries. I will relate to you the whole history of 
my life. Then judge.” He related it. 

“ Gracious God,” exclaimed the Duchess : “ you have related 
that and repeated it over again these two hundred times. For 
that very reason according to* the advice of the royal physicians 
in Paris and to avoid publicity, we were obliged to come here for 
the sake of your recovery. 1 beg of you to remain quiet, fancy 
no longer such foolish ideas, be again yourself, do not grievo 
me again with such strange imagmalions* Will you promise 
this to me?” 

“ Whatever you may be pleased to command. But I ant 
either mad, or influenced by magic, or the conjuror deceives, 
you and all your domestics. For I swear unto you, that I am 
no Duke, I am tlic silk-trader Le Blond of Namur, I” Again 
the old song exclaimed tlie Duchess in a sorrowful mood : and 
you have just now promised to me to be reasonable. All my 
eft'orts, my anxiety for you, are then in vain. Perhaps you don't 
know me again ?” Le Blond shook his head ; yet her shape and 
particularly her voice seemed not unknown to him : “ It appears 
to me that ere this I have had the honour of having been in 
your company but 

“ Thanks to Heaven,” replied the Duchess ! “ your mind 
begins to clear up ; for the first time these six months I hear a 
reasonable word. Patience, by and by you ^yill recollect every 
thing. End($avour only to avoid your wild imaginations. At 
least, do not give utterance to them, above all not before your 
domestics. You are the Duke of Mottier, you are my husband, 
you might be so happy, if .” 

I the Duke of Mottier ! I,— my Lady— your husband i 
indeed I must be mad to believe all this ^ 

^ My dear you are mad for notbelieving it, for wislung always 
to jump out of the windows, and ragingly running about. 
Thence was I obliged to cause the windows and doors to be 
secured with bars,^ to keep mysell' for some days at a distance 
from you ; on that account must I keep the servants watching 
even now before the door of the room. Once even you were 
on the point of killing me! so little do you love me.” 

** Wliat, I kill you? I — ^to jump out the windows? but do tell 
me how in God’s nauae I could wish to do so !” 

“ You will then no more frighten me ?” 

“ Indeed Madam I will not.” 
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You will never any more speak of your dreams, at least not 
make yourself ridiculous before the servants ; be again tlie 
Duke, my husband, in short all what you really are ?” 

‘‘ My gracious Lady,” replied Le Blond, trusting no longer 
his eyes or ears. “ I do not indeed know what I am ; but Til be 
whatever you may be pleased to make of me.” 

On that the Duchess embraced him with both her arms, im- 
printed her beautiful lips on his, anU fire streamed through all his 
nerves and veins. He returned with shyness the warm kiss, and led 
by her hand, he went into the other apartments. 

THE DUKE. 

One room surpassfd the other in splendour. But as often as 
he said, he never before beheld such magnificence, the Duchess 
with a smiling threat put her hand belbre his mouth : “ What 
did you promise me?’’ said she and he willingly obeyed. 

When he was left alone for a short time, seated on the softest 
couch he said to himsell ; I cannot conceive what comedy is played 
w ith me, and with what intentions, or if I have been charmed by 
that damned Chaldean. Meanwhile I w ill w ait the issue pati- 
ently. Or, an idea struck him ; he recollected that Air. Abubeker 
had related to him in the house in'^the tbrest of a person who fell 
into a slumber of six weeks at the time of lifting a treasure, during 
which he had the most agreeable dreams ? 

‘‘ It would be the most singular joke in the world, if in a 
swoon I were lying now on my mattrass in the house in the forest 
and the old Chaldean anxiously w’^aiiing for my awaking whilst 1 
fancy myself to be a Duke here. !’’ 

Oil this he resolved to act the part of Duke, in which he 
happily succeeded. He however felt a little embarrassed how 
to treat the handsome Duchess as his wife. He looked up 
lo her with the profoundest respect, much more than she herself 
could have wished. Her tenderness made him at last more bold, 
less respectful, but more loving. The castle was lonely and 
surrounded on from all sides by an immense forest, old and 
weatherbeated on the outside. On the other hand witliin, the 
saloons and apartments were furnished with princely magni- 
ficence, and the meals were of the most profuse richness and 
delicacy. 

But nothing interested him so much as the Duchess; he could 
not but admire, and lovelier; he pitied her delusion in taking him 
for her husband, true only in his thought, but at last, who can blame 
him ? he contradicted her no longer. She was particularly gay 
wbail he assumed a commanding tone towards the domestics, and 
the part of the Duke of Mottier ; after a few days he felt at 
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home as if he had been from his infancy used to that splendid 
indolence. His spouse seemed daily to increase in beauty, even 
the recollection of Carolina became weaker by the splendor of her 
presence. The days passed away with uncommon rapidity. 
They made liunting parties. The Duchess was a most excellent 
rider, and with her gun she brought down the game with infi- 
nite better luck than the inexperienced Duke who for along time 
was very awkward and unsuccessful. But even in that he soon 
became very expert, yet the Duchess asserted that he was far 
from having attained liis former celebrity, that the king himself 
had often declared that no one could be compared to him as a 
liunlsinan. 

When the astonished Duke heard the like, he used to scratch 
himself behind the ears and to think. ‘‘ ^las ot all this 1 don’t 
remember a single word. But that 1 am completely deranged, 
I know very well.” 

But similar things he never ventured to utter, lest he might 
displease the Duchess. She frequently read letters to him Ifoiii 
various Princes, congratulating him on his recovery, and what 
seemed to him most droll was that he was obliged to reply to 
those letters, even to Louis XIV. to thank them for the interest 
he took in his health. His s^iouse was often bursting with 
laughter when he tead to her these letters in which the style of 
the lace trader was so strangely mingled with that of the Duke 
of Mottier. 


THE SECRET. 

Had Le Blond had the option to leave his splendid prison he 
would not have done it. The bolted doors, the drawn up draw- 
bridges kept him less than his lieart. He dearly loved his spouse, 
and indeed she behaved alfectionately towards him. He became 
even more attached to her, when one morning with an inexpres- 
sible felicity on her countenance she confessed to him, that her 
wish to become a mother was accomplished. From tliat moment 
she was the dearest object in the world to him. When Carolina 
obtruded on his memory he endeavoured to banish it •like an 
hereditary sin. 

The Duchess too, since that confession, seemed to redouble her 
tender affections towards him ; but with every day he saw in her 
features an increased melancholy. In vain did he endeavour to 
console her,to coax from her the reasons of her afflictions. She con- 
tinued her sobs and tears endeavouring to excuse her singular 
behaviour under various pretexts. The physician whom the 
afflicted spouse consulted, shook smilingly his head and said, 
^'Your Roy ^ .Highness should not be so anxious, thatmelan- 
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choly is in her Royal Highness’ circumstances so very natural^ 
that it scarcely could be expected to be otherwise/’ 

This appeared to His Royal Highness a very plausible reason. 
But when he observed the Duchess more minutely, her tears, her 
caresses, it seemed to him that another reason was at the 
bottom of her soul. She even once uttered the enigmatical words 
^‘That the end of my wishes is accomplished is the very reason 
of my melancoly.” * 

One evening holding her husband close in her arms melting in 
tears, be conjured her again to unrKlle the secret of her soul. He 
intreated so earnestly, tliat she said at last : Well to-morrow 
you shall know it.’* In vain did he beg her to unfold it to him now. 
She led him to supper and requested him to drown his curiosity 
in wine. 

When he awoke, the secret the Duchess promised to reveal to 
him was uppermost in his thoughts. But not a little was he sur- 
prised to see that he was lying on the old matrass in the room w ith 
the torn tapestry in which he had last been with the Chaldean. 

Some coals were still on the fire. The old hunstman with the 
thread bare coat was standing at the window^s, and scarcely did 
he perceive the sleeper awaking w hen he ran to the door, calling 
out; “ Mr. Abubeker he is awake !** ^ 

The Chaldean w ith a smil| entered the rmm, his first ques- 
tion was ; How do you feel?” 

Tolerably well, I only feel somewhat confused ! But before 
all, tell me where I am,’* 

Where else but in Valerien des Anges.” 

Where is my castle, my spouse the Duchess of Mottier? 
Where tire my servants ?** 

The Chaldean burst out into laughter : “ It appears you still live 
in your dreams. But joking apart take these few drops it will 
serve to restore your strength ; it is no trifle to be lying uncon- 
sciously beyond three months. What a deal of trouble we had 
with you. Here take this.*’ 

Le Blond at first refused but when the Chaldean assured him 
that he would not say a word before he drank it, he swallowed 
it down. It was like liquid fire ; ^ Now tell me,’* continued Le 
Blond : “ Where is the Duchess my spouse ? I must absolutely 
go to her.” 

“ Mr. Le Blond,” replied the ^aldean with his peculiar dry- 
ness : ^ recollect where you are, and for what purpose you came 
hither vith me ? Do not render yourself ridiculous by speaking 
of your dreams like a madman, of your castles. Duchesses, ser- 
vants ? On the contrary I have a right to reproach you for your 
long unseasonable sleep of which you alone by your duplicity 
are the cause. 1 have \^ar&ed you more than once* . 
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Do not joke me Mr. Abubeker, where is Linden, and the 
Duchess of Mottier my spouse? You surely will not make nie 
believe that all that was a dream.” The Chaldean in discontent 
shook his head, and said after a while with visible displeasure. 

And you Sir, will not suppose that I am in humor to dispute 
with you about tlie nature of your dreams. The sound redexion 
of one moment will convincjB you of your folly, you.ought ta 
thank me tliat I saved you from your swoon.” 

“ To tliank you ? No Mr. Abwbekcr in this you are mis- 
taken. It is not so delightful to descend from the rank of a 
Duke to that of a lace trader.” 

Well Sir remain in your frenzy. I’ll be no longer at the 
trouble to contradict yon,” replied by the Chaldean : My time 
is precious. The carriage is ready, I return to Namur. Do 
you intend to go w ith me ?” 

Not from this spot Sir. The castle Linden and my spouse 
cannot be far from here.” 

« Very w ell. Then 1 go alone, and must leave you in this 
forest. Farewell.” Le Blond opened the window and called 
out. Well Mr. Abubeker what then is become of the treasure 
which we were to lift?” 

“ Of that, in tl^ie carriage. I must be off now, should you 
w ish to accompany me, ^ou have no time to lose.” 

Indeed the carriage stood ready, the lamps were lighted, the 
servants at their places, Le Blond saw that he would be left 
alone. He took his seat at the side of Abubeker. 

THE SEPARATION, 

Le Blond seated at the side of the magician who did not seem 
disposed to reply ro his various questions, had time to make 
reflections in silence. Tw o circumstances appeared remarkable. 
The one, that if the treasure had indeed been lifted, and was is in 
carriage, it could not be of considerable weight. The other that 
the Abubeker was foud of making tlie longest way in the least 
possible time, for the horses did not delay them above a few 
minutes, since at every post they stood ready prepared. 

But to return to the treasure,” asked Le Blond : What is 
become of it ? Is it lifted?” Certainly.” 

To what amount if you please ?'* I don’t know.” 

Is it in the carriage V* ‘‘ Ves !” replied the Chaldean yawn- 
ing ; " But with your leave, I require sleep. Let me I beg of 
you, be undisturbed for a few" hours. In the mean while, consider 
now you will employ it with wisdom.*’ ' The sleepiness of 
Abubeker suited ill with Le Blond*wS curiosity. Allow me to 
ask before you fall asleep, what you mean by employing it with 
wisdom V* 
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" You love the daughter of the General in Namur — wliat is 
his name?’’ “ Good God exclaimed Le Blond. There can 
be no (luestion of that. I am already married, I am nearly a 
father." 

You drive me into a fury with your nonsense. If you will 
not become more reasonable^ I tell you the whole treasure will 
vanish i 

Le Blond remained silent, and the snoring of the Chaldean 
was soon heard. 

Towards the morning nhen the carriage stopped to change 
liorses, the Chaldean gaped widely, Le Blond could not contain 
Iriinself any longer and said : ** To speak with sincerity, do you 
think me fool enough to believe that I have dreamt, and been 
lying in a swoon this ‘quarter of a year, that — 

The Chaldean whistled a morning song. Le Blond conti- 
nued: 1 can now give you the most undisputable proofs, that I 
am awake, and that I actually was the husband of llie Duchess.’*’ 
Mr. Abubeker did not allow him to go on, headilressed him in 
a thundering voice, but in a wildly strange language of which 
Le Blond understood not a word. 

Sp( ak to me in a way that I may understand you !’* 

“ You are right Mr. Le Blond, 1 forgot myself!'’ Said the 
Chaldean continuing in an angry tone of voice, and pressing his 
hand much harder than reasonably could be expected irom a 
man of three hundred and thirteen years : ‘‘ All my warning is 
then in vain. Already you have by your persevering folly 
diminished your fortune. Forget your dream, may its foolish 
contents never more pass your lips, nor do you write a word of 
it : with these conditions, you will once see me again ; but 
should you not strictly adhere to it, never. 

With these words the door of the carriage was opened, the 
Chaldean dismounted, the same moment a broad shouldered 
robust fellow entered unceremoniously, took his seat opposite 
Le Blond, and immediately after the carriage drove oli‘ in fall 
speed. 

At these new arrangements Le Blond felt thunder-struck ; 
bis wonder was not all diminished when his new travelling com- 
panion drew forth a pistol saying : That is well loaded he 

then took out a long knife : “ That is very sharp, will you try 

the sharpness of its point with your finger ?” 

^ 1 feel not tlie least inclination for it.” replied the terrified 
Blond : “ I believe you on your word. But why all these cere* 
monies ?” 

“ At the first outcry, or the least suspicious motion, HI havO 
the honor to plunge this knife in your body, or should I not 
have the pleasure to toe r.ear enough to yoU; to aim a ball 
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through your brains. In the meanwhile I mujSt request you to 
allow me to blindfold you. 

But why so ? asked the trembling lace maker. 

Because you are my prisoner,” replied the frightful neigh- 
bour, presenting a piece of cloth. 

Are you ready ? he continued pointing with his knife towards 
his heart. 

Le Blond in despair advanced his head towards the cloth, 
for such a convincing invitation required little argument. Hi$ 
eyes were soon so hermetically ‘shut that he could not perceive a 
glimpse of daylight. 

Our adventurer had now full leisure to make philosophical 
reflections, for liis companion became as mute as a tish. He re- 
pented having had any thing to do with the Chaldean, and he 
was sorry to have exasperated him when once engaged, by which 
means he had forfeited the treasure. He took the resolution to 
follow his admonitions punctually, at least by so doing he had the 
hope of seeing the magician again. 

1 don’t know how long the journey lasted, Le Blond did not 
know himself, for he could not distinguish day from night. -He 
slept, awoke, fell again asleep, dreamt, awoke agaiu, and found 
the journey very long because the new mode of travelling with 
closed eyes did not overmuch please him. He was anxious to 
know whither he was conducted, and what was to become of 
him, two questions to which subject bis neighbour never replied. 

ALL THINGS AT THE SAME PLACE. 

‘‘Dismount if you please,” said his neighbour. Le Blond 
obeyed. He felt himself on terra firma, but did not know where ; 
he^was waiting for w'hat was to happen further. He heard the 
carnage rolling away. Still he remained motionless. After a 
considerable w hile, he ventured to ask several questions. No 
reply. At last he hazarded to lift the bandage aiittle. The 
poniard of his neighbour was not felt. He tore the bandage 
from his eyes, he did not see the better for it; all was dark. 
The poor Le Blond was afraid of having turned blind, “ Oh 
God, must I experience such a calamity ! would I were dead !” 
Continuing to lament the loss of his eyes ; he happened to 
turn, when to his inexpressible joy he saw a number of lights 
from the windows of a long range of houses. He viewed the 
place more narrowly. It was the well known street of Namur, 
he was before his own shop, but it was shut, it was perhaps mid- 
night. 

After knocking a long time at the door, the clerk came to 
open it ; he was half asleep ; when at last be recognized his master, 
nixcB, 1830. G 3 
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he was right glad to sec him again, and took up the travelling 
trunk placed before his door. 

The following morning or rather noon (for Mr. Le Blond had 
a long sleep) he found all things in their former place. The in- 
terval of time of his absence ajipeared like a dream. All appear- 
ed tl^p result of the diabolical tricks of the pretended Chaldean ; 
perhaps Beelzebub himself, who had pitched on him for some 
Satanic purpose. Wliat w^as to Oe done now ? He soon found 
that he would be obliged to attend again in his lace shop on his 
customers who during his absence seemed to have forgotten the 
W'iw to his warehouse. 

The less he had to do in his magazine the more assiduous 
lie w as in his visits to the jasmin bower, in the hope of seeing 
again his beloved Carolina. But all in vain. He stepped more 
than twenty times a day to his garden, Carolina w as not to be 
seen. But the oftener he returned to the bower the more the 
memory of the Duchess became faint, the stronger the recollec- 
tion ol the charming Carolina; the happy moments during the 
lessons; the eternal vows of fidelity and love. To be sure the re- 
collection of the circumstances w ith the Duchess of Mottier were 
not strictly speaking in accord with his vow of his eternal fide- 
lity ; he was afraid lest his dear Carolina might have kept 
her vow of fidelity in the same manner. He endeavoured to con- 
vince himself that all was but a dream, yet his tender conscience 
reproached him, that infidelity in a dream, was still infidelity. 

Tow ards evening he ran up and down before the’ shop of the 
sisters Bienvenuto, but alas, all his voyages of discovery wxre 
vain. He saw no more the handsome Carolina. 

The following day brought him still worse news. General de 
Fano and his family — tlespair seized him — had left Namur some 
weeks ago, probably for Italy. On hearing this he ran to his 
room, threw himself on his bed and cried like a child. Lite 
was now a burden to him. He cursed his melancholy fate, 
and the impious Abubeker, w^ho had cheated him of Jiis fidelity, 
had made him lose his customers, had despoiled him of his 
Dukedom and deprived him of Carolina. 

But one cannot always curse and weep. Tlie poor Le Blond 
was reduced to sell lace again and to measure out silk. Of his 
adventures he did not say a word, however much he was urged by 
his friends. Without the express forbidding of the Chaldean he 
would have kept silence, for he heard from learned men that there 
was no such place in the known world as Linden, Mottier, nor 
even Valerien des Anges. 

After six months he had forgotten all except Carolina, then 
again he experienced a 
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NEW CHALDEAN PRANK. 

He received one day amongst other commercial letters, one 
to the address of M, De Blond de Beaulieu. The town, street, 
number of his house were so accurately given, that the address 
could not mean anyone else but himselt. That Le was changed 
into a noble De did not surprise him, it might be a mistake, but 
the addition de Beaulieu made him wonder. He opened the 
letter. It was dated from Beaulieu in the Government of Lan- 
guedoc. The letter was signed Louis Pavier, and the following 
w^ere the contents : That as M. Valerien des Anges had purchased 
all tlie landed property together with all its rights, ifcc. &c. for 
M. De Blond, he as superintendant begs to recommend himself 
to the favour of his Lordship, &c. Accompanying w as the deed 
of conveyance in the usual tedious forensic style. Among these 
papers he found the follow' ing note. 

‘‘ Sir, 

Herew ith tlie treasure is changed into one of the most agree- 
able and advantageous estates. Enjo^ it in silence ! 

ABUBEKER/" 

The annual rent of that estate alone amounted to more than 
the whole value of his stock in trade. 

Le Blond could not believe all this to be true, for that Abubeker 
should have left Chaldea, and at such an advanced age as three 
hundred and thirteen years, should have nothing better to do 
than to hunt for a good soul to lift treasures for him, appeared, 
impossible. He reael over those papers, however and as the vari- 
ous informations as to the reality of the existence of that estate 
were aflirmative, his incredulity began to shake. To have all 
doubts cleared, he took heart and went up to the president Du 
Baillage in whose house he lived. When he was noticed at 
last, he said he had inherited the property of an aunt at Chan- 
dernagore in Bengal, that he had in consequence put'cbased the 
dwellings and lands of Beaulieu in Languedoc, &c. &c. The pre- 
sident who had never condescended to take the least notice of 
his tenant, was thunder struck when he heard of the riches of the 
young man. The question was to look into the validity of those 
documents. When he found the signatures correct, he made him 
a friendly smiling bow, calling him : my dear friend !” After 
having ascertained the con'ectness of the various seals ; “ My 

best M. Le Blond,” he exclaimed when he remarked the sum 
of purchase, and when he read of over the long list of rights, &c. 
he got up Irom his seat and called him. ^ M. ]|e Beaulieu.” 

From the rising politeness of the proud president he saw that 
for this time the Chaldean had treated him honestly ; a chair was 
politely offered to him. His lace shop was stUed a singulai* 
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fancy. The president had several marriageable daughters, and he 
was pressingly invited to renew his visit®. A whole unoccupied 
' story, stabling, equipages, kitchen, cellar, were offered to him. 
He was gently reproached for his long neglect in never having 
paid a visit before, and the president seemed quite delighted with 
his company. When he had withdrawn, the young ladies agreed 
with the old Papa, that Mr. Dr, Beaulieu was a betwitching 
<xnan. 

The report of his large accession of riches spread soon over 
the whole town of Namur. His shop and stock in trade was 
immediately disposed of. Congratulations, and invitations from 
tlie first houses crowded upon him. The whole town pretended 
to be related to him. 

Though till then his sole occupation had been to make money 
now all on a sudden so miraculously possessed of so much wealth, 
he did not feel the happier — Carolina was wanting. Namur 
seemed a desert to him. He resolved to travel the four quarters 
of the globe in search of her, but as such long travels require 
money he directed liis way first to Languedoc to take possession 
of the cash collected by his intendant Louis Favier. 

THE LAST APPEARANCE OF THE CHALDEAN. 

In his way to Beaulieu, passing the night in an Hotel in the 
town of Alby, when he first opened bis eyes he saw the Chaldean 
standing before him, who addressing him said : M. de Blond 
1 promised to see you once more.” 

It is very agreeable to me,” said the surprised Le Blond, 

but Abubeker” — 

Silence my name here is not Abubeker, but Valerien des 
Anges. I have fulfilled my promise towards you, and to accom- 
plish all your desires, accept of the invitation you will receive to- 
day. I am now returning to Chaldea, but even there through my 
faithful spirits, I shall know if you keep your dream a secret. 
Beware not to communicate it to any one else, or all your fortuno 
will vanish.’’ 

So saying he went away. Towards noon, a well dressed gen- 
tleman came to invite him in the name of the Archbishop to 
dinner at his palace in the Fauxbourg Chateaux Neuf. He ac- 
cepted of the invitation, yet it appeared strange to him. How 
came the Archbishop to know him ? Since Le Blond had been 
once Duke, though only in a dream, nothing was easier for him 
than to act the Nobleman. The Archbishops’ court hence did 
not perplex the ex-lace and silk trader. When he reached the 
palace the Archbishop with a number of Gentlemen were walk- 
ings up and down in the magnificent garden. The salutations 
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were soon over, they all seemed to know him. All spoke with 
admiration of his beautiful villa. They all complained that cir- 
cumstances had compelled his friend Yalerien des Anges to de-* 
part so suddenly. 

“ We must become better acquainted,” said an old gentleman 
with a stiffleg : by your purchase of Beaulieu we have become 
the nearest neiglibours I treneral de Fano. My daughter 
remembers to have become aquainted with you sometime ago in 
Namur.” , 

The young man turned red and pale. The old General per^ 
ceived it and smiled, lend me said he, your arm for a support ; the 
young girl is yonder in that jasmin bower of which she seems to 
be very fond, she knows that you are here. 

Le liloncl trembled as if seized with a fevfer. He did not deny 
being acquainted with her, nor did he deny many other things 
which appeared strange to him. He continued with more 
courage” ‘‘ I wish my friend Mr. Yalerien des Anges had told 
you all — that, for example, I should like too, to become the 
nearest neighbour of your heart.” 

“ Tliat he did very honestly.” replied the General, “ he might 
have told you that Ml be happy to welcome you as my son-in- 
law,” 

Le Blond unmanned by surprise and overjoyed, would in 
gratitude, have thrown himself at the old General’s ieet had his 
daughter not made her appearance at that instant. 

Why relate more. All went on in tlie prosaic form. The 
Chaldean had done all, and well. The general who had retired 
with a still leg and a moderate fortune, was glad to accept of 
such a rich son-in-law. M. De Beaulieu was proclaimed bride- 
groom at the Archbishop’s table. Shall 1 relate the splendour of 
the nuptials ? That of all the splendour Le Blond found nothing 
so splendid as the tear of joy in Carolina's eye as she fell in his 
arms, when for a moment they were left alone. lo amo !” ex- 
claiiied she, “ tu ama?” said he, pressing her to his lips. After a 
while, almost expiring in the fulness of their hearts, they lisped; 
" Noi ainamo !” They conjugated further. A proof they had 
not altogether forgotten the lessons which they hadao pleasantly 
studied at Namur. But without following the author from whoin 
I have this history, who is very prolix in his description of the 
marriage ceremony and the after scenes ; suffice it to say that 
Le Blond and Carolina — what tliey never could have hoped, 
became man and wife, and the history with the exception of a 
trivial circumstance is finished. Were it onjy a romance and 
not a true history, it would be easy enough to give it a romantic 
end. But histoiV gives no latitude to the historian. 
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THE VEIL. 


Five years had elapsed (says the French original writer) before 
Carolina could tell her husband the further consequences of con- 
jugation, when the handsome mother of a lovely boy received a 
remarkable present not on the very birthday but a few weeks 
alter wards. 

It was a beautiful pearl necklacej and a veil, with the following 
lines ! 

" Happy being ! Receive this as a present, on your child’s 
account, from a happy woman w^ho envies you no longer ! Your 
husband, if he can, may now tell you who I am.” 

Le Blond was sent for to confess. When he looked at the chit, 
he turned as pale as death : Gracious God ! the hand writing 
of the Duchess of Mottier 

He had scarcely uttered these words when he was terrified at 
having betrayed the secret which the Chaldean had warned him 
so much to keep, but after reading the lines and looking at the 
veil, “ O ha!” said be, the veil of the Countess St. Sylvain who 
once wanted to make me her secretary, only because I assisted 
her to rise from a fall on the hill of the castle in Namur.” 

A young wife does not easily forget such things. She did 
not cease to tease Le Blond for further information. But in 
vain. 

Carolina suspected what never had entered Le Blond’s head. 
Yet all their inquiries remained fruitless. Duchess of Mottier! 
Countess De St. Sylvain ! no such names were know n M. De 
Beaulieu and his fair lady could never learn more ! 

V. R. 


SONNET. 


THE SHOOE DAGON, RANGOON, 


Oh ! it is splendid, this— a olorious gleam 
Of fairy land ! while now the rising sun 
Pours o’er the forests one ri^ h glowing stream 
Of beauty and of light ! — doth it not stun 
Each sense, to view that bright, aspiring dome. 

Lifting its golden pride so high in air, 

Anri, like a lighted pyre of glory, there 
iibaming in might and majesty ? — but, come. 

Ascend the platform— now, — oh, heavens ! how grand 
A pile is this to grace a heathen land ! > 

And all around how beautiful ! — the foam 
Of seas and rivers, — hills, and woods, and lakes. 

And every form fantastic nature takes. 

Here shine upon the eyci^-^a scene most brightly fair ? 

C» 
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LILY OF LARA. 


Lovely the lily, that by Lara's side 
Drinks the waters of the Lara’s tide 
Lara is glad when oudier roots he plays 
Joys not the sun tliatAvarrns ht'r with his rays ? 

Shall I not go the lovely lily bring? 

Shall 1 not go, and to the lily sing? 

Fairest of flowers ! Oh wilt thou come to me ? 

Wilt thou the first of all my garden be? 

Shall thou not bear of alt the iiighest place ? 

Shall not all others fade before thy faCe ? 

Let me rejoice, when morning shews thee bright 
Let me rejoice, wdieii with thee lives my night 
I’ome to uiy arras, and in niy bosom rest. 

Come to my arms, and let rny soul be blest.” 

Who is the lily that by Lara’s side 
Drinks the glad waters of the Lara s tide? 

Is it not Merjan, of the flowing hair 
Dark as the nights on Zabra’s mountains are? 

Is it not Merjan, of the downcast eye, 

Whose looks for ever in our bosom lie ? 

Is she not fair as happy Ye men ’s bovv’r? 

Of Yemen's viigins is she not the flower? 

Oh Virgins come! array’d in all thy charms! 

C)h Virgin come ! and nestle in mine arms ! 

Mother of many children shalt thou be. 

Lions tiiy sons — thy daughters like to thee!” 

N\"hy should I come, youth of the desert w'ide? 

Wilt thou not leave me when I am thy biide ? 

W ill not thy love to other fair be borne. 

And 1 but pitied, or but laughed to scorn ?” 

Never, <>h never ! will f leave thee fair! 

Virgin l,<ara! by my tribe I swear. 

Oh, if 1 leave thee be aecurs'd iny fame. 

Mock'd by my peonle ! and despis’d my name 

Thanks ! thanks ! thou Virgin of the flowing hair 
Dark as the nights on Zabta s mountains are ! 

I’hanks ! thanks ! thou Virgin of the downcast eye 
Whose looks for ever in our bosom lie ! 

'I'haiiks ! to the lily, that by Lara’s side 
Drinks the glad waters of the Lara’s tide.'* 

Lopowick Babry the Youncbii. 
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On dreary Iceland's sterile^ Polar plains* 

Or locked in frost, or dreikchM nifh melting snows^ 
'i^he cloud-compelling winter sternly reigns : 

Yet peace is there, and every vrtiie blows; 

Warm constant love, and faith that never feigns^ 
And all unknown rr morse’s veugelul pains. 

But in the Isles that gem the tropic sea 
Where verdurous groves i*e-echo to the strains 
Of nature’s minstrclvsy, and seem to be 
The seats where mercy builds her <'hosen ncst^ 

Not all tint geiiial Heaven-descended plea 
Avails to make the stormy passions rest, 

'1 here slaves are stcepM in abject, deep despair. 

Or troop rebellious by the torches* glare. 


SONNET. 


To 

Our paths arc desolate, and far apart — 

Our early dreams ha\e \anished — Never more 
Alay we together mingle, as before, 

Oiir fond impassioned spirits. Quick tears start 
As eager memories rush upon my heart. 

And rend oblivion's veil. E’en now the store 
Of star like spells that softly glimmered o’er 
llie twilight maze of youth, a moment dart 
Their clouded beams on Care’s reverted eye ! 

Alas ! the promise of the past hath been 
A brief though dear delusion ! — All things fly 
My onward way, and mock the lengthening scene— 
'I'hroiigh Life’s dim mist Ihy form oft seeineth nigh. 
Though lone and distaat as the Night’s fair Queen. 
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THE ESSENCE OF ENGLISH SERIOUS OPERA. 

Blooir and Cl^unVtr, ot t|be Snjurett 

CHARACTERS. 

Alonso, Prince of Tartary. 

Caleb Williams. 

Admiral Benbow. 

Grurnbold. 

Hurnbold. 

Pnmbold. 

Ghosts. 

Guy Fawkes. 

Heliadoray daughter of Caleb Williams. 


Assassins. 


British sailors. Banditti, more Ghosts, Crusaders, Sf'c. 


ACT. 1st. 

SCENE 1st. — A dark wood — thunder ayid lightning, — cur^ 
iaiti draws and discovers Banditti in ambuscade. 

Chorus of Banditti. 

Darkness reigns and blood must flovr^ 

To the traveller fear and woe. 

To ourselves his gems and gold, 

I'hen my noble hearts be bold. 

Full Chorus . — ^Then my noble hearts be bold. 


TRIO. 

Grumbold, Furnbold and Hurnbold. 

If our cave is dark as night 
Beauties eyes shall make it bright. 

If we're chiird in this wild siorra,. 

Rosy wine shall make us waim. 

Chorus . — Rosy wine shall make us warm. 

Hum . — Death and the devil, comrades! this sharp north wind 
will cut the traveller’s throats, and leave us only the trouble of 
examining their baggage. 

Omnes. — Ha ! Ha I Ha f 

Grum . — believe that is the part of our duty that suits yois 
best. 

Hum . — Death and the devil, is my courage questioned ? 
Gr%m.^Oxit can’t question what does aot exist. 

A i 
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Agitated music— Hum. draws his dagger — Band interfers 
—a group — thunder and lightning. 

Fum. — Come, come — friends all, no drawing steel where it 
can only be crimson’d by the blood of a friend. 

Omnes. — ^They most be friends. 

Sum, 1 

and > Well if it is the general wish ? 

Grum, 5 

All, — It is, and by the magnificeiice of the blue lightning t— 

Sudden music expressing agitation and rtconcihmenf of 
friends ! ivith the distant approach of a carriage and six 
horses. 

Enter Me CAPTAIN op BANDITTI, Ae is masked and habited 
in black wiih black gloves^ ondpocket handkerchief He has 
four brace of pistols in his belt^ Uoo daggers, a long sivord 
<ind a cutlass — with a double barrelled gun on each arm. 

Capt. — How now mutinous slaves? {The Banditti fall on 
their knees.) Forever brawling? let one but stir, a look, or 
breath while I am nigh, but as I command, and he had better 
tave been born w ith a powder magazine in his belly. 

Banditti. — Pardon, gracious Captain. 

Capt, — You have it— but beware. — Your infernal noise has 
deafened you to that which ought to have sounded to your ears, 
like the tinkle of the wine cup to the Bacchanal, or the rustling 
breeze to the becalmed mariner, listen. 

Chorus of Bmiditti, 

Hush! Hush! wo can count each plash. 

Of the rain drops as they fall ; , , 

Wc can hear the rats their wliite teeth gnash 
And the cricket^s shrilly call. 

Capt, — That has nothing to do with it. 

Chorus of Banditti* 

And now wc hear 

More clear, more clear 
Our destined prey approach. 

It comes at last 
My mates stand fast, 

'Tis the Paddington stage boaeh* 

0»6i^f~TPis the Paddington stage coach. 
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Enter Stage Coach — Hurried music — Bugles — Drums — a 
desperate conflict ensues y outside passengers are killed^ ike 
g^eard falls covered with glory — and the scene closes with 
the triumph of the BANDITTI, and a group expressing the 
joy of the victors and consternation of the vanquished. 


Scene 2nd.— Bobber's cave* 

Enter Alonzo, Prince of Tartaryy and Admiral Benbow 
in chains — slow and pathetic music, 

Alonzo , — Three tedious years — My native land, alas ! 

Keciiatire and Air. 

Oil Heliadora, g^rief* has barbed tlje dart 
More keenU, of Captivity’s stern chaiM, 

When shall I press tlice to this aching heart? 

When shall 1 see niy native laud again ? 

Air* 

My native land, my native land ! 

Alas ! what woes are mine, 

Wlicn wandering on a foreign strand 
Wliiie hoj>€s, while fears combine 
To call before rny dreaming soul 
As by encliaotment's wand 
The happy liours that used to roll 
In thee my native land. 

AVhen last thv beach, mv native land, 

W as fading trom my sight, 

A form stood on the distant sand 
Of nil on earth most bright ; 

But never more again in mine 
Shall rest that snowy hand. 

Condemned away from her to pine 
And thee my native land. 

Ben , — Nay messmate, never haul over the slack of misfortiAiO;, 
nor let the Hulk float into the tideway of despair. One English- 
man can always beat a dozen loblolly boys of any other land, 
and though d’ye see, my hands are belay *d in these here lubber- 
ly bilboes, yet niy heart’s as free and as sound as English oak, 
po the king and old England for ever, 

Song, 

When lirst Biitain’s flag floated over the sea. 

Like a sun-burst it dazzled ail slaves. 

But glad were the eyes of the brave and the^ frep 
As they saw it shine over the wayes. 

Then a fig for our foes 
Though they’re twenty to one 
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Shall "we flinch from the battle bo;ys — never ! 

But while the fight burns 

Or when victory’s won 

Sing the king and old England for ever ! 

Our country's the pride and the boast of the main 
It’s daughters are iair as its foam. 

Our vales sliiue with flowers while corn clothes each plain 
And dear is our loved native home. 

Then a fig for our foes, &c. 

Exit Benbow. 

Alonzo . — Three tedious years. But soft who conies. I will 
retire and observe. ' 

Expressive music Alonzo retires slotvly — expressing by 
his actions the eloquent regrets of a heart torn by exile and 
keenly alive to the beauties of external nature, from the 
contemplation of trhich he is (by a strange fatality and not 
to be believed series of apparently, and without some extra- 
ordinary good fortune not likely to be speedily terminated) 
accidents for ever debarred. 

Enter Banditti. — Headed by the Captain still masked — 
Grumbold and Humbold dragging in Heliadora, violent 
music. 

Copt. Halt. — Comrades, Lave you stabbed all the passengers. 

All. — ^Aye. 

Capt. — Have you brought in the booty. 

All. — Aye. 

Capt. — What the three Portmanteaus, the Warwickshire 
cheese, and the brown paper parcel addressed to Smith, Timkin* 
eon, Williams and Rutherford? 

All . — Aye. 

Capt . — Then divide the spoil amongst you — here (pointing to 
Heliadora) is my share. 

Grumbold y 1 

and > ( aside) — Hah ! ! 

Humbold 3 

Haliadora. — Merciful heaven for what am I reserved? 

Capt. — (To the Band) Retire to the Inner Cave. 

Banditti retire. — Music expressive of a sullen spirit of dis* 
content and a disposition to resist authority. 

Capt . — ^Gern of Beauty — behold me at thy feet — by thy bright 
eyes I swear ! — ^by those lips which shame the ruby ! 

^ MeUadora. — Hold presumptuous man — behold in me the af- 
fiuno^l hride of Alonzo, Prince of Tartary., 
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' Capt . — By heavens 1 It ^lads my heart to hear thee say so — 
revenge and love both gratified — Hal Ha! Ha! Ha! (Laughs 
commlsivelg.) 

Helia. — Revenge ? 

Capt , — Aye by the flames of Etna — Revenge ! Once the cap- 
tive of bis hated arm — curse on the failing steel that made me so 
— but now ! 

Helia , — Oh spare me — sp^re me — ^liere on niy knees — behold 
these streaming eyes — these wild, dishevelled locks — these pal- 
lid lips. 

Capt , — Spare thee ? — aye when the Lion spares the Lamb^ 
thus — thus. 

Heliadora , — Mercy — Mercy — ^Alonzo ! 

At this instant a horn sounds — agitated and terrific music 
— the Captain after a momenVs hesitation strikes his fore- 
head and rushing up the rocks disappears through a secret 
passage — Heliadora fall on her knees in an attitude ofdevo^ 
tion, ^ 

Alonzo. — At the same instant rushes in exclaiming Who 
calls Alonzo V 

Heliadora, — (Rismg ) — Heavens that voice! 

Alonzo, — Tis she ! 

Helia, — ’Tis he ! ! 

They fly into each other's arms, at that moment the Ban* 
ditti pour in from the mner cave — wild and plaintively /e- 
rocious music expressive of the pleasure of the reunited 
lovers and their despair at this fresh separation, together 
with the various feelings which agitate the desperate beings 
by whom they are surrounded — while this action is proceed- 
ing, at the front of the stage. Admiral Benbow is seen in 
full uniform, climbing uj) the rugged sides of the cavern with 
immense energy and activity — he makes his way towards the 
secret door, which the Captain has left open in his hasty 
flight — as he reaches it, the Banditti perceive him— they fire 
a volley — the Admiral shakes his chains in triumph, shouts 
the "^King and Old England forever/' and disappears through 
the secret door — the drop falls to music and a Tableau expres- 
sive of the events which have passed and those which are to 
be anticipated, 

ENP OF ACT THE FIRST. 


The Wood— Thunder and Lightning. 

Caleb Williams discovered standing on the centre of the 
stage by a hollow oak^a bugle horn is at his lips, he blows 
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€i long wild blast, agitated music . — II Capitancf springs from 
the oak, — thunder and lightning. 

Caleb. — Welcome — my horn hath sounded thrice. 

Capitano . — I was, 

Caleb.— WhoXl 

Capitano. — (After a long pause) hyis ^ — he must not suspects 
(Aside.) 

Is all ready ? 

Caleb . — This niojlit, 

Capitano . — This night, 

Caleb . — Victory ! 

Capitano . — Liberty ! ! 

Caleb. — Fredoni. — ! ! 1 

Capitano. — Heliadora ! ! ! ! 

Caleb — What name was that ? 

Capt. — Name — [ mentioned none. 

Cnleh. — Ij\ lieavfm ’twas one which waken’d all my woes ! 

Cap ^. — I must (tiS'^emble (Aside ) — Friend ol’iiiy soul how did 
it happen lo do that ? 

Caleb. — Alas’ tiiis miserable night my daughter was by Ruf- 
fians Carrie ’ >i \\ — Even no\v my heart’s distracted from the mighty 
act we lia\el<i ilo by thoughts of my lost Haliadora. 

Capl . — Heavens is it possible — what marble bowelle’d villains 
did the deed ? 

(Benbow is seem cautiously rising from the hollow gf the 
oak, he hears the last speech.) 

Caleb . — Upon my soul, I cannot for my life give a conjectural 
guess — but w ould to heaveu they stood before me now ! 

(Wild but resolute music.) 

(Benbow Springs frojn the oak and rushes forward 
fireeii Caleb Williams and II Capitano — he points to the 
latter and cries “ behold their chief' — a group — thunder 
and lightning.) 

Caleb . — Ha ! is it true ? 

Hen . — Yes by Heaven ! 

Capt . — Die both and kce^ my secret ! He rushes at Caleb 
Williams and aims a blow at his head, with his sabre — 
Benbow i]ffer poses andreceives it on his chain which he draws 
tight and holds in the fashion of guard, the blow severs the 
Beubovv draws from II Capitana’s belt his additional 
sword a desperate combat ensues. The Robber Chief is gra^ 
dually forced hack towards the oak into thp hollow of which 
he springs and disappears — Caleb W illiams who is unarmed 
Hfi 0 press.es intense interest during the fight and at its concfti^ 
aion fails on his kuce yjith one hand gn his heart and the gther 
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foititing towards the tipper gallery — Music during the whole 
action expressing its progress. 

Benb. — My eyes what a squall ! What cheer Brother ? I think 
somehow that Jack in the box there, pretty near scuttled your nob. 

Caleb. — Thanks iny gallant preserver, but how have I bech 
deceived. 

Benb. — Why in the voyage of life Master Caleb we do no^ 
and then fall in with Cruizeni, that carry false colours, but if so 
be that they lure you to the sjioals of destruction, or give you 
birth on the lee shore of falsehood, you have only to overhaul 
your signals for an Englishman, and if one is in Sight he'll soon 
warp you out into the smooth water of truth, and bring you to 
safe moorings in the harbour of sincerity. 

SONG. 

When first T saw my lovely Nan, 

Her eyes like ('upid’s darts 

Were torniM to conquer haughty man 

And make her queen of hearts. 

But tile breeze tltat blows our good ship home^ 

Shall welcome be to rue. 

For it bears me to my native land 
And — lovely Nan^to thee. 

2 . 

When last I saw my charming girl 
The wind was from the iioi th ; 

But none, where'er the breakers curl, 

Can equal lier in wortli. 

But the breeze that blows. See. &c. 

3 . 

And soon I hope a smiling cot, 

AVith Woodbines crowned — may be^ 

A witness of the happy lot. 

Of lovely Nan and me. 

But the breeze tliat blows, &c. Szc. 

Caleb. — flVho has been lost in thought during the song) 
Yes, no longer will 1 league with traitors — he who can violate 
the ties of Friendship and tear a daughter from her Father's 
arms, can neither feel a i)atriors ardour, or wish the general 
Welfare of mankind. My brave preserver listen to my words, a 
vile conspiracy hatch’d to destroy our glorious constitution— I, 
in a moment of imagined tvrong, have madly joined. 

Bmlb. — What — can I believe my ears ? 

. Caleb. he ofl’ence is v6nal, and nobly i^ill t fexpiate it, bftt 
tow ? now — even now— the minute is at hand, ilad'Wi? but^d 
all night be well. 
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{Clock strikes twelve) — Ha! merciful Heaven! in half an 
hour more they fire the train. 

Benb. — V\\ perish or prevent it ! 

Caleb . — ’Tis useless, your rash valour will only bring destruc^ 
tion on yourself. 

Benb . — No matter, it is a British Seaman’s pride to die for 
his king and country. 

{Music ** Rule Britannia,” HS^is rushing towards the hoU 
low oak when groups of sailors enter hastily from the forest 
and the wings) 

Beiib , — Stand there — ^What ! Is it possible ! 

Sailors . — Can we believe our eyes ! 

Benb . — It is — It is — my own gallant crew — ( rushes into their 
arms — they hoist ^him on their shoulders, and unfurl the 
British flag — Loud and long cheering.) 

Benb . — But my gallant friends how did you find ipe ? 

Sailors . — We have sought you in the forest these three years. 

Benb . — You are come in a lucky moment. Traitors conspire 
against our glorious constitution — shall they live ? 

Sailors . — No ! 

Benb . — They are ten to one. 

Sailors. — Lubbers I 

Benb . — Will you follow me ? 

Sailors . — To Erebus ! — 

Grand Chorus^ 

Hurra ! Hurra ! Hurra ! 
n'is victory points the way. 

Though canons roar. 

And bullets pour. 

They cannot bW us stay. — {Bis.) 

Solo Benbow. 

If the girls of our hearts should behold ns return. 

Bright garlands they’ll weave for the brave. 

But if not, each will bend o’er her own hero’s um 
And hallow his glorious grave. 

Chorus. 

Hurra ! Hurra ! Hurra ! 

^Tis victory points the way. 

Though canons roar. 

And bullets pour. 

They cannot bid us stay. — {Bis) 

Grand chorus including audience — Rule Britannia— Bri- 
tMpa Rules the Waves, for Britons never, never, never never, 
,1^ bo slaves! 

' ' BND OF THJS SECOND act/ / _ 
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ACT. 3d. — S cene 1. 

The Cave — on one side a large barrel, marked Gunpow- 
der/' in the centre a recess marked " Powder Magazine^' — • 
above which is the secret do )r, also marked “ Gunpowder*’ 
Alonzo and Heliadora chained to the rocks on each side of 
the stage — the Banditti form a group in the centre — slow 
and expressive music as the drop scene rises. 

Chorus kif Bauditii, 

All is ready — Dpatli and doom. 

Hover in ihe cavern^s oloom. 

In tliesublortaneanair, 

'Jhe I’atcs a traitor's end prepare. 

‘ Sola G nonbold. 

Now the owl is hoopin*^ loud. 

Now in Gallflies han^s the shroud. 

Coffins from the tire t^rate boom. 

Ail ioretel a traitor's doom. 

Chorus. 

Prepare — Prepare — Prepare ! ! /— 

Alonzo. — Why must 1 die ? how have I deserved to be torn 
from life and IlHiadora ? 

You would destroy one band ? 

Alonzo. — itti — to your faces — aye ! — ; 

Heliadora. — Alonzo in mercy hold ! 

Alpnzo . — Never — Heliadora — w ere I to love honor less would 
you love me more ? 

Helia. — The sword that pierces thee, slays more than one. 

Alonzo. — It unites us in death. 

Helia . — Love ! 

, Alonzo, — Glory ! ! 

jHe/ia.— Alon^fo ! ! I 

Alotiz, — Heliadora ! ! ! ! - 

Fumb. — Enough, prepare for death — you Sir, as a traitor who 
would destroy our gallant band, you Madam as one w^hose fatal 
beauty might tend to disunite it. 

Alonzo and Heliadora — to die together thanks, a thou- 

sand thanks. 

Alonzo , — Alas ! 

Helia, — ^Wherefore that sigh ? 

•Monzo . — It was for thee alone, 

Helia, — Sigh ,not I’or me, born in tlie land of glory and of storiA 
yhere the bleak wind hurtles the azure mist routni tlie bold 
^stlcs of my forefathers, I have been taught, even from childhood’ii 
hour, to look at dissolution but as nothkig \yhen weigh’d 'g^ainst 
love or bohofi 

B 4 
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SONG. 

When I think of the hills in* my ain dear land^ 

A tear blinks in my ee^ 

For there the sacred altars stands 
01* honor and liberty. 

And the Highland Lads 
With tlicir bonny (‘laids^ 

From strath and corrie poi|r 
To add new fame, 

I'o that we claiiii^ 

For Scotland's bright claymore ! 

2 , 

Honor to Scotland’s bonnets of blue, 

To the hands that bear her glaive, 

'J o the Plaiddie o’er those hearts as tme^ 

And leal as they all are brave, 

'J he streams that flaw, 

'llie airs that blaw, 

Frae (’/aledoiiia wild ; 

Are dearer far, 

2’han sun or star. 

To her own mountain child. 

Fum. — {Aside) the song, the words of other days, soften my 
soul. I w ill save them, but ’twill be dangerous — no matter, for Pro- 
V’idencc who guards the sea boy in the tempest’s blast, and shields 
the soldier on the field of battle — will not forget the child of virtue 
in the hour of distress.) 

Hum. — ^Fumbold, you muse. 

Fum, — Aye — how to protract their agony. 

Hum . — Shall we try? 

Fum. — No first to supper ; meat and mass never hinder’d work, 
remember prisoners your doom is fixed in half an hour — ^you die 
—come comrades — to the joys of the board. 

Chonts of Banditti. 

Away to the joys of the tabic 
While the flaggons are reeling about 
Wee’l relieve them as fast as we’re able 
From the liquor that causes the rout. 

As they repeat the last line they march Pumbold HftS" 
ers behind. 

Vum.-^iHastily and aside) I am not what I seem my name 
is Jff^Ujister McDonald — be cautiotts^be fortunate, (drops ts 
tey ^ JSeliadora's feet.) 
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The stage Dark, 

Heliadora feels for tht key and unlocks her chains*. 

Duett* 

She — Guide me lore — thy torches light 
Can turn to day this caveru^s nignt. 

He — Guide her love — thy torches ray 
Can turn this cavern’s night to day. 

She — Hist love Hist — Oh do not fear I 
Thy faithful Heliador^’s near. 

He — This way, this way 
She — I am nigh. 

He — Hasten — Hasten 

She — Love — I fly 

Solo 

She — nrii sweet to see the skylark rove 
From captive cage set free. 

But sweeter when tlie joys of love 
Combine with libetty. 

He — *'ris precious from a hand we prize 
To gain so blest a boon 
While joyful shine the summer skies 
And blooms the verdant June. 

Both — 1his way — this way — 1 am nigU 
^ Hasten — Hasten — love — 1 fly. 

Heliadora. — Unlocks Alonzo's chains — the^/ embrace-^run 
forward,, and kneel to appropriate music — at this instant a dolo^ 
rous and lugubrious noise is heard — the secret door is thrown^ 
opeUy and II Captiano appear splaying furiously upon his horrs^ 
— stage lights up Banditti rush in at ine same instant — Alonzo 
and Heliadora Jly back to their places and replace their chains. 

11 Capifano * — ^All is lost — the enemy are at band — they fol- 
low me swifter than my own shadow — life and death hang trem- 
bling on the wings of the passing instant — we have not a moment 
to spare but Providence who guards the sea-boy in the tempest's 
Mast, and shields the soldier in the field of battle, will not forget 
the child of virtue in the hour of distress. 

Song II Capitano. 

Fling forth our bold banners free to the mom. 

Up with our battle cry, sound the wild horn 
Hark how our swords in their steel scabbards rattle 
They pant for the joys and the glory of battle.. 

Morn breaks on earth and all ruddy the glow 

Of the snu-beams that bright through the morning clou^* 

, But ruddier still shall the field be to day 

When beams of our sabres flash bright through the fraj« 
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3. 

Up.^ith the war cry ’and out with the swords ” 

That liave never proved false in the hands ol their Lords 

On ! and may he who w traitor or craven 

This night be the feast of tire wolf and the raven. 


jit the end o f the song the Banditti to arms — enter at the 
the secret door Beiibow, Caleb Williams — Townsend afid Bow- 
street officers — British sejlmen — The Oxford Blues, &c. &c. 
Thei^ form across a ledge oj rock which runs immediately aboxe 
the powder magazine. 

BenbouK — Surrender. 

11 Capitano, — Never! 

Banditti. — ( Shouting) victory. Liberty, Glory;, Death/ftcc. &c. 

Beubotr . — Resistance is in vain. The Blues are quarter’d at 
Datcliet — The Third Buffs occupy Ilaminersinith, and the Towner 
Hamlets Militia bivouac at the Alpha Cottages — your conspiracy 
is discovered and you have no hope but in submission. 

Banditti . — {Dropping their swords and pisio/s) alas ! 

II Capifano , — Death ! 

Grumbohl , — Hell ! 

Htimbold . — Confusion ! 

Banditti. — {Despondingly) where shall w^e look for mercy ? 
c ¥^mho\d.-^{ifipfingingforwaid)hGvei 
, All , — From whom ? 

Fum , — The King ! f pulls off his H at. Wig, Beard, Coat,, and 
Breeches ; and appears in the magnificient costume of Jame» 
the Sixth of ScoTL\ND, and first of En(;land.) 

. All.--/ Except 11 Capilano) fall on their knees and exclaim^ 
^The King ! ! ! ! 

(Gravid flourish of Martial Music,) 

II Capilano . — Then all indeed is lost ! Cowards^ Cravens \ 
however you have not yet subdued ? 

. Whom? 

II Capilano .' — (Tearing off his mask with furious rnajestyj: 
Guy Fawkes III! 

AIL — Hah ! ! ! ! !,! s^eize ! arrest ! slay ! ' 

Guy Fawkes . — Then thus I baulk your Malice and am trium- 
phant still !- — ((/lurried and characteristic music^ expressive of 
the resolution of a, bad and daring mind to consummate a long 
career of crime by a terrible deed, the pallid apprehension of 
some of the spectators^ and the resolution of others neither to 
be s^prized or a^ced n^hile supported by a sense of conscious 
jreMitude and general Philantrophy — Guy Fawkes rushes to 
the wi6g and gmi>p$ a torch^he hurries towards thi-pdhder 
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magazine — as he is about to ignite the combustible the stage 
darkens — thunder and lightning — the distant music of an or* 
gm is heard^ the door of. the powder magazine jUes open^ unA 
the ghost of his first wife appears coLcr'd with blood — Guy 
turns pale as death — Utters an exclamation of horror — rushes 
down the platform and flies towards the barrel marked gun- 
powder” — stage darker — more thunder and lightning — owls 
^bats^and little balls of fire flit across, Guy applies the 
torch to the barrel — instead* of exploding it changes to a pal^ 
eJoud of lambent light, in the midst of which are his second 
wife and Jive children all covered with blood — Guy is seized 
with a fit of trembling hut at length draws his sword with a 
convulsive laugh of horror and rushes down the stage towards 
the king — Alonzo flings ojjf‘ his chains and interposes — short 
but terrible combat — Guy falls — all the ghosts gather round 
him, and the whole group sink through a trap door — The, 
scene changes to a view of the coronation of HIS MAJEST r 
GEORG xl THE FOURTH — the characters J'orma Tableau 
and the curtain falls. 

ROSA MARIA. 


STANZAS. 

The sudden throbs, the frequent tears. 

The tumult of the soul. 

When some bright dream of happier years 
Is shrouded in the storm of fears, 

Ali! who can all controul? 

For griefs there are that none may still. 

And thoughts that none may share. 

And incoriunuiiirable ilK 

And pangs that silent bosoms thrill. 

Are those we least can bear. 

Tiiis clouded life is doubly dark 
To him whose path is lone. 

And he whom Hope’s far glimmering spariL 
Ne'er leads to Faith’s unfailing mark 
Is quickly overthrown. 

sees wifh wild delirious eye, 

And strives with awful dreams ; 

He may not mingle sigh with sigh. 

And e’en afiTectioii’s calm reply, 

Ask idle mockery seems ! 

D. L. R. 



CASES IN COURT, OR A MONTH OF MISFORTUNES. 

BY PVHLWAN SING* 


Whoever has seen tlie Pergunnah of Pookrcc in the zillah of 

must know that it possesses beautiful scenery ; the soil is 

generally fertile and there is abundance of water ; of all the villages 
m it, that of Busuntpoor, where I reside is the prettiest. Bu- 
suntpoor in former times belonged to my ancestors ; but for some 
reason, which I know not, it was one day put up to public auc- 
tion by the collector atid sold, by which our family were reduced 
from respectable landed proprietors to paupers. Though this 
jchange was sudden and severe to my grandfather, I was born 
in the situation I now am, and never felt the loss ; for my part, 
I have with a few exceptions, passed easily enough through life. 
I have heard the old men of the village tell of the tyranny and 
oppression of the Mussulman rule, and of the comfort generally 
enjoyed under the English ; of the former I know nothing aivd 
little more of the latter. Our village is luckily situated three 
days journey from the Magistrates’ station, and some ten coss 
from the thannah, so that of the great men of the earth we see 
little. I just recollect once the rumoured approach of the dis- 
trict collector to make a settlement in a neighbouring village, 
and that one of his chupprassies came to the head man of our vil- 
lage to demand provisions ; and that after he went away there 
was scarcely a kid or a fowl to be procured at any price for a 
month subsequently. Saving these things, and a few family dis- 
turbances, I have lived happily enough, and am esteemed in my 
own place, as a descendant of those, who once owned the pro- 
perty. It has, however, been decreed by fate, that we must all 
meet with misfortunes, and one befel me, which certainly for the 
time being annoyed me exceedingly. 

It was one morning in the month of May, I was awakened by 
the sound of a tomtom, and on rising I beheld a Gosain seated 
before my door in^he usual way ; his Tong matted hair fell down 
in greasy clusters on his shoulders, and bis coat was formed of 
every colour under the sun : His face was smeared with white 
ashes, in his waist was a gourd to hold his alms, with his right 
band he beat a small drum, and in his left he held a bunch of 
imaqocks feathers. I was in an ill humour when I arose, for oh 
|>receding evening 1 had had a quarrel with my neighbour 
Jfi^un Khan about a small piece of land of which IJiu4 long held 
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possession, to which however, he had newly laid claim, and 
threatened to bring me before the Court. Influenced by my ill 
WmoUr or my bad fate, I spoke rouglfly to the Gosain, and bid 
him go away elsewhere, told him that he would get no alms from 
me ; and then going into my house, I shut the door. The Go- 
sain was as persevering as he was importunate, and still conti- 
nued seated before my house, until at length irritated by the con- 
tinual drumming he kept up, I again went to him and asked hint 
why he sat Dhuma on me? to which he only replied O Baba 
Baba, give something, give some pice for Mahadeo’s sake-** 
Highly enraged at the bad success of my remonstrances, I at 
last threatened to send for thechokedar to remove him by force, 
on which he muttered several heavj^ curses and left iny doorway, 
though only to seat liimself a short distance off, where he took 
up his abode in a ruined hut ; but his countenance was sour and 
sinister. A distant relation of mine hearing the altercation be- 
tween me and the Gosain came out of his house and witnessed 
my proceedings ; he became much alarmed and besought me to 
consider before I aflronted this holy man. I listened to him im- 
patiently, and desired him at length not to run on in this foolish 
way ; why should or how could the Gosain injure me ? Telok 
Sing evidently deemed me mad, and went away ; but only to re- 
turn with some of the elders of the village, who earnestly joined 
with him in beseeching me to repair the evil I had done. I w^as 
loth to make advances to one whom I had treated with contume- 
ly, but 1 was over-persuaded. The Gosain, however, would ad- 
mit of no compromise; my offer of food, lodging and money for 
himself and two of his hangers on, who had at this time arrived, 
were treated with scorn and contempt ; in vain I pressed my ten- 
ders, they were refused and I myself was pushed away by the 
Gosaitfs attendants. This strange pertinacity astonished me, and 
my friends grew more frightened; they clearly expected that 
aome calamity would happen. Following their advice, I sent for 
the village Brahmans, feasted them, made ofl’eriiig at Mahadeo’s 
temple, and even released some birds, wliich had been brought 
for sale, to expiate niy sins, after this I sat down more composed- 
ly than before ; but the Gosam still remained near my shop, and 
heeded neither my entreaties nor those of the priests. 

Towards the evening, after my friends had left me, and as I 
was still ruminating on the events of the day, three pilgrims 
passed my house with baskets on their shoulders ; they accost- 
ed me, and begged to know if there was a Serai in the village, 
>rhere they could alight for the night. Determined to retrieve my 
past churlishness, 1 invited them to take up their abode in my 
nouse, to which proposition they willingly and thankfully acced- 
ed. They stated themselves to be Nepal pilgrims, who having 
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|)crfome(i tbeir Pinda at Gya^ were proceeding to Juggemath, i 
procured them water, food, and firewood ; my own mcas I got cook^ 
ed separately, but in the night we , had a long conversation ontfad 
hoUne^ia of Gya and of the other sacred places of worship in that 
part of the world ; after which we retired to rest, and I felt on the 
.whole pretty well satisfied that 1 had done all that was proper to 
. recompense my morning conduct to the. Gosaiii. It wanted but 
^bout one hour to day-light, in the next morning when I was again 
jaroused by the beating of the Gosain’s drum, which most unplea* 
santly recalled yesterday’s transactions ; my ears were soon tilled 
with cries and shouts, and speedily afterwards a croud of men 
witli torches approached my house, I imagined that some band 
pf dacoits had attacked the village ; so calling on iiiy wife 1 took 
down roy sword and shield, and told her to throw my box ofva- 
Jui^les down the well in the court-yard. Before however, I could 
xjuit the room, my outer door was burst open and the croud rushed 
it. I wasdeterminedtosellmy life dearly asatrue Rajpoot should 
do, my fears were soon to be changed; a. person at my zenana 
xloor announced himself to be a government ollicer and desired 
me to surrender myself a prisoner, to resist was useless and had I 
done so, I should iiave been subject to severe penalties even if 
not killed in the struggle 1 thereiore came out, and gave myself 
up to the otiicer who proved an opium peon. On being led down 
stairs I was kicked and cufied well, after this my house was 
searched from top to bottom, and the ground dug uj); but huskily 
my. wife had found time to secrete the cash, or had it been found 
it would have been of little conseqence to me, whether my bouse 
bad . been invaded by Government officers or dacoits. When I 
arrived in my court-yard, I I'ound all the .)>eople busily engaged in 
examining the baskets, which luy pilgrim guests of the preceding 
night bad brought with them, and whicli I supposed full of the 
holy water of the gauges, .from these to my great astonishment 
amltrepedation appeared several bags of contraband opium but 
my guests had departed, I was then taken to the house of the 
iiianai^er of the village to be examined my story, found easy cre-^ 
dit With my neighbours who knew my character; but with 
the opium peon it was far diiferent. He talked of : nothing else 
than fine and imprisonment ; declared be must take me in to 
the sudder station, and loudly swore I had long been known as 
an oniuui smuggler. To go into, tlie .station .at this ^moment 
wepd have .been destruction to me, even bad I been^ stireijof 
qidtta)j» which was by no means certain^ and it was therefore my 
ob|jec.^^.^cure my release at any rate, inyj.frieiulacame forward 
and^||f^e4 into.negooiatioa with the i^peon, he was bighi in. has 
the loss of a rewind^ the ride inletti^ 
and i^uded to the fees h«u would haraneoeiiiipd fist 
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petty ‘conifart& <m my way to tlirsrf3der station ; btii^ 
dij^ity^ he said would not allow him to receive less than two 
hundred rupees and he bid us remember that if bein'Oii|ht down- 
the Police Thannadar upon us, we should not get off under a 
much larger sum. After much discussion one hundred and 
twenty-tive rupees was agreed upon ; I was compelled to get my 
cash box out of the we’l and the money was paid, after taking an 
oath that I would not inform against the peon. The opium which 
was captured in my house wd^ sold by the peon to the shopkeep-^ 
ers of the place, and the manager of the village got half the profits. 
The peon sent in a letter to the collector of the district stating the 
great pains he had taken to pursue and capture a band of opium^ 
smugglers, but that they had escaped. I was released and return- 
ed to niy house with a sorrowful heart, the Uosain was sitting in' 
his old place, and he glanced singularly at me as I entered, OM' 
if surprised to see me back so soon. 

Alas my misfortunes were not yet ended, I had scarcely timW 
to receive the congratulations of my friends on the successful 
way I had got out of one scrape, before I was in a worse. Dur- 
ing the course of the next night, the house of one of my neigh- 
bours was broken into and robbed of goods to a considerable 
amount ; I had called tliat evening on my iriend, and was certain- 
ly the last person in the house that night. Suspicion was likely 
to fall on me, but my character was too well know in the vil- 
lage. The manager or head man as well as the owner of the 
bouvse were particularly anxious to conceal this occurrence from 
the Thannadar or police officer, and they endeavoured to persu- 
ade the chowkedar not to give intelligence of it at the Thannah^ 
but the chowkedar had heard, that several of the neighbouring 
watchmen had been severely punished for not reporting similar 
crimes and refused to be silent ; as a great favour, he promised 
to report that he notwithstanding the burglary, nothing had beeit 
stolen, and said that in that case, perhaps the business would 
pass quietly over. Things were not however to pass thus. Thei 
next day brought news that the Thannadar was coming to tho 
village, to enquire into the circumstance of the case, and great 
was the uproar in consequence. The manager or Gomasta s ummon- 
ed all his subordinates to attend him ; requisitions for Vice, ghee, 
firewood, kids, and fowls were made on every person, and car- 
pets and pillows were collected to render every thing agreeable 
to this great man. It was towards the middle of the day he 
Arrived ; a great dust at a distance announced his approach, and 
he entered the village With a large retinue.' He was mounted on 
a beautiful horse and armed with a brace of pistols and two 
swords one on each side, he was attended by his jemadar well 
with nix burkundazea, besides which be was sasrounded 
C 4 
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by a podge of village chowkedars collected from all the places^ 
he passed through while his Kayt writer (for he himself new 
nothing of the Persian) brought up the rear in a Palanquin. The 
great man passed loftily througli the village, nor did he deign 
to returh one of the hundred reverences made to him : haugh- 
tily he passecl, nor stopped until he arrived at the Gomas- 
tan’s house, where throwing his rein to a Burkundaz he sat 
bimself down in dignity to a smoke a pipe, and silently pock- 
etted the rupees or gold mohiirshvhich the head rn *ii of the 
Yillage presented to him. On his ‘ writer’s arrival, he was des- 
patched into the interior of the village to make enquiries ; the 
i;esult was, that no stranger being in the place at the lime of the 
Burglary except the Gosain and his followers, they were seized, 
bound and brought before the Thannadar. The whole oft he village 
people were collected round the house where liie Thannadar re- 
sided, I amongst the number was not by any means displeased to 
j^e his vagabond Gosain captured. I cannot tell what examina- 
tion was made, or what proceedings were held, but while convers-^ 
ing with some of friends on the subject some Burkundazes rush- 
ed out of the house, seized me and bound me, others made direct- 
ly for my house, and searched it in the same way as had been done 
by the opium peon. I w as then taken into the Thannadar^ ac- 
cused of the burglary, and asked for my defence; when I was ig- 
norant of what I was accused, I could not answer, but begged to 
be informed of the cause of suspicion against me. The case was 
then put in waiting ; a person I did not know but whose face I 
bad before seen, came forward to swear, that he had seen me on 
^he night of the burglary lounging about the plaintitt's bouse; iny 
neighbour swore that I was in his house certainly but that his sus- 
picions did not lie on me. Other persons, respectable individu- 
als of my own village, swore that on searching my house, an iron 
Spike called Send Marree used for boring holes in the walls of 
bouses, was found hid in the thatch. The case was proved and 
the evidence conclusive to rebut it was impossible, and yet I was 
an innocent man. While the case was going on, I caught the eye of 
the Gosain ; it had a particularly malicious expression, and 1 then 
thought that in the first witness against me I recognized one of 
bis followers. But any assertion of this was usele.ss, lor my own 
friends were the worst evidence against me. They wore not 
panting in endeavours to get me free ; but the Thaimadar said 
that he had been reproved for his conduct^ and had been threat- 
ened tvith dismissal if he did not appreliend the iie?^t thief who 
Committed a robbery : the only favour I could obtain was that of 
tmt being s^t to the sudder station in chains, and good payinent 
)hnsdred aiehnoderately civil treatment from the inferior o&oensi 
1 was sent off in charge of twh imliee <#901:0? to- 
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getber with the prosecutor and witnesses, to the ' magistrate’s 
etiice. 

Daring three days I was on my way to the magistrate’s statioi| 
I cannot say I fared ill ; I, the prosecutor and witnesses, except the 
first, lived toijether ; my guards were social Mussalraan Burkun- 
dauzes, who slept, ate, and drank and as long as I paid for aUi 
cared not what I did. It would have been easy to escape 
had I asked it. On my arrival how^ever, the case was widely 
diiferent; I was then informed that my charge being a desperatd 
one, admitted not of bail being taken. I was in consequence thrust 
int(» prison. I had certainly heard much of prisons but no descripj 
tion (‘ould well convey an idea of what it really is. The headl 
jailor li -si jn.nle enq liries of myself and the witnesses, as to what 
descriptit)n of man I was; they thinking to do me a service re^ 
ported that I was highly respectable, and m caste a Rajpoot« 
This was siiliicient information ; for on asking where I was to 
rest and cook my dinner, the deputy jailor pointed out a filthy cor-f 
ner near the jail privy, half of which was occupied by a dome, on^ 
of the lowest and most degraded class of mankind, who eat all 
emaginable dirt and beastliness he was to be my companion, I 
asked if no other place was to be procured, and was answered that 
there was. I understood the meaning of the reply, paid, and was 
released from my disgusting vicinity ; I was likewise iiilormed, 
that if my friends would give a consideration I might have a per- 
son to assist me in cooking my victuals. The sell-termed Judge 
of the jail too, a sirdar dacoit who had been condemned to impri- 
sonment for life, demanded his fee, and promised to keep me 
free from insult and theft as long as 1 remained there ; 1 knew his 

? ower and paid his fee. Three weeks I remained ; thus often w^wr 
pestered and plagued by the moktars or native attorneys offer- 
ing to undertake my case, and vowing to accomplish my ac- 
quittal. “ Witnesses’’ said they may be had here very easy ; yotf 
have only to fee tlje liead officer of the court, he will let things go 
off easily and notask too many questions.” I refused these offers 
•however, and chose to take my chance, my case came on in turn, 
•and I was brought into the Magistrate’s office. 

I had expected to see pomp and grandeur in the court, but 
there was none. The magistrate sat on a small elevation from 
the ^ound, with his head bare, and his officials around him. 
Two cases were beard before mine, in one of which the prispne-r 
was committed for trial to the superior court, and in one the de- 
fendant was sentenced to imprisonment. When my case was 
called, the first witness was absent, and the magistrate on enqui- 
ry fouj^ he had not been in attendance for some days. ITlie ma- 
^intirate was reprehending the nazir for neglect in IpUing tiie 
my attention was. turned uproar in a 
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|ier of tho'OOiift, irhw a person whom I recognized as my Gfo- 
sain, was wishing to enter ; but he was repulsed, on saying be 
]iad no business in court but to see the fun. 
f My case then proceeded ; tJie magistrate’s face grew grave as 
the tact of finding the Send 3Iarree in my house was detailed; 

J ut struck with the good character given me by the witnesses, 
e kindly asked me if I had any enemies to whom I could attri- 
ute the manufacturing of such a plot. At this time the nazir> 
who I subsequently understood to. be a relation of my village 
^nemy Jooman Khan, whispered to the gentleman, that I was a 
liotorious character, I was a well known opium smuggler. I, 
j^owever, detailed the little I knew of the Gosain, and his angei* 
ligainst me ; the magistrate pondered over what I said, and at 
}gSt gave sentence of acquittal, adding, that had the first witness 
fippeared against nie he must have committed me for trial; and 
tlmt if 1 had not received so good a character from the prosecu- 
tor himself, he would have ordered me to find security i'or my 
good behaviour. 

lo my heart I blessed this worthy magistrate, and after mak- 
iug iny respects 1 was going out of court, when i was again laid 
bold of by the police people. I was astonished at this, and ask- 
ed (he reason, but they led me into an adjoining apartment and 
asked for fees. A bustle outside the ollice attracted iny atten- 
tion and I saw that the court had risen, and that the magistrate 
waai proceeding to his own Iniuse. Speedily alter, a lesser noise 
was heard; the door burst open, and in came the nazir, head offi- 
cer of the court, and several others ; the nazir felicitated me on 
my escape, laid it to his own interest and demanded a compli- 
ment ; the sheristadar said, that had he not read the papers of 
my case favorably, or had he laid emphasis on pai^cular words, 
the magistrate would have taken a different view of it; the de- 
position writer claimed great credit for his good will in chang- 
ing several hard expressions in the evidence, which would have 
told against me, and the executioner himself said, that he would 
bave laid the rattan on sparingly had I been sentenced to corpo- 
ral punishment. Theee harpies, I knew from report, it was use- 
less to resist ; so paying them I rushed from their presence. 

It was 09 uiy way back to my own house, 1 was sauntering 
filowly on the road, when on lifting up my eyes, they fell on the 
^.Gosain seated under a tree. 1 mentally shuddereu and turned 
^ away. He cried out to me ^ Baba, ^ba> give something for 
Mahadeo’s sake.’’ I involuntarily seized the knot of my garment 
io find my money, but I recollected that the last aopa had been 
paid to the 4>ourt officers. 1 said to him ^ Oh had 1 

money I siyei^ by my sacred string, 1 would give k you, but I 

have i m eure that you bavu been tko.oHMejof mu: 
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fortunes tut I cannot tell how. Pardon, pardon me, and take 
off the genius you have put upon me.” The Gosain grinned 
grimly and said. “ Well are you at last convinced? Would it 
not have been better to have given somethingfor Mahadeo*^ sake 
at once ?” I bowed the head in silence. “ Well” said he “ I will 
take off the evil genius; but it was myself you enraged and J 
have been the cause of your evils. I knew the pilgrims wet6 
opium smugglers and I gave information to the peons by rtijr 
followers ; 1 committed the burglary, and I caused witness fob© 
borne against you, of yotir being on the spot ; I hid the Send 
3Iarree in your thatch, and gave information to the ThannadaT. 
Did I wish to persecute you more, I would have yesterdaj^ 
Ibrought my witness against you, but you have now learnt enough; 
Go to your home ; your neighbour's property has been restored 
to him, and do you learn for the future not to threaten the ser- 
vant of Mahadeo.” So saying, he lifted his peacock's feathers and 
pursued his journey. Of his confession I had not any witness^ 
and to apply for redress to the court in such case was useless; 
so I took my way back to Busantpoor where I ever take care to 
relieve all Gosains ; and since my misfortune have again lived 
happily. 


BALLAD. 

BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

Along the city's crowded streets the cavalcade advances. 

And there arc plumes, and baneroles and javelins, and lances ; 

How proudly does each warrior give his pawing steed die rein. 

The flower oi noble knights are theie, the cliivalw of Spam ! 

The walls nre hung witli tapestry, the way is strewed with flowers. 

The balconies and lattices transformed to fairy bowers : ^ 

And theie flish forth mid silken curls a thousand starrv eyes. 

And there the perfumed air wafts out a thousand rose fraught sighs. 

JiOiid vivas to each patriot's heart in stirring strains appea.!. 

And songs of honest triumph rise; and ishouts for brave Catstillel 
And now with clashing cymbals sound, with truhipets atiA with dntMsii 
And laurel garlands showering down — he comes \ the be#d conws 

The King himself rides close behind in honor of the chief. 

And there is pomp and pageantry exceeding all belief, 

Tl^ diadems of Christian lands to their rich gems are poor. 

He bwgs spoil of Greuadib trf,asutes o^the Moor^ « 
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Aivd who are they, the lovely pair who o’er the lattice lean. 

Viewing with fond delighted gaze the splendour of the scene. 

Each dark eye stealing glances round beneath the snowy lid ? 

The fairest maids of Arragon ! tae daughters of the Cid 1 

Are they not young and beautiful, and raised to high renown, 

And would not those chaste brows adorn the proudest inonarchs crown, 
Oh are thoy doomed those lovely ones to meet with cold disdain? 

And can such callous hearts be found iti warin romantic Spain ? 

The pride of birth drvells on thelipt and swells each towering crest, 
An I hid<Jen scorn and cold contempt are rankling in each breast. 

The youths to wiiom the king has given these radiant creatines hands, 
Obey with sullen haughtiness their sovereigns loathed commands. 

Oh yon may read in those dark looks replete with deadly hate> 

In those tinwilling couitesies each bride's unhappy fate, 

'I hen nevei never envy them the splendour of their lot. 

More bles&ed by far they'd be %^ithin a peasant's lowly cot. 

And oft as marble halls they pace, fond memory will bring, 

I’he blisslul hopes ofeaih da\s in life's enchanting spiing ; 

AikI some pidud burst ofmiiistrelsy shall carry to the eat, 

The carol of the goat-herd blythe or merry muleteer. 

And strait a .scene of rural peace and beauty shall arise, 

('heating nith evane^'Cent gleam their dimmed and languid eyes, 

'I’lie village wreathed with inainling vines, themnstcoi guitars, 

1'iie dunce by nimble footstet'S led beneath the clusteiing stars. 

Oh could they from their golden thrall, their silken chains escapift. 

How blithely in the vintage field they'd crush the ript ned grape. 
Consent the honest toil to share with honest hearts allied. 

And freed fiorn all the cruel taunts, the mockeries of pride. 

Oh fleeting is their happiness their hour of joy is brief, 

Those sunlit eyts shall soon be filled, with heart-wrung tears of grief* 
Yet must they now vvith throbbing i>reasts their father’s triumph share. 
And drink with ia])t delighted ears, the shouts tliat rend the air. 

They youth's sweet delicious dream, the world is yet untried, 

They feel the modest confidence which best becomes a bride. 

Oh since their fate we cannot change, in mercy do not show. 

The dreary path before them spread, the burthen of tlieir woe. 

Ijat ill betide the Christian knights, no Christian laws restmin. 

7 Their deeds shall bring a foul disgrace upon the boast of Spain, 

. nobles in their birth elate have shamed the meanest booe 

had better sold as slaves»hit daoghtem te the ' 
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THE BEGUM’S TOMB. 

E’en such is time, that takes on trust 

Our youth* our jors, our nil xve have. 

And pays us back with age and dust— 
Who, in the col<f and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our a ays. 
Shuts up the story of our days. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


To one like myself, much given to day*dreaming there iiS 
nothing more deliglitful than to turn aside now and then from the 
dry dusty road of every-day life, and strike into the bye-paths of 
humanity. Tliere are beautiful little spots hedged oft’ from the 
great waste of the world whereon our feelings may dwell and 
vegetate in delicious obscurity: and, to tell the down-right 
truth, I was always most sadly given to this truant sort of 
humour, to the great neglect of my proper business, and the 
grievance of certain wellwisliers, who would thrust their hands 
down to the very bottom of their pockets, shake their heads 
knowingly, and prophecy most lamentable things. 

I know not how it is but there is a sort of pleasing languor 
which steals over the mind during the soft fall of a calm, still 
evening, in unison with the dying scene around us. It is a time 
when the thousand little bubbling springs of busy meddling 
memory*' gush out upon the heart and lead it insensibly to con- 
trast the splendour ot the past day with the brightness of its 
own departed manhood. In such a mood and at such an hour 
was I lying my length at the foot of an old Jack-tree listening 
to the short quick cry of the jackal hastening down froijflf his 
tiiid-day covert towards the ^Indian’s hut for such scanty mhin- 
tenance as its poverty might afford — hundreds of swifts were 
screaming and dashing their flight in rapid circles round the 
neighbouring Sal-trees: the villain kitfs were slowly gliding 
towards their roosting places and a solitary Adjutant had taken 
up his abode for the night on a large cottOn-tree near me; 
while numbers of his fellows were perched on the oppo^te can- 
tonments and seemed in the distance like a row of goodly 
figures reared by the decorative chisel of some cunning artisan — 
the little Barbel with his crimson collar and yellow spectacles 
Was uttering his slowly-monotonous cry of “ Kook! Kook!’" 
intetrupled at intervals by tbe harsh eooiBf of the Hurriyal 
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or the sharp shrill twittering of the little Palm-squirrel. A ffew 
clouds^ tinged with various degrees of brightness by the rays 
of the setting sun, floated calmly over my head; while a light 
breeze gave a graceful play to the airy foliage of the bamboo, 
and a slight curl to the river. The fisherman had packed up his 
nets and was wending his way homeward ; and some boats, whose 
sails hung almost idle about the mast, floated gently down with 
the tide. It was one of those mild sunny evenings which the 
vivid pencil of Claude could alone Vave transferred to the canvass. 
There was nothing of that redundant beauty with which certain 
ingenious poets have been pleased to load the earth , but a mild 
and quiet leeling seemed to pervade the scene and dispose the 
mind rather to slumber than to energy, and w^hile I was listlessly 
tracing various imaginary siiapes on the clouds, a host of scoun- 
drel mosquitoes roused me from my reverie and forced me to 
pursue my walk. 

I had not sauntered very far when I came to a grove of man- 
goe trees in the mi'h.t of which stood a Dome, surrounded by a 
wall. It was the tomb of a Moslem wmuiao and her child, who 
were buried in the floor within, and two slightly raised graves, 
cemented over, pointed out the place where they lay. There 
was nothing of gaudy ornament about it, but the whole was plain 
and unadorned as though the sincerity of regret had allowed 
potliing of laboured grief to escape it. On the outside was an 
inscription in English, Persian and Hindoostanee. “ Deposited 
here the body of Janie Khanim of Sindela, wife of J. Fullarton, 
who died in child bed of her tenth infant, 29th January 1786, in 
the 33d year of her age, and of the infant who lived only a few 
days alter. Her poor solitary associate mourns separation from 
so precious a spark of sacred puidty and excellence.” In the in- 
side of the tomb on a black stone, was engraved. " Great Crea-» 
tor ! and Deliverer ! thanksgiving and praise for all thy dispensa^ 
tions for evermore!” and on a white slab near it was another in- 
scription somewhat similar to the one outside. Like other 
shrines, it bad its pilgrims ; for there were various scribblings 
about the walls, the labour of those whom curiosity or interest 
had led to visit the tomb. The mourner paid his tribute of sor-^ 
row, in the delicate out breathings of an overcharged heart ; the 
lover recorded the cruelties of his mistress or the distresses of 
separation in villainous, gentlemanly verse, while the wanton 
band of ribaldry had not spared the sacred walls of this peaceful 
asylum. Yet of these little remained ; for time and damp had left 
the amorous poet but a dim shadowing of immortality and nearly 
effaced the heartless guilt of the cold mockers of the tomb. For-» 
merly numbers of myrtles ,grew round abdkt the wall but 
were no longer to be seen. Like the beings wbnm they 
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y^efve dest^ed to commemorate, they had passed away fimd their 
place ^ly was known. 

On making enquiries concerning this little tomb, I found that 
few knew any thing more of it than was recorded in the inscrip- 
tion. Their minds were filled with the cares of life, and to them 
the history of death was an after thought. In a few years per^ 
ha})« its liistory with that of its inhabitants wilt have faded into 
utter oblivion or be remembered only as a twilight tale fitted to 
amuse the wayward imagination of soma succeeding visionary 
like myself. , 

1 ani jiot aware that the disposition of my countrymen in tho 
East is averse to the contemplation of death, yet we appear to 
shut up our places ot burial as though we disliked to have its 
image, like the handwriting on the wall, thrust upon our gaiety* 
We pass away and our place is no more known, our names onco 
blotted out Irom the volume of existence are seldom again re- 
called and the spot ol our interment remains unvisited, except 
perhaps by some solitary mourner whose last ties of affection in 
this world have been sundered by death. There is something of 
cold and distressing gloom in all this \ — Yet how difierent is the 
cemetery of Pere la chaise. There may be seen garlands of 
flowers suspended by the wife over the grave of her husband ; 
by the child over that of its parent — affection smoothing away 
halt the terrors of the tomb and throwing a charm even 
over deatii — while the sun seems to repose with a melancholy 
softness on these simple but pure little offerings of the heart. 
To me also there appears something infinitely pleasing in tho 
Moslem custom of placing the graves of the departed near the 
highways and byeways of the world; they aflord an every-day 
lecture on the vanity of life whicfi he who runs may read, 
and I confess that I should feel gratified at the thought of being 
placed iu some quiet nook where the passing traveller might 
read my name (perhaps without utter indili'erence) instead of 
l>4ng sfiut out after death from all further intercourse with that 
society in which I have lived and moved and had my being. 

In looking at this simple tomb and contrasting it in my mind 
^ith those, splendid Mausoleums which the pride or affection of 
t»mrtuls have sometimes raised to the memory of departed worth, 

A could not forbear a reflection on that vanity which leads men 
to trust tlieir memory to a frail edifice from which ths keen tooth 

time and the elements will shortly tumble all its proud orna^ 
meats, deface its inscriptions and reader it a new heap of de- 
solation. Yet tills desire of keeping alive our names for a short 
period longer, seems natural to all, though how few are there 
end^VQur to leave anything behind them which may speak 
^ometlwg laore ibr them than their monumenir The walk hero 
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•were going rapidly to decay and the bat and the toad were the 
only living inhabitants within. A few wild flowers scattered 
here and there, blushing in all the beauty of infant life, the busy 
■ hum of the bees in the mangoe blossoms above, and the distant 
sound of the Indrau's axe, aflorded a sad contrast to the still-life 
melancholy of this resting-place of the dead. 

As I stamped on the floor the reverberation of sound somewhat 
startled me. It seemed like a voice from the tomb chiding me 
for disturbing the peacelul sleepers below. There is indeed, an 
air of solemn quiet about the place which is highly imposing— 
the dull imiibnn silence broken now and then by the ticking of 
a lizard or tlie chirp of a cricket gives pause for reflections which 
all are obliged at times to undergo. Here is no food for vanity. 
We maj" bend over the grave of a hero, and our sorrow is some- 
what overshadowe(^ and lost in the memory of greatness. We may 
pause over the ashes of the patriot, the poet, or the philosopher, 
yet we feel that they hold a diflusive intercourse with the world 
at large and have not altogether perished. But here ! there is no 
gleam to alleviate the dullness of death. It is the tomb of those 
humble beings, unknowing and unknown, wdio pass their lives 
in quiet seclusion and creep silently into their graves, who 
leave but few to honor their memory and soon cease to 
be remembered, or if remembered are perhaps remembered 
without regret. 

Though there is nothing more useless than idle speculation on 
what might have been the probable fate of mortals difl'erent from 
what it is, yet this is a weakness which I am apt to fall into ; so 
I leaned back against the wall while my imagination called up 
the infant Irom its little grave and thrust him out into the world 
to share the common lot of humanity. I beheld him in all the 
vigour of early manhood, when the world was yet fresh to his 
hopes and the buoyancy of bis spirits gave a congenial glow to 
every thing around him. He joined the giddy carousals of the 
gay and the thoughtless. He never refused the draft of pleasure 
and little suspected that the acquiescence which he mistook for 
good-nature was nothing but irresolution. He was profligate 
rather from thoughtlessness than impiety, and pursued the career 
of licentiousness till early satiety had somewhat blunted the edge 
of appetite. For a few short years during the hurried scenes of 
the world my fancy lost sight of him till he again appeared when 
the maturity of age had taken from him the vivacity of youth 
but left him the experience of years. There was a calm and set- 
tled gloom upon his brow . His voice had become low and tre- 
mulous, and his speech broken here and there as if misfortune 
had made some deep gaps in his heart which time had not been 
able to fill up. .Yet it was not under the depression of poverty 
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©r tie sullenness of disappointed ambition that be laboured. He 
ivas in comparative affluence and be looked around for some be- 
ing to share it with him but found none. Those, who had loved 
him, had passed into eternity and he felt himself lone as the owl 
of the desert or the sparrow that sitteth on the house-top, a soli- 
tary pilgrim without the aid of a staff to help out the rest of his 
journey through this vale of tears. Time hail inflicted its heavi- 
est heart-aches upon him and he sighed for death — upon which I 
quietly consigned him to thi oblivion wlien(;e 1 had called 
him; convinced that an early death had saved him from much 
pain and humbly acquiescing in the dispensations of him ** who 
knoweth what is good for us all.” 

In looking on a scene like this, we indulge in a mixture 
of thoughtfulness and regret, while inemofy holds the heart 
a not unwilling captive. A teeling of the softest commiseration 
steals across tiie mind in viewing these remains of other days ; 
and in poring over tlie relics of things that have been, we 
turn our thoughts involuntaril) to some sad gaps in the cliain of 
our own affections and find links w anting which the moths and 
rust of this world have corrupted, or which have been snapped 
asunder by the electric shock, of death. Vet there is nothing of 
intense pain in the sentiments which are awakened, the pas- 
sions, those earthquakes of the heart, becojne stilled and refined, 
while there arise feelings so purely etherial that like light sunny 
clouds they soar iar above eai'th and become as it were a part 
of heaven. 

A few calm moments like these, snatched from the hunying 
cares of the world, are worth all the homilies that were ever 
penned. They are little episodes in the great Drama of life from 
the perusal of which we become better and wiser nor was it w ith- 
out some portion of regret that I quitted the scene as the evening 
closed in. It had however made its impression and 1 returned 
homeward, my mind teeming w ith that sort of reflection which 
is sadly apt to degenerate into verse-making; so that in a short 
time afterwards I stood fully convicted of the following lu]teS; 

Within the grave, where far below. 

The fnatigoe spreads a broader glooni» 

Mid all the flowers^that round it blow. 

In the full East's lu:;(uricu»t glow. 

There stands a solitary tomb. 

No other sign of death is near. 

But all around is green and gay. 

And every flower that blossoms here. 

Seems sprung to life but ^’esterday, 

For, here and tliere, their wildling bloom. 

Sheds fragrant mockery round the tomb> 
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And file bee woes each flowret, rife^ 

With the first breath of infant life. 

While every gale that wantons by. 

Is loaded with their latest sigh. 

Yet thro’ this bloom of life it peers, 

A withered thing of other years — 

A faded dream of joy’s long 6ed— 

A scattered memory of the dead— 

A cold memorial raised by faitbti 
To prove its love unchiRed in death. 

There’s something in these scenes of woe. 
That makes each wilder wish depart ; 

That gives the soul a sainted glow 
Yet leaves a languor o'er the heart. 

They wind around the heart and hold 
A spirit's Empire o’er the mind. 

Just like those sacred gems of old 
The moslem’s bigot faith enshrined. 

Nor all IB vain — for oh ! the sense 
Of ling’ring virtue still will stay 
liong after her bright iiidiieiice 
Has melted from the soul away. 

Here while I look upon the scene 
And think how vain my youth has been 
I seem to hear the spirit-tone 
Of innocence which long has flown. 

And feel as though her light were come 
To guide my wayward spirit home. 

If ill the eye an unshed tear 

Like hoarded treasure long has slept 
Here, at this place of sorrow, here. 

Unseen, iinmocked ’tis sweetly wept. 

If in the heart, a stifled sigh 

The gathered growth of heavy years 
The dark regret for days gone by. 

Still lingers there, too deep for tears. 

If the aspiring, gentle mind 

Hath suffered from the cold world’s wrong. 
If sorrow’s serpent form hath twined 
Around the aching heart too long. 

Here ! here ! — in g^ef’s own kindred flow 
May the crushed soul in luxury wsep. 

And gazing on the wreck below. 

Half envy such a dreamless sleep* 

It is not long that I have been, 

A wanderer in his clime of woe. 

Yet much have felt and much have seen. 

That lights and dims the soul below. 
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TO AN EAST INDIAN LADY. 
Bringing an only daughter to England for Education^ 


BY SANDFORD ARNOT. 

Fair daughter of a sunny 

From o’er the ocean’s savage roar^ 

Still blooming in thy summer prime 
Welcome to our iiortiierti shore. 

O mildly Idow its wintry blasts 
And snitly fall the frozen shower. 

Around our gen le Iridiaii guest 

Who ne’er before has felt their power. 

Friend of my bosom’s bosom friend! 

Tlio’ here thou meet’st not hearts so kind 
As greet the * in thy native land 
So loved for all thou icfi'st behind. 

Yet some wlio saw those happier hours 
When bright arose thy nuptial morn 
And love had strewn thy path with flowers; 
1 hey will not leave thee here forlorn. 

Mother of beauty 1 Yon rich Fast 
Doth not contain so bright a gem. 

As that which now adorns thy breast 
Like rose bud on the parent stem. 

Though fafed for a while to part 

May lie w ho rules o’er time and spac9 
Restore her to a mother’s heart 
Restore her tom sire’s embrace. 

When lime has changed each infant grace 
To lovely woman’s perfect charms 
There may he all the mother ti ace 
Who clasps her in affection^ arms. 

Thus giiarded by the Almighty hand 
Amid the tempest and the storm^ 

May she revisit her native land 
la mind as lovely as in form. 
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Then farewell dau<rliter of the East 
And -farewell fortune's early dream^ 

My voice is iniite^ my song has ceased 
On mighty Gimga’s sacred stream. 

When years have fled and tears arc shed 
O’er many a friend, and friendship's urn. 
My heart will wander to the land 
To which 1 may no moref return. 

London^ 1828. 


TO A—— S ’ Esq. 

Ten years and more — ten years and more. 
Have glided swiftly by. 

Since first upon our native shore 
We tw ined the social tie. 

And little thought at fate’s command 
To meet upon tliis distant Islnd. 

Ten years and more — ten years and more !— 
A cloud is on my heart ! 

For like the knell of pleasures o’er 
When, Life's best dreams depart. 

These w ords frbm drear Oblivion’s pall 
Dim throngs of shrouded hopes recall. 

Ten years and more— ten years and more ! 

Ihese breathings of the past — 

These murmurs on Time’s twilight shore. 

Far heard o’er memory’s waste. 

Arrest awhile the dreaming ear 

Like sounds that home-sick wanderers hear. 

Ten years and more — ten years and more ! 

With sad reverted gaze 
1 mark the long road travelled o’er 
In anguish and amaze ! 
flow many a fearful path Was crost ! 
flow many a dear companion lost ! 

Ten years and more — ^ten years and more. 
Have all been overcast ; 

And yet ’tis idl^ to deplore 
The darkness of the past ; 

’Twere better thht my soul should hail 
The stars that pierce the future's veil. 

March, 1830. 


D. L.U. 
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A LAY JOCUND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CALCUTTx\ MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

Albeit you will find the under-given Stanzas decidedly irregular 
as touching the metre ; yet will you, per contra^ fall in with, aa 
you go on, a considerable quantity of pathos in the version, and 
a vast deal of information in ^the notes ; — ^where Lord Porchester 
was pleased to put all that Ae'had, worth mentioning, in his poem 
of the “ Moor.” If your Printer will only stand my friend in the 
business, and your readers will sweetly lake for granted, not 
only that all faults are his, but that I, the Author, am not capable 
of committing any, I think the article may be contrived to be 
thrust down tlie gentle subscriber’s throat, without any other 
mischief accruing than a temporary' (and, in warm weather, a not 
disagreeable) inflammation of the fauces and epiglottis. 

Your Printer does not amivss, as far as 1 am concerned; but 
there is a fiend employed by the Bengal Hurkaru, who caused 
me to say set instead of ,9/Y, in my last effusion (taken from your 
No. 1.) and made me rhyme and last together, in a manner 
not at all my wont, and in breach of the canons appertaining to 
criticism. You will find that those readers who regularly pay 
their subscriptions (may they live a thousand years !) will be mucii 
betfer satisfied with a correct impression of their quantum of 
letter press,” than one in which the gaunt compositor has had 
it all his own w ay, like a spoiled child introduced at dinner 
time ; and that but small allowance will be made by even the 
non-payers (may they live till they do pay t) for the bare possi- 
bility of all your contributors not writing so clear and clerkly a 
hand as 1 do. Let, therefore, the needful be done verbatim, 
literatim, et punctuatim — of all punciuatim, for I have 

known, in my time, a dash of a yard long put in for 9, hyphen 
(tiniest of lines!) and many other disasters of the type; too nu* 
merous to be detailed, excepting in catalogues. Another thing 
'is that you will find the jovial souls who dont pay, will be com- 
plaining' presently, of your not giving them quite pp.^ enough, 
(let, one of your imps explain that, in a note, to the uninitiated) for 
the net sum of four roopees ; whereforeit might be prudent to stop 
their mouths with the “ Births, Deaths, and Marriages,” as even 
, the most incurious have a strange fancy for beholding, en masse 
the names of those fellow creatures who have been ^ let in” dur- 
ing the month, for any of those ever-coming-to-pass occurrences.. 

Adieu, for the present. 

reb. im, 1830. R. A. M‘N. 

^ Pages* Prmtfix'fi Devil. 
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A SORT OF A LAY JOCUND, ON MY RETURN TO INDIA. 

BY CAPTAIN McNAGIITEN. 

once Rgein. thou realm of sun, 

And the burning western gale ! 

Once more (my terra of furlough done)* 

Ncrse of CALoarc, hail ! * 

I’m still upon thy sudorous co'ast. 

With warmest welcome greeted. 

And by two years of British frost 
In no degree unhealed. 

But far from me be discontent— 

From me, who hate to shi\er — 

When, ere 1 left thee, 1 had spent 
(Nor lost an inch of liver) 

Some twelve “ hot winds,” and soaking rains,” 

Where the prickly heat” so itches ; 

And never felt a fever’s pains. 

Nor rheumatism’s twitches. 

With purse and heart in lightsoraenesg 
As like as any itvo peas 
I left the land of sixpences. 

And steer’d for that of roo-peelii^ 

(Lurtis a non lucendo) wheie 
The extra Suh"^ derided. 

Is told he sumntnously may fare 
On balta sub-dividedf. 


And thus I sang, a« we unfurl’d 
The sails, and weigh’d the anchor. 

My vale to the western world,—— 

Mid countenances blanker 
Than mine t (which was not blank at all) 

And midst the Mates’ deep curses. 

And middies’ squeak, and Boatswain’s bawl— * 
In these affecting verses. 


*As some of mv allasions may rsquira elucidaloa, for the of the mere Eng- 
lish peruser, 1 shall convey him the needful through the medium of notes. Aa 
trt, or supernumerary Sub is s Lieatensnt or Ensign, who, all at once S[>penriQg 
eyes, of his ruler, has been civilly requested to “ stand tt ease,” end 
from perplexing himself about promotion tor the preseoU He is, in faet, 
H pepelfe speoimeu of an Indian luxury. . , . 

f Half Batts,— every one knows wbst that meson. 
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FAKEWKLL TO ENGLAND, 

Farewell, old Enc^land ! once again 
I quit tby curious clime ; 

But not to soothe a lover’s pain. 

Call I my muse to rhyme. 

From lover’s pain, and patriot’s qualm. 

My candid Jireast is free ; 

And, sooth to say, requA-ea no balm. 

At parting thus from thee. 

1 love thee, too, as well as most 
Of thy haranguing crew ; 

And when I change thy fog-veil’d coast 
For skic'^ of gentle blue, • 

Thouoh no salt tears my eyes may blind. 

I’ll leave, when 1 depart, 

A thousand loutler tongues behind— 

But not one truer heart. 

I’ll leave the patriot Whig to rave, 

The patriot Had to roar ; 

The first will thee from ruin sa%'e. 

The lasi — ran do no more! 

While men like Bentham, Dan, and Shiel, 

Protect thine ancient glories. 

My exil’d heart at ease may feel,— 

So, devil tiike the Tories! 

But people must have some regret, •, 

When thus they’re forc’d to roam!— 

Well, I have not been inside yet 
Saint Paul’s capacious dome ; 

I’ve been in town” a year, and more. 

And yet I never w^ent 
To hear the beasts at cross’s roar. 

Nor climb the moniunent I 

I have not heard the bells of bow. 

Though once> I’m told, they rang ♦ 

Nor thought it worth my while to go 
And learn to spar and slang. 

No tw'o legg’d lion” have 1 seen 
And oi^jy one of four. 

And yet in London town I’ve been 
A year, and some tiling more 1 

* Thtaa balls ring, like any thing, on the installation of a eettain Bishop, fl for- 
get wbethor be id Loadooi or not) and blossad it tho aarof tht Coaknef wbieb then 
hsareth tbfnit 
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FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


I have not heard the Rayiiers sin<]j 
(Four suir^ers and their sister) 

Nor seen Broeard's bewitching flings 
(I'm sorry now I miss’d her) 

I never went to Crockford’s Hell, 

AVhere there's tlic devil to pay ; 

Nor cut what could be call'd a swell. 

On four half crowns a day. 

IMine ears have not heard Mister Brougham, 
111 J>aw Court, or Saint Stephens; 

Nor <ax-rrp<'lling Joseph Hume 
Declaim against a grievance. 

Canning I've neither heard nor seen 
(And iiow*Tiiy chance is over) 

N or have I in the steamer been 
Betwixt Boulogne and Dover, 

Tlie King and I have never met, 

1 know not one has bleu ; 

I scan e can fell by aigbt, as yet, 
llie Prince of ^Fatel•loo. 

A hundred things I've left undone, 

A hundred things unseen ; 

And yet in England's rain and sun 
A year, and more. I’ve been ! 

I’ve not yet walk’d beneath the Thames, 

And only once above it : 

The diadem has liad new gems. 

Since Blood tiied to remove it; 

But I have not, upon my soul, 

Jts radiance been to see ; 

For half a crown, to view the whole. 

Was far too much for me- 

No ! — I have not seen half the sights. 

Nor half the great ^ cha-ricters — 

Saint Giles's c]ock.'s transparent lights. 

And several famous actors. 

1 have not tasted Wright’s Champaign* 

Nor been a prize .fight backing ; 

And, lo! J’ve tried to shine, in vain. 

My boots with ^ya^^cn’s blackings 

Farewell, Old England ! D. I. O* 

Tlie y^ar brings round the crisis j 
v seen the last of frost and snoWj 

And ice— *but not of ices. 
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No twilight parts the day and night, 
III yon far eastern clime; 

Anil Fahrenheit is far-in-height. 
Three fourths of all the time. 


In England — dear ! — I had forgot ! — 

I never have been robb’d ! 

My watch, though oft un-watch’d was not. 
By any means lui -fobbed. 

Nay, even at the liorticulfural show, 

1 liad not my pockets pick’d ; — 

Unless the guinea I paid to go. 

Means that, in language strict ! 


I am sailing away — ah ! woe is me ! 

VVitliout viewing the caineleopard ; 

Or having gone over the Tweed, to see, 

James Hogg the Ettiick shepherd. 

I refused a ticket to Alinack's once. 

And miss’d a Saint George’s marriage ; 

And politely declin’d Mr- Burst-all’s chance. 

Of being blown up in his cariiage^. 

Had £ gone after half w^hat 1 might have seen, 

( Vs to cash — could I better disperse it) 1, 

Might have view’d, for a bone-us, the man so leanf. 

And the Gower Street University. 

As a Nur>>ery of Letters” 1 hope this last. 

Will take care — poor H. V. and W ! — 

As you’ve been so abus’d by the Cocknies past, 

'i'hat the Cocknies to come sha’nt trouble you. 

But why these omissions enumerate now. 

When I’ve had such an opportunity ; 

Ere 1 enter’d a sliip which had turn’d her prow. 

From Heal to the Indian comiiuinity ! 

I go, as freely as blow'eth the wind. 

Which drives me from thy coast ; 

^ Nor cast one lingering look behind. 

Or only one — at the most. 

“ • Mr.B.’s Steam Carriage did partially explode (in virtue of his ominous simame; 
during one of its early trials, doubt ^be name is calculated to act aa a deter- 
ment upon the minds of those who are curious in prognosticks 1 
t The living Skeleton, poor devil ! He must have been literally virtuous, and 
forcibly so, considering how iopossihle it would Ikave been tlox him to have 
“ sinned in the desh.” 
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A cosmopolite I — His in truth all one, 
\N'here I chance to stick iin my spoon ; 

I broil with content in a Bengal sun. 

And rejoice in an English June. 

I affect not the maladie dii pays, I own. 

Nor ill choosinir a clime am rigid ; 

But quietly melt in the torrid zone. 

Or bluely congeal in the frigid, 
t 

So my native land, good night ! — or if, 

You would rather. III say good morning ! 

I am happy to tell you the breeze is stiff. 
And the pilot has given us warning. 

I go ! — widi a heart too light to swell, 

1 sail ! — with a tearless eye ! — 

Land of Umbrellas, Pare thee well ; 

Land oi’ caught colds, ^ good bye ! 


*Twas thna. old India ! that I bade. 

Thy Mistress Kealni adieu ; 

And again in sight of thy banian shade, 

I carol a greeting to you. 

Clime ! wliere flie baboo, fat and fair. 

The skin which contains him oileth ; 

Where no Ioiii:er. from opium, love, or despair. 

The Suttee in her own soot broilethf. 

* K«aUy one would think that the people at borne, in nine cntes ont of ten, blew 
their respective noses, for no other purpose than to have it to say '* I have caught 
a cold,” or “ I woudwr wh«r$ I cauu:ht this cold,” or ** dear me ! what a cold I have 
caught !” It is the eternal phrase, and 1 look upon the Londoners particular to 
be a sneezing: nation. The simplest remedy I ever heard of for the afflictive disease 
was given by a waggish friend of mineintlie following laconicism. ** 1 have caught 
a cold,” said the hoarse mau, ** what bad 1 best do with itl” ** Lot it go, again,” 
was the very satisfactory reply. 

t 1 have iiot yet by any means made op my mind as to whether I shall praise or 
blame Lord William for the abolition of the vidual slaughter here brought upon the 
carpet, on the authority of whim, and Oddity Hood ; for if I ever turn liberal 
(and what for uo? as Peel and Philpotts have done before me !) J shall be 
extremely disposed to look upon it as a tyrannical infringement of the liberty of 
the subject. He might have gained faia point in a more comprehensive, pbilo* 
Sophie, and liberal manner, by puttings prohibition ^a sort of tariff^on the raw 
material ; that is to say, by promulgating an ordinance against Hindoo marriages 
themselves, and thus effectually putting an end to the aapply of widows for 
the funeral consumption. Kotbingjikt striking at the root of an evil ; but as to the 
pTo^cakunating petitions of those sleek and ukorious Tagortfs and Dutti who still 
tain abngering affectioii for the old dtatapr, 1 should not« and 1 were the Governor Ge- 
neral, either in or ont of Councili he disposed to pay much serious atteu^on to them , 
Ijplteyi they were either countersigned by the wives, or enlarged by a olsttsf on tlie 
gHte&pM of the same sauce being good for the gandor and ,ths gooee, proTidingior 
mwwm also being served up, «s garnish on similar oeouions* . , , 
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Where the Palacod bouse stands^ check by jovrl. 

With the hiitf from the dunghili plaster'd ; 

(The Cliiim vase by the crockery bowl !) 

And the m?iny by the few are master’d. 

Where the females straddle their legs divine^ 

As they ride before their cruppers^ 

Land of the iindecanted wine ! 

And (he beef and mutton siippersf ; 

Our heaps of midnight meat to see^ 

The turkies; hams, aiicf geese ; 

The saddle, sirloin, r ound, — oh, me ! 

And the hike-warm gravy grease : 

Slippers like these, could they but view, 

111 such a perspiring land, 

(As the Duke exclaim’d at Waterloo) 

What would they say in England 

But yet I love thee passing well. 

Though 1 laugh at thy ball-room food ; 

And, pleased, on thy breakfast charms 1 dwell. 

And avouch that thy dinners are good : — 

Were good, at least, till the bcUta prun'd. 

By a hand most slj^rnly impartial, 

Inflicted a deep and a cureless wound 
On the pride of the dinner-martial ! 

I feel no harm in thy noonday sun. 

And 1 often enough have liied it. 

When a beefsteak plac'd on an iron gun— 

The glow of t^e gun had fried it ! 

* Let it not be told in Gath (norindeed,inaDy civilii^ed country) that tins hentietie 
alludes to wftitslega.' Nevertbeless I am incUned to believe that the beat riding man- 
ner adopted by the indegenoua femtde of the East, upon equestrian occasions, is by 
no means the worst plan of the two, acientiheally speaking* Au rette 1 have not de- 
lineated them as riding ** befoieihtir cruppers,” from an idea that they ever rode be* 
hind thein, aa the pilUoned oouris of the west are in the habits of doing (atm cura 
post equltem ! as some mysogyraist observed) but simply because there was a great 
moral necessity f^or procuring a proper*rhyme to ** suppery/' and if any one can do 
it'b6tt0r— why let him. 

t Kather a striking appearance our black and many shaped bottlet have gliding 
round the table, some clad in white, and some in red inexpressibles* Ot^rs egain in 
party colored raiment, alt dripping wet for frigorific purpotes ; and giring rise to 
little ami table poUoqui^ in this vein 'GsntlsmSN,— allow me the honor of taking 
wise with yon» Mjss 1 “ with much pleasure— X’U take hssr/’ 

Aa to the more view stly portions of an Indiln henaltory repast on htU ni(^tii * 
It really it ah interesting sight to behold three hundred, or y^re Ipdy twenty 
^ere,*’^majrlng themselves around the alaughterodbeop^oni^^,p^ttbe noon of day 
end setting soricusly to work at a hot supper which %,||^dorghif to make 0 

tenantry dthher (Ox and all) on occasion of aome bris»Ja|nO|’’jOMin to pantfojr 
twenty .pne**^ Hokr Gunter of Bood Street I kow rk^SSpOSifO^ Ude ! 1 1 

'^nold pettily on seeing it I 
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I have tfaveH'd thy plains and jungles through^ 

When the mercury hath not been low'r, 

(It shows what a good thick skull can do) 

Than a hundred and twefity^fout. 

And I cannot say that 1 felt any worSe> 

Then why should 1 damn the clime. 

Which it seems so greatly Uie fashion to cmrse^ 

Without either reason or rhyme ? 

And I think it would be just as well for some. 

If the non>content8 were sicker. 

That promotion, which naw is rather bum-drum. 

Might then be the least bit quicker I 

1 swear not at ^11^’ at the Mussulman race. 

Nor thrash the defenceless Hindoo, 

As riffs '^ — a hot headed, puerile race, — 

When they first their career begin do. 

If 1 find myself cheated a little or so, 

1 pocket the loss with patience. 

For rascals ten times huger, I know, 

Are in much more civilized nations. 

1 do not for ever repine, because, 

There is much I am here without 
No Milford oysters open their jaws,^ 

And there’s no very good brown stout 1 
1 have no post chaise, — I have no hotel,~ 

1 have no R. A.’s chef d’oeuvres ; — 

And I’ve quitted the sweets of L. E. L. 

For Torrens’s dry manaeuvres ! 

For vernal breezes, my brow to bless, 

1 have blasts from the desert borders ; 

For new Scotch Novels, all wet from tire press, 

1 have (Papoe !) the General Orders. 

I see amateurs, stf3ad of Kemble and Kean, 

And (enough one’s senses to pester) 

A' huge man-woman, where my eyes A<lt;e seen. 

Thy adorable clay. Miss Chester 1 

* Grip, — I cannot help the ignorance of a reader to any elucidation of this word. 
It means a new comer — a freshman ; — and while no one ia taken to be Out Of bis ** grif* 
finage/’ until the expiration of twelve calender monthi from the day of his arrival 
in Calcutta, there be some who continue in it all their livua. Those be the happy 
few who never grow any wiser, and who are as easily after twenty-two years 
aervice, as on the day of their landing. A griffinesa,iiow is a remarkalAy interest- 
ing creature ; and to see her, on the first few moruiugaof her stay in India, at the 
beauteous age of seventeen f having juat passed the mread-and-buttety cycle) with 
her damask cheek all blotched and bitten by the envied lUnsqoito ; one of her cruel 
^^es l^M upUke a a German putf;and bar lily oebk pHckly healed, ac if her 
been Btioking pins into U all nighty ia really a veiy desiriblu enjoyment 
Afllm epicure in fismale lovelinew. I always liked % pretty end tnsan to 

for the time to come. ^ 
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For Pasta’s tone^ iVe a naiitch girl’s sqjaal]^ 

And for parliamentary speakings 

The toto ccrIo of the large tovrn halU 
When the liberal brains are leaking. 

In place of the west end show rooms gay^ 

Tve the pursers’ omtiiiim gatherum ; 

A Buggy instead of a cabriolet. 

And my chops have no Trueiitt to lather’em* 

No question that these plivadons are sad. 

And a great deal more'l could mention ; 

But to balance what’s not with what is to be had>. 
Was, is, and shall be my intention. 

And strongly I urge the bland reader to take. 
Example from e’en such as I am • 

Whatever turns tip, still the most let him make^ 
And have, for Ids rule — C abfe Dieii. 


TALE OF A CASTLE. 

In the fertile and pleasant county of t . and not many 

miles from its Cathedral city, is situated the castle of -—-—one 
of those gothic remnants which still exist in their pristine 
strength and rudeness of architecture, and which as succeeding 
generations of men have crumbled away still stand forth in vigr 
orous old age as objects alike of veneration aii(ldread» ^ Near this 
Castle is a mansion of the Elizabethan school which.by its fantastio 
peaks and turrets offers a curious, contrast to the solidity and sim- 
plicity of the castle itself. Nor is the contrast lessened when the 
spectator descends from the house to the terraces in front of it, 
along which the passion-flower and jasmine and creeping rose 
have in latter days been carefully trained, while below them are 
to be seen, large gardens and conservatories, with a well trimmed 
and weU levelled; bowling green^ 

In the valley below the river, winds on his- to meet the 
pceaii>i and in the distance the venerable spires of the Cathedral 
gratify and sooth the* eye ; nor can they fail to awakeu.ten thou- 
sand associations to him who is mindful of, his.oi|Uiifr^’s annals, 
and who has no^orgotten the rash act by which an English So- 
vereign, awnge/hi^if on the pride of an churchman. 

Nwis the deen and melancholy tone, of the .CathEodira} Bell wholly 
wiftout its e&ct on the pagination, -ns in thaH^t45M time of 
l^igbUwhp the animated world'inMSi'sunh^ to it pours its 
mosiq on the breene, ^and re-choiiE^.thrM^ the^eserted apai^tr 
went! .of toe castle, conjures up tonus <tf:Ladyes and 
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gallant knights who in other times have revelled beneath its walls 
in all the pride of beauty and dignity of strength. 

But many long years have now elapsed since aught save the 
bat or the owl have inhabited the castle. The mansion adjoining 
it is now inhabited by the owner of the castle and domains while 
the venerable structure itself is deserted and neglected. There ' 
it stands precisely as it may have stood some 800 years ago, 
save that the ivy which has overgrown it, now covers the latticed 
windows from which the fair nymphs of those days listened to 
the serenades of knights, or that tim ramparts and buttresses from 
which the stout man at arms directed his cross bow are now the 
biding places of the dove and the pigeon. 

At the end of the Park which surrounds the castle is a spacious 
Heronry and often bath niy fancy as the Herons glided through 
the air, reverted to the good old times when the stout knight and 
his buxom bride, the squire and the page, the falconer and his 
train sallied forth in joyous procession to try the courage and 
training of their Jer-Falcons, their Sacrcs and Lanners, or the 
stately bird, who now, alas ! for modern improvements ! pursues 
undisturbed his vocation of fishing unless interrupted by some 
brother votary of the Gentle science/* But enough of this des- 
cription : should you, reader, be desirous of seing the spot I have 
attempted to describe, and if you are but fair and sentimental 
most happily will I conduct thee to it ; for I you must know am 
one of those unhappy mortals who possessed of more sensibility 
than sense are destined to be the sport of a world of visions. 

The origin of this my peculiar temperament may in a great 
measure be ascribed to the scenes amid which my careless 
childhood strayed,^ in the abovementioned castle and mansion, 
and where I dici not fail to imbibe deeply the dreams of suj^rsiition 
which the castle and itV traditionary tales are calculated to ex- 
cite. It was of course haunted : the western tower was said to have 
been the scene of s(^e dismal tragedy and some of the more cre- 
dulous of its visitor^ ItavC' imagined they could trace on its oaken 
floor the neverfadin^ spots of human blood. My credulity had fully 
assured tne of the ideality of this fancy, and it was on this account 
that I used to select the haunted tower as my favourite vetreat, 
where I would sit watching the bright orb of day as it descended 
to the western :4rates, and then as the pale moon lit lip the 
heavenly vault, iny time of Miss and reverie comihenwdj-4ill my 
brain b^ame as complete a chaos as that described W Milton. 
^The most krdent wish' which then occupied mind was to 
discover in the tower in question some clue to the tils of * Wood 
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turn had fallen by the hand of his half-brother, the lover of hia 
wife — but what had been the fate of the brother, tradition had 
left wholly untold. 

Fortune at length befriended me in my researches. As 1 was 
one day running a tilt with an old lance against the walls of the 
■tower I struck upon a stone which appeared to move->.4Uu>tfae? 
blow, and the fastening gave way and disclosed to my enchanted 
eyes a flight of steps which I immediately ddbcended wad 
which led me to a small squaijp apartment— empty as I im^oed 
of all save dust and cobwebs«^On further search however I dis* 
covered a small oaken box firmly secured with iron clasps and 
but little afiected by the lapse of years. At first I must own 
an indistinct notion of its containing treasure or jewels flitted 
across they mind but on raising it from the ground its lightness 
convinced me there could be little in it but paper and 1 accords 
ingly conveyed it upstairs where with considerable labour I for.* 
ced it open and found — imagine my delight — a parchment scroll) 
inscribed. “ The narrative of H. de Warren — Lord of the cas- 
tle of A. D. 1676.’’ It was with some difficulty and trouble that 
I at last deciphered the precious document, as the ink was faded 
and the hand crabbed. It appeared to have been written by the 
hand of him whose career it narrated ; in some pai^ the letters 
were well and regularly formed but in others the agitation of the 
writer had communicated itself to his Pen^ and the blots of ink 
and of tears (such at least I supposed them to be) were frequent. 
It commenced as fidlows — 

“ Whoever thou art that hast penetrated the retreat in which 
is deposited the narrative of my guilt and suflering, whether 
thou hast as yet been uncontaminated by the passions which mas- 
tered me or whether thou too hast owned their sway — ^attend 
to the warning which my history will convey — attend and shim 
my example. 

I was bom in this castle of an honourable name and race in 
the year of our. Lord 1620. Calamity early beset me, for .my, mo* 
ther who was my fatiier’s second wile expired in giving .fadiih to 
me, and to tiiis want of a fostering hand to guide and vegtrfHn my. 
impetuous temper do I chiefly attribute the subsequenf jimsfor- 
tunes of my life.- 

‘ My Father indeed who was the owner of the Castle and of tho 
domniBattadi^to it, ever treated me with tiie greattot afiection, 
but hia%M not the spirit which could obtain a> owatery over 
mine, mr fathom ‘treachery which lay concieided in the bo- 
tom of his elder spu I His son I what feelings the name even 
BOW kindles within me. Yes ! he had anot^ smi and that son 
was doomed to be the curse of mymastmice the demon of my 
fefe. hi ysara he wee ceosideraMy my niqmrior but as tfan 
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world said, and as my accursed vanity believed, infermr itt 
personal appearance and mental qualltms. But to pass ovw 
the years of Boy-hood and to proceed to the events which in* 
flnenced so entirely my future life ! shall content myself with 
relating that in the year 16^ the- good old knight my Fa- 
ther was gathered to his ancestors and his son and heir of the 
age of thirty succeeded to the title and estates. I too conti- 
nued to res^ here and t^ugh eur pursuits and habits were 
widely different, our time passed (Smoothly enough. Whilst he 
was mostly occupied in sports of the held, it was my greatest 
pleasure to wander by myself though the domain attached tn 
this Castle, conjuring up fantasies and visions of olden times 
and revelling in what he affected to despise — ^the {deasures of the 
Imagination. Contiguous to this Castle was the mansion of 
another knight, of equally honourable family with ours, but whose 
estate was embarrassed by a course of reckless extravagance and 
hospitality. He had passed much of his youth in foreign coun- 
tries, and had married when in Italy a fair Italian, who posses- 
sed all the beauty of that Land of Poetry and Heroism andr 
whose passions were of that ardent nature which the inhabitants of 
this northern regtonean neither feel nor appreciate. But the knight 
and his consort have long since sunk to the Tomb, and little do 
I heed their memories. I think not of them as 1 wander through 
the deserted apartments of this Castle, for what are they to me ! 
No 1 there is another . name which dwells upon my soul, anothes 
form which flits across my niind! It is the form of Tbyiwa) 
of their only child, of my first and only love ! of her who died the 
victim of our guil^. passion, of her— ^and caa 1 write the word) 
who was the wife of my Mother ! I attempt not to pourtray 
what were her charms, or what her mental beauties I They ar» 
ei^aved indelibly on my heart — ^they have entered deeply into 
my soul ! 

. I shall pass.over in a few words the history of< my love .for her. 
Was it unpwdonable that in the bloom of youth and ardour 
of passion 1 should become enamoured of a being chaste and 
beautfful as the aagehi of light, and who requited mv pas- 
sion by a love pure as eeoihly love can be 7 The time at length 
arrived when it became necessary for me to proceed to College, 
io fiftdet to undergo the usual course of study piwparatory to 
IHf entering theprofession of the law- 1 wdUl reooUe^ even now 
fhe forebodiojM which crossed my mmd as 1 hade adiAnfnr tbo 
first time, to Thpsa. There was amutual dcendof scHneimpfn- 

g evil , which .depressed, ow siurits and rendered oMr parting 
Ifidistresring. But davs passed amhnuMdhs rolled en.. -.1 
weevwiitg my tranqi^uty iff rmind nndiV daily, looking for 
^ olXbycsa, ,«Tbfiy newr nune^^^jyint^ 
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fjflisSibfiate as they were^ continued unanswered^ till as I was one 
day doubting and conjecturing what might to the cause of her 
silence, I received a short and too civil letter from my brother, 
inviting me to be present at his approaching nuptials with— 
Thyrza. Farther than this I read not — dimness mpfiemed to 
obscure my eyesight. My frame trembled with an agonr which 
I thought would be it’s last. I saw not — spoke not — felt aot^ 
nor did I shed a tear. From that moment a passfon sprang up 
within me to which 1 had lytherto been a stranger. Ifelt iuy 
whole moral composition changed within me. There was a con-^ 
stant knawing at my heart which sufiered me to rest neither by 
night, nor by day. It was the passion of revenge, and 1 felt 
there was no peace for me until it should be gratified. 

I returned a polite answer to my brother^ affectionate letter; 
hoped he would excuse my absence from his nuptials, and conclu« 
ded by wishing him every happiness with his Thyrza. I must own 
my hand would with ditficuUy write that word, but it was written^ 
and I remember smiling in bitterness of soul at the expression. 
Some months after I again visited this castle. The interviews I 
had with her convinced me of her innocence and my brother’s trea* 
chery, he bad palmed upon her tales of my faithlessness and want of 
principle ; he had intercepted letters and had in my name returned 
answers which shocked her virtue and delicacy and which none 
but he could have invented, and had at length persuaded her pa<* 
rents to force her to marry him. 1 staid not long in that mansion 
but my revenge was ample. It is now many years since my 
heart nas ceased to respond to the notes of affection, since my 
worldly habits have preponderated over my noble feelings, butmy 
nerves even now tremble, my heart even now beats with a quicks 
er motion when I think of my last interview with Thyrza. The head 
which reclined on my shomder — ^the eye, which moist with tears 
was expressive of all that was noble and affectionate,— the hair 
which loosened from its clasp waved in long and graceful tresses 
down her neck — the band which locked in mine commuuioated 
its warmth to my inmost soul — these — and the words of afiectioa 
issuing from her wounded spirit were the attractions i Ibeu was 
a witness to — and which are now buried in the sjfeiit ^tombj 
Some weeks after that parting the remains of Thyrsa'were con- 
signed to the vault of this castle. From a note I found here 
tmtten in her hand I learnt she had taken tee resolution of de- 
stroying herself rather than submit to the embraces of the man 
she abhorred, andi^or mangled remains iwhich wete found in the 
castle yaid too ptoialy bore evidence to tee^manneF of her death. 

It is now upwards of twenty years smte the events occurred 
which I am relating, and since teat Nil have been engaged in 
the biiqr of Me and many and various are tee scenes I 
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bare witnessed but these events are still fresh in my memoty as 
if I was relating a tale of yesterday— as if she still existed— as 
if I still loved. 

But he, the curse of my existenee, the fiend whose withering 
countenance even now harrows iq> my soul, must he not be ex- 
piatir^ in Mmther world the crimes he committed in this ? I 
sometimes in my dreams re-act the Tragedy which ended in his 
death : 1 fancy myself once more engaged in mortal combat 
widi him. I see even now the deep wound with which my t^ty 
weapon pierced his breast. 1 see and enjoy the agonies depicted 
on his grim and ghastly countenance, and as I wake to the con- 
sciousness that this is not all a dream, but that it is the workings 
of my soul depicting scenes which km>e happened 1 shudder at 
the recollection of , wees occasioned by my passions, and 1 weep 
—not for him but for lliyrza. 

I am now under an assumed name Lord of this castle, which I 
have purchased, for after the death of Thyrza and of him, I em- 
barked the whole of my fortune in merchandize and quitted the 
land of my fathers. I became rich in the riches of the world but 
these only increased my poverty of enjoyment. I have journeyed 
through almost all the countries of the west, nor has the eastern 
world been nnvisited by me : I have seen those regions of pomp 
and superstition where the religion of Mahomed flourishes: I have 
stood by the walls of Constantinople and have listened to the 
roaring of the black waves ; I have become acquainted with 
the wandering tribes of Arabia and huve bartered my merchan- 
dise with the. wild inhabitants of the desert, but what were they 
tp me ? I have visited the land of Gods and Men, of Poetry and 
Passion. — Italy, but beautiful as it is and well as it deser\^ the 
encomiums bestowed on it, I saw not in it any other excellence 
than that' Thirza derived W migin from it. She, alone occupi* 
ed my thoughts, she alone ruled in my imagination^ — and now at 
the age of forty when the generality of men are in the vigor of 
life as I drag , my exhausted frame plong the corridors of this 
castle I fancy the name of Tiiyrza is. waited tome oii the wings 
of every wind, 1 appear to hold converse with her M of old, and 
as of old she smiles upon me ! ^ ‘ * 

Those have never loved, apd I haVe heard and. teiad that 
such have existed, those who have never felt ^ ioflaenoe of this 
passion, its doubts, its hopes, its iestn, they 'perehanoe may look 
igmn jne as a weak and feneifiil mortaL JUat them do so, let 
timm boast of their firmnera and (^cisa; I aovy tliem not : but 
tboas 'who have, known What it is. to link their sotd 

daughter of emth, wbft have cheiidied tlud ardent and 
MNpnng afiection whidi m.in itself suffieientmid mure than 

,p||tBient for existenee, thoM, wim hate ia moUtk ga|«ed w 
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ardent flame^ who have by slow and dubious steps advanced from 
the uncertainty of «daubt and hope, and become assured that tho 
one dear object smiles on them ; those who have arrived at this 
stage of happiness and then, when the cup was about to be pre- 
sented to them, overflowing with the nectar of enjoyment, have 
seen it suddenly dashed to the earth by some fatal and malicious 
power ; those who have thus lived and suffered, will pass a lighter 
judgment on my failings aii(^ will perhaps not withhold a tear to 
my memory ! # 

♦ ¥ 4 ^ ♦ 

Thus much I could decypher of the scroll, the rest was per- 
fectly illegible, and as I laid it down I confess I in some measure 
assented to the appeal conveyed in the last pentence, emanating 
as it evidently did from a “ mind diseased” and ill at peace with 
itself. 


MODERN SHAKSPEARES. 

(From a Correspondent,) 

It is impossible to witness without indignation the mutilated 
Editions of Sliakspearethat are published in foreign countries. 
Those pieces which have been, what is called, dramatised for 
the modern English stage, have in the opinion of the best judges 
been deteriorated in proportion to the departure from the text of 
Shakspeare. But our theatrical adapters are delicate and 
timid compared with the emendators of the continents The fol- 
lowing notice of the “ Lieferung” of Macbeth ; Edited by Meyer> 
and published at Gotha by Henning, in 1824, is taken from the 
'Literatur-Blatt of 3d May, 1825; and the present translation 
both of critic and Editor is almost literal. 

Franz Horn has made the unlooked for discovery that the 
king’s murder in Macbeth, which we have been iu the habit 
of attributing to the seductive splendor of a Crown, is to be 
traced to the violent love which exists betw.ecp, Macbeth 
and his lady : that in reality, the latter incites him to the deed 
from the love she bears her lord, and the lord executes it out 
• love to his lady : Thus — She soliloquizes : 

Metbinks I see thee in imperial splendor 
** Already on thy brow a dazzling diadem 
•* And a Whole country subject to thv nod ! 

How beautiijitl tLou art ! .And 1 toy wife 
Am queen’d by thee and crowned hy thy love ! 

’ Oh fret^ the firize hut hear 1 o’en wer^ 

** With mountains and with chasms girded round, 

** No depth too deep no hill too high for me, 

My pride and love would fill and level both I 

Again her soliloquy on being informed of ihe king’s arrival: 
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** Ah Fitft ! I understand thv distant wink 
And the dark riddle is resolv’d in blood ! 

The king draws nest ! The raven’s self ia hoarse 
** That croaks tb* intelligence of his approach ! 

He conies to me \ How near the pnxe doth Ue ! 

** But dreadful still, the charm that doth divide ns! 

•* How -dreadful 1 and thon hvfstl Macbeth’s wife 
Trembles to pluck what her high wishes grasp—* 

** The golden fruit that fate itself preseuts 1 

Be it 80—1 seite it— I darf the leap—* 

“ Marheth feaps too— Though more from Unte to me 
Than from ambition of that ** golden round”-— 

** In him Love is the fountain of his pride 
In me is pride the fountain of mv love— 

^ And when our love and pride together plar 
** Where is the dam that can obstruct their war— 

** My project rifebs— hold and giant like 

** It stands before my soul in dame ! &c. &e. dec. 

" Out readers know that when Macbeth is told that Macduff 
“ has been brought into the world hy the Cesarean operation, he 
“ is momentarily subdued, but desperation supplants his courage 
“ and he attacks Macduff, who drives him from the stage and 
returns with his head to Malcolm. Shakspeare may perhaps 
“ have preferred this method, in order to make it appear proba- 
ble. or possible, that the tyrant has not fallen like a hero, but 
■“ has been executed like a criminal. This finale, however, is too 
" like the act of a prosing municipal justice to be tolerated by an 
" emendator of such tact as Mr. Meyer. As Macbeth has bo 
" comb a regicide merely out of affection to his wife, he is allow.* 
ed, as a matter of justice, to perish like a warrior, who in dying, 
“ not only takes ample revenge on his opponent, but epjoys the 
full compliment ot military honors : for as soon as his last nurse 
“ is expended, a triumphal procession appears on the stage, the 
“ banners of the army are solemnly spread over the two bodies, 
“ and the piece concludes with the appropriate anthem of God 
'* save the King ! 

Macbeth and Macdujf fighting, 

Mach. ** Hold— I have of thee upon my ehmlder 

•* Enough Begone ! seek for thy sword 

“ Amongst my followers, food, fork now, my body 
Is to all womanborn, impenetrable! 

Macd, 1 hen tyrant ibou hast found in me a birth 
” To break th^ spell. I was not womsn bom 
* ’ But ripp’d untimely from my mother’s womb ? 

Maccr. Cursed ] Cursed be HeU— and Earth and Heaven I 
Hold Macbeth ! hold ! 

„ ^ ^tops—with nprOxsed sword and shield, he la- 

bon tor uttOTance in vain — rage and despair deny him words — 

w his find vent i» a horrid laugh of defiance— 

f ift aitacis Macduff.) a o * 
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*' Now MtcdulT— now is tlia time ! 

“ Onward to Hell ! 

* (Macduff receives the blow on his shield, and the blade 
" of Macbeth breaks from the hilt) 

Mach, ** (bellowing) Ha, Myaword too! 

** (Throwing the handle ai Maedu^*s head) 

** Mar it crash thee ! 

" Macduff (passing his sword through the defenceless 
** Macbeth.) ' • 

** Begun to Satan ! 

Macbeth ( draws in this moment a concealed dagger—^ 
falls, but collecting his remaining strength, rushes on Mac-- 
duff^ and pierces him through the neck,^with the exclama- 
tion : 

** Come with me! 

The warriors fall struggling and roll upon the ground 
in each other's grasp. In the same moment is heard a 
shout of exultation from the ccLstle and volumes of smoke 
and flame issue from the surrendered Dunsinane :) 

macbeth turning his face towards his burning castle^ 
and raising his cleached right hand — bellows :) 

** Cursej*— Cursed— Cursed*- 
« And dies !” 

1 think the above specimen is a chefd’oevre of depraved tasted 
Does this poor German deserve English resentment? — No — in 
preferring his own text to Shakspear’s^ the crime carries the 
punishment along with it.’* 

T. M. 


HIDDEN JOYS. 

Pleasures lie thickest where no pleasures seem^ 
There’s not a leaf that falls upon the ground 
But holds some joy, of silence or of sound ; 

Some sprite begotten of a summer dream. 

The very meanest things are made supreme 
With innate^ecstary. No grain of sand 
But moves a bright and million-peopled land« 
And hath its Edens and its Eves, 1 deem. 

For Love, tbc^jigh blind himself, a curious eye 
Hath lent me, to behold the hearts of things. 
And touched mine ear with power. Thus far or 
Minute or mighty, fixed or free with wing8> 
Delight from many a nameless covert sly 
Peeps sparkling, and in tones familiar sings. 


S, L* 



THE ISLE OF NARCONDAM^ 

The cload-capt IsleofNarcondami 
It rears its summit steep 

A thousand feet above the waves. 

Which round its wild shores sweep* 

A thousand teet aboVe the sea. 

In solitude sublime ; — \ 

So hath it stood, so shall it stand 
Until tbe end of time i 

No human foot hath ever trod 
That wilderness so lone. 

But here the Ka»le monarch dwells 
Of ail undivided throne. 

Ages that shake a world, lone Isle I 
Change not thy rocky brow ; 

Thou wer’t a thousand years ago. 

The same that thou art now. 

Silence amid thy forests hoar, 

Silence within thy caves ; 

Save for the whisperings of tbe breeae. 

The murmur of the waves. 

For ever stand thy parapets. 

Impregnable ^d dread. 

Nor Earthquakes raze thy battlements 
Though thunders scar thy head. 

Fast anchor’d on thy dome of rocks 
Time hath no dates for thee. 

For ever and for ever thus, 

Ty^e of eternity ! 

The same vast ocean at thy feet. 

In sile/ice or in storms ; 

The clouds aye settling round thy bead, ^ 

Of a thousand hues and forms. 

Nor life, nor time, nor space beside*—* 

Thou only say’st ** I am” !— 

..•Supb in its solitude and pride. 

Is the |>eak. of -Narcoadam I 

CAPEL SOUTH. 

* 

* Xbe Islevf NarcondaiQ stands ia the Bay of Bengal; a lofty and maeoessible rook 
covered with the densest jungle. 
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THE BEAR AND THE BASHAW, 

IMITATED 

^vom s iPrentt FauDebillr* 

ENTITT ED 

L’OURS A LE PACHA. 


CHAjRACTERS. 

fl’URKS. 

ShahaBAHAMALTQUE. — The Bashaw, A credulous old foot 
— rather good natnred for a Bashaw, excessively ignorant^ 
dying of ennui and eternally in search of amusement, 
Moostapha. — Another fool — his advis*er, 

Roxolana. — A captive lately received into the Bashaw’f 
Seraglio and the reigning favourite, 

ZULEMA. — Her Confidante. 

EUROPEANS. 

Mr. Bronze. — Ci devant Manager of the West Beckham 
'Company of Comedians — now a merchant, 

Mr. Mark Antony Gubbins. — His co?npanion and parU 
ner, formerly apprentice to a Tallow Chandler, but latterly 
]^rincipal serious hero and poet to the West Peciham Com^ 
pany, 

THE BEAR AND THE BASHAW. 

^ Scene 1st. — A court yard in Shahababamalique’s Seraglio— • 
with a gilded railing at the extremity — a building to the left 
over the door of which is written “ Apartments of the Women,** 
071 the right a stone wall, about the middle of which is 
a gilded grating projecting a little way from the wall, hut 
joined to it — over the grjiting is written Menagerie. A flower 
tree is trained up close by the Menagerie as if against the 
wall, — near the front on the right side of the stage is the 
musnud of the Bashaw, 

At the rising of the CURTAIN, Roxolana, ZulemA and 
other Sultanas enter hastily from different wings. 

All, — Well, what nevA's — what news? 

Zul , — How hiy )se passed the night ? 

Box.— Did tlr. <Jruel andEau de Cologne do him any good ? 
A Sultana,— Ob, they should have given him the heef-steak 
ioaked in turpentine ! 

. Zul, — Alas, my soul tremblee I 
sill. — ^Alas I Alas ! 
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Rox . — TJie last Bulletin announced that he was better. 

2iul . — But that abhorred Doctor will spoil all — he insisted 
that they siiould give him three little dogs and a bushel of car- 
rots to eat. 

A Sultana . — And he too in that weak state ! 

ZuL—l{ is not at all satisfactory. 

J?o.v.-T-rDo they guess who would succeed him ? 

ZuL — Oh madam ! that can be but of little consequence to you^ 

J rou ought to be less apprehensive than any one on account of 
ns loss, if the angel of death s/toutd release him. For every one 
JtiK>\^s tiie rank you hold iu the heart of the Bashaw^ and if you 
would oiil^^ relent — the death of a thousand — 

liox . — Hush — hush — know you not that it is impossible, think 
you 1 can forget that I ain a vide. Though my husband jea- 
lous auvi did persuade me to accompany a lady to Malta, ia 
which vo\age we were picked dp by the Corsair who sold me^ 
sold iue to the Basiiuw — i eaiiiiot forget him — alas niy poor! 
Enter Moostapha. 

Heavens what brings Moostrpha here — looking as scared 
too as he did the night 1 boxed his ears, and put an ounce of 
pepper in the Bashav’s Sherbet. 

Mooaf, — fin great aj/iicilon) — Madam — Ladies — ^is done 
— earth was unworthy of him — ’tis all over — he died with the 
composure of an undertaker — Oh those three accursed little dogs 
and the bushel of carrots — ’tis all over. 

Box. — Ah ! then he is no more. 

Moosl , — Madam you have said it — the Arctic Bear belongs to 
History — he did — mind Ladies — 1 say did exist. 

ZuL — The poor dear clear Bear. 

Moost , — Yes Madam, we shall never see him more. 

(All Weep.) 

Moost . — The wannest friend, the best nul-crackcr — wliat 
an irrepaiable loss for me and the menagerie! Tiie Black Bar- 
bary Ape will certainly comndt Felo de se, and the Rhinoceros 
is alreaily in despair — -nevertheless — I speak it in confidence 
Ladies, the dear deceased had not ciuite all the amiable qua- 
lities to w lii(di he pretended. 

Box . — ^\Vbat Moostapha ! — you who always loved and praised 
him so much V 

Moost . — Loved him — of course I loved liiin, it was tlio 
Bashaw’s orders that every body should love him like a brother, 
and, when His Highness was by, I hope that I made no invidious 
distiuction between them. But the Arctic Bear had whims, he had 
whims — some very inconvenient — and an infinite number of. 
liem — I, who was specially attached to bis person^ have ofteu 
by them. 
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Zuh — Y ou Moostapha — how pray ? 

Moost , — Why he once gave me such a tender embrace that I 
lost my appetite for a fortnight — and another time he rubbed all 
tlie skin oif rny face in an amicable salute with his muzzle — in- 
deed I could say much more on. this subject only I have the most 
profound respect for departed greatness. But Oh, Ladies, the most 
terrible matter is how to break this dreadful event to th^Bashaw. 
My Lord Shahabahamalique is at present in happy ignorance of 
the fatal alfair — and though the best natured Bashaw in the 
world, the Prophet alone knows how a man commanding the 
heads, gullets, and noses of all the faithful in these regions might 
take the death of his favourite. 

ZuL — Besides he woidd have nothing to do. 

Moost. — He might take to decapitatioi> and the bowstrings 
merely to dispel his ennui. 

Rox. — Heavens, he miglii even take to making love ! 

AIL — Horrible ! ! ! 

MoosL — Well Ladies, ours is a common cause — I confide this 
melancholy case to your discretion. 

Rox. — We cannot conceal it from him long. 

Moost. — True, but if he heats of tliis cursed, I mean amiablo 
ariimars death before he has some novelty to distract his attention 
it is all over vvitli some dozen or a score of us. 

Enter a SERVANT.* 

Servt . — Mr. IMoostapha, two Englisli Merchants are at tlid 
gate, they pretend that you have promised them an audienco 
this morning. 

Moost . — Merchants — the beard of the Prophet be blest — the 
very thing — they have all kinds of knick-knacks and curiosities 
for sale, and wc may pick up something, praiseil be the Jack- 
ass of Hourah A1 itasclied. — Let them in — let them in Ali — in a 
fortunate hour have they come — ladies to your apartrneiits, — thoso 
inestimable merchants ! you shall see them by and by, but first 
let me speak to them — come — in — in. 

All enter the Seraglio. 

Enter Bronze and Gobbins. 

Bronze.^ — Come in Gubbins, come in, can’t your— you fool, we 
are near the women’s apartments, are you afraid they will eat 
you. 

Gubbins. — No — why — why should I be afraid, but these here 
Turks makes nothing of pallisadoing one if they fancy one a lit- 
tle toQ handsome, and looking about the walls of their seraglio. 
You recollect what Othello did, that’s all. Besides 1 never sees a, 
woman without thinking of my poor wife, you recollect the lines 
I wrote when she left me to go on board of ship— BearDuclu'^ 
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Bronsfe, — Oh ! perfectly, you called her the aiajjc and onions of 
your existence, and the stuffing of your life. But my dear Gubbins 
sink the Poet, and the principle serious Hero of the West Peck- 
ham Company in the more dignified character of the merchant. 

Oub. — Sink ! — confound them, they sunk me. 

Bronze, — Oh — Psha ! 

Gub.^ YeSy they did though — I had two and twenty shillings 
a week and a pound of dips when I was foreman to old Suet 
the Tallow Chandler — but you to]d(,me that my pen, and not my 
candles ought to illuminate mankind. 

Bronze, — Well you had, you know, been wonderfully success- 
ful in the Footman’s Magazine and contributed three sonnets to 
the Ladies Maid’s Weekly Recreation. 

Gnb. — And so yau proposed to me to take a third share in* 
the West Peckham Theatre, where I was to write the new trage^ 
dies — post the bills, and do principle serious. 

Bronze, — It was a rise above your former situation, quite in* 
estimable. 

Gub , — Inestimable ! — quite ! 7 *-My share of the first night's 
performance was one and four pence, and the third of a pound of 
tripe that a butcher’s boy had pledged for a ticket at the Box Door. 

Bronze , — Why talk of such trifles. 

Gub . — Oh trifling enough asjou say, and I shouldn’t have 
minded only thatlin the strength of being a great actor and e 
l^reat author, I married my poor dear lost wife— as 1 said.. 

" As Hymen bright the nnptua) fillet bound. 

The blue morn laugh’d, and spread a sound around. 

« WhUe’*— 

Bronze. — Yes — that’s all very true, I remember the verseiJj, 
but we have now left the Boards for the exchange. 

Gub, — Yes and a pretty exchange we have made of it, 
quite at par, though, for we had nothing then and we have 
nothing now — ^they can’t accuse us of doing any thing for the 
lucre of gain however. 

Bronze. — Have nothing now ! — Have I not tried a thousand 
times to convince you that a great speculator in the present day 
is only encumbered by property, who would try to sWim a river 
with a hundred weight of gold about his neck, the guinea sinks, 
the bubble floats, the only metal we want is brass, and of that I 
think my Dear Gubby we have a suflScient capital— why Sir; sim* 
pte as I stand here I was the head, or, what is the same thing, the 
t^lof two joint stock companies; One for governing the East In* 
dies l;;y Steam at a saving of a millionper mensem— and another 
f|[ir the piarpDsriSf bringing ready made tea from China bv ea 
It was to have been difitribated bot and hot 
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throughout Great Britain by means of fountains, and people 
M'onld only have had to put milk and sugar to their liking. 

Gub - — Well my dear Bronze rely upon your superior 
genius — for as I said. 

Genius is nui^hty, like a clap of thunder. 

It makes a noise and then the people wonder.” 

And indeed I dont know any thing else we have to rely upon. 

Brvnze , — The returns frorp the Calcutta market. / 

Gub. — Yes, we sent out seventy^two pair of skaites. 

Bronze. — Well, and is there not a man gone out on purposBt0 
inake ice, could any thing be more fortunate ? 

* Gub . — But then the venture we brought with us. 

Bronze . — Sixty dozen of Spruce Beer. • 

Gub . — It all went off — pop. 

Bronze . — Twenty pounds of long moulds. 

Gub . — They have all melted 

Bronze . — A dozen of Cheshire cheeses. 

Gub . — The rats have eaten it all. 

Bronze. — Thr(?e casks of Pale Ale. 

Gub. — It’s all gone sour. 

Bronze.— Oh well Mr. Gubbins— if you go on in that way, 
I wish I had left you to come and seek fqr your wife by yaufr^- 
self. 

Gub . — Now don’t you be huffish. Bronze. You know it was 
half your fault that I sent her away, because you would always 
play Romeo when she play’d Juliet — I couldn’t bear it when I 
myself was principal serious youth — and then poor thing she was 
taken by one of those piratical villains as I described in my son- 
net. 

They shoot with Bomb and Pistol, Drum and Gun I ^ 

Do believe, and think it all quite funny.” 

Lord knows what has become of her, but dont be congrumpher- 
pus — ^you know how I admire your genius. 

Bronze. — Yes, but to have one’s mercantile skill doubted by 
one’s partner, to be supposed incapable of carrying on business 
without a capital — besides Gabby — hadu’t we a beautiful black 
Bengal Bear ? 

Gub. — Aye, but he’s dead. 

Bronze. — So i^cii the better. It saved us the trouble of killing 
him for bis skin, bat never mind what else we ^ve, 1 have l^lente 
and industry, and you have impudence— with auch a stock wo 
cannot fail 

Gub. — I, impudence ?— I assure you there never was a mor^ 
bashful maur-^s I ^ i 
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He has a face where modesty has put on, 

A ruddy glow like gravy of roast mutton^ 

And as he blushes, his two ears and nose is. 

Compared by many folks, to full blown roses.” 

Bronze. — But notwithstanding all that, you know you always 
put yourself forward on all occasions — f aside) 1 must persuade 
him thji^ \ie is a volunteer or he’ll run restive. 

Gnb. — I’m sure Bronze I do no such thing, for as I said in 
my little poem upon a bucking pig|, 

Bro7ize. — Exactly so — but didnMt you volunteer to speak the 
prologue the first night of the opening of the West Peck ham ? 

Gub. — Oh Bronze — Bronze — 1 believe you sent me to do it 
that the boys in the Pit might pelt away all tlie rotten apples and 
oranges before you came on — 1 remember 1 w rote the prologue 
myself. It began “ For your applause,” but I had got no further 
than “For your appl.” — Wlieii a golden pippin came slap into 
my mouth and there I stood gaping like a roasted pig with a 
lemon between his teeth. 

Bronze. — Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! but you really are very venture* 
some. 

Gitb. — That is to say you put me forward on all occasions — * 
and I begin to have almost enough of it. If there is any danger 
to run or blow' to receive — any body to be kicked — it always falls 
to my share — whereas the articles of our partuership say that 
we are to share and share alike — we liave iiad nothing else yet 
to divide and I really wish you w^ould take your portion. I as- 
sure you I never was greedy — so pray doiit stand upon any cere- 
mony, the next knocks and kicks that are going claim ksilf with- 
out scruple — I shaiit be in the least offended I assure you. 

Bronze. — All w ill go right my dear Gubby, if we can only do 
something here in the way of trade. 

Gub. — Yes but I tell you we have nothing to trade with. 

Bronze. — Now that’s no matter in the world, every thing must 
have a beginning — oh, if we had onlj" the man who can sit upon 
air — or a mermaid — or an ice-berg, or any other little curiosity to 
present to the Bashaw. 

Gub. — Yes, but as you know we hav’n’t got them what’s the 
use. 

Bronze. — Hav’n’t got them blockhead — I suppose you’d say 
that to the Bashaw. A precious opinion he would have of us truly, 
but if you do by the immortal Ben Jonson I’ll never see yon 
more. I’ll leave you here by yourself. 

Gub. — Oh Bronze don’t— -don’t talk so. If I was left here by 
myself I should die of fright at my own shadow like the celebra- 
tOd'K#cissus. 

will by Comus, 
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— I>ont,pray dont — T'll do whatever you tell me. 

Bronze, — Well then mind — the firm of Bronze^ Gubbins, 
and Co. can supply every thing. 

Gub, — Every thing? 

Bronze — Yes — from a ship of the line to a paper of pins, 
from a whale to a tooth pick, and from a magazine of gunpow^ 
der to a penny worth ol brown sugar. 

Gub * — A whale — oh Bronze — he41 never swallow the whale ! 

Bronze. — Hush — ^you fool~tliey are <?oming say just as I 
do — obey me — and be ready io take advantage of any favoura- 
ble opportunity. 

Enter MOOSTAPHA. 

[^Speakhig without perceiving BUONZE and Gltbbins.] 

Moosl. — I liave done all I can to suppress the fatal intelli-t 
gence till we get something new to divert the Bashaw’s thoughts, 
and thanks to the Prophet he suspects nothing — I left him occu- 
pied, blowing through a tobacco pipe at some little red fishes in 
a glass jug, and so he is fix’d for at least an hour — now if I 
could only think of something else to amuse him, Oh ! (seeing 
Bronze and Gubbins) there are the Euroj)eaii Merchants. 

Gub, — Yes, merchants without merchandize. 

Bronze, — ^Will you hold your tongue you suicide — (to Moos^ 
tapha) Sir we are your humble servants Bronze, Gubbins &Co« 
have you any commands in our way. 

Gub, — What way is that ? — Oh Bronze ! 

Bro 7 ize , — We have every rarity, curiosity and utility that His 
Highness the Bashaw or their Highnesses the Mrs. Bashaws 
can possibly require. 

Moost , — (Aside) How fortunate ! 

Gub, — (Aside) Now Bronze pray dont go on so. 

Bronze, — Yes Sir — our travelling assortment is pretty large; 
amongst other things we have a pair of slippers that belonged to 
Julius Caesar — Pres ter Jolin's pipe and tobacco box. A young 
mammoth — the eldest Brother of the Great American Sea Serpent 
— and above all the celebrated Black Bear from Bengal in the 
East Indies. 

Gub, — Oh ! what tarrididlers (Aside,) 

Moost,— I am the luckiest of men— my dear friends, you 
are the very people I wanted. The Bashaw condescends to labour 
under an affliction and we wish to divert his melancholy. Any lit- 
tle amusement, any thing curious, any thing to take a prominent 
part in a sort of Fete would be highly acceptable. 

Bronze, — Sir, account yourself lucky that Bronze, Gubbins 
and Co. have arrived in these parts — for a Fete, my partner is the 
Very man — allow me to present my friend to you — he eats fire. 
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Guh. — {Trying to stop him) I am blow’d if I do ! 

. Bronze . — Swallowa spits. 

Gub . — Never swallowed a spit in my life. 

Bronze , — Masticates ^lass bottles and paving stones^ and 
above all dances like an Angel on the tight rope. 

Gub, — (Aside) Ob la — ^you know I dont. 

Brmh^.e, — (Aside) you do you rascal you do, its only taking a 
pole in your hand with a bit of lead at each end, and then you 
moy be quite confident. ^ 

Chib, — YeSy that 1 shall break my neck. 

Moost . — That is not exactly what I meant; the Bashaw hates 
to see people exert themselves, it givers him trouble, he likes that 
sort of amusement that makes one sleep. 

Bronze. — Ah — gront dinner parties for instance, or young 
ladies playing on the Piano Forte. 

Moost , — Nut exactly, but quiet sagacious animals, who spell 
Words, and pick out Ctiriis with their noses, he doats in short on 
wise beasts — and he iiad a white arctic Bear who was the jew- 
el of his eye, and the nutmeg of his uliei^tioris. 

Gub . — A Bear ? — Oh, we had such a beautiful Bear! 

Moost — What does your partner say ? 

Bronze , — He says that we have such a beautiful Bear. 

Gub , — Pm sure now I — 

Bronze , — OIi you don't want to part with him, eh ! — but come 
come Gubbins — he is, I acknowleilge, the existing wonder of 
the world, but then for the general good of the concern we must 

sacrifice our private ati’ections — Gubbins is so fond of him Sir 

(Aside) say so you rascal, say so. 

Gub , — Oh, yt:s very fond of him — (Aside,) Who do you 
mean ? 

b ronze . — He is as his own child to him. 

G7/6.— Yes, he’s my own child, to him Who the devil 

do you mean Bronze? 

Bronze , — In short Sir with dl reverence to the Bashaw and 
yourself — there is not such another Bear in the world. 

Moost , — Can it be possible ? What have you really aB^arlike 
ours ? 

Bronze , — To a hair precisely the same kind of creature ex- 
cept having resided in a warm climate, he is not quite so 
fair as your Bear. 

JMoost , — Oh blackish ! 

Bro?iZ€,—X Brunette— but what is,, eolomr Taient is every 
and I give you rny honor that ours is the most accom|dished 
in the >vorld. He has been the all the Courts 

visited. The Emperor of Russia gave him a diaihwd 
llhufi MoXf and theJ^ope created hiin a Can^ual. 
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Cub, — Oh Crimini ! ! ! 

Bronze . — There was a talk of a Baronetcy while in England 
and he actually received the freedom of the Furrier’s Company. 

Moost , — This is admirable^ lam the most fortunate of sinners. 
His manners you say — 

Bronze . — Are bland as new milk and sweet as syrtn^f violets 
in fact they received their last polish in Calcutta, wlfere conde- 
scenion is as plentiful as claret, pride of place as uncommon as 
good potatoes, and the B’|itish character is only less amiaUd 
and admired for its softness and suavity — than my Bears. 

Moost . — Exquisite — and his accomplishments ? 

Bronze . — Are secondary to his sterling merits, nevertheless 
he dances like an angel, is an excellent mathematician, and plays 
upon the violincello divinely. 

Moost. — Is it possible ? 

Bronze.— true upon my veracity. He has bad lessons too 
from Velluti and sung a duett or two with Sontag, but a natu- 
ral modesty interferes with his singing in general society. The 
only time he attempted in public was when he play’d at the 
Cliowringhee Theatre for the benefit of Bears, when I assure you 
all the young gentlemen in Calcutta attended. 

Moost » — 1 am a made man — the very thing. — My dear, dear 
friends, I prophecy, I foresee for you and for your Bear, a most 
brilliant destiny, — what if the Bashaw should appoint him 
Prime Minister. 

Oub. — What ? — Who Prime Minister? 

Moost.— Your Bear. 

Gub . — My Bear? 

Bronze . — Yes our Bear. 

Gub. — Our Bear — Wliy you know that our bear — 

Moost . — Is the very animal I want and will have — your partner 
{to Bronze) may dance very well on the tight rope, but he is 
rather tiresome in conversation. 

Bronze , — Gubbins leave the matter to me. 

Gub. — Well tliis beats every thing — Fll go and write a Son- 
net'upon it. 

Moost . — ^Your fortune is made Mr. Merchant. Yours and mine, 
can your bear catch fish ? 

Browjse.— Catch fish ! — he is first cousin to a man at Madras 
who could stay under water seventy-two hours at a stretch 
without drawing breath. 

Moost. — The Pashaw will lose his senses, he likes fish of all 
things — my friend your fortune is made. 

Bronze. ^(To uubbins) do you hear our fortune is made. 
Tell me Mr. Moostapha is the Bashaw a kind man ? 

Moost.-^Oh so mild and docile that it would quite astonish 
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you, but he can’t bear to be kept waiting, so make haste to bring 
your Bear to Shahabahamalique. 

Bronze . — That’s the Bashaw ? 

Moost. — Yes he gives a fete to day to Ids favourite Sultana 
who is an English woman, and as you and your Boar are Eng- 
lish it wijl^give him pleasure to see her countrymen — ^let me see 
we will begin with a dance on the tight rope. 

Gub . — ^If I am the only one to dance I’ll just trouble you, for 
as I said in my Sonnet. f 

The man is all the same as good as dead 

Who breaks his neck Or knocks off his poor head.” 

Bronze. — ^You see how his self-love is wounded; he’s jealous 
{to JMoostapha) of the Bear. 

Moost . — Ah I see — then he shall swallow spits, and eat paving 
stones, but we’ll arrange all that by and by. I must away to the 
Bashaw, who pray remember always gets in the humour to cut 
off heads if kept waiting. 

Bxit. 

Gub. — My excellent friend Bronze permit me to propose 
one question to you, pray how' do you find yourself ? 

Bronze. — Why pretty well thank you Gubbins how do you do ? 

Gub . — I merely wished to know in the way of simple infor- 
mation whether you have not by chance lost your senses. 

Bronze. — Why, have you found them Gubby. 

Gw6,— No — but to go for to tell the Bashaw about a Bear 
that can dance and play, and do the rule of three, and all manner 
of mathematicals, why where in the versal world will you find 
such an animal, except you send for the learned pig. 

Bronze. — ^Why now can’t you guess. 

Gub. — No, I can’t upon my soiU. 

Bronze. — You can’t I 

Cub. — I can’t ! 

Bronze. — My friend — You are the fortunate youth. 

Gub.^Mol • 

Bronze. — Yes the good of the concern requires it. 

Gub. — What make a beast of me. 

Bronze. — But such a beast — you ought to feel flattered by 
the character 1 drew — a perfect Bear. The Apollo BclVidere of 
the Ursine race. 

Gub. — ^Yes, but — 

Jfr4^M.-Now don’t mar our fortune, I tell ymi that you 
be Bruin. 

I Btn sure I wish that I wast>f%wiag, or baking; or 
elfWbiaking mould sixes, before I got myself intqAuek a i^ape 
as I said ia my lines m a bctfle of b|ieifildw> 
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The man who roams abroad for to descry 
What he can see — had better mind his eye. 

Bronze. — Why now don’t you recollect we had a Bear. 

Gub. — Yes, but he died of a chromatic disorder, and now wat 
have only his skin. 

Bronze. — Well, I will put you in to iL 

Gtib. — The devil you will I 

Bronze. — I will^ 

Gub. — I knev; how it woi^ld be.— It will end in my first heixkg 
made to dance upon hot j^ates, and then being cut up into 
Westphalia hams. Its always the way. 

Bronze. — But my dear friend — let me intreat you not to mar 
so promising a scheme — ^you are exactly his height — ^your man* 
ners are alike — you dance and play to perffection on the violin* 
cello — ^what womd you Iiave more — ^the character was made for 
you. 

Qnb. — Aye you said the same of Macbeth, but Fll be hang’d 
if I play thie part. 

Bronze. — But consider our fortune — ^you may be made chan* 
cellor of the Exchequer ? 

Guh.—l despise fortune, far as I said, in my ode to Mr.. 
Sheriff Parkins, 

Wliat is money but yellow and white metal, 

‘‘ With, which our washerwoman’s bills we settle.^^ 

What for a little paltry dross would you make a brute of a 
philosopher, and a man of letters ? 

Bronze. — My dear Gubbins. the* three characters are quite 
coinpatible, you will be a second Doctor Johnson, so come now. 

Gub. — rU tellyou what itis Bronze. If I do I’ll be — (R oxoIaANA. 
einge behind the scene.) My dear Bronze do you hear thfit* 
Do you know the voice? — hush I f she sings again) bytheMiMer 
and his men, ’ti& she, ’tis she I 

Bronze. — She ! Who ? 

Gub. — Have you forgot her sweet voice ? Didn't she draw 
great houses at the West Peckham singing “ Cheiry ripe,’* its 
my wife^My dear partner give me joy. 

Bronze. — ^My dear Fellow — ^nothing could possibly delight 
tne more. 

Gub. — ^Yes he:e is where the pirates have brought her — I 
only liope — but she said she would die before she would love 
another, and I guess from her singing foat she is by no xneanSi 
de«Ml— but how to get to her. 

Bronze . — ^There is only one way^ 

What id that 
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Make yourself a Bear. 

Gub, — There now, if I didn’t think that would be it. 

Bronze — It is the only way for you to get near her and make 
yourself known. 

Gub. — But bless me — for one so remarkably handsome to 
disfigure himself so before his chickabiddy is contrary to all 
rcason-«i 3 ^y she’ll be frightened out of her wits. 

Bronzed— such thing — I’ll give her a hint that you are by 
no means so great a brute as you appear, come, come, we have 
no time to loose. f 

Gub. — Well Bronze, you are a man of great genius, and if 
you really think — 

Bronze. — Phsa ! It is only plodders who think — Poets, Lovers, 
are all impulse and instinct like opera dancers. 

Gub. — ^You say true. My dear Friend do with me as you like 
for as I observed in my lines to a bundle of Asparagus. 

When love points out, as is his duty 
The wa^ to succour weeping beaut v, 
w e scorn the furies awl the fates 


And dosn’t care for five barr’d gates. 


[Exeunt. 


Enter the Bashaw, Moostapha, Roxalana, Zulema, 
Sultanas, Courtiers, Guards, Slaves, ^c. Shahabamalique 
sits down on the rnusnud, — Roxolaha him — a slave 

brings the Bashaw's pipe. 

Bash. — Well now we are here to amuse ourselves, let us 
lose no time. I can’t bear to be kept waiting — amuse youbselves 
my friends, and pray make haste, for I declare to you whoever is 
not amused I sltall order his nose and both his ears to be taken 


off immediately, so be gay — ^be gay — {yawns.) 

Moost. — ( Making a low SalauiJ — Concentration of the 
lustre of the heavenly bodies, brilliant intelligence of the earth 
(Bashaw yawns) deign to accept the homage with which I throw 
myself at your sublime feet, permit me to kiss the dust off y otir res- 
plendant shoe$, that is to say boots {kisses the Bashaw*s foot.) 

Bash. — Kiss it my Friend and welcome; kiss the other if 
you find it do you good (holds up the other foot.) 

3foost. — ^Thanks to your Highness’s naciousness. 

Bash. — But be gay, be mirthful, it is the order of the day 
and exceedingly amusing {yawns) did you not promise me that 
we should have here some curious animm. 

M^ost. — ^Yes my Lord, a Bear from the celebrated city of Cal- 
cutta where he was bom and bred, he is an honor t6 that great 
e^^ital. Here cpmes his conductor, I have the honor to present hint 
Highness (presents Bronze) hush ! the lips of wisdom are 
to shed the honey of understan^ng. ^ ^ ^ 
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Bash. — Leader of Bears, — ^you're welcome my boy. 

Box. — ( Aside ) Heavens, can I believe my eyes, can it 
be ! it is Bronze iny poor husband’s friend ! — who moreover 
played Romeo to my Juliet very pleasantly. 

. Moost. — Mr. Bearman, you may speak. 

JSrowjare.— ' Yes, my incomparable Bear was born and bred ia 
the eminent city of Calcutta, he has all the virtues an^wnnere 
for which that polite capital is celebrated, he came fl^rathence 
to London — made the tour of Europe with a private tutor, and 
now pants for the honor of anjfintroduction to the great, the pow- 
erful, tlie virtuous — Sha-ha-ba — 

Moost. — Go on — go on — how can any one forget so fine 
a name as Shahabahamaliqve. 

Bronze. — The generous Shahabama — ^ 

JBatvA.— He is a very polite young man that. 

Bronze. — The patron of the arts. 

Bash. — Very civil indeed. 

Bronze. -The cherisher of Bears. 

Hash. — Really lie isS very polite, and I declare amuses me 
exceedingly. — (Yawns.) 

Box. — W hat is become of my poor dear Mark Anthony Gub* 
bins, — (Aside.) 

Bronze.-— It is not necessary ladies and gentlemen that I 
should now explain all the qualities of my Bear — many can shew 
you an animal of the kind who runs up a pole, or a wise dog 
who plays at Dominos, or a Canary Bird that fires off guns 
and calculates simple multiplication— my Bear does all this — 
and is besides an agreeable companion in a Post Chaise. 

Bash. — Merchant of Bears — what did you say about the 
dog, and the bird ? 

Bronze. — The animals themselves will explain, your mightiness, 

1 have a whole cargo of them. 

Bash. — Dear me, that will be monstrously amusing. 

Bronze. — When they arrive on shore I shall have the honor 
to present them ; at present permit me to offer to your Highness 
a bill shewing the exercises and general virtues of my Bear. 

Bash.—k\i that is right, it will be excessively amdsing I 
never can understand any thing unless it is very wel|'ex;plaine£^ 
unless I have a bill of a concert, Mr. Merchant Be^rs, I do*h’t 
care a fig for the music. 

Bronze distrihsMnq the bills, gives one ^oRoXALANAanof 
tells her in a low voice to ^ read it.’’ 

Box. — What do I see (reading) “The Bear is your hus- 
band” — I must dissemble mv anxiety — ^how could he run such a 
risk, it is so unlike Mm. — Enter GyBBiNS as the BeW with a 
^hain round his neck conduoted ky a slttve* 
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Bronze. — He waits your Highness’s orders deign to command 
him and he will obey. 

Bcish. — Surprizing animal — ^marvellous animal — ^tell me, tell 
me I say, (aside) I.dpnt know what to say to liim lam sure 
curious and singular animal — ^in short — ^surprizing animal — 
Merchant of Bears my penetration cannot be deceived. 

Brae^^e — {In alarm) My Lord ! 

Bash.^1 see that he is a very wise animal — and very 
surprizing and quite amusing — ^but let me see him do something 
clever and sii^ular — can he read t 

Bronze , — Perfectly — read-*^h yes — as well as any school* 
master in your Highneses’ dominions — but then he always reads 
to himself. 

BasA, — Wellth^t is very wonderful — I’m sure I dont know— 
buti— 

71/bo.v^~Star of the first magnitude — here are some num- 
bers painted on ivory given to your Highness by a Christian 
trader for the use of their little Highnesses — let your slave place 
them before this sage beast and ask him a question ? 

Bask. — ^Ah— it will be marvelously amusing — and I declare 
if he dont answer rightly he shall eat all the square bits of ivory ; 
that will be very amusing. 

Gub.-- (Aside) Oh Lord — Oh Lord ! 

Moost. — Now please your Highness shall I ask him how much 
three times three makes. 

Bash. — Yes — Yes — and make haste, it will be very diverting. 

Moost. — {Throws down the counters) Sage animal tell the 
light of the world how much three times three makes. 

Bash. — Mr. Bear merchant what is that sagacious beast doing 
with his foot ? 

Bronze. — ( Aside) that fool will make some absurd blunder,— 
Oh please your highness he’s merely making a little calculation 
with his toe, using the Light Fantastic” as Shakspear says 
{Aside to Gubhins) now none of your folly or the sum total will 
be hanging for two. 

Gub. — Picks out and holds up the No. 20* 

Bronze.-^( Aside) Oh Lord — ^Oh Lord. 

^ Bash.^Thoro now that is very amusing, what is that he holds 
m his hand. 

Moost. — ^Moon of intelligence it signifies— 20 but— 

.fiosA.— Wonderful— veiy wonderful truly, only think that a 
Brute animal should possess so much discernment. 1 could not 
have done it better myself. 

Moost. — ^But may 1 submit to your himiiiousness — does 3 
> £fa ?-^Ah !— 1 Bovr iMijt never struck 
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t«ry curions that I should not have thotij^ht of tliat — Hark-ee 
Merchant of Bears — does 3 times 3 make 

Bronze. — Oh your Highness — I dont know what may be 
the case here — but where my Bear was educated 3 times 3 was 
always consider’d as twenty or in fact any other number ; as 
three times three cheers for instance. 

Bash. — Well I declare Moostapha, that’s a very sej^^lUe man 
that Merchant of Bears^ and the whole thing is very amusing, 
and makes me very tired— can't that surprizing animal do samUr 
thing else. / 

Bronze . — What is there he cannot do ? 

Bash. — I'm sure I dont know — can he sing? 

Bronze. — ^Vhy that is his weak point — he is naturally mo- 
dest— and just now rather hoarse, but he ca*i dance like a pea 
on a tobacco pipe — and play on the double bass like Orpheus 
liitnself. 

Bash. — There Moostapha — only think how amusing. He can 
play upon a bass Fiddle like a tobacco pipe and dance like Mor- 
pheus. Roxalana shall dance with him directly, and if he does it 
well he shall have a bushel of split pease and the inside of a bul- 
lock for his supper — but lirst let us hear him play. 

Bronze . — My Lord you shall be satislied. 

Bash — I should like to hear something of his own composi- 
tion. 

Bronze. — Certainly the piece he is about to perform is entire- 
ly bis own. 

Bask. — Come come, merchant of Bears ; you have coirected it 
a little eh ? 

Bronze. — No upon m}’^ honor, but your Highness shall judge 
for yourself. Ladies and gentlemen let me entreat silence and at- 
tention, my Bear is going to begin. 

GUBBINS plays Cherry Ripe/^ On the Double Bass. 

Bronze. — There Rossini never composed such an air as that. 

Bash. — Most marvellous and amusing ; veil certainly Europe 
is the only place for such things — a Turkish Bear would never 
have done so much. Tell me now how did you manage to instruct 
this pleasant animal in such a surprizing manner ? answer to my 
satisfaction and I will make you tutor to my children which will 
be very amusing. 

Bronze. — My Lord you must first catch a Bear— -that is if 
you can. 

Bash. — Yes I conceive, if you caii — well? 

Bronze. — ^Welk it’s best to catch a young Bear, but if you 
catch an old one it is precisely the same thing, or if he is middle 
^ged it does not makeiany dmer^nce, 

'Admirable ! Well? 
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Bronze, — After you Lave caught your Bear, j'^ou must lay 
down a system and follow it or not as 'you like — ^you must bring 
up your 6ear as he ought to be brought up — if he understands 
what he is told and remembers all he is taught ; he will probably 
learn what you teach him — in short you must takeyour Bear and 
give him an education, and if he profits by your lessons he will 
be edifl?ft^«!d. 

Bash, — S’death ! you astonish me as much as your Bear. 
But how' the devil did you make him a musician. 

Bronze , — My Lord by teaching; him music. 

Bash , — Moostapha my Friend, that man expresses him- 
i^lf with a clearness and facility which quite surprize me. I 
never so amused — now for the dancing. 

Bronze!— CtvieaxA'^ my Lord, Go, Billy Taylor — and — 

Bash, — What do you call him? 

Bronze. — Billy Taylor My Lord. 

Bash, — Ah ! a very pretty name indeed. 

Bronze, — Go Billy Taylor and ask those Ladies to dance. 
Bash, — Star of loveliness beautiful Roxolana— Jiat is to say 
paragon of beauty — in other words — Moostapha. 

Moost, — {To Hoxolana) His Highness would say, Oh light 
of the interior apartment, that he wishes you to dance with 
this amusing animal. The Bashaw is about to purchase him, 
and for you also sun of loveliness, he gave forty-five sequins 
and eight dinars. 

Box, Fool! (AsideJ, Well Sir, I shall obey His Highness, 
but in my country we wait till the Bears themselves solicit the 
honor of dancing with us. 

Bronze, — Do you hear Billy Taylor, go, go. 

Gubbins goes to Hoxolana and Zulema — and invites them 
by signs to dance. 

Bash, — Admirable ! — admirable ! — he invites Roxalana and 
Zulema to dance, well this is very amusing. 

Bronze, — Don’t fear him Ladies, he’s by many degrees more 
quiet than a lamb. — The Bear and the Laoies dance an AU 
lemande ; at the moment of turning Roxolana the Bear ew- 
braces her. 

Box. — ^Heavens what imprudence ! — {aside) 

Bash, — Capital — Capital — couldn’t do that. It is very 
amusing, and I declare I am quite tired — ^but stay, let every one 
retire, every one but you merchant of Bears, and take that plea- 
sant animal and shew him the curiosities of the palace. If lie wants 
to dive after the little fishes in the pond or climb up any of the 
trees for nuts don’t prevent him. Now go all of you, 

— Hedveft protect my poor husband. — {aside) 

Msmy one goes out, the Bear very reluctantly, he esce^ee 
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the ^lave who ie leading him and tries to run to jMqos- 
tapha for refuge^ the latter takes to flight precipitately foU 
limed by the Bear. 

Bash, — Merchant of Bears ; I — I say. Merchant nf Bcars^ I 
have something in uiy head. 

Bronze, — [Aside), — ^The devil he has — I hope he d^S 
suspect. 

Bash, — A thought has struck me. 

Bronze, — Rea%. 

BasL — When I say that a^thought has struck me — I mean— 
that J have an idea. 

Bronze.^rrReikily, 

Bash, — r have anotlier {Bear in my menagerie toww^ 
whom I feel an afiectionate regard, and I thought to myself just 
now, that it would be very amusing to see t£e two Bears danc^ 
the alleiiiande together— says I — that’s to myself you know, says 
I, it will be just twice as amusing to see two Bears dance as to 
see one — :you understand me Mr. Merchant — so now do as I 
bid you. 

Bronze, — Really I doiit know what your Highness wishes. 

Bash, — Eh ! — oli ! — aye — you must teach my other Bear, my 
white Bear ol the north sea to dance like yours, that’s rU* Music 
jbe may karn by and by, but I am in a great hurry to see hiopi 
dance, so make haste and give him a lesson. 

Bronze. -^[Aside,) The Devil ! 

Mash,~B\jX Merchant of Bears.— Remember I am in a hur- 
ry, I cant wait, 1 be amused. So I will just give orders tor 
them to shut you up wdth the Arctic Bear and you can give him 
the first lesson immediately. 1 daresay he’ll learn Balaiicez” and 

Dos a Dos ’’ m half an hour at most, for he is very intelligent, 
and since he eat one of my Mamalukes he has grown as quiet ^ 
a boiled onion. 

Bronze. — Here’s a precious scrape. [Aside,) 

Bash, — But you must be quick Merchant of Bears, you must 
bo qoiok, because you see though I am naturally as niild as 
cream-cheese, vet when people make me angry and impatient— 

Bronze. — W ell — then — 

Bash.~l order their heads to be cut off which ip quite pa- 
tural you know. 

Bronze.— Oh Jupiter [Aside.) That to be sure is one way, but— 

Bash^ — Oh yes it shortens all dilficulties. 

Bronze,— i Aside) and it shortens those who make them 
at the same time — But illustrious Prince if it was permitted me— 
what the devil shall I say to get out of this scrape ? [Aside,) — If it 
wag j^rmiUed me, to— -to— to present you with my system of— 
of political economy. 
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Bash. — My good fellow present any thing you like. The inon> 
presents the more pleasant, as we say in tliis country. 

Bronze. — Doubtless all learned Sir, you know what Political 
Economy is. 

Bash. — Ah it is assuredly something very diverting, or you 
•would not ofiKer it to me, but go on. 

Bmsn ^. — Now I will explain what it is by an example, doy ou 
think m^aniriials are not difficult to conduct ? but ifl was to cut 
of their heads w here the devil would political economy be ? — 
"answer me that. % 

Bash . — Wliy leally — ah ! — you — that is Merchant of Bears 
I dont know unless it might be in their tails, but goon — that man 
^(Jside) is really very wonderful. 

Bronze.' — Now jny system of Political Economy is this — you 
have never read Doctor Kitchener — have you. 

Bash. — No but I dare say, it would be vastly amusing. 
Bronze. — W ell, Ae says — that — after dinner particularly, you 
should not order any one to gel the Bastinado — and that you 
should never give it to all alike. 

Bash. — Very true that might create jealousy — he’s {aside) 
R wonderful man. 

Bronze. — For instance, I, now, don’t castigate iny wise canary 
fcirds as I do my Elepliants. The birds I only punish, whenthey 
are mutinous, with a tweak. 

Bash. — Merchant of bears, what’s a tweak ? 

Bronze. — If your Highness would condescend to lend me 
your nose I’d shew you in a minute. 

Bash . — Merchant of Bears, excuse me, I dont like at all to 
have my nose touch’d it always makes me sneeze. 

Bronze . — Well a tw eak is this kind of thing {imitating with 
fiis fingers). 

Bash. — Oh you mean a pinch. 

Bronze . — No tweak is the word. 

Bash. — Pinch is more common. 

Bronze. — Ah that's the grand mistake with all politicians 
they don’t understand the value of words and so — 
hash. — They say pinch. 

Bronze. — They ought to say tweak. 

Enter MooSTAPHA. 

Bash . — Ah but here comes my Privy Councellor. Merchant of 
Bears, let us take him for our judge. 

Moost. — Your Highness if — 

Sash, — {Goes t^p to Moostaphaar/df gives Mm a fiuN 9f ihs 
mose.) My friend what do you call that ? , 
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(Moostapha roars ovt) 

Bronze, — Fairplay — Pairplay your Highness, don't influence 
his decision [advances to Moostapha and gives him another 
pull of the nose) — now what do you call that ? 

Moost, — Oh! Oh! — Your Highness! — merchant of Bears — 
what has my nose done to oflend. 

Bash, — My Friend, he cheerful, he had my perimssion ta 
make use of it, but what do you call that [approachin^is finger 
again to MoostapJuVs nose.) 

Moost, — (Retiring and holding his nose) — My Lord, Mjf 
Lord, what can I call it but a pull of the nose. 

BroJtze, — There, tweak, pinch, pull, every class in society 
has its particular terms — and thaPs quite according to my sys-* 
tern of political economy, which your Highness now understands 
perfectly. 

Bask, — {With an air of infinite stupidity) oh marvellously^, 
its the clearest science in the world, and very amusing, 

Moostapha. — Sir. 

Bash. — You may speak now. 

Bronze. — {Aside.) Thank Heaven what a relief 

Moost, — According to your orders they allowed Mr. Bear to 
walk alone in the garden and they have found him— just guess 
where ? 

Bash , — Ha — really — Ha — why, perhaps eh — in one of tho 
walks eating Filberts. 

Moost. — You would never guess it ; only think, at the feet of 
Ruxolana. 

Bronze. — {Aside.) Confusion. 

Bash, — {Chuckling) admirable, admirable, only listen Mn 
Merchant — ^your Bear at the feet of Roxolana, oh it is too 
amusing. But Moostapha iny friend, had he an interesting air? 

Moost. — Just the air of some one who makes a declaration. 
He seems a very affectionate animal. 

Bash, — ( Very much amused) and so lie declared himself? 
well that is miraculous — I 7iever saw a Bear offer his hand and 
fortune, I never did as much to Roxolana- Vm sure. 

' Moost, — I have had him conducted into the little menagerie 
there. 

Bronze, — {Aside) murder murder — ^poor Gubbins in a mena'^ 
gerie. 

Moost, — {To Bronze) I suppose we may rely upon the amir 
ability of his cha’ acter, for there are only birds, monkeys, gold 
fishes and other quadrupeds of the innocent kind there. 

Bronze. — Oh he is more like a lamb than any thing else 
{aside) I breathe again. — {Sees Gubbins through the gilt wire 
of the menagerie who makes signs.y^Thst^ he is. ^ 
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Bash . — ^Well nb 4>ody gives me any Credit for my patience* 
and I really cannot remain patient any longer — I will see fiiia 
Bear dance and converse with my Bear of the Icy Sea. 
(Gubbins make sings dissent to Bronze who answers him.) 

I would give ten thousand chequeens merchant of Bears to 
aee them dance a Gavotte together. Heavens ! it would be too 


Bron^: — ^Ten thousand chequeens {hesitating) Sir I, I — 


{Gub. In great agitation makes sifjns to him to refuse) 
Bash. — You must manage it, oi I sbail be angry, I shall be 
angrj^ I assure you Merchant of Bears I shall — well {to Moos^ 
tapha) are not you gone for the Great Bear of the Icy Sea yet ? 
fly I can*t wait a minute. Ml go and inform the Ladies of the 
Seraglio of this interesting spectacle {going and returning to 
Bronze) don’t you think merchant of Bears, that it will be too 
Amusing to see them dance the Gavotte together 2 


Bronze. — But Sir — 


Bash. — Don’t make me angry, I can’t bear it, it spoils my 
appetite, I order you to arrange it, they dance the Gavotte, 
or else by Mahommed ofl* go the heads of the dancers, and yoima 
too my tine gentlemen, Ml impale all the musicians, bum the 
menagerie and chuck Roxolana into the sea,an(l so, for five 
minutes, I have the honour to wish you a very good mornings 
gentlemen, 

(Exit.) 

(Bronze andMoostapha stand looking very blank at each 
other.) 

Moost. — {To Bronze.) He is just the man to do it — ^what in 
the naiPe of the prophet shall I do. {Aside.) 

Bronze. — If I could only get poor Gubbins and myself out of 
this scrape. {Aside) — Your Bear then is very wicked. {To 
Moostapka.) — ^Ah! I see howitis,youare afraid that he will cor- 
rupt the morals of my Bear ; very considerate indeed, thank ye^ 

j9foo.9^. — Alas the 'poor animal will never corrupt any one’s 
morals again, he died this morning. 

Bronze. — Dead do you say ? 

Moost. — Yes as dead as Daniel and 1 had some idea Of asking 
you to deal for his skin ; but that's all over now. The Bashaw 
has set bis heart upon seeing him dance a GaVette, and when he 
finds out what has happened, he will soon send tne to keep com^ 
|iaw with the lamented deceased. 

Bronte. — Lucky dog. 

Afoosf.— Lucky; what to lose my head because an Arctic Bosi 
Aould not digest tlire© Poodles and a bushel of carrots ? 

^ Bronze . — Ten thousand chequeeiis; by Jupiter,^n!y gooA 
fidlow^ say no inore^ only tell me can you dance a Gavotte ? 
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MiDdsL — ^This, Mr. Merchant of Bears, is Very ill timed plea* 
^antry^ you see me on the eve of being cut oft' in the bloom of 
youth, and you ask me if I can dance the Gavotte ? ^ 

Bronze, — Zounds ! we have no time to lose, can you, or cail 
you not dance the Gavotte ? 

Moost, — [Seeming after a time to comprehend and giving 
a long whistle) Whew ! — I see, I perceive my dear Fri^c^daneo 
to be sure, I can dance any thing in the world ratW^ than bo 
Aiade to dance out of it. Zounds Td dance a waltz on a hot 
warming pan without slippers^sooner than disappoint the Bashaw 
{drawing his hand across his throat.) 

Bronze. — Well then ‘that's all right. — This Bashaw I see m 
like a spoilt child, good natured in the main and as soft and trac-» 
table as treacle, when the first moment of im^atienco has passed. 
But we have no time to lose, come I will explain more fully to you 
while you are making your toilette, and 1 will inform the Bashaw 
that his orders are obeyed and the ball is about to commence. 

Moost.. — Yes, hut — 

Bronze. — Oh don’t fear my Bear, he’s as mild and sweet as 
Warren's Milk of Roses, Bendes you saw how he danced with 
Roxolana, I’ll keep near him, never fear, come, come — 

[Exeunt. 

Enter GUBBINS alone [climbing over the wall of the garden 
by the menagerie with the Bear's head under his arm^ he 
descends by the tree, and comes fortpards shaking his finger) 
Oh Lok, Oh Lok, how it does tingle, that cursed animal, he had 
no more compassion upon my finger than if it had been a nut| 
(blovOing his finger) Heavens what a situation is that of a Bear 
when he cannot make himself respected even by the monkeys. 
There was I, sitting in my corner, not saying a word to any 
body. When a rascally black faced Baboon came and began to 
nibble my tail ; I couldn’t stand that, for tbough I never was 
proud, yet I knew that a monkey ought to keep his distance in 
company with a Bear : says I to my self the Bear is the nobler 
animal. So I just put out my hind foot, that’s my leg, and gave 
him a little shove, when, before I could say Jack Robinson, ho 
popped on my shoulders and when I clapped up my fore f6ot> 
that’s my hand to take him oft', he got my poor finger into his 
mouth, and began to chor it, as if it had been a bit o’pig tail, 
dh dem*, ob dear, he has taken off all my skin, {shews a piece 
of the Bear’s skin hanging doivn ioi 7i,) however I have one 
consolation, I did not begin the quarrel. Says I, I am the only 
Christian beast here, so I’ll set a good example to the others, 
who would be a Bear to be kick’d and bit in this manner? oh 
Anthony GuUbins ! Mark Anthony GubbinS ! why did you 
ever leave the tallow eancUe trade ,the place of prmoipal 
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Sonnetteer in the Lady’s Maid’s Weekly Recreation to become a 
stroller? {begins to cry,) I can’t get my handkecher out of my 
breeches pocket — well nature is very bountiful to Bears {wipes 
kis eyes and nose with his paw) Hollo ! what the devils coining 
now ? Oh La ! Oh La ! what shall I do ? Oh Dear ! Oh Dear ! 
this is worse than the monkey — what do I see coming this way ! 
The white Bear of the Icy Sea by all that’s horrible, {tries 
to cifimb\p the tree again but fails) what shall I do? what 
shall 1 do? ril put on my head again, perhaps he’ll take me for 
his equal and at all events behave iwith civility if he isn’t very 
hungry. 

{Puts on the Head,) 

Kilter Moostapha, — Completely disguised as the white 
Bear and with the head on, 

Moost. — Hu! Ha! Ha! The scheme is a droll one, and the 
Bashaw is such a fool that he’ll never find it out, and if it suc- 
ceeds — 

Sees Gnbbins^ 

Eh ! — What ’ — Oh Lord ! What do I see, I thouglit he wa^ 
safe in the menagerie — its no use trying to run in these infernal' 
pantaloons. The merchant promised me that he would not leave 
him, what will become of* me? If he should be hungry. — I 
wonder if they gave him the inside of the bullock and that bushej 
of split peas, the Bashaw ordered for his supper? If now I 
could only catch hold of his chain. — I’ll try. {approaches Gub^ 
bins cautiously) 

Gub, — Ah — Oh — he comes towards me, keep off, {tries to^ 
roar like a Rear,) 

Moost, — Heavens he begins to be enraged — can’t I alarm him 
{tries to roar like a Bear,) 

Gub, — Oil Gemmini, Gemniini, where shall I fly, (roar.9.) 

Moost, — Help me Prophet — ^lielj) me, he is getting savage^ 
{roars,) 

They both turn tail, run round the stage and meet at the 
top, they jostle each other roaring all the time, and while sa 
doing both the Bears heads tumble off. 

Both, — The devil ! 

They have fallen on their knees in which attitude they 
continue staring at each other in stupid astonishment, 

Gub, — Criinini, here’s a go — well this beats Romeo and Ju- 
liet all to nothing, so it is you after all Mr. Moostapha, {rising,) 

Moost, — {Rising,) Now arn’tj you a pretty fellow. You de- 
ceptious Hypocrite to pass yourseU', for a black Bear — had it 
been a white Bear it would have been of no consequence — ^cheat 
Mip Basjiaw, make love to Roxalana^ and frighten me almost tor 
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fdeRtb — but never mind — good nature is my failing, and since you 
can get my head taken off by telling the Bavshaw of this littlo 
frolic of mine. 1 heartily forgive you. 

Guh , — My dear fellow, if ever you should come to West 
Peckham — d— e ! I’ll give you a Pit Ticket for nothing, {they 
embrace.) 

Moost. — But come let us talk about this curious adv^ture, 
let^s have a little comfortable chat. {They go to thejBas^iaw’s 
throne^ leaving the Bear’s heads where they fell^ and ^it 
down, after some ceremony^ Well now, tell me — My Dear 
Friend, how you contrived. {Music behind the scenes.) 
Heavens here is the B as Jiaw, quick, quick to our parts, or boiling 
to death will be the mildest sentance pronounced. 

(They both run and pick up the heads in great trepidation, 
— Gubbins puts on the head of the white Bears «??rfM00STA- 
PHA that of the black Bear, they thenplnmp down upon their 
hands and knees s side by side in the middle of the stage, and 
gaze towards the audience.) 

{Enter The Ba>shavv, Roxolana, Zelema, Bronze, and 
Attendants.) 

Bronze. — (Speaking as they enter.) Yes my Lord — you 
shall be satisfied — s’death, and the devil! {aside.) What have they 
been doing? 

Bash. — Merchant of Bears — can understand most things, 
but what the devif s this ? 

Bro 7 ize. — (A.side.) The awkward Ideots — Zouiids we shall 
all be impaled together. 

Bash . — How' is it — How is it, I say that my white Bear 
has got a black head, and my black Bear has got a white head? 

Bronze. — {In great confusion.) It is, my Lord — it is — nothing 
can, indeed it is the easiest thing in the world to understand, 
(Devil take them, Aside.) 

Itox.— Good heavens ! I hope Gubbins has not really changed 
heads with any one (Aside.) 

Bash . — The easiest thing in the world to understand ! have 
the goodness to explain it then. 

Box. — {Aside.) Alas, how shall I discover my poor Mark An- 
thony Gubbins in this confusion of Bears. 

Bronze. {Endeavouri?ig to speak with confidence.) — Ladies 
and Gentlemen, you have doubtless read Mounsieur Buffon, and 
Aristotle’s Treatise on Animals. 

Bash. — ^Yes to be sure, we have read all these, but never- 
theless how is it that my Bear, who had a white head, has now 
got a black one ? 

Bronze. — You will understand me directly for thank heaven 
I have not got to lecture an Ignoramus, but the great Shahabah^ 
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malique. The patron of the arts, the most enlighten’d persmi in 
the Elast. 

Bash. — Thank’ye friend, you’re exceedingly kind, but let 

us hear. 

Brmsie . — ^This buthful animal, knosn that he has changed his 
master, and you are too well informed not to know the elTect of 
grief itn a tender and sensitive mind. We have, alas ! heard of 
human llK^gs as tender as my Bear, who in the space of one 
ni^t saw then- brown locks turn grey. 

Bash. — That is very true, 1 ui^erstand all that — but how the 
devil can you account for the whiVe ones getting a black head ? 

Bronze . — (Zw coTifiision) Alas sire, I own to you, that on that 
point I am rather embarrassed, unless indeed, what 1 cannot posi- 
tively affirn?, he has taken to wear a wig. 

Bask. — We’ll ioon find that out, I know afriendof his who 
can tell me — Moostapha {calling.) 

Moost. — {Forgettmg himself and answering quickly) Sir ! 

Bask. — The devil — one of the Bears spoke. 

Bronze and Boxolatia. — Impo.ssible. 

Bash. — But I say they did, though, and I will know who an- 
swered me. {During the preceding dialogue the two Bears 
kneel on all fours side by side in the centre of the stage 
staring gravely towards the audeince). 

Bronze, — ^You see they do not reply. 

Bash. — That is just because they are obstinate, nothing else, 
but by the Prophet I will teach them to speak — cnt off theirheads. 

Rox. — Oh my Lord what are you going to do, do not spill in- 
nocent blood, cutting off their heads won’t make them speak a 
bit belter. ^ 

Zul. — ^Oh my gracious Lord, so genteel a Bear ! 

Bash. — Ah afa-^Ah ah — ^What coquettes these women are — be- 
cause they found one of the Bears at her feet — ^well, well Boxoi 
lana, I can refuse you nothing. I permit you to save one — but 
no pity for tiie other. 

Rox. — (Aside.) What can I do? How diall I know him ? 
Mr. Bronze which, oh which is my husband? 

Bronze. — (Aside.) Upon my soul they have mixed them- 
selves up in such an extraordinary maoner, that 1 don’t loMrw 
which is whieh. 

Rox. — Alas I dare not make a chedce. 

Bash. — Then n^ great courier shaff settk themattm*. Brug 
nAe both their beads. 

Moost. and Gubbius.—Jump md kfjf h&etV Boar's Aeads at 
the Baeihaw's feet — saying 

My Lord we’ll save him ^e trooMe. We have the honour to 
BBT perieraniums td.yoorJ^hnesses' gracioiis dii^iosal. 
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Bash. — (Astonish’d.) — What my counsellor a Bear! and who 
in the name of the Pro{^et — is that other beast ? 

Rox. — Oh ray Lord. That’s my husband. 

Bash. — ( Apparmtlvfuriotis.) So every one has deceived me. 
Those Bears were not 'Bears — and the lady they gave me for a 
wife is somebody else’s wife — vengeance ! vengeance ! (Prams 
his sioordj y ' • 

Air and Chorus . — Pray Goody.” 

Rox, — Good Bashaw, please to cast away that sabre from 
your hand. 

Zul. — Dismiss those looks of fury from your eyes. 

Moost. and Gubb. — Oh dear. I’m very dizzy, I can neither 
go new stand. , • 

All. — ^Then kneel and ask forgiveness if you’re wise. • 

All. — Pardon — Pardon. 

Zul. — ^Do not be too hard on. 

Rox. — My poor Hubby. 

Bronze. — That is Gubby. 

Gub. — Yes we tells no lies. 

Gub. — These prythee spare. 

Moost, — Your Bear. 

Gub. Your Bear. 

Bronze. — Your Tutor. 

Moost, ^And your Friend. 

Moost. and Gub. — You’ll never meet with others half so wise. 

AIL — Chaunting. 

Pardon — Pardon ! 

Bash. — Leave me alone with your pardons, you set of geese, 
it was my intention to pardon them — but you have taken away 
all the merit of it. Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! 1 only wish’d to amuse my> 
self, and it has been quite too amusing. 

All. — ^Wbat goodness — ^long live the Bashaw ! 

Bronze. — ^My Lord, when will you pay me my salatY as go- 
vernor of yotw children, and teacher in chief of Political Econo- 
my to your Highness. _ ' 

Ou6, — And me the value of my services as princj^nl Bear. 

Bash, — Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! this is quite too amusing — very good 
indeed. They first make me swallow aU their Iricks, and then 
Mr. Bear with his head in his hand asks for payment — ^well well, 
I have had plenity of amusement. I haveift yawned ihis half 
hour, so divid^" (he ten thousand chequeens amongst you, and 
look when you go back to Europe, don’t be teUing any, of your 
ridiculous stories about the 

« Bear and the Ba^w* 

‘Curtain dropt^ 


H. M. P. 





A SCENE IN THE DOOAB. 

BY MISS EMMA RQBEKTS, ^ ' 

In tangled depths the jangles spread 
^ Arotind the solitary scene, 

Thddiirking panther's sullen tread 
Marks the nild paths of the ravine. 

Here too the fierce hyena prowW, 

Haunting the dark jeels broad lagoon. 

And here at eve the wolf cub howls, 

Anjd famished jaekalls bay the moon. 

Its scorching breath the hot wind pours 
Along the arid waste, and loud. 

The storm fiend of the desart i^oars. 

When bursts the sable thunder-cloud. 

A crumbling mosque — a ruined fort 
Hastening alike to swift decay. 

Where owls and vampire bats resort. 

And vultures hide them from (he day 

Alone remain to tell the tale. 

Of moslem power and mosleni pride. 
When shouts of conquest filled the gale. 

And swords in native blood were died. 

They sleep — the slayer and the slain 
A nameless grave the victor shares — 

With the weak slave who w'ore tVic chain 
None save a craven spirit wears. 

Yet had the deeds which they have done 
Lived in tlie poet's deathless song. 

These nameless Spahis roust have won 
All that to Vaiohr’s hopes belong;' 

They brought their faith from foreign hndii 
They reared the Moslem badge on lttgh> 
And swept away with reeking l^ands 
The reliques of idolatry. 

Where'er they preached their prbpfaet^s 
The guilty titrs of Brama fled, 

* No longf^ Victims bl^e*d, 

, Or skdps the liting wiidi the 
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The frantic Bbneka of widowed bridea^ 
From burning piles resound no ]iiore> 
Or Ganges desecrated tides^ 

Bears human ofRnings ^om 'the shore.. 

Their wreaths have faded — lizards basl^ 
Upon the marble pavement —where 
TVas erst the dark eyed beauties task 
To crown with flowers her raven hair« 

Unheeded now the scorpion crawls 
And snakes iiliscathed in silence gUde> 
Where, once the bright Zenana’s halls 
To woman^s feet were sanctified.. 

No trace remains of those blest hours 
Where lamps in golden radiance bright^ 
Streamed o’er there now fast falling towera 
The sunshine of their perfumed light. 

The maiden’s song — the anklet’s bells 
So sweetly ringing o’er tlie floor. 

And eyes as soft as the gazelle’s. 

Are heard^ and seen, and felt no more^ 

Now all is silent — the wild cry 
Of savage beasts alone is heard— 

Or wrathful tempest hurrying by. 

Or moaiiings of some desart bird* 


GRIEF. 

A SONNET. 

Impassioned grief is dumb — no earthly sound 
Can form its faithful echo. Sorrow’s dart 
In fevered breasts awakes a secret smart 
That friendship may not share. Ob ! curse jpiofoipd 
To bear eaph struggling passion darkly bound 
Within that fearful cell^ — the (fbrouded heart ! . 

The qtiiveriog bp— the <|uick conyulsive starts 
But feebly tell the strifi^. The croud around,, , 

When sinks the strong man ’ueatb the sr^en^ streiiiiii 
But matV the bubbles rise. Naught can rieveal 
Our fiercer, pangs. When mourners pant and teena 
With silent thought, and voiceless anguiaU feel> 

The world’s calm brow, the ehanna of nature, seem 
To mock the smolherod soul's anbeftrdjappeai i _ 

‘ ' ' . D*. 
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^ Xibeftat, quoB aera^ tananTaapaxit inirtm, 

Kaapaxit tainaa^ at loogo poat tempore venit» 

Virgil, 

« Ask ye the time 7 Oh, fool and slow of heait ! 

Its emns in the populous air are rife : — 

Thunder? shall bellow not^ nor lightnings starts 
Nor prodigies break forth of stellar strife. 

When the dry bones are summm’d into life ; 

Nor gilt of Prophecy is needed now, ^ 

Through doubt and tears to read a coming age,i 
While an incredulous World derides the sage t— ^ 

But silently the signs are gathering roiirld ; 

Pate nor retards, nor expedites their speed 
Inevitable ; — ^they who run may read I — 

Portentous whispers, audible though low — 

Tyrants confbss and tremble at the sound 
They cannot chtise but hear. Still wifi they rioak 
Their guilt, and “ Bliss’’ to “ ignorance” impute 7* 

^were better tiieil to have been bom a brnte~ 

Or better still — a weed< 7 -to soak and soak 
Beside the sliigglish tank until it rot. 

And there an end!— indeed a '^blissfuPlot 
For beings in their maker’s image made. 

And little lower than tlie angels 1 This— 

This is the life which Bfgotry calls Bliss ! 

How different from the life to freedom given f 
With none to make the, peasant’s heart afraid. 

Secure to him his fig-tree’s peaceful shade. 

Securer still his humble hopes of Heaven. 

A voice as in the wildemess— Prepare ! 

Solemn and still, though in its coming long. 

Harvests ^aB fdoom wbm tigers made their latr^ 

And Sabbath-bells from mangoe-topes ring out; 

Hamlets and ttim-bttih cottages shah smile 
Hie hapfiy homes of industry $ the shout 
Of innocent pastime sh^ be beards and toil* 

(Nature repaying twice her debt to Art) ^ 

Ptompt by its own return the grateftd heart 
FuU of a Peace> oppression cannot 
Ask ye the time 7 ’Tis now npop the 
A^ ye shall lire to see it,#nd to sing 1 

, \ CAPfiL iSOtJTH. 

n 'Vfrhers ignorsUcS is Blisl ’* 

lijMatt unphi tes sp h isri aiid»ehosath»r « wwsining 4ifltala» that eyse was used 
mipllshfr higetry and opprsssioa. ^ , 
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ON THE POETRY OF L. E. tu 


the impbov^ataice, and otbee poems, 1 & 24 « 

THE TKOUBADOHR, 1825. 

THE GOLDEN VIOLET, AND OTHER POEMS, 1B27. ^ 
TU£ VEH^lAl^ BRACELET^ AND OTHER POEMS, 1829^ 


The appearance of a new volume from the pen of Mis« 
Landon (or L. E. L.) induces us to offer a few remarks upon 
the nature of her poetry, which, as it scem?i to ui# baa never 
yet been examined with strict impartiality. By a host of en- 
thusiastic admirers, she is held up as the glory and wonder 
of the nineteenth century, while a small circle of sterner critics 
regard her with a feeling almost bordering on contempt. The 
grossly exaggerated estimate of her genius that has been formed 
by a very large class of readers, may be attributed toMr. Jerdan, 
the Editor of the London Literary Gazette, under whose pilot* 
age the young Poetess first ventured her little baric upon the 
tide of public opinion. The extensive circulation of the journal 
jUsSt alluded to, secured even her earliest efforts a considerable 
share of public notice, and if her friend had been somewhat 
more discreet in his praises, L. E. L. would probably have 
been a better and more successful Poet than she 19 now 
considered by men of jutonent. The truth is, that her first 
crude effusions were hailed by the well-intentioned but im* 
prudent Editor, with such outrageous and unqualified applauaft 
tliat she must have imagined herself at the go^ of glory before 
she had well cleared the starting post. She was, thrust blind<i» 
folded into a sudden and dangerous notoriety, with aU he? iim* 
perfections on her head, and was foolishly madeto believe , 4®^ the 
morning pf her life that her genius was at its meridiam The 
task of correction to one already so laden with boiieiira.'4eemed 
a useless toil. There was no room for, or at all eventsyfiuo need 
of improvement, fdr no additional care or labour eould 4dd any 
thing to her fame. One poem Was as much admified^aa another, 
und the English langfiiage was soon exhausted in her praise. Eveiy 
i^ew production qillbd forth a repetition of the saudie eutogistio 
epithets. Her oirfydncitemeiit therefore was to not as well, 
hut as much possible, for the Wre frhquehtiy she wrote, the 
more frequently the silver voice of was ringing in her 

®ars. However much to certainly not to be 

at,, if under timse^iinfavoratfe oirolmMrtanoea her latest 
Works have all the errora of ber &st many of those ^ 
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fects, which are characteristic of inexperience and immatarity, wai 
which the suggestions of sound criticism and her own study 
and self-examiiiihtidn might hnte soon ramoved, still continue to 
deform her writings. Mr. Jordan has checked her intellectual 
growth, and almost killed her with too much kindness. Under 
better- guar^anship we are convinced that the genius ofL. E. L. 
would by^is time have wrung from Hie coldest critics a valaa> 
ble tribute of admiration. Her patron’siinmeasured and injudici- 
ous praises have not only greatly - retarded the natural progress 
of her powers, but have disgusted many who might otherwise 
have felt an interest in her success. 

' But even Mr. Jordan would hardly have succeeded in th’is spoil* 
ing his poetical ward if a consideration for her sex had not kept 
many silent who would otherwise have exposed her errors, and tea* 
dered their advice. In this case however, as it appetu*s to us, a false 
delicacy beguiled the critics into a ctilpable neglect of their pub- 
lic duty, while it would in fact have been more kind as well as 
more just towards the author herself, if they had saved her early 
genius from the perils of indiscriminate commendation. It should 
be remembered also that it is not only the cause of the individual 
author, who is called to the bar of public opinion, that is affect- 
ed by the critic’s judgment, but that the general interests of 
Literature are more or less dependent on every decision in the 
Courts of Criticism. 'Many a severe sentence that has driven an 
unfortunate author to the verge insanity, woidd have been 
more cruel than necessary, if an example were not sometimes 
called for to deter fools from profaning the temples of literature 
and infecting the public taste. Ibe errors of real genius are 
still more fatal in their effects than the eccentricities of scribblers, 
because they are apt to be regarded with silent indulgence by 
men of judgment, -and are often confounded with exodlencies by 
(he mass of readers, and held up as precedents by the servile 
herd of imitators. 

Though most of the more respectable Critical jonraak have 
either passed over the works of Miss Landon in total silence 
or noticed 'them with very general and faint e^probation^ one 
of the meat pdwmful Reviews* of the day has i^ken her 
faults witit even more than sufficient sternness; Considering 
the extraordinaTy popularity however of thbse poems vre.-cw- 
tainly deem it the impwative duty of every sincere critic to 
noibt out in how far they are deservil% or not bf thsiMiblic 
^of; It is high time'itMeed to mkke ibis emfUiiy wbmi it is 
knotrii, that verylai^Utnmil are realized by (heir bkhSnidye sale 
yfaUe the volumes' of WCrdswofth, Co}end|n,' Sdu^y add o^r 
great jioebi, almost invmiiib^ «&t«U a doss upon , 
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ttieir publishers. Some persons have maintained that popularity 
is the test of poetical genius and if this proposition were true 
we should have no hesitation in placing L. E. L. above any of the 
writers to whom we have just alluded. A more fallacious <3riteri"» 
however, could hardly be conceived; for though We readily 
admit that extensive popularity is a pretty certain indication that 
a writer is not utterly devoid of every species of larrit, it by 
no means follows that he is necessarily superior to his less;favor-( 
ed rivals. Popularity is no more a proof of genius than unpo^ 
polarity is a proof of the wsint of it. But as the first implies 
merit of some kind or other, of however low a grade, yet pal^ 
pable to common readers, so its opposite is generally occasioned 
by certain defects that are equally obvious to the general eye, 
while the excellencies, if such there be, require more penetratioq 
to discover and taste to appreciate, than are possessed by the 
multitude. In these cases the fortunes of the writers are usually 
reversed. In the process of time the critics bring the onceneg-* 
lected poets into public favour, and make the people ashamed of 
their former idols. 

In the remarks that we are about to make on the poetry ofMisa 
Landon, we trust that we shall not be thought unfriendly to her 
feir reputation, because we venture to explain her defects, as we 
shall always be equally or rather more willing to admit her merits* 
But the unqualified admiration of her poems that prevails in 
this country, as well as in England, renders it a du^ we owe to our 
readers to explain, as far as it is in our power, in what their re>d 
character consists. 

The poetry of Miss Landon is for the most part constructed 
of materials more congenial to young persons of either sex^ 
tiian men or wcunen of mature thought and sober habits. Il" 
is better suited to the boudoir or the ball-room than the stu^ 
dy. Her imageiy is too much borrowed from the ornamental 
arts, and her notions of liuinau character are generally formed 
from tboseextema) and adventitious distinctions which arepbseiT^ 
able only high life and m*tificial society. Nothing out of the 
pale of tht most chosen .circles is worthy of her regard* and even 
wi&in tto limit she is remarkably fastidious. Her attentions 
are^iq^limslycon^ned to youth and beauty. Therf> is neitoer 
tbUmoed, nor maiiliood,nor old age in her little 4aaating world* 
W^liieet with no rarsoaage^ male or female^ Wlm isinuny wjay 
dIHiaguilhed for ^ty intellect or moral worth. , sees io fact 
virtuo extant” aave the fidelity ^f lowers,, and d^ems nd 
^^nt so truly glorious as that which .dis{dayS|m4f iR R malodi*^ 
adless to an arched eyebrow or a ru^ Up.. 

Wa h^^ve R .iwmstant round of festivals, wmd hw 
bright eyes and gorgeous dresses, of t^s of courtship and of 
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broken hearts ! We have no graphic descriptions of extemaT 
nature, nor revelations of the human breast. Every thing is 
sparkling, meretricious, and conventional. Miss Landcm has 
a strange notion of an earthly Paradise. A person of moderate 
sense would soon be sick unto deadi of the eternal glitter and 
gaietjr of her Utopian world. The soul aches with the glare of 
her redutidant imagery, and we soon become weary of meeting 
with an endless succession of radiant beings with the same 
characters, features, and costumes. Her Dramatis Perso/ue 
have nothing to distinguish them liom each other but their names, 
and the scenes are all equally dazzling, .unnatural, and deficient 
in relief. She has got a perfect store-house of ornaments, cn- 
lours and lay-figures, but she blends a mass of gay hues con- 
fusedly on the canvas and fancies it a picture, and is unable to 
infuse the spirit of real life into her glittering automatons. 
These defects and incapacities are to be attributed partly to her 
imperfect poetical education, and partly to the pecnliar nature 
bt her genius. With a prolific fancy, she has little pure imagi- 
nation. and less judgment. Her greatest misfortune, however, 
is a deficiency in the most essential attribute of tlie true poet — 
invention. From her wealth of imagery she is tempted to 
a wasteful and ridiculous excess,” and makes every thing more 
fine than elegant, less neat than gaudy. From a want of inven- 
tion and imagination and judgment, lim* incidents are ill-con- 
ceived and ill-arranged. The narratives, if narratives they may 
be called, are broken, abrupt and improbable. Miss Landon is 
utterly incapable of writing a long connected tale. The hn-^ 
provisatrice — The Troubadour — The Golden Violet and The 
Venetian Bracelet, are continuous and complete poems only to 
the ^ye. They are in fact a collection of short fragments con- 
nected more by the Printer than the Poet. As her imagery is 
an ill-disposed nosegay of brilliant exotics, so her tales are 
a confused cluster of episodes. 

■ We shall now proceed to illustrate a few of our remarks by 
specimens from this Lady’s works. We have observed that 
her transitions are too abrupt, and her incideats extravagant and 
ill-conceived, — a few extracts and a veiy little exdanation will 
show the truth of this assertion. Among the miscelfaneoiu poems 
in her first volume, is a story entitled RosALlB. BosaUe leaves 
her mother’s roof to 'throw herself into the araa) of her lover 
JBanfredi, The first we hear however of these two loveW is 
that they are in g bark upon the sea. The fisUoirifig passage 
4s veiy prettily wrttten% 

'Sti iHMrk a IHtl* way apartr 
UPB all nit, ant tittia two loT«f leant 
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ft !)lu8hi]if cbeek an4 beating heart. 

And baahfol gtemse, upon the eea-irare bent; 

Sbe wifiit not moit thie gaae the other eeot 
Upon her beanty ;^but the half-breathed aigho^ 

The deepening oolour, tipltd anaSing ajet^ 

Told that she liatened 0^^) Uovo’a aareet Hatteiita^ 

Then they irere ailent ; — frorda are Httle aid 
To Love, whoae deepeat veoioroerer aaado 
By the heart’s beataleao« 

The poet, a few lines afterjtakes occasion to nentiOB^^tnp- 
»alie recalled for a moment the imap^e of her absent modW,iM 
started ap in agony, bftt her )otrer*s fond smfle and gentle wordt 
restored her to more cheerful dreams, and 

She bent m passionate idolatry. 

Before her heart’s aole idol — sta vraeoi ! 

Miss Landon has no sooner displayed her yonng heroine in 
this picturesque position, than off sbe vanishes over time and 
space, in the twinkling of an eye, and after *' bustling up with 
unsuccessful speed,’' the reader k requested to observe a little 
chapel in the shade, where the poet informs us is the poitrait of 
a Saint, whose check bore trace of frequent tears,'' and who 
should he find kneeling before the picture, but the vHg lady who 
«o lately. ™ 

Bout in paasionatu idolatry. 

Before her heart’s solo idol^iCAirmBOt ! 

We are then told that Manfred^s heart forgot its Vowed 
idoMryt' (a too favorite word) and that in consequence of this 
change in her lover's affections, she sought the sacred precincts of 
the chapel and knelt to the picture as she had before kndt to 
Manfredi. All of a sudden we are agun informed, that ’ 

' Thera is » pilgrias by old grey tree 
With heiwl upoo her hfutd bent niourofuHy, 

And looking round upon each lovely thing 
And breathing the sweet ai>, us they oaald bring 
To her no beainir toad no uolkotiige 

llOSAME f i 

The Pilgrim or H^salie strwsiato the chureh-TA|4 fuidaeas a 
grave "kut She thiuM 9f her poor naowdr) ^oes ,haqie, 

and iip^ her — — ^dead ! ! She Jmd Just f 1 TiM{|se are 

not iacideots but io-incklents, and very strange oAeaJ 

The next poem is entitled Roland’A 'ptXWlkll. The narra- 
tive logins in the following maimer. btdkUe had heard of the 
heroic deeds of young RoUmd and ahe hud jntft been ifpeaking 
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of them with enthusiaem when there came a Pilgrim to l^rd 
Herbert’s Hall. He was admitted with courtesy, and the maiden 
favored him with a song at 'the close of which she suddenly ex« 
claims — 

—I would giro world®, to «ee thii ebief, 

This gallant Boirawo 1 I could doem him ally 
Jl man must honour and a woman Iota V* 

3..ady pray thee notrecal those words, 

Fob I AM Roland ! ! ! From his face he threw. 


The hood and pilgrims cloak, — and a young knight. 

Knelt before Isabelle ! ^ 

After this romantic adventure slie of course loves and is bo^ 
loved — and/ continues -our fair Poet, 


* , Time past by, 

As time will ever pass, when love has lent, 
llis rainbow plumes to aid bis flight— and spring, 
Had wedded with the summer, when a steed. 
Stood at Lord HEtiBEHT’s gate,— and Isabelle, 
Had wept farewell to Rolan n, and had gptven. 
Her blue scarf fur his colours. Tie was gone 
To raise his yassels, for Lord Hkubert’s towera 
\Vert||^6naced with a siege. But be bad sworn 
By Isabelle's white hand that he would claim 
Its beauty only as a conqueror’s pnze. 

Autumn was oirthe woods, w’hen tlie blue Rhine 


Grew red witli blood : Lord llEHBtiiT’shauDeriliea, 
And gallant is the bearing of bis ranks. 

But wbere is he who said that he would ride. 

At bis right hqnd to Battle I Roland ! where—* 
Ob ! where is Roland I” 


After many days and nights of weary watching, Isabelle at 
last beholds from her lonely tower, an armed train bearing her 
father’s banner to the castle. 


•Down she flew 

To greet the victors they had reached tbe halt 
Before herself. What saw the maiden there I 
A bier !— her father laid upon that bier ! 
Boland waa kneeling by the 8ide,1ii8 face 
Bowed on bis bands and bid ; but Isabelle 
Knew the dark curling hair and atately form 
And threw her on bis breast* He shrank away 
As she were death, or siekness Or despair, 
.|^B£i.Uct lt*ailvihoilivthy/ath*rl!P* 
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> Here is another most marvellous incident^ and which would no 
doubt tell admirably on the boards of sotne provincial Drury; 
The Poet explains that “ unwitting' of his colours'** Roland 
had slain the father of his worshipped Isabelle I** They agreo 
to part for ever — She goes, where most unhappy ladies are sent 
by the Poets, to a convent, an<b bmids^ a tower within 

sight of it. It was previously agreed between them that Isabella 
should daily at a certain hour wave a silk scarf from the lattice 
of her cell that Roland might be assured that she still lived. 
The scarf was regularly seen at the appointed hour for many 
days, but one evening Rolanf watched and watched in vain and^ 
at length his hope grew desperate and he prayed that Isabella 
might have forgotten him. At midnight however the Convent’a 
heavy bell convinced him of her death. 

Next dny. 

They laid her in her grave — and the moon rose. 

Upon a mourrver weeping there : that tomb^ 

Was Uoi.ANo’a death-bed ! ! ! 

All this is mighty surprising and romantic but by no means ta 
our taste. We think L. E. L.*s Printer should have had aa. 
extra font of notes of exclamation to mark the host of startling 
passages that croud upon the reader^s notice. 

The next Story is entitled The GuERfLLA CHIEF. We ard* 
first introduced to a young man, (LeandrOy) leaving a cottage,, 
with the appearance of one who thinks that ** every echo of hU. 
step will raise a S2)ectre.** 

When he reached the fount 
He sat down by its side, and turned to gaza 
Upon the cottage : from his brow the sweat 
Pobred down like Bummer rain \ there came no sonn^ 

From bis white lips, but you might hear his heart 
Beating in the dead silence. Bat at length 
A voice came to bis sorrow Never— never 

Shall I look on that face again ! Farewell ! 

** I cannot bear that word’s reproach, nor look 
On pale Ups breathing blessings which the tears 
Belie in speaking 1 1 have blighted all — 

•* All— all their hopes, and my own happiness !’* 

He has no sooner made these lamentations, than strange to tell^ 

Lbandro V* ''.aid a sweet and gentle voice ; 

And a soft hand pressed on bis throbbing brow, 

And tears like twilight dew fell on his cheeky 
He looked upon the maiden ’twas the one , 

With whom his first pure love bad 
Who was the sua and starlight ot bis youth I 
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This tru Bitinea / The lovers, however, part agam. Ho-m^ 
to Mexico, returns to Spain, and finds it wasted by war. Hif 
road home lies through ruined villages, but some old men who 
sit bv their rpofiess dwellings, assure him that the war-storm 
has kit uotogetssil his ewa hativp valley. He travels on with 

J pleasiDg but k ^ hmTornstruck at finding his 
ome — a mingled bipod and blackened ashes.” While 

he is^azu^ oi^ the drsadiuji scene he is startled by a woman’s 
voice. " #e looked, and knew , Bianen / / /” Iks soon as ^ 
sees him she gives a shriek, bepomes cras^, and at last dies 
SB bis arms ! The loverfstre event^mlly buried t<^ether in the 
same grave ! . . ^ 

^ The three goems, we have thus noticed appear consecutively 
m the volume ^rom wh|ch they are taken, iui,u may be regarded 
as fair specimens of Jmss Landon’s Tales. We need not dwell 
on tiieir abruptness and want of invention, and their melodrama- 
tic effects, for these peculiarities are too obvious to require fur- 
ther comment. 

It may be observed that notwithstanding the gaiety and 
tolendour of the scenes through which Miss Landon conducts 
her actors, almost every narrative has a tragical lermiuation. 
And tiion^ she is so partial to ball-rooms, and brilliant dresses, 
she seems to be well aware that truth and happiness are found 
in other places, and arise from other sources. In fact she is often 
rather too cynical, %ad deals somewhat too abundantly in inelan- 
efaoly and mistrust. Her constant allusions to tbe guile and 
coldness of the human heart, and the sadness that lurks beneath 
a radiani brow, degenerate at last into ntere cant. She makes 
no dUtinciions. Ail her women are sc^rlatively beautiful, and 
ouirageousk affectionate, u^d indulge in mawkish sentimentali- 
ties. ]^r heroef.on the other hand, are with few exceptions, as 
false and faithless as they are irresistable. Both sexes however, 
are generally unhappy, and Love seefns to have descended upon 
this breathi]^ worlq, fotr m other purpose than to make people 
hypocrites, or to break their hem*t» Aceording to Miss Landon 
life has certaiidy yeiy fi»w ottFacUoan. As are have already ob- 
served. Youth and Boguty andLoye,s««ni to tMsLady all that is 
worth a thoimht.’ If there are exceptions to our remarg that there 
b neither diildbood, nor manhood, nor old age in Mbs Imndon’s 
representations of humanity, they have the same reference to 
her more prominent personagesy tbat picturei or vbioas have to 
real life. They are only occaaiettallgr and dbtantly alladed to. 
Not the slightest attempt 'is BUMife'to sketch the character of a 
person who b either before ^or bbyond hb teens. ESven'those 
who have the good fortofe* ^hh noticeable agSe are 

neither powerful^ nor ia.Mbs 
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Landon’s pages, is merely a beautiful living flownr, and ilks* 
trales Pope’s insulting line— > 

** IVtpti woiii«|k bate no cbmotm vtalb’* 

There is accordingly a disagreeable mannerism in L. £. L. 
ivliich tries the patience of the unfortunate critic Who is pen* 
denined to wade through her productions. Tn many 
who rather dip into, than read her volumes, the 
plaints of criticism may often seem carious an^Mdutidedf 
The critic is like a man who has slipped behind the scenes, 
is too familiar with the tricks of the establishment. The charm dt 
novelty is gone, upd nothing isimore wearisome tbah repetition of 
anticipated scenes. T^jere is no writer of the present day tlfhi#' 
is so tnoroughiv monotonous as L. £. L. One volume is the coirn^ 
terpart of another. Wc have one eternal theme, and oue eternal set 
of illustrations. Her actors, her incidents, her itnages, her diction 
and her versification have always the same character and tone. 

We must venture a few observations on the mechanisTfi of Mis^i 
Landon’s verse. It U occasionally very melodious and agreeable, 
but generally speaking it appears deficient in strength and 
firmness, and is often singularly diffuse and irregular. Her 
blank-verse is too mucii like divided prose, and seems to be 
constructed on no fixed principle. If one line has the proper 
heroic stateliness and is formed ot pure iambics, perhaps in tlie 
very next she slips into a quick and dancing measure that 
would do well enough for a lively lyric, but which is quite 
out of keeping with the general tone of a blank-verse poem. 
Her rhymed verse is somewhat better, but it is deformed by 
very similar defects. It is so careless and undisciplined that the 
reader is continually puzzled to catch the euphony, and indeed 
it is often at bis discretion whether it shall be verse at all. He 
must have a practised ear, and be able t6 humour the rhytbmj 
or niaiiy lines wdll appear like broken prose. Pope’s poems 
have often been placed in tire hands of young persons to teach 
them a correct pronunciation, but Miss Landon*s valtlmes^KVould 
have a very opposite effebt. The follonving lines, (and a thous* 
and similar oUeij might be selected) ^ould defy the taoSt.ftmeni- 
ous reader to recite them according tathe urdinaiy nk^ot me- 
trical eoxppositibn. 


His ^IT faults ware thosa that win, 

(iSziting Sndf‘'jid^ ISv 

fj m tain ehm'd Ifi , 

Impatiient of 8ociat}'’B set mould, 

She 1ia4 tha rieli perfection of that gift, ^ 
Her ItiUVs or^i^eady san^, wbiah|ee«^ 
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Language so silvery, that every word^ 

AVns like the lute’s awakening rliord ; 

Skies half sfiuslliie, and half s &r !ght, 

Floaars wh($se ifvesuSre A briath Afdeligbt# 

1 looked upon the deep blue sky, 

Atid it u'iis dll hifpe and hdrmonj. 

1 saw a youth beside me kneel ; 

1 heard *my name in muaio steal ; 
l^Wtniy hand tiimhlinginhia : — 

Another moment, and hit ktts S^c, 

Then cnine rememberauces of other times, 

Whhi Sneofiihi hir rich bdiven J^t t*i9 ddp, 

When the faint, distant tones of convent cbime^ 

W ere answered by the lute and vesper iay. 

^f4nr And oftin. thSre were thllse the lUst right, 

\V ith a reiunmbring like tb&t which A dream. 

Leaves, &tc. 

Cdiled half In the pride bfttk Idveltnesi, 

And halt with a love -sigh’ a voluptuousnaas* 

This hope is vain, my grave must bo 
Far distant from my own cduntif . 

Sdffie oM Idd bi ought dBw of M spt t 'ig* 

W'lth woman’s own kind solacing* 

Sht pie^ hand tif hSr hSto, 5r pSrn 

Or better tbought# were passing tbere,— the rooa^ 

JliLdiio light but ih&tjiom 

Which like the meteor has from darkness birth, 

$he watched her circle,^ ready smile or sneer, 

Sitters tor thll dbs£iu ones, softies Jor ihi hgar^^ 

Her blaok-verse has often feeble and slovenly terminations, at 
in the following instances. 

Her voice* 

Lost its so tremulous aepents ai she bad$ 

Her cliild tread in that Father’s steps, and told 
How brave, how honored be bad been.»*-But mbf# 

She did entreat hlijrto remem^r alt , 

Her hopes were centered in him, that be isot 
Tbe stay /of her declining years, tbst k0 ^ 

Might be tbe happiness of her sge, dm. &o» ^ 

There was 6no itboan brow. 

Dark with hot climates, snd jgapbed ss^ft with scsif 
Told of the toiling mardb, dke^bsttle^niib 
IVhere §afrre$ftathtd, tk$ r«^^thot$ and hot 
Om baU ot i low but did desivim^’# woiiih * 
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Sut'tlien liis heart was high and hit pulse beat 
Proudly and fearlessly now he was ii or» 

With many a long day’s suffering — and death* t 
A fearful thing, &c« 


— -^Perhap$f 

For he has left some high memorials, Fame^ 

Will pour its sunlight on the picture, toften 

The artist’s hand, Ac. 

From an ignorance ofthe principles of blank-verse^ the noblest 
measure in our i^guage, anc) from that unhappy confidence in 
her own powers which .has been engendered by the injudicious 
praises of her friends, she has often w hole pages that are literally 
nothing but mere prose^ divided into lines of ten syllaj|>Ies. She 
mistakes a command of words for the inspiration of the Muse, and 
therefore never aims at condensation, or wearies herself with that 
“ degrading toil*’ which has made almost every line of Pope or 
Campbell, a model for the poetical student. She has been taught 
to believe that her most careless and unstudied etfusions ap- 
proach as nearly as possible to perfection. It is this unfortunate 
self-confidence that has been the ruin not of L. E. L. only, but of 
W ordswortb, Southey, and other eminent living poets. They 
send forth volume after volume, and the ignorant crowd are 
amazed at their copiousness and facility, and wonder at the 
labour and comparative poverty of Pope, and Gray and Gold- 
smith and Campbell. It is a truth that seems little understood 
at the present day, that Uiere may be more thought and poetry 
compressed into two lines of one writer than can be found in tw^o 
thousand of another. A man’s genius is now estimated by the 
comparative bulk of bis volume. In former times a great book 
was held to be a great evil, and we confess for our own parts that' 
we are still of this old fashioned opinion. To modern readers, 
however, it might certainly appear somewhat incongruous to 
to speak of Goldsmith or Gray as great Poets, when their Lilli- 
putian duodecimos are seen in juxta-position with the gigantic 
quartos of Wordsworth and the Poet Laureat, We have no wish 
to underrate the genius of these two living l*oets, (the former of 
whom is our especial favorite) but w e are quite sure that if they 
had written less they would have written better. Writers who 
possess a fatal facility** should recollect the remark of the 
ingenious Frenchmr.n who apologized for a very long letter, by 
observing that he had not time to write a short one. 

We shall now extract two or three specimens of Miss Lon- 
don’s blank-verse poems, and by there\y printing them as prose, 
}ve have no doubt but they will also read as such. They are really 
in no jrespect elevated above otdinat^y prose composition. Be- 
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fore we proceed however to the extracts, we have an additional re» 
mark or tw o to ofi’er, the justice of which they will in soinetnca* 
sure serve to illustrate. With her usual dislike to every species 
of drudgery Miss Landon has disdained to lower her genius by 
an attention to the common rules of grammar, of which almost 
every poem contains some flagrant violation. Another peculiari- 
ty w^rth observing is, that her pieces generally begin with an 
abriipt allusion to some object or circumstance of which the read- 
er is wholly ignorant She commences a narrative as if she 
were explaining a picture to one who had as full a view of it as 
herself. The reader, however, ii^pejrfectly in the daik, and lis- 
tens to an explanation of scenes that are not before him. She 
runs on with her unconnected hints, as if the public were in 
all her secfets. Her transitions are so rapid as to be utterly 
perplexing and unintelligible. She often begins a story in the 
middle ; the close, however is generally compete, for death, her 
almost invariable resource, is a pretty strong conclusion to all 
human adventures. The three first of the following extracts are 
literally the commencements of the poems from whiclt they are 
taken. The fourlh is also the opening of a poem but it is not lia- 
ble to tJie same charge of abruptness or want of clearness. It is 
as simple as a nursery tale. The last piece is like an extract from 
a Traveller’s Journal. 

From ** Love’s last Lesson.” 

Tearb me if yon eon — forgetfulness. I sutefy ahail forgot if you can hid we ; T wbo 
bave worsUipp^Hl thee, iny god on earth, i i\bo have bowed me nt your lightest 
word. Your Inst command, ** forget me,” will H not sink deeply dosrn within mv 
inmost soul 1 Forget thee 1— ay, forgetjuhms wiH he a mercy to mg. Jiy the mnnV 
nights when 1 h vve wept, for lliat I dared not sleep, — u dream ha»l made me lira 
Div woes again, acting my wretchedness, without the hope my foolish heart still 
chugs to, though that hope is like the opiate that may lull awhile then wake to douhlt 
torture •, by the days ]»nssed in lone watching and in atuious fears, when a breath 
sent the crimson to my cheek like the red gushing of a sudden wound ; hy sU the 
careless looks and careless words which have to me baeuUke the soorpions stinging ; 
by happiness blighted, and by thee, for ever ; by the eternal work of wretchedness ; 
by all my witliered feelings, rumid heaHh, crushed hopes, and lifted heart, 1 will 
forget thee 1 alas i my words are vanity. Forget thee : fitc. Utc. 

Fbom ‘VTiie Sailok.” 

An aged widow with one only child, and even be was far away at sea ; narrow 
and mean the street wherein she dwelt, and low and .small the room ;but still it had 
n look of comfort ; on the white washed walls were ranged her many ooesn treasures 
shells, some like the snow, and some pink, with a blush esaght from the sun-set 
on the watefa ;; plumes from the bright pinions of the Indian bird*; long dark sea- 
weed and b^ck uiid crimson berries were treasured with tho treasu^ng of the heart. 
Her sailor hrou|fl»t them, when from hik iirst voyage he oatne go sunbfimt and so (all 
alie senrre kneirl^ej fair stt^tpHng iu iSiirt manly youth. Like a memorial of far bet- 
ter days, the Bible, with ita ail^ver clasps Uy on tlie table \ ami a fragrant 

came irom ^e vniidow ; there stood a rose-tree lovely but ot* luxuriant growth, 
^d rich with a tbou'saiid bdds and beimtifcilly hlo#n ioWors- It was a slip froin^ 
pHise froniefteli pa|s<fr down the sbadniry lane wlit-re her homt 
wH|)re yetithethodghi. toead her days in peace ; that was the hope 
|deastmi, asMl it haiji be«|Lied by the to ar4eiit«|»irila of boy>evW 
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••id thftt God would bless the efforts made for his old mother. Lilce • holiday eacli 
Sunday came, for then her patient way she took to the white charch of her own Til* 
lage, a long fiTO miles. 

FROM THE COTENANTERS,” 

Never ! 1 will not know another home. Few summers bare passed on, with theit 
blue skies, green leaves, and singing birds and sun-kissed fruit, since here I first 
took up my iust abode and here my bones shall rest. You say it is a home fi^ beasts, 
and not for human kind, this bleak shed and bare rock, and that the vale mIow is 
beautiful. I know the time when it looked very beautiful to me.^^o you see that 
bare spot, where an old oak stands black and leafless, as if scorched by fire, while 
round it the ground seems as if a curse were laid upon the soil. Once by that tree, 
then covered with its leaves and acorn crop, a little cottage stood •, *twas very emails 
but had un air of health and peace. ' 

FKOM **THE CHANGF.” 

There were two boys who were bred up togetlier, shared the saine bed, and feti 
at the same board ; each tried the others sports, &c. the^ parted, they met 
again, but difl'erent troru themselves ; the one proud as a soldier of Uisrank, and of 
his many battles and the other proud of his Indian wealth, and of the skill and toil 
that gathered it ; each with a brow and heart alike darkened by years and care* 
1'hey met with cold words and yet colder looks, each was changed in himself, and 
vet each thought the other only chauged, himself the same ; and coldness bred dis* 
like. fitc. ^c. d:c. 

FROM ** THE HISTORY OP THE EYRE.^* 

I soon left Italy ; it la well worth a year of wandering, were it hut to feel how much 
mil Kuglaiid does out-weigh the world. A clear cold April morning was it, when I 
first rode up the avenue of uiictent oaks.-- We passed through Eome on our 
return and there sought out Kulaiia. 

We have gone through the disagreeable part of our duty^and 
shall now say a word or two in our author's favour. We should 
be sorry indeed if any of our readers were to imagine for a mo- 
ment that in what we have advanced against her claims to in- 
discriniinate admiration we have been actuated by any ungener- 
ous motive. We have merely endeavoured to place her poetical 
peculiarities, in a proper light, and to expose the absurdity of 
lauding her in such unmeasured terms, as are used on all occasi- 
ons by her imprudent Patron. If another Shakespeare were ta 
arise, at the present day, Mr. Jerdan would find it difficult to 
honour his genius with a single laudatory expression that he had 
not already applied to L. E. L. This is the very prostitution of 
criticism. We mean not to be severe on Mr. Jerdan, lor “ bis 
failings lean to virtue^s side,” and if lie were less kind and gener- 
i5us, his critical judgment perhaps would not so often be called 
into question as it now is. Every critic is more or less liable to 
the influences of personal friendship, and if we had ever had the 
pleasure of L. B. ij/s acquaintance we are not sure that w e should 
have been g?Mte so impartial in our present article. But Mr. 
Jerdan’s sins in this way are really too gross and glaring, and in 
justice to the genius of L. £. L. we must attribute to his unbounded 
eulogies a large shve of her defects. If her errors had J)een duly 
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explained to her, and her studies properly directed, we verily be^ 
lieve there would have been at this day, but little ground for 
censure. Her style would have been less meretricious, less feeble 
and more firm and concentrated. But even spoiled as she has been, 
it is almost impossible to open her volumes without finding some- 
thing to admire. When we have taken them up casually, we 
have met with passages of such delicate beauty that we have 
ceased to wfK. derat the enthusiasm of her admirers. But these 
flow^ers have been surrounded by so many w^eds, that it has 
wearied us to search for others. With all her faults, however, 
‘she is a poet of real genius. Few J oung writers of the present 
day are more strictly original, or owe less t© t heir contemporaries. 
When there are so many poetical Mocking Birds, origina- 
lity is of itself an ipdication of no ordinary mind. If she has 
imitated any of our later or living Poets, they are Thomas Moore, 
Lord Byron and Barry Cornwall. She most frequently resem- 
bles the latter ; but she is not a servile ropiest of any one. Her 
poetry has always a distinctive character and may be recognized 
without tbe aid of her celebrated initials. She has a feininina 
grace of manner, an exquisite delicacy and tenderness of feeling 
and a profusion of sparkling imagery. 

Miss Landon’s latest volume containing, ^^TriE Ven'rtian 
Bracelet, the Lost Pliead, &c.’' has only just been received ia 
(his country, and therefore demands an especial imtme. This 
article, however, has already extended to a sufficient length, and 
we must confine ourselves to very rapid outlines of the principal 
stories and a few brief extracts. Amenaide, the heroine of 
the first poem, though nobly born, was brought up as a hum- 
ble peasant girl. Her father, had been compelled to fly the 
country in a time of political convulsion. L&oui, a young sol- 
dier of high rank and character is won by her charms, and 
his aflection is returned. Before they can be wedded how- 
ever he is called away to the field. After his departure 
news is received of the death of the father ot Arnenaide^ and the 
restoration of his daughter to the family Iionours. Young ieowf 
in his absence becomes attached to a beautiful English-w oman, 
and marries her. Count Arrezzi, a relation of Amenaide 
a splendid entertainment at which Leont is expected to be pre- 
sent. With a beating heart, and ignorant of the change in bia 
afi'ections and circumstances, Amenaide attends the festival. 

With eag:er glance. 

She watch’d the door, and counted erery dance ; 

Then time grew long, hope caught a shade of fear— 

LroNi~but they said he would be here 
Wheii .juddeii came Anrzri to her side, — 

** Look there, the Count hzem and his brida I ^ 
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She with the violet wreath in her bright hair j 

Sooth but to gay, that English bride is fair 1 j 

But 1 must go and have my welcome paid*'*^ 

Alone A MEN AIDE stood in the shade,— 

Alone ! ay, utterlv. A couch was nigh. 

And there she sank — oh, had it been to die ! 

TTlie following; description of her feelings and ^^foiduct on her 
return^ has considerable pathos and beauty. 

Lkoni and his bride have left the hall. 

\Vliy does that cheek g/ow pale, that dark dark eye fall t 
Why does that Ifp its wit, its smiling ceaset — 

It only pass'd for beauty’s gay caprice. 

She left the feast—but, oh, not yet alone : • 

Many a ravalier has eager flown 
Upon her gondola's home course to wait. 

And sigh farewell at her own palace-gate. 

Her maidens gathered round. What more, yet morOi. 

To read the breast now* throbbing to the core 1 
She hurried not their task,— each silken braid 
Of raven hair was in set order laid : 

But once she showed her weakness,— when her hand 
Strove vainly to unloose a glittering band. 

It trembled life a leaf but that pass'd by ; 

Struggle she might, but no one heard her sigh ; 

And when her last good night was courteous said^ 

Hever more queenliko seem’d that lofty head.- 
The last step died upon tho marble atair, — 

She sprang towards the door, — the bolt is there 
She tried the spring, gave one keen look around. 

Mutter’d “alone !” and dash’d her on the ground. 

Corpse like she lay, — her dark hair wildly thrown 
Far on the floor before her ; white as stone, 

As rigit^ stretch’d each hand, — her face was press’d 
Close to the earth ; and but the heaving vest 
Told of some jiaug the shuddering frame confess’d. 

She seem’d as striken down by instant death. — 

Syidden she laised her head, and gasp’d for breatjhs 
Aud nature master’d misery. She sought, 

Panting, the air from yonder lattice brought. 

Ah, there is blood on that w hite lip aud brow 1— • 

She struggles still-— in vain— she must weepnoff 
She wept, childlike, till sleep began to preia 
Upon her ey«S| for ytry iroariaesg* 
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She determines to conceal the struggles of disappointed lovo 
and wounded pride — 

This must not be ! — stain’d cheek and ferer'd brow 
Too much the secret of my soul avow 
Aye deep as is the grave my heart shall keep 
What burning tears Amenaidk could weep 
Oh^^ever let Leoni know the worst : 

^Tis well if he believe 1 changed^the 6rst. 

Too much e’en to myself has been reveal’d, 

^ And thus be every trace of teat's conceal’d.** 

She sought thealcovo where the fountain play'd. 

And washed from lip and cheek their crimson shade } 

And bathed^er long hair, till its glossy curls 
Wore not a trace but of the dewy pearls 
The water left, as if in pity shed. 

There is a touch of nature in the following lines. 

Tbe‘ weary day pass’d on«»Bigbt came again 
Amfna'ioe has joined the glittering train ; 

Self-torturer — self-deceiver— cold and high, 

She 4 iaid it was to mock the curious eye. 

Sncii strength is weakness. U'lu it not to be 
Where stillt Leonid Hie might gaze on thee ? 

She begins to think that Leoni had never truly loved her, and 
that his attentions were a heartless mockery. This. thought is 
gall and wormwood to her lofty spirit. As she is one day wan- 
dering about her garden, a pedlar euterwS. 

—She* hears a tread : who is it dares intrude 
On this her known and guarded solitude 1 
She sees'an aged .Tew ; a box be bore 
Fill’d with gay merchandize and Jewell'd store. 

Ere she could speak, be spread before her eyes 
Those glittertng toys that loveliest ladies prize « 

** Fair dame, in sooth so fair thou seem’st to be. 

That ahnost it is vain to offer thee 
The many helps for meaner beauty made : 

But y A these gems would light that dark hair's shade | 

Well would these pearls around that white throat show 
Each purple vein that wanders through its snow." 

Angrily ‘turned the Countess,—** Fool, away!"—* 

/* So yoing, as fair, baa tanity no sway ?— 

But T I)ave ihtngsmost eorious. and 'mid these 
Somewhat may chance your failcy^letiei^ 
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toolc bracelet,— ’tWRs of fin© wrought gold, 

And twisted as a serpent, whose litlie fold 

Curl'd round the arm :»-be spoke in wispering tone—* 

** Here lady, look at this, I have but one : 

Here, press this secret spring ; it tifts a lid,— « 

Beneath there is the subtlest poison hid. 

I come from Venice ; of the wonders there 
There is no wonder like this bracelet rare.'* 

She started — evil thoughts, at first repress’d, 

Now struggled like a storm within her breast* 

Alas ! alas ! how plagu<i^spot like will sin 
Spread over the wrung heart it enters in ? 

Her brow grew dark — Amid thy baubles shine 
This ruby cross, but be the bracelet minej** 

Around lier arm the fatal band is fast ; 

Away Us seller, like a vision, pass’d. 

She poisons her rival, who dies on her husband’s breast. Leoni 
himself is suspected of having destroyed his bride, and is taken 
to the Council on suspicion. But the real criminal is seized with 
remorse, confesses her guilt, and dies in an agony of grief, in ieo- 
nVs arms. *■ 

“ The Lost Pleiad” is founded on the old classical story of 
the Pleindes. The six sister Pleiades had been all wooed and 
won. Prince Cyris at last becomes enamoured of the seventh. 
She returns his love and quits the heavens. The Prince however 
is but a fickle lover, and soon treats her with indifference. The 
lost Pleiad dies of sorrow and mortification. 

“ The Histokv of the Lyre” is a description of a young 
Poetess, in which Miss Landon seems to have introduced a large 
share of her own personal feelings. The following extract is 
rather long, but it is too characteristic to be omitted, 

All tim© attests the miracles of man : 

The very elements, whose nature seems 
To mock dominion, yet have worn bis yoke. 

His way has been upon the pathless sea ; 

The earth 8 dark bosom search’d; bodiless air 
Works as his servant ; and from bis own mind 
What rich stores be has won, the sage, the bard. 

The painte* , these have made their nature proud ; 

And yet how life goes on, its great outline 
How noble and ennobling! — but within 
What base alloy ; bow Disappointment tracka 
The steps of Hope; how Envy dogs apcceae ; 

How byery yictor’a cUwn » lined with thorns. 
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And worn slid seoffo ! Trace the joangf poet'e fete t 
Fresh from his solitade, the child of praisot 
His heart upon his lips be seeks the world. 

To find hiiB fame sod fortune as if life 
Were like ji fairj tale.^ His »ong has led 
The wav before him : fiatteriee fill his ear. 

His presence courted, and his words are caught ; 

At^ be seems happy in so many friends. 

What marvel if he somewhat overrate 

His talents and his state t These scenes soon change. 

The vain, who sought to mix theiV name with hie ; 

The curious, who but live for some new^sight ; 

The idle, -all these have been gratified. 

And now nrglect stings even more than scorn* 

Envy spoken, felt more bitterly, 

For that it was not dreamM of ; worldlinesm 
Has crept upon hia spirit unaware ; 

Vanity ciaves for its accustomM food ; 

He has turn’d sceptic to the truth which made 
His feelings poetry ; and discontent 
Hangs heavily on the lute, which w'akee no more 
Its early music social life is filled 
With doubts and vain aspirings ; solitude. 

When the imagination is dethroned, 

Is turn’d to weariness. What can be do 
But bang his lute on some lone tree, and die ? 

** Meihinks w e must have known some former state 
More glorious than our present, and the heart 
Is haunted with dim memories, shadov^s left 
By past magnificence ; and hence we pine 
With vain aspirings, hopes that fill the eyet 
With hitter tears for their own vanity. 

Kemembrance marks the poet ; ’tis the past 
Lingering within him, with a keener sense 
Than is upon the thoughts of common men 
Of wrhat bus been, that fills the actual world 
With unreal likenesses of lovely shapes. 

That were and are not ; and the fairer they. 

The more their contrast with existing things. 

The more his power, the greater is his grief* 

— -Are we then fallen from some noble star. 

Whose consciousness ils as an unknown curef» 

And we feel capable of happiness 
Only to know it is not ofoui sphere? 
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I have sun^ paisionatc song^ of beating haartt j 
PerJiaps it had been better they had drawn 
Tlioir inspiration from an inward source. 

Had i known even an unhappy love. 

It would have flung an interest rounj life 
Aline never knew. .This ia an empty wish; 

Our feelings are not iires to light at will 
Our nutuie’s fine and subtle mysteries ; 

"We may control them, but may not create. 

And love less than its follows. 1 bare fed 
Perhaps too much upon t'ife lotos fruita 
Imagination yield3*“-fruit8 which unfit 
The palate for the more substantial food 
Of our ovi n iand.--reality. 1 made 
Aly heart too like a temple for a home ; 

Aly thoughts were birds of paradise, that breathed 
The airs of heaven, but died on touching earth. 

The next poem of any length in the volume is a Dramatic 
Sketch entitled “ The ANCESTRESS.’’ We do not fancy its sub- 
ject but it contains several passages of considerable excellence 
and more force and condensation than usually characterize the 
writer. 

Fiom the miscellaneous poems we take the following little 
pieces almost at random. 

FANTASIES. 

I’m wearv, l*m weary, — this cold world of ours; 

I will go dwell afar, with fairies and flowers. 

Farewell to the testal, the hall of the dance, 

Where each step is a study, a falsehold each glance 
liere the vain are displaying, the vapid are yawning j 
\\ here the beautv of niubt, the glory of dawning, 

Are wasted, as fashion, that tyrant at will 
Alakes vv ar on sweet Nature and exiles her still. 

I’m wearv, I'm weary, --'Fm off* with the wdnd : 

Can I find a worse late than the one left behind ? 

— -Fair beings of niooiilight, gav dwellers iii air, 

0 sliow me vour kingdom ’ O let me dwell there ! 

1 see them, 1 see them ’--how sweet it must be 
* 1*0 sleep in your city !--*is there room inT tor me I 
1 have flung my clay fetters j and now 1 but wear 
A shadowy seeming^ a likeness ot air. 

Go harness my Tiariot ; the leaf of an oak ; 

A butterfly stud, and a tendril my yoke. 

Go swing me a hammock, the poles mignonotte ; 

I’ll rock with Its scent in the gossamer net. 

Go fetch me a courser : yon reed is but slight. 

Vet fax is the distance ’twiU bear me to«niglit« 
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I must liare^a throne, — ay, yon mushioom may stay. 
It has sprung in a night, ’twill he gathered next day : 
And fit is such throne for my brief fairy reign ; 

For, alas ! I’m but dreaming, and dreams are but yain. 


A SUMMER DAY. 


Sweet valley, whose streams flow as sparkling and bright 
As the stars that descend in the depths of the night ; 
Whose violets flinq: their rich breath on the air, 

Sweet spendthnlts of treaauie the Sp^*ng bus flung there. 

Mv lot is not with thee, ’tis far from thine own ; 

FJor thus, amid Sutntner and solitude thrown : 

But stil\ it IS sojnethmg to gaze upon thee, 

And bless earth, that such peace on her bosom can be. 

IVIy heart and my steps both grow light as 1 bound 
O’er tho green grass that covers thy beautiful ground j 
And jov o’er mv thoughts, like the sun o’er the leaves, 

A blessing in giving and taking receives. 

1 have heap’d up thy flowers, the wild and the sweet. 

As if fresh from the toindi of the lught-elfin’s feet ; 

A bough from thv oak, and a sprig from thy broom,— ^ 

1 Cake them as keepsakes to tell of thy bloom. 

* Their green leaves may ^roop, and their colours may flee. 
As if dying with sorrow at parting from thee ; 

And my memory fade with them, till thou wilt but seem 
Like the flitting shape morning recalls of a dream. 


Let them fade from their freshness, so leave they behind 
One trace, like faint music, impress’d on the mind j 
One leaf or oqe flower to memory will bring 
The light of thy beauty, the hope of thy spring. 

We have excused ourselves the task of noticing the peculiar 
beauties and defects of this volume as it would be a needless 
repetition of our remarks on her works generally. There are the 
same beauties and the same imperfections in her last work as in 
her first, and this volume is neither better, nor worse than any of 
its predecessors. This is not a very flattering.circamstance, but 
Miss Landon is still young, and may fall into the hands of better 
instructors than she has yet met with. If the higher order of 
London Critics would do their duty, and rescue her from her 
present inauspicious position, there would be no doubt of her 
future improvement. We have only to add, to what we liave 
already said, that we'should be among the first to rejoice at any 
thht might tend to the advancement of her genius^ and 
stability of her fame. 



THE PARTING. 


Ling^er not long! Home is not home without tbeCj 
Its sweetest tokens only make me mourn ; 

Oh ! let its memory as a chain about thee 
Gently compel and hasten thy return ! 

Linger not long! 
i 

Linger not long ! •Though crouds should woo thy staying. 
Bethink thee can the mirth of friends though dear, 
(Compensate for the grief thy long delaying^ • 

Costs the poor heart that sighs to have thee here— ^ 
Linger not long ! 

Linger not long! How I shall watch thy coming. 

When e\ening’8 shadows stretch o’er moor and fell. 
When the v^ild bee hath ceased his weary humming. 

And silence hangs on all things like a spell I 
Linger not long ! 

How shall I w'afch for thee when fears^grow stronger. 

As night draws dark and darker on the hill ! 

How shall I weep when I can watch no longer! 

Oh ! art thou absent — art thou absent still ? 

Linger not long ! 

Oh ! 1 should grieve not, though the eye that seeth me, 
Gazeth through tears that make its splendour dull ; 

Y et though 1 sometimes fear when thou art with me, 

My cup of happiness is all too full. 

Linger not long ! 

But haste then home unfo thy mountain dwelling— 

Haste as a bird unto its peaceful nest — 

Haste as a skiff when tempests wild are swelling 
Flies to its haven of securest rest ! 

Linger not long ! 


CAPEL SOUTH, 
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«TANZAS._BY CAPT. W. ELLIOTT, 

Author of “ The S^e. 


*011 lady, leave 4hy Kive-stninv lute. 

And hush thy dulcet strain 
For, charming one. thou mii^t be mute^ 
Or 1 shall love in vain. 


The Ortbian^ air had moved me less, 
Upon theaiteiit sea. 

Than thy sweet notes of tenderness 
They flow so silvery. 


But Oh ! *tis sad, while strains so fond 
Thy warbling lip depart. 

And every chord and pulse respond 
Of my enchanted heart. 

Amidst the ecstacy to feel 
That all my love would tell. 

Nor look nor accent must reveal— 

No — not at my farewell. 


I would not have thee join thy fate 
W ith one so drear as mine ; — 
Oh! it has long been desolate. 

But shall not darken thine. 


The warrior-exile’s weary way. 
For glory vain reward, 

, ts mine until my dying day ; — 
14y wealth, a soldier’s sword. 


Then lady, leave thy love-strung lute. 

And hush thy dulcet strain ; 

For, charming one, thou must be mute 
Or 1 shall love in vain. 

j Ortldhn air .Arion snng on basrd.thd Cnrinthian vsffel before he sprang Into 
it was .rho enchentment of thie eir, which induced the Dolphia tO SS* 
estte him on his backend to carry him to Tjenarus. See Herodotua. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JACOB AJAR^ 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF- 

I was born in the county of ^in the west of England. My 

father, a respectable farmer, died before 1 had attained wy 
eleventh year, leaving to my mother, and myself a small siyn of 
iiioney, to look after. He had not been dead many months 
when my remaiiving parent was also carried to the grave, having 
fallen a victim to grief, or typhus fever, or both. I was be- 
queathed to the care of mv paternal uncle who resided at a 
neighbouring market town ^ind who was" a man of some sub- 
stance and some consequence. He was by profession a tailor, 
very attentive to his business, and veiy iond of motj^ey, but pos- 
sessing w itlial a considerable portion of the nfilk of human kind- 
ness. He was proud of his calling and with a laudable zeal used 
his best ell’oHs to give in his own person a practical contradic- 
tion to tlie generally received notion that a tailor is only the 
ninth part of a man and he certainly succeeded, for what with a 
huge appetite, easy circumstances and a sedentary life he ma- 
naged to increase his weight to about 18 stones. This worthy 
unit of humanity sent me to a respectable school, where I fancy 
I gained as much knowledge in a given period as boys of ray 
age usually do. After having been birched for three years, my 
uncle thought it high time 1 should begin to learn some busi- 
ness, and eiitertaimiig so lofty an opinion of his own trade, it 
is not surprising that 1 should find myself at 14 years of age, 
seated cross-legged on his work-board. For a couple of years 
I blundered through button holes, &c. &c. often incurring his 
displeasure for iny carelessness. At length I found I could no 
longer put up witli this contracted mode of existence, and I 
felt that my genius w as not of a nature to be confined within 
the narrow limits of a thimble nor limited to the point of a 
needle. 1 accordingly scraped together all the liille money I 
could honestly lay my hands on, and leaving a few lines behind 
me craving my relative’s forgiveness, I started on foot one fine 
morning lor the county town. Here I tell in wdtli a coach and pro- 
ceeded by it to dhe metropolis, where I arrived in due course. 
Previous to quitting my guardian’s protection I had laid dow n no 
plans for my future movements and found myself in London 
without well know mg why or wherefore. I passed the first night 
at the inn where the coach stopped, and sallied out the follow- 
ing day to look about me, in the evening I returned to the quar- 
ters I had occupied the night before, but on entering my apart- 
Blent discovered to my consternation that 1 had quitted it with- 
out taking the precaution of either locking my trunk or closing; 
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the door. During my absence some person or persons had en- 
tered and robbed me of every article I possessed. Here reader 
let me steal a inarch on iny narrative to inform you that all my 
after mishaps through life arose out of the singular failing of 
never being able to shut a door after me or to turn a key in a 
lock when I ought to have done so. 

Luckily when I left the “ Swan with two necks” in the morn- 
ing f had taken with me a couple of guineas so that 1 was enabled 
to pay for Uiy lodging. I passed a restless and unhappy night, 
and the succeeding day found me. again wandering about in 
search of what fortune might produce. I had not proceeded far 
when I fell in with a scliool-fellow it whom I related rny situation, 
and who seemed to have been thrown in my way by providence, 
for be told me he was just on the look out for such a person as 
myself to succeeds him in a place he held as servant to a gouty 
inlirm old gentleman, to whose residence we immediately pro- 
ceeded ; matters were speedily adjusted and in a few hours I was 
duly installed in my new office. Here I had a very easy, and a 
very happy life of it so long as the summer months continued, 
but when the raw autumn days approached, my worthy master 
began to find the enemy troublesome, and became proportion- 
ately peevish ; I was often taken to task lor not closing the door 
after me, but to no purpose. With every wish to give satisfac- 
tion. I was at length so incorrigible that my wages were paid up 
and I was discharged. The old gentleman however, who was 
really a kind hearted man gave me an excellent character, with 
one exception he cannot shut a door after him.” I had not 
been many days out of employ when 1 was offered seivice by two 
maiden sisters, w hich 1 accepted, and as they were both free 
from bodily ailments I thought there would be no chance of their 
having occasion to complain of the defect which had so recently 
ejected me from a comfortable and easy liv elihood. The elder of 
the two had a couple of pet canaries which engrossed her time and 
affections. I was in the frequent habit of admiring these favorites 
and consequently won the old lady’s heart to such degree that she 
one day went so far as to order me to clean the cage during 
her absence, an horror which she had hitherto reserved to herseli. 
I obeyed her injunctions and then set about my other duties. My 
Mistress returned, went up stairs, and in a few minutes my ears 
were saluted with shrieks and imprecations. I hurried to the 
spot and there found her perfectly frantic with grief and rage. The 
floor was strewed with yellow feathers, and the cage was empty. 
I had left the door open, the birds had flown out and the younger 
sister’s Tom Cat had taken a meal which cost me my place. 
I was ne\t hired by an eminent barrister to look after bis a^part- 
inents in the middle temple. I went on as well as could be wished 
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for 18 months, gained the confidence, and I may say esteem of 
my master, and in fact began to fancy I had entirely overcome 
my failing, when one unfortunate Sunday 1 was invited to pass 
the day with a friend in the suburbs. I obtained permission to be 
absent, had a very agreeable excursion, and returned home high- 
ly delighted with my entertainer and myself. The first thing 
that caught my eye on ascending the steps of the chambers, was 
the key in the door-lock ; 1 had omitted to take it with me, I 
entered and could hardly sustain myself seeing thaf every thing 
of value within had been removed by thieves. I knew not what 
to do — after a little reflection I determined to communicate the 
whole to my master and trinfet to his kindess for forgiveness. I 
accordingly proceeded lo his residence and related what had 
been the consequences of my carelessness. He was at first great- 
ly chagrined, when however he had given fuU vent fo his anger 
he became more calm and addressed me as follows ; Jacob I 
believe you to be perfectly honest, and until now I considered 
you equally circumspect, you have subjected me to a great pos- 
i^ibly an irreparable loss, we must part but I shall give yoil a letter 

to Mr. Sheriff of the county of who may probably 

be able to provide for you.’’ I tendered my cordial and sincere 
thanks and in a few days afterwards I stood in the presence of 
the civic dignitary. I presented my credentials, received a gra- 
cious smile in return, and was told that I might consider myself 
appointed one of the turnkeys of the county jail, a charge of all 
others for which I was least calculated, I nevertheless entered 
upon this important office with many good resolutions, but alas 
how fleeting are all human determinations. 1 bad not been a week 
ininy new situation when neglecting to lock one half of the cells, 

I was the innocent means of letting loose several prisoners. As 
may be anticipated! was seized, confined, and tried as a felon for 
having aided and assisted certain culprits in Hus Majesty’s jail 

of to elude justice. It is unnecessary to tire the reader by 

detailing the means by which I avoided conviction, but avoid it 
I did, and was discharged after receiving a severe reprimand 
from the Bench. In quitting the court a letter was presented to 
me by my successor, which had he said, arrived during my in- 
carceration. I opened, read it and saw that it was from an attor- 
ney in my native town, communicating to me the death of my 
good uncle, of whom I had not heard since my unceremonious 
departure. The ponderous knight of the needle had been carri- 
ed oil' suddenly and dying intestate, I succeeded to his fortune 
amounting to some ten thousand pounds. I lost no time in pro- 
ceeding to take possession of mj unlocked for acquisition, and 
the greater part of my uncle’s estate being invested in bouses, I 
XBMaiged to retain it till 1 got married, since which my wife, who 
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early discovered my propensity has entrusted me with nothii^ 
that ou^ht to be under lock and key. I am the father of six 
children, all of whom I have (as soon as they could lisp) instruct- 
ed in door shutting and locking, and now that I am descending 
into the vale of years it is some satisfaction to me to reflect that 
I have spared no trouble to save my offspring from the many 
misfortunes which my unhappy failing had entailed upon myself- 

JACOB AJAR. 


SONNET. 


SCENE NEAR HVURABAIR 

The butterflies are all abroad, — the flowers 
Are courterf by them ; and the pilfring wind. 
From every shrub, eni bathed in dewy showers^ 
Extorts its tribute of sweet tilings : — enshrined 
Within its leafy cradle, sings its song 
^’he lively Mina, — whilst, frenn tree to tree. 

The tricksorne monkey chases, merrily. 

The squirrel, bounding the wet leaves among I 
The sun throws slantingly on you Minar 
Its infant beams, ai raying in bright gold 
I'be 'laraarind grove.^ — whose every leaf a star 
Seems gilded fruitage in fair chains to hold ; — 
And like a lake of molten fire tiie tank 
Shows bright and gorgeously beneath this bank i 


SONNET. 


NIGHT. 

Creation sleeps— and o'er the curtained earth 
A holy silence lingers, — like a cloud 
Of incense o'er some temple, whence aloud 
The chant of praise is heard to issue forth.— 

Nature alone, most watchful Queen ! awake. 

Keeps generous virgil o’er her wide domain. 

For ev’n the restless wind, that o’er the plain 
Play’d ’midst the grass, reposes ; and the brake 
Hath lost its leafy voice! — ’Tis sweet to slake 
The thirst of a worn spirit, in such hour. 

From the fair flood of Poesy ! — around 

The heart world-wounded looks, and owns the power 

Of qniet deep ! — a leaf fails on the ground, 

4 Scaring the silence with a stilly sound ! 


R. C:C. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION. 

( From a Correspondent.) 


tt f Q steam or not to steam, that is the question 

The subject of a Steam communication with Great B^tSia 
being again vividly revived, we propose to take a ra{Hd view of 
wliat has been done towards the attainment of a consummatioa 
so devoutly to be wished, and to offer an opinion on the pro- 
bability of the realization of #a prospect so delightfnl as that 
of being in effect brought nearer to our native homes by many 
tiiousaiJd miles, and being able to reach it in person or by letter 
in the brief period of six weeks instead of that luimber* of months 
now very often occupied in the voyage. It is not however to 
Ihe European alone, tliat the accomplishment of such a plan is 
desirable ; in a political and commercial point of view it is of deep 
moment to the welfare of the people of India at large. What 
then has been done to promote it ? What are the prospects of its 
success? In the ever changing, coming and going community of 
India, there may be not a few who know little of the first, and 
many’may deem the opinions of one who has studied the subject, 
on the last, at least worthy of perusal. We shall endeavour to sa- 
tisfy both these classes of readers. 

In 182:1 Captain Johnstone first excited a lively sensation m 
this community, on the subject, although it had been previously 
discussed in the Journals of the Presidency ^ He had m England 
sought information from every quarter as to the practicability of 

the scheme and was satisfied that with proper support, it might be 
accomplished, the only difficulty being in fact, the want of funds. 
A Meeting was held at which Capt. Johnstone read a sort ot sum- 
mary of the result of his ardent and anxious investigation ot the 
subiect, and in which it seemed that he had suffered no point of im- 
portance to escape him. The route preferred by him was theMe- 
deterranean and the Red Sea. He had made very accurate esti- 
mates of the distances of the different stages proposed by him, of 
the journey up the Nile from Alexandra to Cairo, of the route 
across the desert from Cairo to Suez, of the cost of the vessels 
requisite, the expense of sailing or steaming them, and a cdcula- 
tion of the probable amount of passage money, &c. and of every 
particular in short, essential to demonstrate that the scheme was 
not merely practicable, but might be made profitable, his object 
being to engage the government and mercantile men, the com- 

• The Rad Sea route was first advocated here, ky Mr, Oraealair, whtli that gen* 
Utaim oditod Uio Johti^ BulU 
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munity at large indeed, in tbe speculation, something after the 
fashion of a lottery .scheme ; and there can be*no doubt, that if all 
those who usually dabble in these state gambling concerns had 
abstained from doing so for one year and devoted the price of 
one or more tickets to Captain Johnstone’s plan, it would have 
been carried into efl'ect, and we should long ere now have been 
re^jing the advantage in that rapid interchange of conimunica* 
tions with ttie mother country so ardently desired by all. It was 
however, otherwise ordered. After a great deal of discussion at 
the Meeting, Mr. Holt Mackenzie proposed, that instead of t^ie 
community giving two lakhs to the speculation, a sum of one lakh 
should be subscribed to be held out as a bonus to any one who 
should first accomplish two complete voyages to and from India 
in the giv.«n time. The argument in favour of this proposition 
was, that we shoilid thus invite the competition of all England, and 
that, if that did not eflect what was contemplated, it might fairly be 
deemed impracticable. This argument was thought to be con- 
clusive at the time : but experience has shown it to be fallacious. 
The practicability of the scheme no one doubts : yet the compe- 
tition of all England has not yet brought out a steamer. Either 
the bonus was too trifling or what is very probable, nobody ever 
heard of it at home, but those to whom Captain Johnstone himself 
communicated it. 

In consequence of his failure to engage the community in his 
speculation, Captain Johnstone bought a ship, went home, sold her 
at a considerable sacrifice, and as all our Indian world know 
brought out the Enterprize in time to render some service to 
the state in the Burmah war; but except that her coining out 
round the Cape, demonstrated that a steamer could come by 
that route, her arrival in India in no degree advanced the grand 
object of a steam communication with India, for her voyage was 
in point of time, a complete failure, her passage being about liO 
or 12 days, a much longer time than sailing vessels often take to 
perforin it. The causes of this failure are not generally under- 
stood and it may be worth w^bile to explain them, that no one 
may be discouraged by it. The Enterprize, then, was a vessel 
by no means adapted to the voyage, her utmost speed being 
about seven miles per hour, while against strong winds and a heavy 
head sea, she would not make three miles ; next she was loaded 
too deep in the absurd attempt to reach India with only one 
depot. Captain Johnstone was united with others who would not 
be guided by his judgment, and assured him the vessel would 
have a velocity of nine knots with all her fuel for thirty days on 
board! 

The nhxt vessel that came out was Mr, TayIor*s Emulous^ but 
ahe made the passage under sail, being a long teW shallow vessel 
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of great power, but of no capacity for a long voyage. Mr. Tay- 
lor sent out also, a ship with coal, and had engaged another ves- 
to go up the Mediterranean, but his schemes failed, chiefly it 
is said for want of means, but owing partly no doubt, to their 
jiot being well digested and practicable. The Emulous never 
^•ould have made the voyage up the Red Sea. 

After these unsuccessful attempts, at various times p«ra- 
graphs appeared occasionally in the London Journals on the 
subject, hut notliing was actually done until in 1828. Mr. Wa- 
gltorn of the Pilot service an eiiterprizing and intelligent young 
loan and a smart seaman, jturned his attention to the subject 
.ind offered himself to ihe public to go home and bring out a 
>ieamer built after a plan of las own, round the Cape in 
7r* days. She was to be a small vessel without ^ny accom- 
inodatioii, except for himself and crew who were to mess with 
nun, and she was to carry no passengers nor cargo, but merely 
leUers and packets or small parcels. His scheme was submitted 
?o the subscribers to the steam fund, and tlie balance then in hand 
(40,000 Rs. having been some time before voted to Captain John- 
stone for bringing out the Euterprize) was voted to him in tho 
terms proposed by himself, to be remitted to his agents in Lon- 
don, to he paid to his order as soon as he should have actually 
sailed on his vessel. With this pledge and that of the Government 
to secure iiini the postage of letters Mr. Waghorn departed 
for England to carry hisplau into effect. Within the last month 
iritelligence has been received of his arrival at Bombay overland. 
He hasbctm induced to return to India without building his ves- 
y?\ in consequence of not hearing a single word from India on 
the subject of ihc steam fund! and thus two more years have 
been utterly lost. There has been sad neglect, somewhere it 
would seem. Mr. Waghorn however, had not been idle : he has 
communicated with the Court of Directors who have promised 
him their patronage, w ith his Majesty’s Post Master General and 
other public authorities, and receivetl every possible encourage- 
ment short of actual and pecuniary support and that is promised 
him to a certain extent. 

The Court of Directors having received information from 
the Bombay Government, that a steamer would be at Suez 
in December, sent out dispatches by Mr. Waghorn overland 
to meet her there. Mr. W. crossed the channel and landed at 
Bolougne, where l.e bought a carriage and posted all the way 
to Trieste, where lie had to wait several days for a passage to 
Alexandria, which he at length obtained in a Spanish ship. 
From Alexandria he proceeded as rapidly as he coul^ to Suez, 
Md there found, not only no steamer but no vessel of any kind 
but boats, in ope of which he made his way near 760 miles^ 
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. Juddah where he got on board the Thetis Cruizer and 
reached Bombay. 

Meanwhile Mr. Taylor who has devoted five years to the 
subject and lost according to his own account, near ^50,000 in 
his efforts to perfect his plans, has also come out to India overland 
having made a direct line from Calais where he landed, from Do- 
ver fb Marseilles, at which place he met as he expected, a beautiful 
steamer the Superb which wafted him in 18 days to Alexandria, 
touching at Malta : a convincing and delightful proof of the ra- 
pidity with which the voyage may be made by such means. At 
Suez Mr. Taylor like Mr. Waghhrn whom he met there, we 
believe, was disappointed of course, as to ^ steamer, and obliged to 
share the inconveniences of an open boat with that gentleman, so 
that they both reached Bombay together. 

Mr. Taylor informs the public, that he has succeeded in making 
arrangements for the immediate establishment of a line of steam 
packets on both sides the Isthmus of Suez, by means of which 
the voyage may be made to Bombay in 40, to Calcutta in 65 
days or less ; that he has also provided a newly invented car- 
riage for conveyance across the Desert, and that he wants 
noting more than a pledge from the government of that ad- 
vantage of postage which was guaranteed to Mr. Waghorn, 
and that for two years only, when he on his part will bind 
himself and those with whom he is associated, to carry the 
plan into effect, to convey oflicers and others at the Company’s 
rates, provide them with a good table and guarantee them 
against quarantine, if tWy will conform to his regulations which 
of course all his passengers must bind themselves to do. 

Such is a rapid view of what has been done towards the esta- 
blishment of the proposed communication : and it is our decided 
opinion, that with such arrangements as Mr. Taylor tells us he 
has made, the complete success of the scheme is certain, and we 
do hope and trust nierefore, that no conflicting claims will be suf- 
fered to overcloud and destroy the bright prospect now before 
us. If the Government be not irreparably pledged to Mr. Wag- 
hom, and Mr. Taylor adduces satisfactory evidence that hie 
plans are resdly so far advanced as he states, we think it should 
insist on Mr. Waghorn's uniting with that gentleman, or if be 
refused, should transfer to the latter, the advantage in question, 
rather than subject us to two more years o( that “ hope defer- 
red which maketh the heart sick,” of which we have already 
endured so much in regard to this question. We say two 
years, for whatever, Mr. Waghorn may say, we are convinced, 
Ikat ere can return to England, build his vessel and be out 
bere again, having previously provided the fiecessary depots^ 
of coals, at least full two years wffl elapse* If he should aU 
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tempt to come out witlioiit having at least four or five depots 
there is great chance of his failure. 

Another advantage this line of packets secures is very impor- 
tant. If an accident happen to Mr. Waghorn's single vessel^ we 
are instantly thrown back on our present tedious mode of com- 
Tnunication ; but if vessels sail every fortniglit on each side the 
Isthmus, the delay from a similar cause must be insignificant^ 
It is therefore on every account desirable that this gjntlemaii gnd 
Mr. Taylor should unite their means for the establishment of the 
proposed line of packets. It is to be observed also, that Mr. 
Waghurn’s ))lan iloes not embrace the conveyance of passengers. 
It is obvious therefore tliat one which supplies that omission and 
u quicker and more certain and regular communication will be 
and ought to be preferred. , • 

It will be enough to offer a few words in support of our 
conviction of the feasibility of the plan of navigating to India 
by steam. In J822, ample testimony of a highly interesting 
character was given before a Committee of the House of Com-^ 
mons, of tlie capacity of steam vessels to stand any weather 
whatever, the great difficulty of adapting them to long voyages 
being the impossibility of combining the great burthen essen- 
tial for a large supply of fuel, with a model to give the requir- 
ed velocity. The obstacle can only be overcome, by having fre- 
quent depots, which are easily provided, although it may require 
time and considerable expense to supply them, an objection which 
is lessened much by the Red Sea and Mediterranean route where, 
the remotest depot would not exceed 4^000 miles from the port 
where coals are procurable. In this route, the longest stage is 1,350 
miles, that from Cochin to Socotra; and vessels may easily be 
procured of 9 or 10 miles speed, which will carry at least 8 or 9 
days coals, and the winds in the Arabian Gulpb or the sea 
between the Malabar Coast and Arabia are never directly, 
adverse unless when light, so that with such a vessel, an, 
average of at least six knots might be safely reckoned on, and 
therefore she could certainly make the longest stage without 
difficulty. The Forbes has steamed against a heavy head wind 
and sea upwards of seven knots, and she carries nin^ day’s coals. 
We are justified in our conclusion therefore, that the plan is 
perfectly feasible, and we now indulge the j^trongest hopes of 
seeing it speedily carried into effect* S« 
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L 

She loved that ancient strain. 

Because its echoes brought 
rier native hill, and vale and plain. 

From hidden realms of thought ; 

And ill its dulcet lone. 

She saw the woodland <i!l. 

Whence the mist wreath pale soared o’er the vale. 
To crown the distant hill. 

II. 

And every cadence was. 

As a spell to raise the dead, — 

The surface of a magic glass. 

Where spectral beings tread ; — 

And fnces thence looked out, 

'That now were shrouded deep. 

Where the cerements of death enwrapt them about. 
In their long and loathless sleep. 

Ilf. 

And eyes looked on her, thence. 

Bright with those sunny glances 
^Vhere a first love’s innocence 
f)n the waves of passion dances ; 

And w'ords came on her eai. 

Voluptuous as the song 
Of bees, (hat are sinking to sliiinber where 
They have fed on sweet flowers too long'. 

IV. 

But when it died away. 

That sweet and ancient stiain. 

The spirit of decay. 

Once more crept o’er her brain ? — 

Then who would doubt the povver, 

To the Psalmist’s lyre that dung, 

W'hen it brightened the monarch’s frenzy *boiir. 

As the Minstrel David sung. 


R. C. C 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

Sir, 

Goeihe’it Trag^edy of Faastisso well known by Lord Gower’s Translation, that 
eome account of tbe materials from whence it is derived may be acceptable to your 
readers. With this view 1 send you a translation of tbe two first Cbapters^rom 
a curious old book on this subject, and should you approve of i^ will transmit an 
occasional continuation. 

Absurd as we are accustomed to think the History of tbe Devil and Dr. Faaatas^ 
it is yet certain that it is founded on Reality and most of bis conjurations are noth* 
ing more than efforts of science advanced beyond the comprehension of ignorant 
and jealous contemporaries. To a philosophical miud tbe separation of truth from 
falsehood is an interesting employment. Faust was one of those iD starred indivi- 
duals who outran the genius of his age, and his contemporaries incapable of appreci- 
ating his talents and his love of knowledge considered his studies as nothing better 
than an intercourse with Evil Spirits and the Black Art. Let us trust, that such 
days may never return. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your very Obdt. Servant, 




OF THE HISTORY OF THE FAR FAMED PRO- 
FESSOR OF THE BLACK ART, 

DR. JOHN FAUSTUS. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

How John Faustus while he studied at Ingolstadt, seduced 
by bad Company became conversant with unlawful Litera- 
ture and Didboiical conjurations. 

John Faustus was born in the Earldom of Anhalt and lived 
with his parents in the village of Sondwedel. They were a poor 
and pious pair of farmers. But he had a wealthy cousin at Wit- 
tenberg who b'jing without heirs of his own body, brought up 
John Faustus (whom he had taken on account of his^ phrenolo- 
gical head and superior intellect) as his own son, and kept him 
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carefully at school. John gained so much upon the old man’s 
favour that he sent him from thence to the hi«^h school at Ingol- 
stadt. He there made such progress in his studies, that he was 
considered fit to obtain the place of master, the duties of which 
he discharged with credit, along with eleven colleagues. His 
cousin in Wittenberg was much gratified by such good begin- 
nings and promising behaviour, nor is it to be supposed that his 
parents wer^^ less so, for they had spared no expence in the liope 
at some future time of gaining both honor and satisfaction by 
his entering into Holy orders, to which all these studies seemed 
to tend. 

But that period was antecedent* to Luther’s blessed reforma- 
tion, the old Popedom was in universal auJliority and people every 
where pracMsed enchantments, exorcisms and conjurations. All 
this pleased Fausiiis much, and laying aside his studies to asso- 
ciate with bad company, and such as were conversant with un- 
lawful characters and secret writing, he was soon led astray and 
seduced. In addition to this he frequented the company of (he 
wandering Gipsies and learnt from them Chiromancy and Phre- 
nology or the art of Telling Fortunes by looking at pco))le’s hands 
and sculls, and he also used at high festivals when the Sun rises 
veiy early in the morning to practice the incantation called the 
charm of the dawn and other unlawful things. 

When he was now completely engaged in these matters, and 
lending himself to the devil on very easy terms, lie laid his form- 
er Theological studies entirely aside, applied him.^clf diligently 
to the art of Therapeutics and under this pretence busied liimself 
in discovering the system of the world, learnt to cast nativities 
and to prognosticate the good and evil that was to liappen to in- 
dividuals, so by degrees he became a most skilful prognosticator 
and was even able to compile Almanacks. 

With all this he might still have kept in the right path had he 
not misused his learning and carried it too far. He did not stop 
where he ought but proceeded to conjurations with spirits, which 
was what he chiefly aimed at, and succeeded therein so well that 
several of them became his dependants and followers. 

In the mean time he was under the necessity of exculpating 
himself to his parents and relations in Wittenberg, and of explain- 
ing to them why be had abandoned his Theological Studies and 
wandered into others. He therefore pretended that his genius 
was much better suited to medicine and astronomy than to theo- 
logy. He also brought from the University in Ingolstadt a 
good certificate of his studies, which must have given aim great 
credit in his cousin’s eyes, more especially as after three years, he 
sa<me#ded in obtaining the de^ee of Doctor in medicine which 
Freudens will neither believe nor allow. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Hoiv Dr* Faustus was led away to the Devil by 
Burra Khanas and Musical Parties. 

Wlicn Dr. Faustus by the abovementioiied seductions was so 
devoted to this unlawful mode of life, he completely forgorthe 
commandments of Heaven. At the same time b;f the death of 
his cousin in Wittenberg he came into possession of a consider- 
able inheritance which enabled him to get companions of his own 
kind, with whom he so behaved that from this time as a certain 
Theologian asserts who was with him, he was scarcely ever sober 
and became almost unfit for any thing, and although, when the 
inheritance of his cousin began to dwindle ^Eiway by his daily 
feasting and carousing, he restrained himself a little, yet he by 
no means reformed so far, as to give over his inclination for ano- 
ther kind of company, namely that of the devils and evil spirits 
by whose help he hoped to enjoy his fill of sublunaiy pleasures. 
How he succeeded but too well in this project will appear in the 
fiequel. 

[ To be continued.} 

Note. Extracted from Das Aer^erlicbe Leben and Schrecklicbe Ende des Viel 
Beruchtif^en Ertz Schwartz Kunstlers D. Jobannis Faustas, or the Atrocious Life 
and Fearful Ftxi of the far famous Arch Conjuror Dr. John Fauatus, by George 
Hadolpb V\idiiauii ^ Nurnberg, 1711 . 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 

Oh memory, ’tis thine to cast 
A mellow halo o’er tlie past ; 

Atid mantle with a softer die 
The scenes and seasons long gone by — 
And though we know how false each hue;. 
We love to deem the phantom true. 

Ibe future in a misty shroud 
Steals on us as a thief at night ; 

We cannot penetrate the cloud 
That hides its features from the sight. 

We eye it with suspicious fear. 

As if it meant to work us ill ; 

And though no real cause appear. 

We feel the sad misgiving still. 

The future is an unknown guest ; 

Tae past an old friend sunk to rest ; 

The future is a distant strand ; 

The past your own receding land. 
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OD1E. 

TO THV'GODDBSB OF CALCUTTA* 

T)ivinfty of multitudinous eyes. 

Of ears, of whispers, of each idle tongue 
.lA^hich busy rumour tourhea as she flies ; 

Say, potent Goddcf^s, how would’st thou be sun^ 

In this i/n/ realm, uhere all with might and main 
Highest, and lowest, worship in thy Fane. 

Say^ shall our incense float, 

Divinest Scandal, through the starry ahr 
With Kappa's frequent note, 

From'halls hghf flowers where the fair 
To thee their winning eloquence devote? 

Or w ill it please thee better from the Course ; 
Where charming parties in a carriage. 

From other ears remote, * 

Discuss the last, or next, new marriage. 

Or something worse? 

But perhaps ’twill sweeter be from the Church door, 
\Vhcre, having waslrd dfl* a week’s mental ailiiigs. 
Or little sinnings. 

We think ourselves entitled to scan o’er 

And criticise our iieiijlihours faults and failings; 

A kind of running up of u new score— 

Or taking a fresh innings. 

’'Fruly it must be pleai»ing to thine car. 

Scandal, most potent Goddess of such matters. 

To hear the lips which have just lisped a prayer 
\^^h^.spe^ a character to %pry tatters ; 

But then with STfch a sympathy zing air. 

And eyes turned up, quite full of pious waters; 
Well who’d ha\c* thought — besides, depend upon it 
She hasirt paid LaFlace for that fine bonnet. 

Or, mighty Goddess ! should we raise the song 
From one of fhose same Palanquinish ('caches 
Which shine from door to door the whole day long. 
Incessant heralding thy loved approaches ? 

The grating wheels, the warning belts. 

Gladly the fair one bears ; 

That clapper rings six reputation knells. 

She hides the note half penn'd 

To‘some one else, abusing her dear friend. 

And welcomes her, and. Goddess thee, tipstairs. 
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Omnipotent — Omnipresent in Calcnttar, 

Scandal great mother ofckur City’s mind; 

Strong ruler of the higliest and the lowest. 

Blighter more potent than tlie jungle wind 
Who things unthought, and deeds undone, still knowest-^ 
How shall we hymn thy praises, or how put a 
Fire ill our Harps, worthy ot us, and thee. 

Fort William’s tutelar divinity ? 


Mighty divinity of Scandal, 

None more strong or h^art>shaking than thou 
Uiivt il'd the stojipy horrors of their brow 
To liery Norseman or Rome — conquering Vandal; 
Not Thor the terrible 

\Vheri ill Treya’s guise liis hammer he won. 

And sliower’d his 'rimnder dints upon, 

Thryni the King, and his I hiirsy — who 
All lied or iVH as the thick sttokes flew 
Kach weighing a hundred- and twenty ton 
For they certainly were unbearable. 

But maugre tliis, whenever they have quarrell’d^ 
V^allliaias Gods withstood in vain the blow 
Of the terrible Bersafcir’s axe— and so 
Fled Zcniebock from Harold. 


Upon the hill of Ghosts,. 

1 he hill of a thousand Clouds ; 

Wheie the Scattereis of Hosts 
Dwell ill theii misty shrouds ; 

111 awful strife Fingal the King of men- 
Hurled back the spirit of Lodi to his glen 
He fled like the la^t scud of the parting storm 
To the realms of the dead. 

The stars dim gleaming thro’ his broken form^ 
Feebly shrieking he fled. 


Not so, O y Scandal is it with tliy war. 

Wore terrible than Zerncbock or Thor, 

Or Lodi’s Ghost ; 

I'he Crowns of earth gleam pale before thy star s 
The Leader, who can boast 
A thousand glorious fields. 

Shrinks before thee— 

As timidly a^, a country maiden yields 
Preceder«cy to some established toast^ 

Oh — Patroness of Tea ! 



Who could resist thy power ? 

Not the Autocrat of the North 
Nor Napoleon the great 
That mighty puppet of Fate^ 

Not Owen Glendowr ; 

Or George the Third, or Fourth ; 
o No, for beneath thy chariot men are all 
Crush’d-— ^oti most nniversal Jiiggematb* 

From Vhe millionaire, to the wretch not worth a groat ; 
From the groom, to the Govenior General. 

Goddess severe — the terrible — how shall I, 

The humblest of thy slaves. 

Hymn thy divinity ? ' 

Come spirits of the whirlwind come. 

Ghosts of old maids come chattering from your graves^ 
Spirits of pestilence and fire 
Gather dark shadows — underneath my dome. 

Muster around my Lyre ; 

Let us together rake 
A hymn, a mighty hymn, in praise 

Of that great power who animates our quire ; 

While the wild raging elements around 
Clash their dark weapons to the magic sound. 

Thunder — appropriate music of this clime. 

Typhoons and fiery gales, 

Awake your stormy choruses sublime 
O’er the sinking wreck, 

the dead upon her deck. 

O’er the river rended mound. 

O’er the populous village drowned. 

Over a thousand desolated vales. 

Fiends who inhabited of yore 
India’s ten thousand Idol Fanes, 

With altars where the grime of human gore 
Still une&ced remains ; 

Ye whose lips drank the last breath. 

Whose ears lieard the last stified shriek. 

Who watch’d the blight of death 

Steal o’er the rose of the young victim’s cheek ; 

And smil’d, with a ghastly gladness. 

As howls and dying groans 
And the yells of fanatic madness ; 

Made the air throb around your griesly thrones; 

Awake ! and fling the awful strain 
To ike thunder and the hurricane again ! 
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Spirits of the fires. 

Where in fiame wreathes red 
The living lies writhing by the dead ; 

Where the festering corpse burns side by sida 
W ith the heaving body of his burning bride, 

I'ill screaming she expires ; 

Bear, bear on high the horrible groans. 

And the sound of the crackling flames and bon^ 
And the fanatic Irampets sullen tones, ^ 

And the drums unceasing beat. 

And the trampling of ten thousand feet; 

And the shout of the gr^tle Hindoos, when they 
See the fire fiend tseize his helpless prey. 

Bear the dreadful noises high 
Fling them forth in the stormy sky. 

Fling them wide, and fling them far 

Midst the whirl v%inds roar and the thunders jar. 

Mingle all sounds of terror — madly sweep 
By charmed fountains, 

Thro* cliasms black a thousand fathoms deep. 

O’er haunted mountains ; 

Bear wind^ the clanking of the rusty chains 
That rattle round the felon’s gaunt remains ; 

Bear the drear wailings from those gloomy caves 
Where Demons writhe ; 

Or those infernal chuckles from new graves 
Where Ghouls are feasting blithe* 

Mingle spirits of fire, and blood, 

Miiii^le spirits of whirlwind, and flood; 

Elemental uproar come. 

Burst around the shaking dome. 

While triumphantly we raise 
Hymns to mighty scandal’s praise. 

Goddess ! — bush !— a voice — ’tis hers ! 

Gently murmuring thro’ the hall 
Like the nii^ht breeze, when it stirs 
The topmost boughs of sleeping Firs, 

Or the hum of a far oflf water-fall. 

Gentle fool, the goddess whispers. 

Cease your ravings, drop your Lyre ; 

Noises of the flood and fire. 

Yells of ghosts and devils dire 
Those are no sounds to suit my altar: 

Rather, there let gentle lispers 
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TeTlInv hair, and hinting half, 

With now a shrug — and now a laitghy 
Thus with smooth tongues their soft devotions fauHer. 
Imperial scatterer of viewless darts, 

I'rue to their aim, and sharp as ever were 
The Koman Tyrant’s — bligbtei of young hearts 
, Divider of aflections — hear our prayer : 

Spare tfs great Goddess — but to make amends 
Do whai^you like with our five hundred fnends* 


Mighty art tliou — the Duke of W^llingloii 
Tbo’ he rules over all the three estatf;s. 

Had lie the whole life-guards Cuirasses on 
Could no more stop thy Javelin than fate’s ; 
Bull — Morning Journal— Age — and all that crew 
But draw the bow — the arrows come fiom you. 


But here — but here — Oh Goddess in this land. 
Where t!ie green ocean bears the mud and foam 
\V ash’d from old England’s overburl ben 'd strand^ 
Here, is thy Ip^ed — thine own pendiar home 
Not Haphos gave to Venus more allegiance 
Thau from Calcutta thou receivest obedience* 


Grim chalky women — yellow ochery men, . 

Hairless and liverless — the whole day long 
De\ote to tliee head — hand — heart — tongue and pen 
A Ion** or in the sudorific throng: 

To the Church organ — or the pipe and tabor 
Think or speak evil of their friend and neighbour 


All — all arc thine — the priest — the maid — the bride 
The martial ist, whose words are steel and fire. 

The sleek civilian, full of place and pride, 

I'hc lawyer, who serves j^ou without bis hire ; 

The matron, who, while sugaring her tea, 

Teaches six daughters how to worship thee. 


Is it not grateful when the Church is done 
And the communion over, to behold 
Thy votaries — diviiiest scandal run 

To some dear friend — a new tale to unfold 
How i’apt. Z. had ogled Mrs. Q. 

The ahocking creature^ half tbo service through^ 
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^ was tlifi text, dear? Oh ! “ Love one another.” 

Did you observe that little odious fright 
IMiss Jub — Job — and that hateful thing her mother 
*l'is iny opinion the girPs starved outright; 

Ap for her father — between you and I, 

You k7iow Miss 'F ! i ! he's other iish to fry. 

You have heard dear — what they say of Mr. — • 

I ahvnifs tlionglit those people liv’d too w'ell : ^ 

Ynii'll see the Tomkinsons will have a smash. 

His wife, the creature, sets up for a Belle ; 

A Belle indeed 1-^your hair will stand an end 
** At what ril tell you, thoughshe is my friend. 

Buell gentle sounds as those the live long day , 

Float circling through Calcutta’s sunny air ; 

At night, they rise from feasts and ball-rooms gay 
W^here fashions perfumed votaries repair ; 

And e'en when slumber waves her wand o’er all 
Thou rulest iu dreams the sleeping capital. 

I’hese are our claims, O Goddess to thy care. 

Look then benignly on thy devotees ; 

Inspire Calcutta's bia\e, C.ilcutta’s fair, 

F’or if 111 other fanes we bend our knees, 

Our lips in prayer at other altars ino\e; 

To thine alone we bring — heart — faith— and love. 

W. W. s. 


SONNET. 


CONSUMPTION. 

Roses are on her brow and in her hair 
— Her raven hair — bright pearls and jewels gleam. 

Like stars that .shine through clouds ; — and clinging thcre^ 
To that fair pillar. She in sooth dotJi seem 
A thing of Faradise of which saints dream 
In summer nights when peace is all abroad.— 

A flush is oil her cheek — perchance of pride 

To see herself so vassalled by the brave — 

Perchance, of haslifullness, — that she should have 
His gaze wlio for her sake shuns all beside ! — 

Perchance, of bounding glee 1 — ah ! no — the bode 

It is of inward ^iain !—Cmn sumption throws 

— Like setting suns — a shadow of the rose 

On that it leads to night — She is Death’s Bride ! * 
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ON MILL’S THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

In his Essay on Governtnent Mr. Mill represented all men in 
power^ from the highest to the lowest, to be actuated by an insati^ 
abh selfishness, and the phenomena of all Government to result 
from the de(^ree in which the selfishness of those who had less 
power was permitted to counteract that of those who had more. 
On the other hand as he denied the possibility of a resolution of 
forces in political dynamics, or of a^permanent balance of power, 
it followed that every lesser power being sw'allowed up by the 
greater, every Government must necessarily be in the highest 
degree oppk-essive, and every nation subject to that degree of 
plunder wrhich leaves private individuals “ the bare means of vsub- 
sistence, and that degree of cruelty which is necessary to keep 
in existence the most intense terror.” It was to no purj>ose that 
this tlieory was contradicted by history and experience ; that men 
had only to open their eyes to read everywhere demonstrations 
of its ialsehood. The seeming prevalence of order and jUvStice, 
and accumulations of property iW beyond the bare means of sub- 
sistence, were merely the illusive " outside of tacts,” and sur- 
face of history,” beneath which lay those irrefragable principles 
of human nature which led by infallible sequence to such direful 
consequences ! ! He is more unreasonable than Lord Peter, who 
would not admit that the loaf of bread had the external appear- 
ance of bread, and found it easier to aflinn that it was a leg of 
mutton, than to say that it was bread on the outside and mutton 
internally. 

In his " Analysis of the phenomena of tlie human mind,” Mr. 
Mill, with equal defiance of experience, concludes all men and 
women under the invariable dominion of selfishness. All the sa- 
crifices that the most generous self-devotion could exact are but 
modifications of that ignoble feeling. To be virtuous is to love 
one’s-self wisely. To praise the virtue of others, is to stimulate 
that which may be useful to oue’s-self. To be praised is to re- 
ceive signs and tokens of future selfish advantages. Courage, 
in fact, is but a species of the acts of prudence : a class selected 
fur distinction by a particular name ; that class in which evils of 
great magnitude, or rather of a particular description, are to be 
hazarded for the sake of a preponderant good.” “ Of all that 
we enjoy more is derived from those acts of other men, on which 
we bestow the name of virtue, than from any other cause. Our 
own virtue is the principal cause why other men reciprocate the 
acts OT y^ae towards us. With the idea of our own acts of vir- 
naturally associated the ideas of all ihe immense 
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advantages we derive from the virtuous acts of our fellow-crea- 
tures. When this association is formed in due strength, which 
it is the main business of a good education to effect, the motive 
of virtue becomes paramount in the human breast. We strongly 
act upon other men when we manifest on our parts a disposition 
to perform acts in their favour, in consequence of the acts per- 
formed by them in favour of others. This disposition we mani- 
fest when we praise those acts ; or, as we othef^ise phrase it, 
when we declare our approbation or admiration of them.” 

That there is a pre-established harmony between virtue and 
utility, is certain; but so* far is our feeling of the former 
from being derived fiTom, and proportioned to our enjoyment 
of the latter, tliat tliere may be acts of heroic .virtue which 
we admire without a tliought of their utHity, and acts pro- 
ductive of the greatest utility undignified with the name of 
virtue. Nay the very perception of a feeling of self-inter- 
€‘st, which according to the utilitarian system is the constituent of 
virtue, w 'lW divest of the character of virtue, acts which would 
be otherwise entitled to it ; so essentially distinct in their origin 
and ill tlieir nature, are our conceptions of virtue and utility. 
If Nelson and Howard hazarded evils of a particular descrip- 
tion,” that men might reciprocate benefits towards them, and not 
for the unselfish love of glory and of mankind, in what would 
they dillcr from the most reckless gainesterwho ever terminated 
his criminal career by a shameful death? If the virtue of Sir 
Thomas Moore and Andrew Marvel were to be measured 
their activ ity in bartering benefits lor benefits, tlieir fame would 
be eclipsed by that of the inventors of gas lights and mule twist. 
In vain does the utilitarian, by the infusion of bis test, attempt to 
precijiifute a sediment of selfishness in those examples of pellu- 
cid virtue which are consecrated by the reverence of the world; 
or in tliose numberless examples which repose in the obscurity 
of private life, bidden in rural retirement, or in the recesses of 
populous cities; and in proportion to the absence of that impu- 
rity our moral approbation and praise are accorded. 

From desire of pleasure and aversion to pain, the only princi- 
ples which Mr. Mill considers to be instinctive inhuman nature, 
the power of conscience never could arise. Nor does that word 
once occur in all his book, nor any acknowledgment of its func- 
tions. He explains every thing by association of ideas. He ac- 
counts for the love of praiseworthiness, or dread of blamevyorthi- 
ness being a stronger feeling than the love of actual praise, or 
dread of actual blame, by saying, “ it is one of those cases, in 
which, by the power of association, the secondary feeling be- 
comes more po werful than the primary.” Now what inhere call- 
ed the *^secon dary,” is, in truth, the primary feeling, being the 
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bosom’s lord/’ conscience, whoso whispers are more cheerinjr, 
or more appalling than the loudest acclamations of external 
praise or censure. The lattera»'e valued as hannoniziug with the 
former, enhancing satisfaction in the one case, and aggravating 
pain in the other. According to Mr. Mill praise and blame, 
without any regard of their being merited or unmerited, derive 
all their power from being associated with hh as of pleasurable 
and painful ccri'sequcnces to ourselves. In some instances of 
loss of reputation, loss of character, disgrace, infam \ he says, 
‘‘the association rises to that remarkable case, wlii(di we have 
had frequent occasions of observing#; when the means Ijecome 
a more important object than the end, tl^e cause than the elfect. 
It not unfrequently happens that the idea of the unlavoiirable 
sentiments of mankind, becomes more intolerable tlian all the 
consequences ^\hich could resulr from them, and men make their 
escape from life, in order to escape from the tormenting i<lea of 
certain consequences, which, at most, would only dimmish the 
advantages of living,” 

This singular explanation is itself in much greater need of ex- 
planation than that state of the mind for which it attempts to 
account. The distress of such moments proceeds more from the 
past, than from the future. It requires but a moderate d<*gree 
of fortitude to sustain the probability of future evils, w here tliere 
Ls no feeling of self-reproach within ; no rooted sorrow that can- 
not be plucked from the memory. If the apprehendeil conse- 
quences were indeed felt to he .such as would only diminish the 
advantages of living, it is impossible that the mere suggestion 
of them should produce the despair which precedes suicide. In 
the early part of the last reign :Mr. Yorke accepted the office of 
Attorney General, and immediately afterwards made his escape 
from life, not to escape the tormenting idea ol a peerage and the 
w^ool-sack, but of the shameful defection f rom his party. That 
tragical eveht is not to be ascribed to any mistaken estimate of 
the relative importance of means and end, cause and elfect, but 
to a vivid sense of the obligations wliicli he had violated, and 
the sacrifice of principle to which he had been seduced by tlie 
glittering temptations of ambition. 

As Mr. Mill resolves all feelings of love and friendsliip into 
associations of our own pleasures with the object of the ailection, 
so he resolves sorrow fur the death of a friend, child, husband, 
wife, into regret for the loss of a source ot pleasurable associa- 
tions ; and adduces the case of a person dying of a broken heart 
a$ another instance “in which a CTeater value is set upon the 
means than upon the end since the pleasurable consequences 
most, only increase the advantages of living. The 
rf a patron may be regretted as a privation of many ad- 
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Tanfagjes, but toars of llie bitterest ^rief are shed not for the loss 
of money, or ol the means of procurinj^ enjoyment, but of an ob- 
ject for whose sake money, and life itself would be lavished. 

The following is Mr. MilPs mode of ascribing the phenomena 
of sympathy t(* a process which begins and terminates in selfish- 
ness; it being observed that while he determines to avoid the 
use of the word sympathy, he cannot give us a tolerably accu- 
rate description of so familiar an emotion. idea of a 

man enjoying- a train of pleasures, or happiness, is felt by every 
body to he a- pleasurable idea. The idea of a man under a 
train of sulferings or pain^. is equally felt to be a painful idea. 
Tliis can arise ifoni mitliing but the association of our own plea- 
sures with the first idea, and of our own jiains with the seconds 
We ne\er feel aiij pains and pleasures but our own. The fact 
indeed, is, that our vei*} idea of the pains or pleasures of another 
man, is onl\ tlie idea of our own pains, or our own pleasures, 
associated with the idea of another man. This is not one of th© 
least important, arul cmious of all cases of association, and in- 
stantly sliows how powerfullv associated trains of ideas of our 
pains and pleasures must be with a feeling so compounded. The 
pleasurable association composed of the ideas of a man and his 
pleasures, and the painful association composed of the ideas of a- 
limn and liis pains, are both alfectioris, w hich have so much of 
the same tendenej that they are included under one name, kind- 
ness ; though the latter alfectioa lias a name appropriate to it- 
self, compassion.” 

\>'hen we are under the influence of pity, which implies sor- 
row^ tor tlie distress of mwi her, m\A a desire to rrlieve it, we are, 
sa^s 3Ir. i\lill, suiferiug from onr own pain associated with th© 
idea of anmher man ! The feeling of pity is undoubtedly our 
own emotion, but the distress which causes it, and w hich we de- 
sire to relieve, is that of another. In the mind of the original 
sufferer the distress may be associated wdtli the idea of another 
man who brought it upon him ; is he therefore in the same state 
as those who participate in his grief? A lather who has lost a 
child may have the revived feelings of his own allliction blended 
with compassion at the sight ol similar distress ; but those who 
never were fathers are susceptible of the same sad and tender 
feeling. 

Nafnrce imperio gemimusy cumfunus adultcs 

Yirginis occurrit^ vel terra clauditur infans. 

Nor is it trr.e that sympathy is synonymous with and consti- 
tutes kindness. Pre-existing kindness will render the sympathe- 
tic feelings more intense : but we feel compassion f^r the pains 
inflicted on the greatestcriminal, and catch impressions of gaiety 
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from all the symbols of gladness. A man’s kindness for a little 
girl induces him to give her a doll, and the flush of joy in her 
face is reflected upon his. In analyzing these plieiioincna ol the 
human mind, Mr. Mill says that the man, with respect to the 
gift, associated the act with the idea that the little girl might 
reciprocate acts of virtue towards him ; and with respect to the 
sympathy, tliat he associated his own pleasure with the idea ot 
his young friepd> l^y f^3.t association evinced his kindness 1 

Not satisfied with denying any original tendencies in the mind 
to regard certain actions as right or wrong, moral or immoral ; 
and making utility the constituent jyf virtue, and standard ot 
merit; Mr. Mill goes so far, in the following passage, as, like 
Hobbes, to make human laws the source of our ideas of what is just 
and unjust. ^‘'Meii, in Society, have found it essentialfor mutual 
benefit, that the powers of individuals over the general causes oi 
good, should be fixed by certain rules ; that is laws. Acts dorie 
in conformity with those rules are called just acts” &c. It is 
needles<4 to say that we have antecedent notions whereby we 
judge of the justice of laws themselves ; and that the most unjust 
act may be done in conformity with a law which violated equity 
and humanity. If mere conformity to laros constitutes the jus- 
tice of acts, then they must be deemed just if conformable to 
laws of whatever description. 

It may be thought however that there is in the above passage 
an implied limitation restricting the epithet “just ^ to acts which 
are in conformity with laws which have really been enacted 
for the benefit of the community. With the exception of that 
one doubtful or careless expres.sion Mr. Mill is not a Hobbist, 
but a Humeist, making virtue consist in the pleasure derived 
from it, and placing prudence in the same rank with fortitude, 
justice, and beneficence. “ The man who has the disposition to- 
wards all the four, prudence, fortitude, justice, and beneficence, 
in full strength; that is, who has acquired, from habit, the facility 
of associating with those acts the pleasures which result from 
them, in other words, a habit of obeying the motives, is perfect- 
ly virtuous.” If the consequences of an act are a balance of 
good, the act is moral ; if they are a balance of evil, it is immo- 
ral. Knowledge, therefore, appears indispensable, not merely 
to the exercise of prudence and fortitude, but of justice and be- 
neficen^, for “ how is the amount of the good, or the evil, to be 
ascertained, but by that power of tracing tlie consequences of 
acts, for which ike greatest knowledgey and the most accu- 
rate judgment are required” Every error in judgment is 
therefore an immoral act. AU the mistakes that Lord Bexley 
made are so^many stains on his moral character. If tlie highest 
cultivation of the intellectaal powers be requisite to the virtuous 
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conduct of private life, how can we expect to find it in the annals 
of tlie poor, to whom Mr. Mill would entrust, not merely the 
management of their dome.stic atlViirs, hut the Government of the 
nation ? But, in truth, the lowlie.st peasant, though he has not, 
as a statesman should have, a clear knowledge of what will con- 
duce to the greatest good of the greatest nunjher, is not without a 
better guide to his ))ath, and a sounder knowledge of his mofal 
nature, than any that has been provided by Mr. Mill, who has 
reviewed the phenomena of the human mind without discovering 
the existence of conscience, disinterested atfection, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. , 

STANZAS. 

BY MISS EMMA ROBKllTS. | 

The greenwood ! the greenwood ! 

How pleasant it ^^ollld he. 

To build a little mossy hut 
Beneath the forest tree. 

To climb each green and grassy knoll 
To pierce oath leafy haunt 
•And listen with delighted ears 
To every wild bird's chauut. 

The greenwood I the greenwood ! 

How bright the sunbeams gleam 
Chequered by many a waiiiig bough 
Upon the dancing stream. 

And there the dainty harebells grow 
There roams the vagrant bee. 

And e\eiy gale that stirs the trees 
Makes thrilling melody. 

The greenwood ! the greenwood ! 

How' balmy is the air. 

How sweet the morning breeze that fans 
The roebuck in his lair. 

Oh would that from fhe.se hated walls 
1 too might roam as free. 

And tread the turf with steps as light 
And heart as full of glee. 

The greenwood ! the greenwood ! 

How bright the dew-drops shine 
How gracefully the ivy wreaths 
Around the old oaks twine. 

Take &il the feasts and festivals 
This darksome city yields— 

Give me the shade of forest bowers. 

The sun-light of the fields. 
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In the year 18 , I was residing in Edinburoli with a married 

si^tter, tlie Regiment of Dragoons, in whieh I lu'lcl the rank of 
Cornet, (an^ which I had never joined,) being at this period in 
India and expected home daily for reduction. I was in every 
sense of the word an idle man, though my residence in the mo- 
dern Athens, was for the avowed purpose of attending certain 
classes at the university. Businelis, pleasure, or it mattt^s not 
what induced me in the course of the* winter, to take a trip to 
York, where after remaining for about a week, and seeing the 
Minster, &c. &Cc. time began to hang heavy on my hands, while 
iny purse gave evident symptoms of a decrease of weight in my 
pocket, and it conseipieiuly became advisable that I should turn 
my steps northward again. I accordingly bookeil myself for an 
inside seat in “ The Iliglifl^er'^ Coach, and proposed to start from 
York on tlo morning of the J7tli December. 

The Coacii drove up to the door of the Inn at whieh I resided, 
and I had just com})!eted the arrangement of my baggage in the 
boat when an elderly gentleman stepped out of the house, and 
w alking up to me, addressed me as follows — “ My name is Mr. 
C. I have come thus far Iroin London in progress to Edinburgh 
with a widow-lady, my Cousin, who I am in consequence of 
a sudden recal to the Ibrmer city, obliged t^ leave here totally 
unprotected, to prosecute the remainder of her journey . You 
will think me very rude in thus addre.ssing a perfect stranger, 
but(wdth a smile,) you are an ofiicer of the army, Sir, aiul all of 
your protossion are ready to shield the fair sex, you will be con- 
ferring a great favour on me if you will see that the lady in ques- 
tion w ants for nothing during her journey (she has ample means 
in her possession) and you will add to the obligation by seeing 
her safely to the residence of her sister in Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, the coach is ready and I have not time to say jnore ; so if 
you will allow me 1 shall bring the lady and introduce her to 
you.” The abruptness of his request so confused me that I know 
not what I replied, but fancy something aflirmative as he imme- 
diately left me with a profusion of thanks. He was gone about 
five uunutes during which time my mind was occupied in reflect- 
ing on the strangeness of the adventure I was entering upon and 
1 could not help thinking what a joke my college companions 
would have against me if it came to their ears that I had escort- 
ed an old widow-lady of 60 or 60 (I took it for granted she 
must be^ a person of that sober age) from York to Edinburgh. 
I felt half inclined to endeavour to cry oflftbe engagement which 
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had been tliriist upon me but my vanity prevented this and when 
1 called to mind the ready manner in w iiicli my ini/iiary appear- 
wtce liad betrayed to Mr. C. my proi'ession (he had seen iny 
name at the Coach-olHce, Cornet M. Light Dragoons) I could 
not bring my sell to disappoint a gentleman who had displayed a 
<legree of discernment so flattering to a youthful soldier of not 
quite 17 years of age. I had hardly come to the above resoki- 
tion when my new acquaintance made his appeai;^ice with my 
compagne de voyage on his arm but judge my surprise reader 
wliciil beheld not an antiquated female but one young and beau- 
tiful, apparently about my own age. She was soniewdiat below 
tlie ordinary size, possessed a figure which w as symmetry itself 
and afoot and ankle which baffles description, her complexion 
peculiarly fair,f'er hair a deep brown, a (Grecian nose, teeth of 
pearly while aul: such lips, “ her eyes dark charms ’t were vain 
to teli,” sullice it that they were surmounted by a brow of snowy 
hue w’liicli the style of headdress worn by widows seemed to shew 
forth to great advantage. 

My new acquaintance leading her up to wdiere I stood present- 
ed her to me as Mrs. P. at the sametime mentioning my name to 
her, adding good hunioiiredly that he had ascertained it from the 
book-keeper at the Coacli-offlce. Having embraced her affec- 
tionately lie handed her into the coach and shaking me cordially 
by the liaiul with many acknowledgments of my polite compli- 
ance with his request, he took his leave and we drove oft* towards 
Edinburgh. 

» For the greater part of tlie first stage my companion was silent 
feud e\ idently inucli j)erplexed by tin? singular situation in which 
slie was placed, and I was equally at a loss how to commence a 
conversation. The day was piercingly cold and an occasional 
shiver and moveuunl of the feet convinced me that my fair charge 
ft‘lt inconvenieiK c from the sharp frosty atmosphere, I seized up- 
on this circumstance to break silence by begging she w ould per- 
mit me to oiler iny military cloak to protect her from the effects 
of the weather, alter some little demur she accepted it and hav- 
ing thus broken the ice one observation led to another, till at 
length I ha})pened lo remark how dreary the country looked at 
this season, slie replied that to her it appeared quite lovely, but that 
no one knew how to value their dear native land until they 
learned by absence its superiority over other climes. So, thought 

though so young you have been a traveller, and I was about to 
put a leading question to that effect when I was interrupted by a 
loud Hallo Coachey"’ from the road side, the vehicle was im- 
Riedialely pulled up and a huge mass in the shapeof a Yorkshire 
farmer entered, I could have slain the porpoise on the«spot for 
baying thus occasioned the interruption of a conversation which 
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seemed on the eve of eliciting some knowledge of my fair one’s 
history. 

The Yorksliireman composed himself to sleep before he had 
been five minutes in our company, and kept up an unceasing roar- 
ing till midnight, when he left us to our no small mutual gratifi- 
cation. 

fMorning came and we found ourselves again alive, the usual 
coraplimentil passed and my companion seemed considerably 
more at her ease and inclined to be more communicative than 
on the preceding day. It is unnecessary to tire the reader with 
a detail of our conversation whiclj induced her to relate the fol- 
lowing brief account of her own histpry, I give it in her own 
words. 

‘‘ I wasdhe youngest of two orphan children, daughters of a 
Clergyman, in the South of England, my parents died when I 
was quite an infant and myself and sister (about twelve years 
my senior) were left to the guardianship of our cousin (Mr. C. 
whom you saw at York) a London merchant, who brought us up 
. at his own expense and treated us in every respect as his chil- 
dren. My sister to w hom I am now going was married about 
ten years back to a Colonel S. on half pay in some Colonial 
Corps, and resides in Edinburgh with the view of giving their 
children a cheaper and better education than their limited means 
could aftbrd to a large and encreasing family in England. 

Two years ago, being then little more than fifteen years old I was 
living with my cousin Mr. C. during the Christmas vacation when 
a correspondent of his Mr. P. arrived from the West Indies where 
he possessed a considerable property, and took up his abode in 
iny Cousin’s house. He was very kind and polite to me, and though 
I certainly liked him as my cousin’s friend, I never dreamt of 
looking upon .him in the light of a lover, for independent of the 
extreme dispa^ty in our ages, matrimony had not then entered 
my head — however he proposed and I without well understand- 
ing the nature of the engagement I was entering upon, at the 
suggestion of my guardian accepted his hand — we were married 
mid immediately afterwards embarked for Jamaica — no husband 
could be more indulgent, but still I looked up to him more as a 
father, than a conjugal partner. We had been but eight months 
in the Island when he was carried off by a fever, and I a month 
afterwards gave birth to a son now in Edinburgh and about a 
twelve monSis old. My baby being delicate and my own health 
had, it was sent to England under charge of a lady of my ac- 
quaintance, and 1 followed as soon as my late husband’s affairs 
would admit of my doing so — arrived in my native land about 
a fortnight since, having been in the brief space of one year a 
a mother^ and a widow. My husband left £ 30,000 settled 
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on my darling boy, the interest of which I enjoy for life, and I 
am now proceeding to meet and embrace my dear child, with 
whom I was obliged to part so shortly after his birth/’ 

She was silent and evidently a good deal affected by the de- 
tail of her own history. I made some remarks of a condoling 
nature, but I had become so interested in the fair widow that 
doubtless my observations were not much to the purpose. This 
day and the next passed, and the following evejjjng we found 
ourselves in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and about 7 
o’clock arrived at the “ Black Bull’' Inn. I procured a Hackney 
C(»acli and conducted my fair friend to her sister’s residence 
wliere after a gentle pressure of her hand which I felt satis- 
fied she r( turned with interest, I took my leave having first 
obtained jierinission to wait upon her the following day. I 
passed rather a restless night and the moment I had finished 
breakfast set off lor Castle Street. I found Mrs. P. and her 
infant alone, she received me most cordially and presented 
her little son to me who I kissed, fondled and admired. Her 
sister now entered, she was ugly as the widow was beautiful 
and alter her came the Colonel, a blunt sun-dried man about 50, 
lie was extremely civil, and he and his lady thanked me warmly 
for the inanu(*r in wliicli 1 had discharged the trust reposed in 
me. Da> alier day passed, and day after day I visited the fair 
widow in (-astle Sire(’t, and though “ 1 never told my love,” it 
was evident she understood the state of my heart, and if eyes 
can speak, hers was much in the same condition as my own. 
Tilings went on in this manner for nearly two months when my 
brotlier-iu-law began to remark my frequent absences from home, 
and through some means or other ascertained the cau.se. He 
was a prudent steady going character who did not altogether 
consider a >outh of 17 quite old enough to enter upon the cares 
of matriiiiony, but being moreover a kind goodi^arted man he 
w^as determined to remove me at once li’om the scene of my 
affections without hinting at his knowledge of my situation. In 
the year of grace 18 — , young men at College at least such roving 
blades as myself were not in the habit of leading the most 
regular lives, and having arrived in Edinburgh just after my re- 
covery from a severe illness setting up hue at night and raking 
of every sort had ali’ected my health so much that a change of 
air was highly expedient, my good brother therefore like an ex- 
pert general turned this circumstance to account and got a me- 
dical friend to advise my immediate removal to my native coun- 
ty in the Highlands. I w as accordingly obliged to leave my heart 
behind me and proceed to recruit my frame. I will not attempt 
to describe our parting, it was highly^ romantic of«course but 
strange to say, I did not even seize that favourable moment to 
declare my passion and left Edinburgh repining at my hard 
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fate without coming to any explanation. Time wore on, my 
health improved and the impression left by the cliariniiig 
widow gradually wore off. My regiment returned from In- 
dia, I was placed on half pay and becoming alter a few 
months weary of the monotomy of an idle life in a remote corner 
of the Highlands, I applied to a relative in London to procure 
me -a Cadetship in the Company’s Service, by return of post he 
sent me my i^pointment with an injunction to proceed to the 
metropolis as speedily as possible, my passage being taken for 
Bengal on board a ship that would sail within one month from 
the date of his letter. I started, reached London and had been 
there two days busily employed iii preparing for niy voyage 
which was to commence in a couple of days more, when passing 
down Sloane Street, I observed a lady and gentleman approach- 
ing, the former of* whom I thought I had seen before, on nearing 
them, judge my surprise when the female proved to be my fair 
widow, she was looking more lovely than ever and expressed 
herself delighted to see me ; then turning to the gentleman she 
added with an arch look my dear, this is the young Dragoon of 
whose kindness you have so often heard me talk, Mr. M. my 
husband Mr. H.” She then gave me her address and made 
me promise to dine with them the following day ; I told her I was 
on the eve of embarkation, but that if possible 1 would avail my- 
self of her invitation. 

I never saw her again, partly because I was too much occupied 
to spare a moment, and partly because (I believe this was the 
true reason) I could not bring myself to see my inamorata the 
wife of another, the sound of her voice had touched a chord which 
I thought had been broken, and perliaps it was better she should 
merely continue to be regarded as one of those form which fleet 
by us when we are young/’ 

L. 
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•——She lost her innocence. 

Her virgin, innocence, ere yet the flush 
or ripened womanhood had o*er her cheek 
Painted the diflerent limit-shades that tell 
The boundaries nice 'twnxt modesty and — shmne* 

— She rendered up her maiden purity 
To one who to the Arch-Fiend had his spirit 
For power unlawful sold. Years fled — and he^ 

(In moments like to those when Sampson, won 
By the soft cadence of a woigian’s tongue. 

Gave up the secret of his strength,) to her 
Tlie baneful mystery yielded ; and so made 
His victim the avenger of her wrongs. 

As after days revealed. 

Years still passed on — 

Years, like their fore-runners, with joy and grief 
In links alternate ; pain and pleasure, — hope. 
Despair and rapture, — passion, hatred, crime— 

Like a long rosary, where precious beads 
Are knit together by some metal base I 
— And she had grown a very thing of vice 
In all save love for him ; — and that will turn 
Ere long to hatred, fierce, ungovernable 
As is the mad hound for its former lord. 

So he deceived her, — cast her off, — and fled, 

^Vntli a more youthful paramour : — alfis ! 

What bitter change within the passionate heart 
Woiks tiiedark treachery of those we love ! 

Then in her bosom boiled the storm, and she. 

With necromantic art enriched, resolves 
On deep revenge no human hand may foil ; 

Dogging his steps, she followed; and ere long 
Two victims glutted with their guilty gore. 

The sanguinary Olga, — Years fled, still fled 
As erst, and crime still fast on crime her soul 
Entered, until a cavern it became 
For loathsome fiends to revel in !— 

There was a Babe, a bright and beautiful. 

The last remaining one of seven, — and it 
Between her and a rich inheritance 
Stood the one, sole intruder ! — It must die / 

Many attempts she made, vainly ; for all 
Were hurtless h^re, — seemed it a power from heaven 
Had shielded it for years, — and still 
Baffling her arts it flourished in the sun.— 

A spirit — one of those that sit by graves 
Where rots the body of the suicide— came 
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Obedient to her summons ; and she learns 
(A marvel strange) that, in the Haunted Wood 
Were three nnwedded mothers have dashed out 
In the wild shame-pang their young offspring's brains, 

A plant there grows, of natiire wild and rare. 

The root of which in fi ll and wizard powei. 

All other fearful charros, whether of gem, 

Or amulet, or obi — weed, or shell. 

Philtre, or /l^il, dug from poison mines 
Where pent up exhalations, have produced 
(Satanic drugs) exceeds ? — Dig but this root. 

Forth from the heated soil that laps it round. 

What time the midnight bell from saint?d spire 
** Comes tolling on the breeze, and death shall come !*' 

Death !* muttered Olga ! — whose ? — Fsha ! whose but his. 

The baneful brat that smiles up in my face 
As tho’ I were his mother, and usurps 
My rightful heritage 1”— — . 

Dark Olga wends upon her way.— ^ 

How beautiful, amongst the purple clouds, 

Purple, yet spotted like imperial Pard 
With orange, and witli dappling white, sw^ims out 
The Cynthian Bark !— while garmented in mistse 
Like obelisks in shape, the lower sky 
Appears to shadow forth some fairy isle, 

Not of this world ! How beautiful around 
Scooped like some grand saloon ofPeristan, 

Out of the cope of heaven, the silent eaitli 
Shines ’nealh her light ! — Yet on her way she went. 

That fearful woman, wlmse majestic mind 
Crime had thus lowly dwarfed from excellence. 

It is the place ! 

Beneath an ancient oak, whose fibry feet 
Are sandalled by green moss, a lambent flame 
Hovers like some dread halo o'er the plant, — 

The weed so often named — so seldom seen, — 

The w'eed, whose roots, as ancient records tell. 

Is spelled by the cabala of the fiend ! 

The song of bale is sung, — the blood of man, 

(Libation foul) incarnadines the earth — 
ilie midnight chime is heard to toll — and now 
She clutches with unholy hands the plant ! 

Siie pulls ! it breaks ! Oh wretched victim ! Dupe 
Of the Supreme Betrayer, — the Arch Demon I Hark 
That shriek \ — The Mandrake’s ^^unimaginable voice" 

Bursts from the earth ! — Who hears it dies 
— Her body festers ia the midGught moon i 
Seemdrabak. r. c. C. 
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ORIGIN OF OUR COMMERCIAL TERMS, 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Magazine, 

Sir, 

We are daily in the habit of usings or hearing used, terme of 
commerce, without enquiring what is their mearimg, or whether 
they have any meaning at all. It may surprifm some readers 
even in this commercial community, and not a few of the fair 
and fashionable perusers of your Journal, to find that the lan- 
guage of the Counting-house is derived immediately from the 
Italian, tlui favourite source of terms employed in the arts which 
grace and embellish life, but perhaps never before suspected to 
have originated as distinctly the phrases adopted in our daily 
commercial transactions. It is surely better to discover even a 
trace of meaning in a familiar word than to use it without re- 
garding its seUvSe : and the brief explanation of them with wiiicli 
1 mean here to trouble you may be curious, at least, if not in- 
structive. 

From the year 1200 Genoa and Venice long held the undivid- 
ed merchandize of the world ; and amidst the fever, tumult and fac- 
tions of the other Italian States, raised themselves to power and 
wealth by commerce. Genoa inherited the trade of the Arabs, 
whom they overcame ; and Venice, free from all vassalage, rich 
and warlike,' swept the seas with her Navies, and made Europe 
tremble with the thunder of her arms. Lucca, Pisa, and Flo- 
rence followed Genoa and Venice in the arts of industry and peace ; 
and it is not surprising that the terms of trade, adopted and so 
extensively dilfusf d by them, should have passed into general 
use, and been naturalized in all European languages, but parti- 
cularly in our ow n. Their very systems have become our’s also : 
and every one knows that our most exact plan of Book-keeping 
is sty led the Italian mtihod, 

1. Ledger Leggero^ light or little. This leggero was a 

small paper hook which the merchant carried in his pocket while 
transacting his business out of doors, as the Italians generally did : 
— Shy lock and the Rialto will occur to every reader of Shakspeare 
as an example of this. Into this book the merchant entered un- 
der distinct heads all his sales, purchases, and other mercantile 
transpptions, in as brief a form as possible. 

2. I’he Journal Giornale, or day-book, was used for enter- 

in^ in full every day, after the hours of business, the transactions 
briefly inserted in the Ledger. 

3l The waste book-- — vasto, or large, into which dl transac- 
tions were entered at fuU length } and consequently its size was 
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greater. It i«? evidently unmeaning to call it a waste book, as in 
no sense a book containing details of business can by any force of 
metaphor be styled waste. 

4. Ditto, this is merely detto (aforesaid) mis-spelt. 

5. Discount, Sconto, from the account. 

6. Cash, from Cassettaf a case : because Italian money being 
bulky and in specie, was locked up during the merchant’s ab- 
sence in a string box. 

7. Post, to pbst books, from posto, a place : the expression 
means to write each transaction under its proper head, or in its 
proper place. 

8. To balance, bilanciare, to equaliz(» or weigh. 

9. Indorse, indosso, on the back, indorsements being generally 
on the backi; of bills. 

10. Lot, (of goods) lotto, a lottery, an assortment of goods which 
from their variety may turn out advantageously or otherwise. 

11. Invoice, from invocare, to call over ; it is usual in unpack- 
ing goods for one person to read the invoice or call over the 
goods aloud, while another is occupied in seeing that the list and 
contents of the package agree. 

12. Account, Cont 0 , which has the same meaning. 

13. Cambist, Cambista, an exchanger. 

14. To change money, Cangiare moneta. 

16. Money, from Moneta, the mint. 

16. Cargo, a corniption of Carico, lading. 

17. Tare and Trett: iara e tratto: /am means w^hat is lower- 
cd in value (from tarare to lower) and tratto what is drawn or 
run off, as in the case of liquid goods. 

18. Adventure, venture, avventura and venfura ; for good luck, 
in expectation of which alone any venture is ever risked. 

19. Agio, course of exchange. The word means literally ease, 
leisure ; and signilies by metaphor that the agiotatore or bro- 
ker, enables those for whom he is employed to take their ease 
while be does their business. 

20. Broker, from imcca/a, a meeting : a person who is engag- 
ed to find daily buyers for one party and sellers for another; be 
IS therefore constantly employed in going about the places of 
business in hopes of meeting with the individuals of whom he is 
in search. The word courtier used for broker in French has 
the same sense : for it means a runner. 

21. Advice, avviso, an opinion. “ I will advise you of the 
contents,” means, 1 will give you my opinion, or directions, res- 
pecting the contents.” 

22. Bounty, bonia^ goodness; a bounty on anything being as 
it a^mere emanation of goodness from the superior Power 
whoia^s goods^ and a phrase very well suited to the soft and 
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slavish language of Italy. Days of grace*** three days allowed 
after a bill is strictly payable, is another expression of the same 
character. 

23. Average, averagio, to have ease : that is by a metaphor, 
the equalization of many prices to one standard, to avoid trouble 
(i. e. to have ease) from a multiplicity of calculations. 

24. Capital, capitate^ principal or funds. , 

26. Stock, the origin; because the goods originally 

laid in are tlie beginning of a mercantile fortuned 

26. Charter, from carta, paper, on which the agreement is 
drawn : charter party, carta dd-parte, an agreement for each side; 
i. e. for each of the parties ccftitracting. 

27. Usurer, Usurario, unjust, so called from taking an unjust 

interest for money lent. • 

28. Value, valuta, a price. * 

29. Convoy, convia, along the way with ; because ships thatcon** 
voy merchantmen accompany them to the end of their destination. 

30. Currency from running ; because money passes 

rapidly from hand to hand. 

31. Del Credere is a term of which the language proves the 
origin. 

32. Dishonour a bill; disonorare itna higlietta* 

33. Embargo, a corruption of imbarco, 

34. V'dciot, fat tore, a doer. 

35. Yinn, fermo, established; when a house had been long in 
business, it was said to be fermo, or firm : from which the 
word came to mean all mercantile houses, which were desirous 
to be considered solid. 

36. Bankrupt, banco rotto, broken bench. It has been men- 
tioned that in the warm climate of Italy much business was done 
in the open air, the merchants being protected from the heat by 
awnings or roofs : when the merchant failed, his bench or seat 
was broken, and he was displaced ; hence comes our word bank^ 
rupt* 

37. Gazette, from Gazzetta, a small piece of Venetian money, 
for which a sort of newspaper was sold. In time it came to 
signify the newspaper itself^ from whence many of our Jour- 
nals, and among the rest that containing the list of bankrupts, is 
called the Gazette. 

38. Salvage, from salvare to save. 

39. Impost, from imposta, a putting on. 

40. Instalment, from in stallo, in the residence ; being porti- 
ons of money carried from time to time to tlie residence of the per- 
son to whom it was due,^nd there deposited. 

41 . Underwri ter, a literal translation of soUo scrittorg, the per- 
son who writes his name under a policy of insurance. 
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42. Policy, polizza, a bill or b^let, 

43. Premium, jprcmeo, a recompense. 

44. Marque (letters of) lei fere di Marca, letters of the coun- 
try :i. e. letters iiutliorizing the bearer to act at Sea against the 
enemies of his cotintry. 

45. Lighter, from lito and littore^ the shore : vessels employed 
to carry goods along shore. 

46*. Manifesto, clear : an open disclosure of a vessel’s cargo, 
list of crew, &c?: 

47. Primage, from promo, a reward ; a perquisite of a certain 
percentage allowed to captains of ships on the cargo. 

48. Procuration, from attorneyship. 

49. Quarantine, qiiarautina^ forty : the number of days ves- 
sels suspected to be unliealthy are compelled to lie oflT shore. 

It is needless lb add to the above list the more obvious words 
which will readily occur to every one, — such di^ arbitration, 
davit, assignee, profit, medium, notary^ license^ &c. &c. evi- 
dently derived either immediately from the Italian, or coming to 
them as to us through the common channel of the language of 
Ancient Italy. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very Obdt. Servt. 

MERCATOR. 


STANZAS. 

1 . 

“ Pomegranate flower ! Pomegranate flower ! 
Tell ifiy Ifive that thou hast prest 
His widowed bride's poor aching breast ; 
And say tliou’rt wet with sorrow’s shower, 
Sweet Pomegranate flower ! 

2 . 

“ He died for me — he died for me — 

And tell him 1 am dying fast ; 

My griefs, my pains are nearly past, 

And 1 shall sleep beneath this tree. 

With him that died for me I 

3. 

" Ave Maria ! Mother dear ? 

Save us all from sin and stain. 

For sin brings shame, and shame brings pain 
^ut I eannot weep, nor shed one tear-^ 
Santa Madre ! shield us here I*’ 


B. C.C, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Subsctih«rs are requested to observe that the Culcvtta Magazine is divided into 
four distinct departments, aud that the numbering and form of the pages are so ar- 
ranged ae to admit of the matter being bound into four separate volumes at tin' end 
cf the year. Two volumes consist of Ouioinal RAVtits— a third of the i ? iisix 
or THE English Fliuodicais aud the Gllamnos — aud a fourth will form a com- 
plete Bengal Ofneiial Ilicisitn. 

At the end of the year separate Title Rages and Indexes to each volume will be 
fiuppUed gi atii, by the Rubiishers, 
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Swift may be considered as the most eminent libeller in tb& 
English language. The powers of Junius, indeed, were not 
ferior, but the^ were exerted during the short p^iod of three 
years ; whereas Swift’s shafts were thrjwn at shifft intervals for 
more than thirty years, and in three successive reigns. If he 
had sulfered according to the estimate of such offences whicli 
prevailed in those days^ it would not be easy to calculate the 
amount of fine, imprisonment, and pillory, which would hav© 
been heaped upon him. That he escaped such punishments was 
not owing to respect for his sacred profession, but sometimes to 
the protection of powerful friends, at others to the dread inspired 
by his popularity with the citizens and populace of Dilblin. But 
as he must often have been visited with apprehensions for him- 
self, and with compassion for his printers and publishers, it might 
have been expected that one who claimed unbounded licence for 
his own pen would have seen the reasonableness and equity ot 
allowing the same latitude to others, and have on all occasions 
resisted interferences with the press, and constructions of the 
law of libel, to which his own writings were so obnoxious. A 
short review of his conduct will however satisfy us that he de- 
lighted in having all the reciprocity on one side ; and that when 
his party were in power he advised measures of more rigorous 
restriction than a Tory House of Commons would sanction. 

In 1713, in Steel’s Crisis, Swift published The 

public spirit of the Whigs set forth in their generous encourage- 
ment of the author ef the Crisis ; with some observations^ on the 
seasohableness^ candour and erudition of that treatise. The 
only part cftliW pamphlet which gave oft’ence was an attack on 
the Scotch nobility and nation, ridiculing their poverty before 
the union, and not imputing to them any vices or bad qualities 
whatever. The sting of this reproach of poverty was, however, 
most acutely felt. Lord Wharton complained of the libel to 
the House of Lords as a breach of privilege, and Morphew the 
Book-seller, and Barber the Printer were ordered into the cus- 
tody of the Black Rod. The former declared be did not know 
w^ho was the author, and the latter refused to answer questidns 
that might criniin'xte himself. Lord Wharton proposed that 
Barber and his se^ vants should be closely interrogated, and freed 
from persona] consequences ; but the Minister, (Lord Oxford) 
to screen Swift, directed a prosecution against Barl^r person- 
ally. The Scotch Peers went in a body to the Queen with the 
Duke of Argyle at their head, and required that a proclamatioa 
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should be issued offering a reward for the discovery of the au- 
thor. The same demand was made by Lord Wharton in the 
House of Lords ; and a proclamation promising a reward of 
£'300 was issued. In the mean time no one was in doubt as 
to the real author. Lord Oxford secretly indemnified Morphew 
and Barber; discharged the prosecution against the latter; and 
quashed the qjler of a private informer to discover the author. 

In resentment of the oppressive and humiliating laws regula- 
ting the commercial intercourse of Ireland with Britain, British 
Colonies, and Foreign countries, ^wift published, in 1720, “ A 
proposal for the universal use of Irish ]\Jaimfactures, &c. utterly 
rejecting and renouncing every thing wearable that comes from 
England.” ' The, spirit and object of this pamphlet deserved the 
wannest approbation of every Irishman and of every just and in- 
telligent Englishman ; but in those days patriotism was a rare 
virtue among the Irish aristocracy, and the grand-juries of the 
county and city of Dublin had the baseness to present the tract 
as a seditious, factious, and virulent libel. On the trial of the 
Priiyter, Waters, the petty-jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. 
They w ere tlireatened by Chief Justice Whitshed, and sent back 
to reconsider their verdict nine times, till worn out by eleven 
hours conlinemeiit and want of refreshment they brought in a 
special verdict. Further proceedings were postponed Irom time 
to time, and on the airival of the Duke of Grafton, discontinued. 
This conduct drew on Whitshed the severest chastisement from 
Sw'ift’s pen. To select only one sentence out of a multitude of 
attacks in prose and verse, take the following : laying it there- 
fore dowui for a postulatum, which I suppose will be universally 
granted, that no little creature of so mean a birth and genius had 
ever the honour to be a greater enemy to his country and to all 
kinds of virtue than he, &c.” 

In 1724, Swift published the Drapier’s letters on the subject of 
Wood’s Half-pence. For the fourth letter the printer, Harding, 
was thrown into prison, and the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Carteret, 
who lived on terms of iWendly intimacy with Sw ift, and knew him 
to be the author, issued a proclamation offering a reward of £300 
for the discovery of the author. 

** Tvro Kingdoms jast tm faetion Ud 
Hftd sec ft price upon bis head, 

But not a traitor could be found 
To soil biro for six-buodred pound.’’ 

Before the graed-jury met, Swift published a paper entitled 
** Seasonable Advice to the Grand Jury,” exhorting them to 
remember,tli|^tory of tlie league made by the wolves with the 
sheep, on codmtion of their parting with their shepherds and 
niastiffi^, after which they devour^ the flock at pleasure. At 
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the same time was circulated an apt quotation from scripture. 

And the people said unto Saul, shall JONATHAN die who has 
wrought this great salvation in Israel/’ &c. 1 Sam. c. xiv. 
V. 54. In spile of Whitslied’s exertions the grand-jury ignored 
the bill. Tlie next grand-jury presented \Yood*s scheme as a 
fraud and imposition on the public ; and finally his patent was 
surrendered, and he was indemnified by a granj of ^3000 for 
twelve years. ^ 

In this case the only grievance was that the patent had not 
been issued by the advice, ayd under the authority of the IrisA 
Privy Council and Parliament ; that was, no doubt, grievance 
enough ; but there was no loss, or tax occasioned by the differ- 
ence between the intrinsic value of the coppej* coiii^ and that at 
which it was issued from the Mint ; ^nd nothing can be more ab- 
surd than the manner in which multiplies the imaginary 

plunder that would result from the circulation of coin whereof a 
pound weight worth 13 pence had been coined into 30 pence. In 
England, at that time, a pound %veight worth 18 pence, was coin- 
ed into 23 pence. The following are specimens of the Drapier’s 
political economy. He has laid a tax upon the people of Ire- 
land of 17 shillings, at least in the pound : a tax, I say not only 
upon lands, but interest of money, goods, manufactures, the hire 
of handicraft and men, labourers, and servants.” ^^If it succeed 
in all the consequences naturally to be expected from it, it must 
sink the rents and wealth of the kingdom one-half, although I 
am confident it would have done so five-sixths. ’ For it is a 
maxim which no man at present disputes that even a connivance 
to admit i?1000 in these half-pence, will produce in time the same 
ruinous effects, as if we openly consented to admit a million.” 

Is it, was it, can it, or will it ever be a question, not whether 
such a kingdom or William W/ ood should be a gainer, but whe- 
ther such a kingdom should be wholly undone, destroyed, sunk, 
depopulated, made a scene of misery and desolation for the sake 
of William Wood ? God of his infinite mercy avert this dreadful 
judgment I’’ . . 

In 1733, in a satire ridiculing the dissenters for pretending 
to the title of brother pro testants and fellow Christians/’ the 
Dean introduced these lines^ 

** Thus at the har the booby Bettesw-orth 
Though half a crown overpays his sweata's Worth, 

Who knows lu law nor text nor margent 
Calij Singleton his brother Serjeant.” 

Mr. Bettesworth threatened to cut off the Dean’s ears^ and had 
a very angry altercation with him at Mr. WdrraBMh«m>e. The 
inhabitants formed a guard for the protectiori'of the;^eanry; 
and sent a deputation requesting permission to take 
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on Bettesworili, who however, was amply punished by the satire 
of the Dean and his friends, and he acknowledged in the House 
of Commons, that they had deprived him of £1200 a year. 

In 1736, Dr. Horte Bishop of Kilmore, afterwards Archbishop 
of Tuam, was the author of a Satire in Prose, entitled A new 
Pn)posal for the better Regulation and Improvement of Qua- 
drille ” Swifk corrected it, and conveyed it to the printer, 
Faulkner. In this it was proposed that all disputes should be 
referred to the renowned Seijeant Bettesworth, with a fee of 
one fish ad valorem, and with rjght of appeal to a wooden 
figure in Essex Street known by the name of the Upright Man, 
Bettesworth complained to the House of Commons, and the 
printer was 'throw/i into jail, not by the speaker's warrant, but 
by a Justice of the Peace, Hartley Hutchinson. The Bishop 
neglected to indemnify PlKner which produced from Swift a 
severe expostulation, ~ 

Of the libellers of the Duke of Marlborough, Swift was one of 
the most effective and persevering. That he was sincere in his 
imputations, and (hat party spirit had really blinded his judg- 
ment, and perv^erted his feelings, may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance of his leaving some of the worst and most absurd of 
them unexpunged in his posthumous history of the four last years 
of the Queen, The Duke’s professional skill he considers “ pro- 
blematical,” and thinks ^Uhat fear which is said to have some- 
times disconcerted him before an action might probably be more 
for his army than for himself!*' “ I am persuaded his chief motive 
was the pay and perquisites by continuing the war; and that he 
had then no intention of settling the crown in his family, his only 
son having been dead some years before,” How sensible the 
Duke of Marlborough was to such attacks may be seen from the 
following passage in one of his letters to the Duchess. April 
16, 1711, I know you are very indifferent to their (i. e. Har- 
ley, &c.) opinion of yourself ; but the concern you have for me 
must in kindness oblige you never to say any tiling of them which 
may give offence, since whilst I am in the service, I am in their 
power, especially by the villainous way of printing which 
stabs me to the heart; so that I beg of you as for tlie quiet of 
my life, that you will be careful never to write any thing that 
may angei^ them." 

The “ History” would have been published in Queen Anne's 
time, if she had lived longer. In 1736 he was inclined to jpub- 
lish it, but was dissuaded by ihe objections of his friends, Eras- 
Mlus Lewis, Dr. King, Lord^ Oxford ficc. Afterwards, April 8, 
reports to him the opinion of Jus friends on the 
^ipivprie^ of publishing the work, and after pointing out some 
PbjeetioimUe passages, says : " Now I have mentioned charac* 
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ters, I must tell you they were clearly of opinion, that if those 
you have drawn should be published as they now stands nothing^ 
could save the author, printer, and publisher from some grievous 
punishment. As we have no traces of liberty left, but the free- 
dom of the press ^ f i. e. freedom from censorship,] it is the most 
earnest desire of your friends that you would strike out all that 
you have said on that subject.’’ ^ I conjure you^ as you would 
preserve the liberty of your person, and enjoyi^fent of your for-» 
tune, you will not suffer this work to go to the press without 
making some, or all the amendments proposed.” Dr. King 
writes, April 25, 1738, “ In a word the publication of this 
work, as excellent as it is, would involve the printer, publisher, 
author, ami every one concerned in the grejitest difficulties, if 
not in certain ruin ; and therefore it will be absolutely necessary 
to omit some of the characters.” 

Since Swift believed there was nothing but truth in his history, 
not being conscious of wilful falsehood or misrepresentation, it 
might be supposed that he could not estimate very highly that 
freedom of the press” under which a man was liable to suffer 
^'grievous punishment,’’ or “ certain ruin,” from judges who re- 
stricted juries to finding the mere fact of publication. In a letter 
to Pope, January 10, 1721, he says : ‘‘However orthodox iny opi- 
nions may be, while I am now writing, they may become crimi- 
nal enough to bring me into trouble before midsummer. And in- 
deed 1 have often wished for some time past, that a political 
catechism might be published by authority loui* times a year, in 
order to in^struct us how w^e are to speak and write, and act during 
the current quarter.” And in the fifth of the Drapier’s letters he 
says ; “ It will sometimes happen I know not how, in the course 
of human affairs, that a man shall be made liable to legal animad- 
version where he has nothing to answer for either to God or his 
country, and condemned at Westminster Hall for what he will 
never be charged with at the day of judgment.” Notwithstand- 
ing, however, his long experience of the uncertainty, partiality 
and severity of the law of libel, it is evident from bis ironical pro- 
position for a quarterly catechism by authority, that he bad no 
serious remedy to propose, and murmured only against the ad- 
ministrators of the law. Indeed in his Gulliver’s Travels, he has 
expressly declared that a man’s opinions are a fit subject for judi- 
cial inquiry, and put into the mouth of the King of Brobdiugnag 
a saw which has since been often uttered from the Bench. “ He 
knew no reason why those who entertain opinions prejudicial (o the 
public should be obliged to change, or should not be obliged to 
conceal them. And as it was tyranny in any Government to 
require the first, so it was weakness, not to enforce tiie second ; 
for a man may be allowed to keep poisons in his closet, but 
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not to vend them for cordials** Now what makes a libel 
poison or cordial, is the taste, or opinion of the taker. If the 
pamphlet which a book-seller seeks to vend contains opinions 
repugnant to those of a particular customer, — if he thinks 
them poisonous, he will not buy them ; recalcitrat nndu 
que^ tutus ; and yet he might swallow them with more safety 
than M, Chahert drinks phosphorus, for he is provided with 
a surer antidol^.^ If, on the other hand, the opinions are con- 
sonant to those cherished by his customer, if he thinks them cor- 
dial, he swallows them and remains Jhe same man he was before. 
Thus some considered Swift’s Proposal fpr discontinuing the use 
of English manufactures, his Drapier’s letters, and his History of 
the four lasfyears^ of Queen Anne, as so many virulent poisons : 
others considered them as intensely cordial. Why, therefore, not 
allow men to vend a drug the qualities of which are so doubtful, 
so various, and so harmless ? 

It will appear still more clearly, from the following extracts 
from his Journal to Stella, that he considered the law of libel ra- 
ther too weak than too strong ; and that however he might be 
provoked by the treatment of his own libels, he had no sort of 
toleration tor other people’s libels. 

Sept, 21, 1711, The Pamphleteers begin to be very busy 
against the ministry : I have begged Mr. Secretai y to make ex- 
amples of one or two of them ; and he assures me he will. They 
are very bold and abusive.’’ 

Oct, 10, 171 L A rogue that writes a newspaper called the 
Protestant Post Boy, has reflected on me in one of his papers ; 
but the Secretary has taken him up, and he shall have a squeeze 
extraordinary. He says that an ambitious tantivy missing his 
towering hopes of preferment in Ireland, is come over to vent his 
spleen on the late ministry, &c. Pll tantivy him with a vengeance.'* 

Oct, 16, 1711. I dined today with Mr. Secretary at Mr. 
Cotesworth's, where he now lod^s, till his bouse be got ready in 
Golden Square. One Boyer, a French dog, has abused me in a 
pamphlet, and I have got him up in a messengers hands : the 
Secretary promises me to swinge him. Lord Treasurer told me 
last night, that he had the honour to be abused with me in a pamph- 
let. I must make that rogue an example for warning to others/’ 

Oct, 24, 1711. Lord Oxford told me he had a letter from 
a lady with a complaint against me ; it was from Mrs. Cutts, a 
sister of Lord Cutts who writ to him that 1 had abused her bro- 
ther : you remember the Salamander,” [a scurrilous attack on 
Lord Cutts] it is printed in the Miscellany. I told my Lord that 
neper regard complaints, and that I expected whenever 
Ito ficeived any against me, he would immediately put them into 
Die fire^ and forget them, else I should have no quiet. ** ^ The 
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Secretary St. John has seized on a dozen book-sellers and pub« 
Ushers into his me&seng^ers hands.’’ 

Dec. 13, 1711. “ The printer told me yesterday that Mor-* 
phew, the publisher, was sent for by that Lord Chief Justice who 
was a manager against Sacheverel ; (Parker) he showed him 
two or three papers and pamphlets, among the rest mine of iJio 
Conduct of the Allies, threatened him, asked him who was the 
author, and has bound him over to appear nexttirfra. He would 
not have the impudence to do this if he did not foresee what was 
coming at court.” 

Jan. 17, 1712. “ The (^lueen’s message was only to give 
them notice of the peace she is treating, and to desire they will 
make some law to prevent libels against the Government; so 
farewell to Grub Street.” 

Feb. 26, 1712. I have now nothing to do, and the Parlia- 
ment by the Queen’s recommendation is to take some method for 
preventing libels, 8ic. which will include pamphlets 1 suppose. I 
do not know what method they will take, but it comes on in a 
day or two.” 

Mar. 10, 1712. " The commons are very slow in bringing 
in their bill to limit the press, and the pamphleteers make good 
use of their time, for they come out three or four every day, 

Oct. 28, 1712. These devils of Grub Street rogues, that 
writ the Flying Post and Medley in one paper, will not be quiet. 
They are always mauling Lord Treasurer, Lord Bolingbroke, 
and me. We have the dog under prosecution, but Bolingbroke 
is not active eno7igh ; but I hope to swinge him. He is a 
Scotch rogue, one Redpath. They get out upon bail and write on. 
We take them again and get fresh bail ; and so it goes round.” 

Such was Swift in the liigh and palmy state of his influence 
with the Utrecht ministry ; and with such qualifications must we 
understand the character which he draws of himself. 

" Fair Liberty was all bis erjr. 

For ber he stood prepared to die ; 

For her he boldly stood alone. 

For her he oft exposed his own.** 

With what sentiments could Boyer, the “ French Dog,” and 
Redpath, the “ Scotch Hogue,” be expected to read such a boast ! 
Their object was liberty; for ber they exposed their own, while 
he stood prepared to swinge them, or give them a squeeze extra- 
ordinary. It reminds one of an epigram on Carnot. In a speech 
against tlie prolongation of Bonaparte’s Consulship, he said 
that in professing such unseasonably hostile sentiments he swied 
his proscription ; and in the epigram he is made to sav something 
to this purpose, /s eig^ae ma proscription : ma Jot, Ten ai 
bieH signb d' autres. But much most be allowed for the times 
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in which this otherwise strenuous assertor of liberty lived. The 
almost universal censure which the Duke of Wellington has 
drawn upon himself by stooping to prosecute the nonsense of 
the Morning Journal; the sharper contempt poured on Scarlet; 
and tlic pity felt for the weak jury-men, show how large a step 
tho press has made towards its ultimate emancipation. 


I DREAMT THAT YOU WERE TRUE.'» 


I dreamt that you were true 
Aa day light to the morn. 

But false you were as is the dew 
Tlie stin sips from the thorn ; 

For two short months have fled, and found me 
Forsaken, — with wild thoughts around me. 


1 dreamt that you were kind. 

For all your words were sweet,— 

Sweet as the cool, refreshing wind 
On sunset lakes we meet; — 

But you are cniel as that breath, 

— ^The desart’s— filled with pain and death I 

I dreamt that you were fond, — 

Your talk was all of love ! 

But there were icy thoughts beyond. 

And chill, cold clouds above ! 

Why did you, JudaS'like, deceive me ? 

Oh ! why first win me, and tlien leave me ? 

I dreamt your love, for me 
Was warm, as mine for you ; 

Your kisses were a sorcery 

Deep spells that round me threw 
And as 1 quaffed each witching smile 
The poison pierced my soifi the while I 


Yet, let me dream on still — 

Dream that your love is mine,— * 
cannot teach my heart to chill, 

I cannot every hope resign ; 

>^Aiid till you summon back Love’s token ! 
My heart shall have one chord unbroken ! 


B. C. C. 
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A MILITARY ANECDOTB. 

One day after the return of our troops from Brussels, I 
pacing Piccadilly “ just thinking of nothing,;Kas my country- 
men say, — unless it was how to kill the evening, for which, 
miraculously, I had no engagement, when I heard a clattering 
noise on the pavement behihd me. On casting a lingering, but 
by no means a very longing look in that direction, I descried, 
limping along, and trying to overtake me, an ancient Corporal 
who had lost both his legs by a single sh&t at Waterloo. I 
could nut mistake him for a moment ; and though one would 
imagine that two wooden instruments of locomotion would con- 
tribute very little either to the beauty or celerity of his progress, 
his noble, erect, and soldier-like figure, and his bold but not 
impudent expression of countenance gave him an air at once of 
dignity and grace, which redeemed his alternate limp and shuf- 
fle, tlie dire effects of timber toes, and enabled me readily to 
recognize my old Orderly Neill O’Neill — a name of which he 
was justly proud — a veteran of a hundred fights, who had battled 
by iny side all through my share of the Peninsular Campaigns, 
and had lost his legs precisely when he stood in need of eveiy 
kind of support. 

Just opposite to Mrs. Grange’s my old friend and comrade 
twisted up to rue, and seemed to be charmed to rejoin even the 
small portion of the corps which I formed. Withalook of mingled 
simplicity and archness, in which there was neither a touch of 
impudence nor servility, “ May God and the Saints bless you,” 
said he, “ and may the virgin send your honour just such a pair 
of legs as I have !” 

“ I’m very much obliged to you, O’Neill,” I replied, “ but 
really I’m quite contented with my legs as they stand and at 
the same time I cast a complacent look at my own supporters, 
displaying an equal mixture of the Hercules Fameae, ahd the 
Apollo Belvedere. 

" Lord bless your honour’s own handsome legs,’’ he rejoined, 
and long may you live to wear them ! Many’s the eye, black, 
brown, blue and grey, (St. Patrick’s love to ’em all!) that’s 
looked at them (not that its you that has the least taste of pride on 
tha>t score though well you may) and thought— God forgive 
me ! Sure is it myself that would be tilling the sacrets o’ the 
ladies’ thoughts, sweet innocent cratwrs I But it Whs n’t that 
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way I was maninfi:. Sir, at all at all, when I wished your honour 
a pair timbers like mine. 

What was it then, O’Neill ? I asked ; for I confess I was 
pleased with even an Old Soldier’s flattery g^ross as it was : — 
the truth being that if I have, as O’Neill said the laste taste 
of vanity,*’ it is about the symmetry of my crural members.” 

- know how you met with your misfortune,’’ I added ; and 
I’m glad to see you make a jest of it.*’ 

Misfortune redoes your honour call it? Sure and if it was 
to do again, wouldn’t I lose my legstwdce, aye, and a hundred 
times over ? It’s only because yer honour don’t know all the 
advantages of wanting legs that yoil trate my bit of an accident 
as a misfortune. I’ve gained by my loss in more ways tlian 
one.” 

“How, O’Neill?” 

First and foremost, ye see, Tve no need of either shoe or 
Stocking, not to mention the brogues, and that’s so much saved 
out o’ the pinsion. 

** True, O’Neill — and then ?” 

Your honour knows too, that I had always a bit of a liking 
to the cratur in every shape, both flesh and spirit. As for the 
drop, barrin * I’d tuk an oath afore the Priest agin’ (hat same, bad 
manners to me, if I’d care if it was the raal Inishowii (the vir- 
gin’s benediction on the potheen and the Divil’s on ilie excise- 
men !) or that cut-throat Spanish aguardiente (as they call 
their brandy) but yer honour knows I always liked it, and many’s 
the row I’ve got into by that same. I’m sure I’ve aften wisiied 
all the spirits were in the Red Sea — and that would make a good 
drop o’punch, sure, more’s the pity to waste so much good 
water 1 but where’s the use of wishin? what can’t be, can’t be, 
and nobody knows that better than a jontleman bred and born, like 
yer honour, that has travelled over ^1 the world, and more.” 

Well, but— — ?” 

Sure you may say that. Sir. You see wlieii I was a thrifle 
drunk — not to say dead drunk — plaze the Saints, Ml never be 
that, for I’ll always be able to hould on by the wall — but, when 
I was jist merry I’d may be hit my sftins agin a hard stone, or 
dip into one of the baggage waggon’s ruts up to the middle, or 
get a thorn in my foot, your honour knows shoes were scarce in 
the Peninshula — or I’d benumbed with the could, and snow, and 
rain, and many’s the time I’ve prayed for a cannon ball to end 
me. Now I don’t care for stones, or thorns or coulds, or damps, 
snows or rains, and my wooden legs care as little, but not less 

true philosopher, O’Neili : a Brahman couldn’t be 
jDS^c^llvdMeren to misfortune than you are.’’ 
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^ Is it of the Indians you’re talking ? and wasn’t I in India too 
with Wellington and Bairds and all the haroes of the Peninshula, 
God bless them ! when I was there, Tdbeen glad of my wooden 
legs, sure. If a scorpion came near our tent, I could have 
squashed him — if a tiger had sneaked up, I’d have put my leg in 
his throat. At home it’s all the same. When my wife’s an^y, 

1 shake the timber at her; when she’s pleased, I crack her nutS 
with it. If the, fire’s bad, it serves me for a poker ; and when 
iiiy limbs get old, 1 cook a chop with them.’' 

You are very happy in your loss,” said I. 

" Nobody more. Would, n't your honour now be contint to- 
lose your legs, to be jui;t as I am? an’ sure wouldn’t any body, 
even the king liimself, God bless him?” 

What His Majesty’s taste might be, I have of course nomeans 
of knowing; though I don’t think he would feel disposed to 
lose a pair of legs that were once so much admired: as for me, 
the thing is out of the question, for I am already engaged to 
Mrs. Herbert, who took a fancy to me on account of my “ fashi- 
onable length of limb.” I gave a sovereign to my philosophi- 
cal friend, who evidently did not despise money (as other philo- 
sophers are said to have done) and retreated into Mrs. Grange’s 
to eat an ice of which I wish I could transfer the coolness and 
flavour to Calcutta.. P- 


THE DISGRACED SOLDIER. 

The silent square is formed ; and now they bring 
One who is lost to fortune and to fame, 

A youthful Soldier. His once honored name 
Is stained for ever. Ah, what feelings wring 
His struggling heart ! In vain to hide the sting 
Of fierce remorse, and soul-o’erwhehning shame. 

He wears a sterner brow. His spirit’s flame 
Is early quenched, and never more shall spring 
To glory’s lofty goal. The word is given— 

And the bold hand that late in batUe waved 
A bright resistless blade, is firmly bound. 

Though Against his blackening flesh the lash is driven 
With ruthless force— that stroke were lightly braved^ 
But for the souts immedicable wound | 


JiTh. a 
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THE FATHER AND SON. 

A TALB. 

fThe fcllowinff Tale WM the first of a projected Series of Imitations of the genuin$ 
ihanner, of our living Poets ; but lest the cop3r should be so unlike-as to leave the 
original in doubt, th^ writer thinks it best to declare that tkt Father andStm is an at« 
tempt to imitate the style of Gbsbbe.] 


In that low shop, whidh fronts the market-place. 

An still displays a show of gloves and lace. 

Lived lEdward Bolton ; happy was his life. 

Blest with a darling boy, and blameless wife ; 

All were contented with tlie goods he sold. 

They cost him silver, but produced him gold ; 

By Strangers trusted, by his neighbours lov’d. 

Blest by the poor, and by the rich approv’d 
He only sought a Yestry-man to frown. 

And rank among the Magnates of the Town. 

That prayer was heard ; but when th’ Almighty grants 
Aught not within the circle of our wants. 

He often punishes when he supplies, 

And proves his kindness most when he denies. 

Gives some fond wish, but takes, to tame our pride. 
Some real blessing from our thankless side. 

'For thirteen years had Edward BoUon been 
The constant husband of Eliza Oreen, 

When she was taken from him ; so bereaved, 

Much for his son, more for himself he grieved ; 

The boy wept loudly— but the father said,— 

** Weep not. my son, nor think that tears will aid ; 

Soon 1 must join her ; for a few short years 
I may survive, and thou shait dry my tears ; 

On thee alone my future hopes depend. 

To me thou shall be son, and wi^, and friend.^^ 

— When 1 forget you, father/ let me’*-*— Nay,** 
The father said — swear not, but let us pray 1** 

Young William Bolton grew to twenty-one. 

An Only favourite, and an only son ; 

Proud was the doating ikther, when be saw 
His William'' s manhood recognized by law; 

For he had seen his son*s affections fixt 
^(Though sordid interests had come betwixt) 

On Mary (jrey^ the loveliest and tbe 
Of # bag line of honors overcast. 
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By poverty and debt, and all combin’d. 

With vain pretensions, empty as the wind. 

Old ISolton thonoht, and to himself he said, 

I for iny Boy will win this fair young maid ; 

And should it cost me all that I have won, 
ril gain a daughter, loving as my son ; 

For sljfj mifst love me, when she knows I give. 

My boy, iny all . . . .and I with them will live,” 

Fft sought the Father, and his offer made ; 

I with my son will share ray all,” he said ; 

And when a few short years liave rollM away, 
ni freely leave the rest Jo Mary Grey** 

1 doubt not,” saVi the Father of the bride, 

** That all you promise may be ratified. 

Should you live single ; but you may be cat^ht. 
With some young face ; and all will be forgot ; 

Or as a pious man you seem to be. 

Bequeath your earthly goods in charity. 

‘‘Hear my decision ; to the lovers give, 

“ All that you have — you only seek to live. 

And you can live with them, rejoiced to see, 

‘‘ The rising ot a new Posterity.” 

Belton was weakly good ; he signed a deed, 

Bv which the pair should instantly succeed, 

I'o all his wealth ; the pair bestowed a room. 

And (he Sire dreamt of days of bliss to come. 

Years past ; at first the Father was caressed. 

And at their table was a constant guest ; 

But soon the prudent wife began to say — 

“ William, your Sire grows worse from day to day ; 
“ He scolds the servants, and our friends amazed, 

“ At his odd ways, say plainly — ** He is craz'd ; 

Our table let him leave, and keep his room, 

‘‘ And please himself with gladness or with gloom.” 

Much more than this the matron urged with force. 
And W’illiam yielded — though with some remorse ; 
The pareiit quickly to his ceU was sent ; 

But yet the cruel pair could not prevent. 

Their son a noble and a sprightly youth 
From stealing in, his Grandsire’s hours to soothe. 
To wipe the eyes, more dim with tears than age. 
And all his woes with boyish hopes assuage. 

The child’s affection rous’d the mother’s wrath: 

* Why is thir hoary serpent in our path? 

* Shall he iry boy encourage to conspire 

^ Against his mother, and against Ida Sire? 

“ Hence let him go this night ; no more one house 

* Shall hold at once thy father and thy spouse 1'^. 
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Her husband went, the mandate to fulfil. 

And told the Sire — ^ ’Tis sore against my will; 

“ But 1 for you must not my wife forsake, 

“ And God’s command and my own promise breaks 
^ By which I’m bound unto my wife to cleave, 

^ And for her brothers, sisters, parents, leave ” 

The Sire at first stood as if froze to stone, 

Anxi then he found a voice : ^ My son ! my son ! 

Is this tha fruit of all my prayers and tears ? 

^ Hast thou torgot the toils of fifty years. 

And all for thee ? and am I to be drove 
Hence as the price of my excesii of love ? 
in the name of God, to whom my<iV 0 ws 
^ Daily ascend for thee and for thy house, 

" Save hie, w^j^o gave too soon thy heritage 
^ From wan(, disgrace, and wandering at my age ! 

“ About the world I can no longer loam, 

^ Or ask unpitying strangers for a hofiMv; 

^ Oh in thy house some shelter to me spare, 

^ And every other evil 1 can bear; 

** Nor downy bed, nor savoury food I crave, 

^ No hand, to lead me gently to the grave ; 

" Bread, water, and a floor with straw bespread, 

^ Shall be my food, my drink,^my dying bed ; 

“ Small are the wants of age, nor are they long. 

But oh I defer this last and bitterest wrong ; 

" Let me, though rarely, and at distance, see 
“ Thy face — and this would be enough for me ! 

^ Say woulds’t thou help the lame, the sick, the old, 

^ The poor, the friendless ? All in me behold ! 

^ Would’st thou that God should bless thee in the land ? 

^ Honour thy father is his high command; 

^ But curses, if thou acorn my misery, 

^ Will blast thee though 1 die in blessing thee !” 

Father,-^-my wife. « . here William hung his head, 
^ It is^for peace and her. • • • ” no more he said ; 

Remorse and shame oppress’d him, — when the Sire 
Resumed : “ where will my boy that I retire ? 

What stranger will receive me, when my son> 

Rejects iiie~he, my first, last, only one ! 

Without food, friends, or money, what have I, 

To do, but seek some comer out, and die ! 

O God, forgive him 1” pray’d the aged man. 

And down his old meek face the large tears ran. 

He took his stick, and mov’d towards the door ; 

^,My son,” he said, grant but one favour more; 
I^^^Winter is near ; and if I’m doom’d in vKoe> 
j®?,iro4linger out till then my life belong 
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"Fain would I have some shelter from the cold, 

" Some suit rejected, or some garment old ; 

Give me but this for all that I have given, 

" And \ will bless my Son, and bow to Heaven V* 

III vain ! his last request the wife refus’d 

And of ingratitude the Sire accus’d ; 

Yes, ask new iavours ! it becomes you well, 

" Who would have made my only child rebel; 

Wliat mother would not do as 1 have done, 

" And spurn an ingrate, if she sav’d a son.* ” 

William/’ the old man said, before I go, 

“ On me your horse’s saddlecloth bestow ; 

“ You spurn me as a {]^reiit ; but at least, 

^ Oh, treat me not more hardly than your beast ; 

And clad as he is, I will try to find, ^ 

** Some shelter from the cruel winter-wind,” * 

"J'he man was touched ; he turned him to his child. 

Who stood all tears to the Sire re\ird ; 

^ Go to the stable, boy ! Why dost thou whine? 

“ Haste ! but first dry that foolish face of thine. 

“ Fetch me the saddle (doth 1 ‘‘ the boy obey’d. 

And on tlie table half the horsecloth laid. 

“ Why have you cut the cloth ?” his father cried ; 

And then the old Man took it up, and sigh’d ; 

Thott too. niy Grandchild ! I would not be weak”-— 

— Piut as he spoke a tear fell down his cheek — 

Dost thou too hate me ?” — Why hast thou not done, 

“ Even as 1 bade thee ?” ask’d the angry son : 

“ Father, I would,” the boy replied, “ but I, 

" Thouglit that you wish’d ray Grand-father to die ; 

^ If he has only this . , • . w itli grief and cold 
^ He soon will perish, feeble, sick, and old; 

“ Wi<h more he might have lingered longer — but 
“ The rest is safely in my chamber put ; 

“ When you ate poor and old it is your due, 

“ And, Father, 1 will give it then to you!” 

The man was touc^hed and stariled at the speech ; 
“Sire, at thy feet my pardon I beseech; 

“ Return, my father, never more to part 
“ Till death divides us .... share my house and heart I 
“ And bless thee too, my boy I thy father’s pride, 

^ Wlio but for thee had been a parricide : 

“ O God ! from barbs and suckling’s lifs at MKGtB ! 
" 1 know, I ftel, riiou hast ordained strsnoth ! 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE INTO THE MOFUSSIL COURTS. 


*At a time when many problems of Government are bein^ 
discussedand tried, it may not be either uninteresting: or useless 
to cal! the reader’s attention, to a point now seriously contem- 
plated by our rulers, viz. that of substituting English for 
Persian in the proceedings of thf- Mofussil Courts of Justice. 
This plan, in our estimation has by no# means excited the degree 
of attention it deserves. When we ponder on the many weighty 
considerations involves, and the manifest and acknowledged 
difficulties with which it is surrounded, as well as the lengtti of 
time which its accomplishment must occupy, we conceive tiiat 
the commencement 'should have been made much earlier iii the 
day. 

The objects to be attained by the Government of India may 
brieflj^ be reduced to the following points, viz. the redemption 
of the natives from their state of demoralization, so that by be- 
coming elevated in feelings and principles, they may take a 
share in the Government of their own country, and unite cordi- 
ally w ith their European fellow subjects in protecting and pre- 
serving tlie empire. To suppose that we can long maintain 
the kingdom without this approximation of natives to European 
habits appears impossible for many reasons ; in addition to which 
civilization is making rapid strides among the natives them- 
selves, and they will, whether we care or not, in progress of time 
.acquire sufficient knowledge to render them dangerous, if the 
consciousness of power be not qualified by affection and loyalty. 
It is to promote this feeling that Government should most vigi- 
lantly look, and to cherish it, should be its peculiar care. To 
the natives the right hand of friendship and encouragement must 
be held out, so that when they do arrive at a state of poweri'ul 
knowledge, they much look back with pleasure to the hand 
which guided them); 'that the progress of knowledge wiU go on 
is doubtless, and evil be the time, when the native shall recollect 
the slough he has cast, with feelings of hatred and disgust 
against the rulers who compelled him so Umg to wear the habit 
of slavish ignorance. That this wholesome feeling should be 
excited, few will deny ; and to promote it, we must look to the 
general diffusion of knowledge, but more especially of the Eng- 
lish lipiguages which is the key to the stores of literature. ^ A 
CO|i|i||A^^ of feeling between the British native classes of So- 
only be founded on their intimate acquaintance with 
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^ur habits^ manners’, and learning, and to these, as yet, the na^ 
tivcs are comparatively speaking, strangers. The holding judi- 
cal proceedings in ilie English language, is the first and most 
necessary step, to eifect this much desired object. 

When the world in general look upon the period, during which 
the fairest portion of India has been under English controul, a 
cry is raised on all sides that nothing has been done to enligllWft 
the natives. People are naturally astonished, but the mass ar© 
certainly the case, those who have witnessed flie labours of the 
Missionaries in India, can testify that many and strenuousi 
have been their endeavour^ — ^while the result has been very 
trifling. The world pi^-suppose, that where industry and per- 
severance are used, success will follow, and arguing from tha 
want of success, attribute the fault to a dcificiency in thoso 
qualities. The fact is, that we have commenced the civi- 
lization of India at the wrong end; we have attacked th© 
citadel ol* tlie fort without making ourselves masters of the out- 
works : and if failure has been the result, it ought not to be won- 
dered at . The bigotry of tlie Mussulman is celebrated, nor does tho 
tenacity of the Hindoo to his faith and the customs of his ances- 
tor appear less conspicuous ; the one excludes all others but 
those of his own faith, nay sect, from salvation ; the other will 
not receive a proselyte, were he ten-times a king. Yet, unti! 
lately all endeavours, without any previous preparation, were turned 
solely towards the conversion of these men, the men called upon 
ex-cathedra to renounce the faith of their fathers and forthwith 
to believe in that which as myriads of learned divines have 
disputed about its meaning, may without blame be termed diffi- 
cult of coinprebension. 

It is no wonder that such calls were not answered, and that 
althougli the servants went out into the high-ways and hedges, there 
W'ere few found who would attend the banquet. It has only been 
within a few yeaVs that the discovery has been made, and fully 
believed, that the natives have understanding as well as other 
people ; and that if there be a difference, it is not in organiza- 
tion but education. People have likewise become convinced, that 
a blind belief in a^iy system is not to be applauded ; a lively faith 
must rest on conviction, and conviction can alone proceed from 
enquiry, comparison and deduction. When these points becama 
established the system was in some degree changed, and the 
Well wishers of India began to look for conversion through 
education, not education through conversion ; the Bible was dis- 
carded as a necessary school-book, and means of learning were 
afforded to the natives without the absolute condition of study- 
ing in a work so inimical to their ovm faith, The n#w system 
has hardly had as yet full time to operate but it promises well 
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Up to this time however, the study of English by the natives has 
been optiomd ; few have pursued it fortlie purposes of informa* 
tion, the lucre of gain has excited some, and hungry need com- 
pelled others.' ' And what do the attainments of these persons 
generally amount to ? Something resembling the skill of a parrot 
who speaks by rote, they can copy out, not understand or speak 
£il|lish correctly. Some late instances however, in the native 
schools seem to give promise of better times. Now, if all Judi- 
cial fHOceedings oe carried on in English we at once compel the 
study of the language by a large and influential body of men ; 
we give the people an interest to jearn and understand those 
laws and proceedings which may every d^ be liable to aflect their 
persons or fortunes ; we push the language forcibly into every 
man's house'; an^«tfae habits and manners will follow speedily. 
The Government have with proflt followed the Roman maxim of 
sedulously refraining from interfering with the customs and reli- 
gion of their subjects ; a leaf from the same book would with ad- 
vantage teach them to imitate the Romans also in the uniformity 

language in courts of justice. 

That difficulties, great difficulties are opposed to the plan, we aro 
not prepared to deny, and it is evident that some previous dis- 
cussion must be made as to the time and manner of its execution, 
but the first should be as soon and the second as general as 
possible. Continued complaints have been made against the 
present method of conducting trials in the Mofussil courts of 
justice in as much as that Persian is not the current language 
of the countiy, and can seldom be understood by the parties 
concerned ; the complaint, howevm* well founded it may at first 
sight appear is in reality groundless. The result of the trial is 
in^ed recorded in Persian, but the Government Regulations 
direct the evidence o£ the witnesses and prisoner to be taken in 
the language they best comprehend, so that the prisoner must 
nnderstauc^e evidence brought against him ; tlfe Persian copies 
or translations of the depositions are absolutely necessary, as may 
be easily shewn. All trials in India are conducted by written pro- 
ceedings so that in cases of Appe^, the superior authorities, may 
on reading the record amend, quash, or sustain the decirion. it 
rarely hr^pens that Judges in India have resided in more than 
fimr or five ssillahs, if so many ; (xmsidering thw the number 
of aallahs in the country, and that ui each aillah three er four 
dialects prevail, it could hardly be expected that the Judges of 
the court, which exercises a eontroul over the whole country, 
0ifiid comprehend many of the trials without Persimtraaslidiera. 
■'iWe are not therefore incliaedto fall in with the cry ag^^the uso 
of Persiaibin the courts, although it may emtainm give room for 
firaud on the part of the native officers in traiudatiBg» It has ita 
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advantai^ds as well as its faults. Those however who take the op^^- 
posite view of the case» must by parity of reason abject to the use 
of English as foreign to the country, yet surely were the proceed* 
in English, such opportunity of fraud could never be given. 

The introduction of the English language must be slow and 
gradual. At first there will be no doubt a great deficiency of 
persons fit for the situation of subordinate officers ; yet wtthTlfc^ 
demand the supply will increase. As inducements are held out^ 
persons will speedily qualify themselves for Aucb desired ap*^ 
pointments and the difficulty would daily decrease and soon be 
completely removed. It is jvell worthy of remark too, that the 
measure would accomplish that desirable object of openings 
means of employment to many Indo-Britons, who now from false 
delicacy looking to this line alone for subsistence, disdain to eii*> 
gage in any mechanical undertaking or trade. As the required 
number of qualified officers could not be obtained at once, it 
might be at first advisable that depositions should still be takea 
as at present but that the judges should record their decisions in 
English, and tiiat none but copies of these decisions be filed an 
evidence in any coiu*t. An objection might be made, that the 
writers in tJie offices, would not liave time to- get ready 
all the copies required. To this it is answered, that it is not 
dilHcult to writers whb could receive certaiir fixed fees 

for making copies. At present Government servants alone make 
copies of record ; but altlmugh they ai*e forbid to receive any 
thing, yet they get paid at a certain rate by every .one according te 
the work performed. It would only be necessary to legalize the 
present custom and extend the privilege to others than officers 
of court. The introduction of printed forms would considera-r 
bly abridge the labour of the mferior officers; this we believe^ 
has been effected in some places in the interior. Itisvery clear, 
if the English language Im introduced, the present system of 
writing depositions two or three times over, in fssit, once i» 
each court into which the case is brought, must be aboUshf* 
ed, otherwise the number of writers required, would be in^ 
ordinate ; neither does it at all appear why this eastern has so 
generally obtained, since but one oj^ect is effected thereby, viz. 
that of swelling out the papers of the case to a most formidable bulk, 
tending to confuse the judge rather than elucidate the truth. As 
soon as Darogabs can be procured who can write English, the 
depositions at tbaiiabs must be the ground work of the trial 
before tim magir^rate, and subsequently if necessary before the 
Court of Circuit. It is likewise evident, that where so much writing 
is dispensed with, the superior courts must be confined to rayi- 
nions on points of law only, not on facts. This, we conceive 
would be no wmiX improvement on many ncoouats# Xt will be 
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granted, we suppose, that persons at a distance cannot have the 
same advantages of observation as those on the spot ; neither can 
a judge, from reading the written depositions of a case, come 
to one-half as satisfactory or correct a conclusion as he who 
tried it viva voce. In this country too, where exaggeration in 
nving evidence, not to say peijury is so prevalent, a knowledge 
m*chari^eter must be of great assistance in valuing the weight 
of a witoesses’ testimony. Such being the case, and the facts 
are self-evident, Jc certainly appears proper that the decision on 
facts should be left to the court which originally tries the case ; 
—making the superior court competent to direct a re-trial on 
any special grounds which might be pointed out subsequently 
and to quasi) all orders made contrary to law. This plan would 
most effectually .take away from the natives the powe^r they at 
present possess of mining each other by protracted litigation, 
while no one could be injured by the limitation of his r^hts of 
appeal to rational and legal objections. Besides this, the superior 
courts would thereby be relieved from the multifarious appeal 
cases which are now; constantly referred to them. Taking all 
these things togetlier, the introduction of English into the courts 
will certainly facilitate the administration of justice. 

The change in regard to transfers of real property, bonds, en- 
gagements &c. offers greater difiBculties than any other, and 
deserves deeper consideration. As nothing can be worse than 
the present system in regard to deeds, advantages might be taken 
of the contemplated plan to reform the whole code. It is not our 
intention to enter into the catalogue of the present grievances ; but 
for example we point out the cases of Ism-i-liiray, when the re^ 
purchaser of a property conceals his name, and causes that of his 
eon or some other person to be inserted in its stead. The Mussel- 
man custom of By-mokasa deserves to be mentioned, for by this a 
man absorbed in debt may convey the whole of his property to his 
wife, and the conveyence stands legal and valid to the prejudice 
of previous creditors. Legislative enactments might easily re- 
medy these evils, and as the Govwmment have thus to interfered 
with the Hindoo andMusselman raw, as to the protecting persons 
the transition to things, especially where beneht accraes, would 
be an easy matter, a law declaringtihat a deed shenld be taken 
mid accej^d to be binding on the person, whose names were 
written in the deed md none others wo^ be sufficient in the first 
case ; in the second a provision rendering the By-mokasa subject 
to toe conditions of any common deed of transfer would obviate 
it<|i*d efiects. To retuni however to the proposed writing de^s 
iitwBglito, it is obvious that so great a change, affecting such im- 
jwrtoitrq^ts-as those of property could and tooold not b^ made 
mitoOBt amidO'iiotico : a period of ten yaan ai^ht be fixed after 
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which no Persian deed should be allowed to be drawn out, and 
in the mean time, as an inducement, deeds executed in English 
might be allowed on stamped paper of half the prescribed duty. 
Courts in India, are in fact more courts of equity than strict law, 
but making allowances for errors in a new tongue, an enaotoent 
stating that the intent of a person executing a deed should be 
considered in preference to strict words, might be necessary 
We have thus drawn up the heads of a proposition which 
it seems essentially necessary to carry into immediate effect. 
We have not entered minutely into the subject for fear of tres- 
passing on the reader’s attei^tion, as well as with the hope that lo- 
cal experience will suggest to others the necessary remedies for 
difficulties not anticipated. Deeming the introduction of Eng- 
lish into Judicial proceedings as a plan that m^ist sobner or later 
be adopted, it is sufficient for us if this paper induce other per- 
sons to tuim their attention to the same subject. 


STANZAS. 

WRITTEN ON THE LAST PAGE OF MX JOURNAL. 


If ever one I love should cast 
Her closing eye this page upon. 

Oh ! let her think 1 feel at last 
As when the book was first begun. 

That ?wiv as then when cheeks were pale, 

And eyes were wet unused to weep, 

1 mourn the fate, and curse the sail. 

That bore me from her o’er the deep. 

Perhaps a smile her Up may wear 
At many a jest 1 wrote in sadness. 

Perhaps, a sweet remretful tear 

May dim her eye and cheek its gladness. 

Oh ! when I think a tear or smile 
May light or shade thatfece for me 

It soothes my exiled honra awhile. 

And cheers and charms the dieary sea. 

W. H. f. 
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THE LAMENT. 


MC4S10KBD BY THB rNFOBTUNATB IftBVS OF A FRISKO'^S AMOfTB. 


Alms f bow oft does wound itself ; 

And svk^t stSectioa proTo the spring of fcoo» 


O tboo pale orb that silent Rlnne8|^ 

While cate-untroubled mortals sle^t 
Tboii sees’t a wretch that inly pines^ 
And wanders here, to wail and weep^! 
With woe I nightly vigils keep, 

Keneath thy wati, uiiwarmiiig beam } 
And mourn in lamentation deep 
ilow love and life are all a dream. 


I joyless view thy rays adorn 

The faintly marked* and far-off hill, 

I joyless view thy trembling horn 
Reflected in the gurgling nil. 

My fondly fluttering heart be still. 

Thou restless power* Remembrance cease* 
Ah ! must each agonizing thrill. 

For ever bar returning peace ? 


Encircled in her clasping arms. 

How have ^e raptured moments flown f 
How have I mshM for fortune's charms. 
For her dear sake, and hers alone ! 

And must 1 think it! is she gone. 

My secret heart's extiltii^ boast. 

And does she heedless hear my groan? 

And is she ever, ever lost? 

Ob, can she bear so base a heart;. 

So lost to honour, lost to truth 
As from the fondest lover part. 

The plighted husband of her youth ? 
Alas \ life’s path may be unsmootli ! 

Her way may lie through rough distress ! 
^lien who her pangs and pains will soothe. 
Her jorrowa share, and make them less ? 
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Ye winged hours that o’er ns past, 
Koraptur’d more^ the more enjoy’d. 
Your dear remembrance in iny breast. 

My fondly treasur’d thoughts employ’d. 
That breast, how dreary now and void. 

For her too scanty once of room ! 

With ev’ry ray of hope destroy’d. 

And not a wish to gild the gloom. 


The morn that warns the approaching day. 
Awakes me now tc^ toil and woe ; 

1 see the hours if long array, 

lliat 1 must suffer, lingering slow. 

Full many a pang, and manv a throe. 
Keen recollection’s direful train, 

AIa<4t wting my soul, ere Phoebus, low. 
Shall kiss the distant, western main. 


And when my nightly conch I try. 

Sore harassed out with care and grief, ' 
My toibworii nerves, and tear*worn eye. 
Keep watchings with the nightly thief. 
Or, if 1 slumber, Fancy, chief 

Reigns haggard wild, in sore afiright 
Ev’n day all bitter brings relief 

From such a horror'breatliing night 


O ^ thou bright queen, who, o’er the expanse. 
Now highest reign’st with boundless sway ! 
Off has thy silent marking glance 

Observ’d us fondly — wandering stray ! 

The time unheeded, sped away. 

While love’s luxiiriouK pulse beat high 
Beneath thy silver gleaming ray. 

To mark the mutual kindling eye. 


Oh ! scenes in strong remembrance set. 

Scenes never, never to return 
Scenes, if in stupor f forget. 

Again ] feel, again 1 burn ! 

From ev’vy joy and pleasure torn 
Life’& weary rule, I’H wander thro’ ; 

And hopeless, comfortless, FU monrn 

A faithless woman’s broken vow. F. 
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TOM PIPES ON SEA PHRASES. 

BIaster, 

You must know that when I was aPrisoner of War in France, 
fliere was a long lanlern-jawed son of a Mounseer, that was al- 
ways coming fore and aft to- our berth, and thof Tni not much of 
a scollard, I couKl make out well enough that he was a-telling 
the other yellow skinned lubbers long yarns about as how all 
the words we used aboard our ships were taken from their out- 
landish lingo. Now you know. Master, that can’t be no how 
seeing as liQW we speak plain English, and them swabs chatter 
a gibberish that^neither sailor nor saint can make out a word on. 
Why the deuce can’t they learn to speak like us ? Howsomde- 
ver, as I’ve no prejudice against them, (though I hate the French 
as every honest Englishman, that is an Englisliman, is bound to 
do) I'll just send you a yarn that the lanky lubber twisted me off 
one day, that I might as he said make dem Englis acquaint dat 
all de tongue dey speak is take from de langage Franchaze.’’ I 
can’t make out half of bis infernal crinknm crankums but you are 
more book-larned, and perhaps you will take a spell at it over 
your grog. — I remain your’s 

THOMAS PIPES. 

Sare, Your nation is tree times oblige to the politesse of my 
contr^e in much things : hot especially because de French give 
to de English de termes of marine. De English phrases mar- 
itime are absolutely deprive of de common sense, and do not 
mean nothing : hot in our langage dey are tree times expres- 
sive, superb, ^agiiibque and very pretty. You shall see. 
Aboard is d bord : afloat is a flot : dat phrase mean nothing in 
your tongue, bot in our’s it will say on de wave. Adrift is en 
derive, dat is when a vessel goes from de bank or rivage : but I 
will put de reste in two, tree columns for you. 

French. 

Tenda 
I'ampon 
Bonnetta 
Bouline 
Baauprd 
Brsner 
Brw 
Quarrd 
Boute lof 
Boti^e 
Cabana 
Cabia 


EnglLh, French. English. 

Luff T^f Taut 

to —tout Tompiou 

Avast Baste— stop ! Bonnet 

f;apstr>rn Cabestain,headortop. Boirlina 

Awuing from Aune, an ell measure. Bowiprit 

Ballast Lest To Brace 

Batten Baton, a audt A Brace 

Wimllass Vindas Square ' 

Belny Bonlit, enough deva ! About Inff 

Bend Bander, to tie. Buoy 

Bitts Bittes • Cabin 

Bulleg Boolie Cable 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

A TALK OP THE LAST CENTURY* 

BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 


Contrary to all established rule the mansion of which I ant 
about to write was not situated in a remote and wild solitude 
almost inaccessible to human tread; nor was it surrounded* by 
lonely forests, impassable mcfbrs, blighted heaths, and all the dis- 
mal scenery usually con^dered so necessary to heighten the ef- 
fect of a ghost story , and prepare the mind for the honors to ensue. 

In fact the prejudice was so strongly in favour of desolation 
and decajr, as the adjuncts of a haunted edifice, that I should des- 
pair of exciting a proper degree of terror in the hearts of my 
readers, did not the interior of the house in question, abounding 
in all appliances and means to boot for the creation of dismal 
fancies, make amends for the cheerfulness of its scite. 

So lately as the year eighteen hundred and twenty-three, them 
stood nearly in the centre of Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury, 
a large mansion, which in antiquity was nearly coeval with its 
gigantic nciglibour, Montague House, now the British Museum. 
In former times it formed the suburban residence of a family of 
some distinction, and a few elderly persons at the period of 
which I speak, still remembered, or recollected to have h^ard it 
described by others as a country editice, surrounded by woods 
and fields abounding in game and affording excellent amusement 
to the London sportsman. 

On the outside, ifs appearance, with the exception of its supe- 
rior size, differed little from the long line of houses stretching on 
either side and intersecting this populous thoroughfare ; but 
the interior, as I have before mentioned, offered a strong contrast 
to the snug, compact and somewhat scanty accommodation of the 
metropolitan mansions of modern date, in (ended for the occupa- 
tion of the middling classes. A large hall led to a wide stair- 
case, and on either side long suites of apartments stretched into 
a spacious but neglected garden. The mansion, had 'been en- 
larged by one of its former inhabitants, a surgeon of great emi- 
nence in his time, and the purposes to which the additional build- 
ings had been dedicated, being offensive to vulgar, prejudice 
tales of dark deeds performed in the secrecy and silence of tlie 
night in these ghostly chambers gained ground ; the house ob- 
tained the reputation of being haunted;, and it soon becqming diifi- 
cult to find a tenant^ it was sufi'eredto remain uumodemiased, and 
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gradually fell out of repair. Most assuredly strange sights and 
still stranger sounds were of frequent occurrence, the extraordinary 
noises and appearences heard and witnessed by persons of un- 
doubted veracity could only be rationally accounted for by the 
supposition that they were the effects of a secret combination of 
individuals interested in the alienation or sale of the property, and 
*«rho were anxious to diminish its value. It was not possible how- 
ever for casual a visitor to penetrate the mysteries of this dwelling, 
or to inyestigate fee motives and detect the contrivances which pro- 
duced the apparently supernatural events continually spreading 
cojiuternation throughout the household, — ^wherefore^ though my 
curiosity was strongly excited, I was qhliged to content myseif 
with listening ta the marvels that were related concerning the 
hobgoblins repor/.ed to hold their nightly revels within the edi- 
fice, and to hazard a conjecture onfy respecting their probable 
origin. 

The house was rented by a person reduced in circumstances, 
whose mind and manners were above her condition in life, she 
Was a woman of a lofty and masculine intellect, perfectly inac- 
cessible to fear or superstition of any kind, accordingly she lived 
quite at ease amid the surrounding horrors, content it should 
seem with the bad name which the house had acquired, in con- 
sideration of the low terms for which she had engaged it ; and 
indeed the total indifference manifested by this unprotected 
female to occurrences which filled the whole establishment with 
alarm, might have suggested a suspicion of her co-operation with 
the conspirators whoever they might be, were it not that the 
phantasmagoria exhibited with su^ distinguished success, had 
the effect of driving away her lodgers, upon whose siqiport her 
subsistence, and that of her children mainly depended. A house 
so spacious, so happily situated, mid-way between the east and 
west ends of the town, in the close vicinity of all the places of 
public amusement, and moreover kept by a well educated, well 
connected female of an obiimng disposition, was particularly 
adapted for the residence of persons averse to the troubles or 
expenses of an establishment of their own, or who sought a tem- 
ponwy abode u London ; consequently it was generally fiill, the 
apartments being let out in suites, and tenanted by people of the 
highest respectaoility — of course there was a consideeable fluc- 
tuation in me . inhabitants of a London Lodging House, hut they 
iwore usually composed of the description of persons who occu- 
pied the Mansion when it was my chipice tomeet an acqnain- 
t9n^.m>ud its inmates, Tl^ landlady at the time of which l 
jqpipE;, reserved the right he^ suite on ground flooh f<w her 
<Mpocitfbmod|tion, that on t&e left was teniitnted by a gen- 
HclDmi in ue India Oompany^s aernce, ^ fetti ^ abieuce. 
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Tf^o drawing rooms, two bed chambers, and a dressing room*" 
on the first floor, were rented by a widow lady, the chaperon 
of a younger female who had obtained her father's permission 
to visit London for the ostensible purpose of procuring tho 
best masters, but in reality to vary tne monotony of a provin- 
cial residence. The corresponding suite had for its occupant 
an elderly single gentleman adcticted to science, and engaged W 
professioned pursuits which frequently took him into the country, 
there was also a lady sojourning in London*tor the benefit of 
medical advice, and awaiting the proper period to undergo the 
operation of couching, this oinvalid obtained accommodation ia 
tire apartments stretching out into the garden/ and there were 
two or three other persons in the second floor equally respect- 
able, though perhaps not equally wealthy. StrtJi were the inha- 
bitants, and it was from t(ie female residents in one of the drawing 
room suites already described, that I obtained recitals which 
beguiled many subsequent winter evenings, and which wero 
particularly interesting both from my acquaintance with tho 
theatre of action, and the bias of a vivid imagination towards 
tales connected with the dim mysterious intercourse between 
the world of spirits and mortal flesh, which has obtained belief 
in all ages and all countries, and can scarcely even in this philo- 
sophic era be said to be totally confined to vulgar and ignorant 
minds. A legion of commingled ghosts and demons seemed to 
have taken possession of these devoted premises, performing 
their unhallowed cantrips in a most terrifying and astounding 
manner, and by their unaccountable proceedings shaking the 
conviction of the least superstitious member of the community, 
doors flew open and shut of their own accord with deafening 
violence, hollow groans, shrieks and shouts rang through the 
vast edifice, servants repairing to bed at a late, or rising at an 
unusually early hour, were alarmed by the sound of heavy foot- 
steps regularly ascending or descending a few paces in front of 
them. The furniture rattled without a visible cause, ponderous 
trunks appeared to be dragged over the floors of the upper npart- 
meats, although upon inspection and enquiry it was found that 
they had remained motionless — noises resembling the crackling 
of large bilkts of wood when burning, followed by a supernatUr 
ral rustling which could only be compared to that produced by 
the tut*ning over tiie pa^s of five hundred music books at once, 
thrilled through the hearts of the hearers, while lew indistinct 
indefinable flutterings, similar to those concussions of the air 
which are the precursors of earthquakes, suddenly fell upon the 
etartjed ear, and impeded respiration for a moment, when all 
aubsi^d in^ 4^eiade again-^aor was one sense alone assaile^ 
flames glimmered through dim upmumipated apartments^ and 
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blue lijjlits gleamed in the distance. A native servant belonging 
to the Indian gentleman rushed out into the street one cold and 
stormy night, unable to endure the horrible spectacles exhibited 
in his chamber, and too seriously alanned to enter into a des-* 
criptive detail of the appearances lie had witnessed. The nurses 
jsho sate up with the invalid lady gave warning, lodgers not 
bound by particular contracts retreated precipitately, and there 
,was a constant domestics. 

The statements made by the other inhabitants, both gentle 
tod simple, masters and servants, joined to the extraordinary 
and terrifying noises'wliich with feu exceptions highly disturbed 
the mansion in the dread and dreary houi^ of darkness, so wrought 
upon the timid temperament of niy female friends, that they were 
kept in a state of continual excitement deeply impressed with a 
conviction that these horrors were not, and could not be produ- 
ced by human agency, the mind of the younger dwelled continu- 
ally upon one peculiarly melancholy story, which in her idea fully 
Recounted for the frightful apparitions haunting the scene of past 
but unforgotten crime : her veracity therefore may remain unim- 
peached, though we must doubt the actual reality of the visita- 
tion which she believed to Jiave been made. While lying as she 
supposed perfectly awake in her bed, one of tliose fearful warn- 
ings which had so olten arrested the cun^nt in her veins by its 
supernatural sound, thrilled through the air, she looked up in- 
stinctively; the curtains of her bed were drawn aside, and she 
beheld the pale attenuated form of a young man, whose attire 
though perfectly plain, being of the fashion of the last century, 
proclaimed him not to belong to the present generation, The 
countenance of the phantom, emaciated and livid, yet shewing 
the wreck of noble features, expressed deep and almost indes- 
cribable anguish. Casting a look of profound melancholy upon 
the human habitant of the apartment, it melted gradually into 
uir. All those persons acquainted with the extraordinary effects 
produced by, night-mare, will be at no loss to attribute the ap- 
pearance of this spectre to its natural cause, the dreams in which 
the unconscious sleeper embodies his diurnal fancies in slumbers 
too evanescent and titful to be accounted for as created in an 
oblivious suspension from the laws and functions of waking life. 
Conyi^'ced of the reality of the vision, ail attempt to persuade 
mv friend that she had been deceived by the illusions of a feven^ 
ish ima^nation would have been vain, 1 therefore contented my- 
self with enquiring into the cause and motive of this fearful visK 
tation^ und was rewarded by the following narrative. 

In the y§6lr seven^en hundred and— ^ttro yo«|U|j|g men, relatives 
leatne to London ti6gether, for the putpose of completing their 
medical edocation by walking the hospitabu^^ ^ 
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Codfrey Harlarule the elder, was the son of a distinguished 
and wealthy practitioner in the couritiy, Francis Gray, his 
cousin, and a year or two his junior, was the orphan of a 
subaltern officer, whose death left him in his boyhood totally de- 
pendent upon the bounty of his mother's family. Francis how- 
ever had not been permitted to feel the extent of the loss he had 
sustained, the elder Harlande performed a lather’s part by Ss 
young kinsman, and though unwilling to indulge him in his 
choice of a military profession he educated ifiin with his 
son, intending to take both into partnership after they had 
undergone the usual routine of a medical noviciate, with the 
hope of seeing them hap|)ily established in life before the natural 
course of events should conduct him to Ihe grave. % Frank not- 
withstanding that au ardent lively temper aitd a disinclinatioa 
to study rendered him rather unwilling to embrace a learned 
profession, yet bore his disappointment unrepiningly being con- 
viiiced by his uncle's representations of the reasonableness of 
combating a youthful passion for glory, which could only be 
indulged at the expense of a relative who had a right to com- 
mand his services in return for the liberal manner in which 
he had provided for all his wants. In the society of his grave 
cousin who was indefatigable in the pursuit of science he in- 
sensibly acquired an interest in tlieir mutual avocations and if 
not entering so deeply into the more abstruse studies of his com- 
panion, he was equally versed in the lighter species of literature, 
and perhaps excelled him in those intellectual accomplishments 
wdiicli lind a greater degree of favour in general society ; but as 
Godfrey Harlande was looked upon as a sort of prodigy in his 
native town, and his cousin had only gained the reputation of a 
wild harum scarum youth, whom people would more readily 
trust with the management of some scheme of pleasure than the 
care of their constitutions, neither himself nor his friends, antici- 
pated any brilliant results from his professional career, and poor 
Francis seemed by public consent to be condemned to com- 
pound medicines under ihe inspection of tlm second Esculapius 
descending upon eartli in the guise of his kinsman. Although 
both the cousins had been bred in the seclusion of country re- 
tirement, neither betrayed any rusticity or awkwardness of man- 
ner, Frank inherited from his father an easy deportment in 
which the timidity of youth was happily blended with tlie modest 
xoiifidence produced by gentle birth and breeding. Godfrey 
though deficient in the air wj^ich distinguished his cousin, yet 
from the consciousness of attainments of *a nature superior to 
those usually a^jquired in the ordinary routine of education, was 
gifted with a degree ot‘ self possession, which, while removed 
drom any thing akin to conceit and ellrontery by the dignity 
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'and elevation of mind, it occasioned, impressed his auditors with 
a favourable opinion of his talents. To both a little collision, with 
the world seemed all this was necessary to give the polish only 
to be acquired by an introduction into the higher classes of so* 
ciety. Nothing hitherto had occurred to disturb the harmony 
subsisting between the cousins]; Frank was content to look up 
{STkis more studious kinsman with feelin^^s approaching to vene* 
ration, while Godfrey, if he secretly despised such aimless follies, 
pitied and pardoned Ae juvenile errors and trifling pursuits of a 
young unsteady {^son, who perchance had not been gifted with 
the power of rising al^ve the mediocre attainments which his 
loftier mind disdained. • 

On the arrival of these young men in London the dissimilarity 
in their tempers, and dispositions became more apparent, and 
fWnk giving loose to the love of novelty and pleasure natural 
to the gay thoughtlessness of an unpractised heart, became aii 
object of contempt to his more serious cousin, who thought every 
moment lost ana misspent which was not dedicated to improve- 
ment, and every deviation from the strict path of rectitude an 
inexcusable offence. Young Gray was surrounded by danger, 
dissipation in its most tempting shape offered itself at his tirst 
entrance into life ; he encountered in the metropolis several of bis 
fathm's gay connexions, who led him into society at the court 
end of die town — he was flattered and caressed by persons of a 
condition far above his own, he became involved in expenses 
certainly beyond his means, and which in all probability must 
lead to the most ruinous consequences. Godfrey remonstrated 

E ossibly in too high a tone, and elicited a reply which offended 
>s proud spirit accustomed to deferential attention, he also un- 
happily felt very little toleration lor folly, and was apt to express 
bis opinions in a manner too dictatorial to be suited to his years; 
while lavi^ing pecuniary benefits with unsparing generosity, 
he entertained a stronger sense than the occasion warranted of 
the obligations conferred upon an unportioned youth, and beheld 
with astonishment the indifference with which favours of so ex- 
traordinary a nature were received — he was soi^aed at the 
independant spirit displayed by Frank on more than one occa- 
sion, a spirit which he thought not consistent with his rituatioB 
in life, or with abilities of a moderate grade, bis strictnres there- 
in were neither veiy measured nor very gentie, and fVank in- 
tfignant at reprehension so far beyond hts demerits, betrayed a 
hidoral degree of resentment, and the first blow thusanfortuoately 
myraklothefriendsliip of these young men was dera and deadly. 
Oodfli^ with a stem kind cf sorrow beiudd bis untuatedoousia 
in]nrf||0 connexion which he bdievedUbuld only -hsad 

^upptniotioii^ wgriexedoverhii deliaqiaetit^Nliu^ mi^fled 
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tpitli his CTief while Francis deeming that a trivial offence had 
been too heavily visited, threw offa yoke which he found extreme- 
ly irksome, and withdrawing himself from society so uncon- 
genial to his disposition, the kinsman were soon totally estranged. 
Godfrey though irritated and incensed at such contumacious 
conduct, could not resolve to abandon the offender to his fate, 
yet desirous that he should receive a severe and salutary lesson; 
allowed him for the present to follow his evil inclinations, deter- 
mined to withhold all means of extrication uvtil he should sink 
almost irrecoverably into the abyss which yawned around him. 
In the ioterim the elder student pursued a steady course, par* 
taking soberly in the amusements of the metropolis, and cultiva* 
ting sedulously the acquaintance of a physician who resided in 
Bloomsbury Square, an old friend of his father, whose house was 
the resort of wmat at that period was considered the best, though 
not the gayest society in London. A young, amiable, accomplishedi 
and lovely daughter, presided at Dr. Winstanley’s hospitable 
board, graceful and gay, she performed the honours so bewitch- 
ingly and offered in the eyes of the stranger, so striking a con- 
trast to the hoydenish boldness or stiff formality of the provincial 
belles of his acquaintance, that his heart soon surrendered to her 
fascinations. He flattered himself that in an unobtrusive manner 
he was winning his quiet way to the favor of a lady who seemed to 
be capable of discovering and appreciating the valuable qualities 
which often lie beneath the surface. Berinthia Winstanley ac- 
customed to admiration was not vain enougli to attribute the at- 
tentions of her father’s guests to the force of her own personal 
attractions. Continually in the society of young men who were 
distinguished in their devotion to her slightest wishes, and assail- 
ed by this floridspeciesof gallantry which was the fashion of the 
day, she received the complimentary homage of the circle around 
her as mere matters ot course, sometimes amused by the wild 
flights of her adorers, but untouched and uninterested in what 
appeared to her to be nothing more than the commonplaces of 


Godfrey pleased with the indifference which his fair en- 
slaver displayed to the crowd, construed it in his own favour ; he 
flattered lumself that she could distinguish between the warm de- 
votion of an unsophisticated heart and the frothy compliments of 
fools and coxcombs, and that altliough he might to common eyes 
appear the least forward of the group, she could not fail to per- 
ceive the strength und depth and fervour . of the affection she had 
inspired in the breast of one, who, the good sense she possessed, 
must point out as more worthy to be beloved by a virtuous 
woman, than th« wild gallants and unblushing rakes'who wru- 
f le4 itot to avow senUments which flUed him with boiror. Whilo 
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indulging these pleasing anticipations of the future, Godfrey WM 
somewhat surprized at a sudden reformation which took place in 
his cousin’s conduct, forsaking all his new and gay acquaintance 
he applied himself diligently to study, relinquished every expen- 
sive habit, and of his own accord retutned to the mode ot life 
best suited to his situation and prospects. Godfrey though ex- 
wossing and ever experiencing great pleasure at this unexpected 
change” involuntarily felt a secret vexation that it had been ef- 
fected without iiis agency, he had not given Francis credit for 
the strength of mind necessary for the abandonment of a load of 
folly, and though unwilling to confess the truth even to liimself, 
he was disappointed at the non-fuiarmeut of his prognostics, and 
annoyed at the discovery of their fallibility. 

Though the volatility of youth had precipitated a lively dispo- 
sition into error, Frank’s principles were of the highest order; led 
by a set of profligate companions to the very borders of vice he 
paused in time to avoid a fatal step.' Having been induced to 
incur expenses which he had not the means to defray, he had 
firmly withstood all solicitations to try the chances of the repara- 
tion of his shattered finances at the gaming table : in a moment 
of intoxication however, he was le<l uncon.sciously to a faro bank, 
play ed unwittingly higli stakes, and when he recovered the full 
use of his faculties, found himself master of a sum which to him 
appeared to be of enormous magnitude ; but he felt no exultation 
at this stroke of prosperous fortune, he thought only of the hazard 
he had risqued of being a loser to an equal amount, and of the 
horrors he had so -miraculously escaped, he paid all his debts, 
quitted the dangerous society which had brought him to the 
brink of ruin, and resolved henceforth to make the best use of 
the experience which be never could hope to purchase at so 
cheap a rate again. It was with feelings of severe mortification 
that Godfrey saw the repentant prodigal almost instantaneously 
established in Dr. Winstanley’s favour, and the disagreeable sen- 
sation was heightened to an almost unbearable point, by the 
undisguised satisfaction Berinthia took in the society and con- 
versation of a young man in every respect — both as regarding 
solid attainments and enobling qualities — sb unmeasurably 
inferior to himself He expected that the whole world should 
judge cpirectly between them, and felt aggrieved at the unjust 
decision in favour of mere animal spirits unsupported by the 
steady integrity which ought alone to obtain the good will of 
mankind. The gravity of Godfrey’s manners, always unnaturdl 
ih Sip- young a person, increased to severity ; offering a ptrong 
to his cousin’s liveliness. He became gloomy and unsocial, 
lost grouhd in the estimation of his friends at the very mo- 
in which he was most anxious to secure. th«ir good opinio% 
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At length driven to desperation by the fear of being entirely dis- 
tanced by Frank, and feverishly anxious to secure the right of 
removing him from the side of his mistress, he made an offer to 
Miss Wiiistanley and was rejected; accusing his kinsman as the 
cause of a disappointment, whose extent no one from the guarded- 
ness of his outward manner could have suspected, Frank un- 
thinkingly congratulated liim on the stoicisms which interposed, 
a sevenfold shield between the passion of love, and an invulne- 
rable heart thus rendered unsusceptible of the \^aknesses whiol^ 
beset frailer men. 

How ever unsympathizing individuals may be in the anxietiea 
and sorrows of others, nothing is so offensive as the supposition 
of the absence of feeling ia themselves ; they expect that notwith- 
standing their eyes present coldness and indifference, they are 
still to obtain credit for the possession of the mo*st refined tender- 
ness, without the expense of its display where their friends are 
concerned. Too proud to betray his agonies, Godfrey expected 
that his cousin would understand and respect them, and that 
through his calm and unruffled exterior he would not fail to per- 
ceive the convulsive struggles of a woundedheart, but trank did 
not see or imagine for a moment the existence of this intern^ 
anguish, he had never ventured to make a confidante of his 
cousin, never dared to repose his youthful griefs, his fears, or his 
anxieties on a bosom impatient of all sucli puerile communications 
and lie now could not dream even that this grave philosopher 
who had been so deaf and insensible to the breathings of a trou- 
bled heart could be labouring under the severest distress of mind, 
suffering all the torments ot jealousy and enduring the miseiy 
inflicted by a deep sense of ingratitude and unkindness on the 
part of a person bound to him both by the ties of kindred and by 
numberless and heavy obligations. Emboldened by the undis- 
guised partiality of her father, and the modest encouragement ac- 
corded by Berinthia, Frank, who soon became a lover, declareu 
his attachment, and to the astonishment of all the worldly w^, 
his suit was isuccessful. As he had always felt a distaste w the 
surgical branch of the profession, it was determined that he 
should now study fora degree, and thus qualify himself to suc- 
ceed hb father-in-law in his practice as a physician, ^ 

These arrangements were gall and wormwood to Godfrey, he 
withdrew entirely from the society of persons who had evinced so 
little regard for his happiness, and resolving henceforward to 
think of nothing save the studies which had been m some measure 
relaxed during his intimacy with the Winstanleys, betook up his 

abode with an eminent surgeon in Great Russel Street, where m 
a school of anatomy very celebrated at the time, he tried to tor- 
get all that had occurred during hb brief intercourse with a dc- 
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ceitful world. The neighbourhood was however too close and' 
his connexion with medical men too intimate to allow him to re- 
main in ignorance of the state of affairs in Bloomsbury square, 
every day he heard some report which entered like iron into 
his soul, the passion he vainly attempted to smother burned 
with undiminished fury, he brooded in silence over his sorrows 
^d ins wrongs until fearfully increased by the exaggera- 
tions of a wounded spirit, they became a burthen too heavy to 
^ar. The weddmg day of Prank with Berinthia was fixed, and 
trodfrey awaited it witli a dreary conviction that it would be 
die last of his existence — it was however postponed on account 
of the illness of the intended bridegroom, and the unhappy rival 
though he had long wished for the onlydermination of his earthly 
sufferings he could hope to gain felt it as a reprieve from the 
grave. Despite of all his endeavours to repress the unwonted 
sensation, a ray of joy re-entered his heart ; amid otlier moody 
fancies he believed that he had been misrepresented and maligned 
to the object of his fondest idolatry, and that she would discover, 
though perchance too late, that he alone had entertained a true 
affection for her, and was alone calculated to ensure the happiness 
of a creature who would pine beneath the neglect of a fickle 
husband, or the anxiety occasioned by her doubts of his steadi- 
ness. 

Every day brought intelligence of Prank’s increasing danger, 
there were moments in which Godfrey’s heart was touched, and 
he felt a wish to attend upon his cousin, and to strive by the exer- 
tion of all his skill and his intimate knowledge x>f the patients 
constitution to save the life of a rival, who could his marriage be 
delayed for even an indifinite period, would in all probability, 
in consequence of the capricious volatility of a disposition to one 
thing constant never, not take place at all — ^but no message camei 
no hint was given that his services would be acceptable ; and 
offended at a silence which he ought to have been the first to 
break, he remained gloomily inactive. A short period of sus- 
pence was ended by the appalling information that ^rank Gray 
was dead,*— who shall attempt to describe the tumultuous feelings 
which filled the lover’s breast at this inteUigence, the natural 
grief which despite of long and bitter enmity would spring up at 
the uirtitnely fate of one so young, so prosperous, whose paradise 
of felicity was just openii^ before him, was overwhelmed by 
the terrible and fierce delight bursting upon a rival’s outraged 
heart al^lhe unexpected and daznUng prospect thus suddenly 
revealei. Finding it impossible to attend to the usmd routine of 
W to conceal the agitation of a misid tom by tAi thousand 
emotions, Godfrey rushed out of the house, and spend- 
days in wandering over the sdgacent country returned 
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late on the second evening to his own home. The domestic by 
whom he was admitted^ aware of the young surgeon's excessive 
zeal in the pursuit of his profession, looked very significantly as 
he led the way across the hall to a door opening into a passage 
whence a back stair case conducted the students to the dessecting 
room. Godfrey paused at the threshold, his mind was not attuned 
to his usual occupations, and he turned towards his own apart* 
ment ; but the servant anxious to secure the customary reward o? 
his diligence, informed him that he had procured a fresh subject 
which lie had laid out upon tlie table and prepaS'ed for the knif®^ 
Godfrey paused again, he had never permitted private and per- 
sonal feeling to interfere with his duties, and unwilling to forfeit the 
pretension to that Sparta^ sort of heroism which formed the dark* 
est shade in his character, he put the usual fee into the domestic's 
hand and entered the apartment. Though accustomed to the ghostly 
horrors of this dreary chamber, its sickening relics of mortality, its 
bloodstained boards, masses of putrefying flesh, heaped up bones, 
and grinning skeletons, a strange sensation of disgust crept over 
his 1‘rame. and he shuddered. The necessity of conquering such 
womanish nervousness impelled him forward, the body stretched 
out upon a table in the centre of the apartment was covered with 
a cloth, advancing towards it he raised the veil and beheld the 
pale countenance and lifeless form of JFrank Gray! Rooted 
to the spot in speechless astonishment he gazed for some time 
silent and motionless upon the corpse ; wave after wave of tem- 
pestuous thought swept across his perturbed spirit, his happy 
state of boyhood, the sweet and tender hopes he had cherished 
with the orplian whom his father protected, arose to his recollec- 
tion, succeeded by that brief yet stormy career which had blight- 
ed all those gentle hopes, planted enmity between once loving 
friends^ and raised the grateful dependent into a proud aspiring 
rival, a rock, for ever threatening the wreck of all his joys. 

The wounds which Godfrey had writhed under were however 
too deep, too deadly, and too severe for the sufferer to be iiiuch 
softened by the melancholy termination of his enemy's existence.. 
The egotism of self-love suggested the justice of the stroke, and 
the fierceness of newly awakened hatred enjoyed its triumph. If 
more gentle thoughts presented themselves they were linked witk 
those visions of promised happiness offered by Berinthia's libera- 
tion from her engagement, and all tended to shew the advantage 
to be derived from Frank Gray’s early death. WhHe lost in a 
flood of wild emotions his practised hand, had instinctively grasp- 
ed the knife which lay in readiness beside the body, and as the 
terrible sensations of a heart wrought to high excitement by the 
incessant contemplation of its injuries, followed hy tha^humcane 
of feeling which had driven its restless .povmBor to wander forth 
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without aim or object, rose and subsided in fitful starts ; he saw, 
or thought he saw, a movement about the lips, a slight heaving^ 
in the breast ofthe seeming corpse — ^Iie looked again — the eyes half 
opened, and in the next moment the knife he held was buried with 
fatal speed and precision into a vital part — a pause of unutterable 
agony ensued, the enormity of the crime stared him like a spectre 
in the face — a deluge of blood seemed to fall with insupportable 
"weight upon his soul — the whole apartment swam around his dim, 
and dazzled eyes, and the servant repairing at early dawn to the 
tlissecting rooms,found him stilllifeless on the floor. Returning 
consciousness brought with it the extreme of torture, the murderer 
looked back upon that long and frightful vista wherein the evil 
passions unconsciously cherished had b^en fostered into hideous 
magnitude,<.each fondly and proudly esteemed as its opposite 
virtue, until their fierce collision had produced a deed from which 
shuddering humanity recoiled. 

The young, the promising, the generous minded Francis Gray, 
stood beforeTiim in all his modest worth and kimlly heartedness, 
what had he done to merit this cruel fate ? What had been his 
faults, what bis aggressions ! alas, how few, how trivial, and yet 
they bad armed the assassin’s hand, and precipitated him in the 
spring time of his youth to a blood stained grave. There were 
periods in which the unhappy man strove to believe that the 
signs of returning life which he had witnessed were merely the 
illusions of fancy, but the impression was too strong to be eff aced, 
he bad distinctly seen the lips, the chest, and the eyes move, he 
could not doubt the truth of the spectacle, or cherish the flatter- 
ing hope that he had not deprived his cousin of existence, at 
a crisis in which a little care and attention were alone neces- 
sary to restore the vital powers. Remorse of the darkest, and 
sternest nature took possession of Godfrey’s soul; he neither 
ate, nor drank, nor slept, wasting away like a shadow beneath the 
fearful inflictions of his penance ; yet life sustained by desperate 
internal strength, still tenaciously upheld its empire, he fancied 
that he was under a curse, doomed to suffer the load of existence 
in circumstances wherein aught approaching to humanity must 
invitably perish*^the scorpion stings of conscience, the yellings 
of those demons for ever proclaiming his crime, audits punishment 
became too great a burthen for his lacerated heart, — ^in a moment 
of delirious frenzy he fell by his own act. 

No trace of the haunted house now remains in Great Russel 
street ; it has been pulled down, and three spruce tenemeuts erect- 
ed ou its scite, too much in the modem style to permit the cranny 
of a osAiiboard for the accommodation of those shadowy visitants 
irbb^^^ht in amplitude of space, andare only known tocongre- 
l|ll^oiidd^gaUcries,tapestriedchimitmr^^ halls. 
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A VISIT FROM MY MUSE, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE NUN. 

As I sluml)ere(l last night, after cursing the Muses^ 

Who lately had used me wth singular spite, 

Methought 1 beheld the nine sister recluses 
Intertwining their festoons of wit-kindled ligjit. 

The moon slowly rose o’er the Helicon Mountain 
And bright Hippocrene^was tinged by a ray, 

That glowed on the w/irm rosy cheeks of the fountain 
And danced into ripples that bubbled away 

As for Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, I prayed. 

They would not be offended, but they w^ouln noi on ; 

And 1 bowed-out. altliougU Doctor*^ Flac would persuade 
You, shed make a iish speak, grave Melpomene too. 

Terpsichore turned the divine pirouette. 

Nor had 1 the prudence to bid her begone. 

But, when my poor wisdom was almost upset, 

Erato caught my sight, and 1 thought of my Song. 

^ Come tell me, my own little Muse, in a minute 
“ See here ! iVe an Album, — and can’t write a line 

“ Come tell rue you rogue what I ought to put in it ; 

“ Oh, if you ever were, now be divine. 

“ Hush, whispered she smiling, before I begin 
“ must” (and she beckoned her sisters to go) 
c We must be alone, for the exquisite string, 

That I touch, tells what none but my poet must know.^ 

Then coming quite close, while her eloquent eyes 

Were laughing at thoughts she was longing to tell us. 

She snatched up the book — and I marked with surprise , 

I'hat she turned, as the mildest can turn, when tbe;|'’re jealous 

* For the benefit of Gentlemen who have lost their Intin in this jostUng world of 
Ours, ae well of others, who might not be able to discern in Dr. FUo, Qntniut Hora- 
tiua Flaccus, it is as well to mention that in the Sd Ode of the 4th Book of that 

worthy we find. , 

O matis quoqne piscibus 
Donatura oyoni, si libeat, sonnm ! 

Ob thou thatoanst unloose the tongue 
Of the dumb fish, and give its song 
(If so thou wilt) swoet as the oue, 

Warbled by the expiring awan. 
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She bad cause — it was time ; for when woman invades^ 

The mind there is naught for tlie muses to do ; 

And 1 own, there is that in terrestrial maids, 

Which inclines- me to love them the best of the two. 

, Well : my muse then exclaimed " from these elegant traps 
" And writing, which f, though a Goddess, can’t read^ 

^ Where poor Tommy Moore is cut up into scraps, 

I perceive^ ’tis for beauty, you wretch, that you plead. 

But vgip is your liope, you’re a fool for your pains.” 

( And she tore in a rage every chord of my lyre ) 

** The wit, if I gave it, would addl$ your brains 
That is equal to yield what the Lardies require.” 

It 

** The clearness of Swift, and the wisdom of Bacon 
’ 'Fhe love-song of Burns, and the fir f ion of Scott 
Should unite in oneself, for (oh, be not mistaken) 

** AngeKc eyes took for a sun without spot* 

A lay as refined as the blush of a cheek 

** Whither love-governed tides of the bosom are darting, 

** When the virgin would not for an empire speak 
** The secret that from her fond eye is departing. 

Should tell of the maid all the singular things, 

How her thoughts bent their course, what her heart is about 
*<Where cupid has furled for a season his wings 
** To rest till the cold weather fashions come out 

Yet do not suppose could I teach you all this 

make your song (heaven knows how to begin it) 

As chaste as a prayer^ yet as warm as a kiss 
. But this book hears ftur more than you’d ever write in it. 

For Albnms are present at each tete & t^te. 

Which 1 will not describe, though you know that I’m able. 
Where blushes and stammerings ^rldy debate. 

While the feet speak explidriy under the table. 

They witness^ motreover (but then they grow trite) 

Debates on the household afibirs and their cure. 

When Hymen has put little Cupid to flight, 

** And the Loving Polemidi^ are never obscure. 

''So adieu and malictoudy sniliiig die cast 
Round my neck a torn of my impotent, lyre. 

Adieu tf you woidd not be lau^d a^atiast 

afWosk-head^H^ heaven^ aake l^ten the wim." 

■ W. R 
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By Professor Tlafn s communicfttion. it appears that the attention of Northern 
Aiitiquanans has been, of late years, particularly turned towards Scandinavian and 
Icelandic history and literature— and that, by old Manuscripts, the tact of the Inha* 
bitauts ot the Nortii of Europe having, long before Columbus’ time, (as early as the 
eleventh century) visited America— at least Us Northern countries and coasta-^l 
planed beyond u doubt. Ihe accounts of the old Scandinavian voyages of discovery 
to North Ameiica, he adds, have lately gained fresh confirmation from a stone with 
a llunic inscription found in 13124, on the Island Kmgiktorlbak, rs? N. L, onftm 
West coast ot (jreenland. ' 

The account of Dr. Kichardson’s visit to Laos, igiven in Major Buhiey^s Letter, ia 
a mere outline, derived from canve|sation with that gentleman, but which, in tb^ 
absence of the more detailed report he was preparing, is very interesting. About 
six inontlm ago, a Laos Chief seih u party of men to Moulmeiu, with a letter to Mr. 
Maingy, the Civil ('ummiHntoner, inviting him to send a British Oiicer up to Laos» 
and Mr. IMuingy availed iiiruselt of such a fitting opportwiity for obtaining sotna 
infuniiation respecting that country, by sending Dr. Kichardso^ (a person apparently 
excellently qualified for the task) on a Mission to the place. 

Accordingly, Dr. llich.irdson proceeded up the Saluen lliver for four days, and thea 
travelled in an E. N. K. direction, lie was altogether forty-four days on bis jour- 
ney, hut of these he was lu motion twenty-seven days only, and he was abkent al- 
together about tliree months. The Laos men whom he accompanied, frankly told 
him that they could not llunk ot taking him by the easy and direct route to their 
country, as he imghi hereafter guide an English army to them, and that for thin 
reason tliey thouglit it right to move hkean Elephant over a difHcult road, to feel 
with the trunk fust — and ascertain that it will be safe to move the body forward." 

Cpon arriving at the residence of the Laos Chief, Dr. Richardson immediately dis- 
covered, that tli^ invitation sent to Mr. Alamgy was intended only as an empty com- 
pliment, the (!hiet acting upon the implicit belief that no English Officer could, or 
would be able to undertake and get tiirough the journey . The arrival of the Aula 
Phyoo, or While Stranm r, therefoie, excited a great sensation throughout the coun- 
try, au old prediction being current there, as among most other Indo-I'hinese nations^ 
that they aie desuned one day to be conquered by white men. What added to tha 
dread of the impression produced by the While Siranger’s arrival, was the circum- 
stance of the Laos country having, during the past year, been subject to a great inun- 
dation— and w'hen the waters subsided, white fish, a white crow, (raro avis in ttrri$,y 
nud several other nhte aiiiinals having bet n found ! 

l;i spite of all these terrible omens. Dr. Richardson seems to have been treated 
with sufficient^ncmcBs, 1 Chiet and people however expressed great appfehen- 
aiona of the British power and intentions. They were particularly struck with Uie 
circumstance of our troops not having been afraid to go in open day- light to attack 
Martaban— although, they said, * it would have been better to have gone atni^fht*— 
and been able thus to burn all the inhabitants in their beds I On Dr. Hichardaou 
expressing that the British had no desire to interfere with other people, if they were 
let alone- and that we were a straight fin'U'urd Taon — they answered “ that is the very 
reason we are so afraid of yon, if you would advance slyly, or in a serpentine line, lika 
a Burmali, we might hope to avoid you, but there is no resisting you— when you coma 
butting on, like a powerful animal " „ . v i u t u 

The place to which Dr. Richardson went is called, by the Burmeae, Laboung. It 
is situated about half a day 's journey from the capital of Northern Laos, called by 
the Siainea^ and Laos men, Ch’lmiug-mai, and by the Burmese, Zemee, and by the 
Bortttcuese and English travellers, Jonguma, Ac. Its latitude does not appear to 
have been perfectly asce»*tamed— but lies, in all probability, between 19drg. and 
SOdes. The best description of it is given by Fitch— an English traveller, who visit- 
ed the BDot in 1337. say»» be was twenty-five days travelling to it, from the city 
ofPecu shaping his course N. £.. and that he passed through many jrteashnt and fruit- 
fnl countries. Dr. Richardson found the road difficult and mountainous, and saw few 
traoea of habitation— and besides the town of Lahoung, (the. population of which he 
does not think exceeds two thousand five hundred aouls,) only aome small 
The Chief lias the same title given him by his people, eatUnt applied to the 
. Siam^..«‘ Lord of life." The Chief and people took greet paina to assure Dy, lUthat 
Iboy are not tributary to Siam, aud that they only ooeaffionalty send some tunbeit 
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down to Bangkok. Major Burnf»y, however, from what he ascertained himself at 
the latter place, and from all staud by I)r. Kiciiurdson, seems satisfied thul this part 
of Noriherii Laos is siihji'Ct to Slum. 

I'he moment Ur. R. arrived at Lubnung» an express v*as dispatched to Bangkok, 
where Mr. Maingy^s presents were also forwarded, and much anxiety was evinced lor 
an answer'>-]>r. 11. was not allowed to visit Zemee. lie describes the country as 
abounding in elephants end cattle. He »aw no \\heat, and the piineipalgruin used by 
the people is a gelutenotis kind of iice. He saw no frost or suow-.-but the thermo- 
](peter at eight a. m. vaa so low as 4d d»ig. He does not apptar to have observed 
any very lofty range of moim'nios. The language of the people is the sunu* as that 
of Siam, with some slight ditierenoe of dij.ect. The appearance of the nu n did not 
atiikc Dr. Richardson as being ot so large and robust oiiiBke ns u-.unlly dirstinguishes 
f^ie northern race. The women are eiiiineiitiy handsome und tuir, with fum largo 
eyes— .having none of the I'aitar and C’huiesr character. '1 he men w tai larger folds 
of cloth, by way of turbans, than the Ruituese. 'I'he lower garments are the same 
as the Burmese, being nindc of silk or blue striped cotton. 'Ihe young women gt> 
with the bosom uncovered, but tbeir lower garments are of a more modest lushion tUun 
in l^urmah. ** 

'i’ht I’nests n;e not held in much reverence, which is not snTprising, considering 
the luxity ot tlieir inoiols. '1 he account which JVn* .Marine gives of ihe people of 
Lanjatig, or Southern Laos, roasting their fowls with utl liu ir leaihers ou — is perfectly 
true. Or. 11. repeatedly saw fowls roasted lu tins muuner— and without even ihs 
entrails being taken out. 

The coins current in the country are the same the Siamese. ^Vlth respect to 
productions— Dr. H. saw a good deal of cotton, ivorv , stick-lac, and some ruusk, 
which he understood are bartered for articles from ('hum, whence a (Jaravan, con- 
sisting of one or two thousand horses and mules, .'iiiuuHlly visus J.aos. In conse* 
qaence, however, of its having been plundered alrout tiiree years before— the Cuia- 
%'anhadnot visited Laboungfor two years, but it wasexpevtvd this year. Dr. R. was 
told that the Chinese frontier mercimuta had M*nt a depuiatiuu to the King of Slum, 
with a present of gold, to solicit his Majesty's protection lu tulurc to their aiinual 
Caravan. Dr. R. supposes tiiere are no copper mines at Laos, and he was assured, 
that all the metal was brought by the Chinese Caravan. There is a great deal of 
iron ore in the country, and the mliahitants can forge toierubly good mubket barrels. 
He saws amaU apecimen of lead ore, and was uilormed that there is abundance of 
tin ore above Zemee. Cattle is very cheap, and of a small breed— the price is about 
two rupees eight annas a bead, and Dr. R. hod succeeiied in bringing sixty hesd with 
him to Monlmein , and about three hundred more were to follow him. llere, of it- 
self, we have an instance of iroraediate benefit from the Mission, for a supply of 
cattle for the nie of the European trooos at Moulmem was a great desideratum. 

The people of Laos are in great dread of the Burmese ; and the cruel system of 
border warfare and man catching, to w hich our occupation of the i'enasseiim Pro- 
▼inces has put an end to the southward, still continues in force to the. north, bc'tw'cen 
Laos and Ava. It would appear that, as in Burmab, women are bought and sold at 
l.aos— tile price of one is ten head of cattle, or twenty-five rupees ! 

Kn^lii^h broad cloths, chintzes, and cutlery, are mucli prised in Laos, and it is to be 
hopea that before long an useful and extensive commerce may be established be- 
tween tfiat country and Mouiinein, and that even the Chinese caravan may be in- 
duced to viait the latter place. 

The extracts from Mr. Gerard's letters relative to the Fossil .Shells collected by 
Jtim, on his late tout over the snowy mountains of the Thibet frontier, are very curious 
in a geological point of view, and, we doubt not, will occasion much speculation, if 
not a modificatton of certain theories. The loftiest altitude at which tie picked up 
tome of them, was in the crest of a pass elevated seventeen thoiiiaiid feet— and here 
also were fragments of rock, bearing the impression of shells, which must have been 
detached from the contiguous peaks rising far above this elevuted level. Generally, 
Imwever, the rocks formed of these shells are at an altitude of 16,000 feet— and one 
aiiif was a mile in perpendicular height above the nearest level. ** This (observes 
Mr. Gerard) is an anomaly, 1 imagine, hitherto undnticipateci, and will no doubt be 
deceived in a cautious, if not sceptical apirtt. 1 know not how such relies of ant^dU 
Inviati creation are viewed by other travellers, but 1 am unoble to express the emo- 
ttOA 1 felt, when gazing upon the myriads of extinct animals, inhabitants of a fonner 
wolid> perhaps coeval with its formation ; and reflecting upon the manner by which 
so maUy perished nt that lofty level, where they have, for ages, bleached under the 
nhaes* i^n some places the fields are full of them, and the densest crops notv vege- 
tate upon, ths pulverised alluvium of a former sub-nifirtne soil. At what remote 
period tkft# Heated spots yvere inhabited by fish of the iea» md how wholo cUifii 
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of rock htve eoine to bp formpd out of tbo dpstruetion of so manf shells, is a ques* 
tion no common lutercHi to illustrates I have only to remark , that the speciniena 
I have collecrt-d are licsh and entire, as if' they had been recently emerged from 
their own eleinent, while the rock, when fractured, exhibits the most perfectly 
formed shells.” In another plac", Mr. Gerard states-—*^ Just before crossing the 
boundary of Ludak into Hussahir, I was exceedingly gratified by the discovery of a 
bed of antediluvian oysters, clinging to the rock as if they had been alive.’* In 
ivlialevcr point of view we are to consider the subject---or under the bias of 
whatsoever theory--“it is sublime to think of millions of marine remains lying at 
such a transcendent altituiie---and of vast clifl'js of rock formed out of them fro W’niiflg 
over those lUimituhle and desolate wastes--- where the ocean once flowed---* deeper 
than diil rver plummet sound •' 

Mr. W lUon s paper on Ancient Coins found in India, is pibfaced by some remilSr]^ 
on a cominiiiiication of Colonel Tod’s, contained in tht* first volume of the Transact 
lions of the Uoyal Asiatic lSociety---on some ancient Greek, Parthian, and Hindit 
Medals, from a very consnlerable nujiJiher collected bv him in India---^ Two of the>'o 
verify the existence of two Sovereigns of ilactna--- Apolladotus and Menander. Tlio 
origin of the vest is only con j*»ctnrvi II y determined, but fiorn the Greek letters on 
some of them, combined vvirli i*arihi.tn c istumes and Hindu embltms, there can bo 
little d<‘ubt of their being the coins of Ihirthian or Jiactriaii»Princes ruling over In^ 
diau provinces. This has been further established by Augustfis Schlegel, !n a paper 
upon Colonel 'I’od’s C’oin ai the Journal Aslatiqiie. He has also he conceives, decy- 
piiered a name unon one oi them, whicli In* terms Edobigris, and considers it to 
have bp'*n the nppellali -n ot the Indo-Scythic Kings, who leigned over the countriet 
along the li ‘ii.s *0 I’s month, in tin* comine ncenu nt of the Chnftlian era. 

“ I’be 111 -< ontmues Mr. Wilson — “ excited hy monnineiits of this descrip- 

tion, has indu' ( (1 .!.< to exriTnine the coUeciion of the Society, in order to ascertain if 
unv such are iii our |j<i«.s< 'n. Besides a number of coins, we have also various 

draw'ings, nnd^’ under th- «lu« * i m <>f the late Colonel Mackenzie, from originals in 
Jus own cabinet, or in rh tvb* of dili^rent individuals. I have also rnferred to a small 
collection of in y own. ami tn oiir* ,n-'<e by Mr .? aiues Friusep-^and from these sources 
have dented a number ol iiitpiesi ing coniiitu.uiona to a subject Iiitherto almost un- 
touched, the mimi<i mill H ol.incitnt India. Many of the .Medals described and delineated 
by Colonel I'od, have been met wntli in my search, and although likave not been fe r- 
timate enough to discover any that authorise, by legible inscription, or tainiljar de- 
vicoR, positive support to his deduction**, or those of Schlegel — yet it may be thought 
by tile Society not oltouether uniniporiant to verify their premises, and to establisli 
the existence of similar coiiis over an extended portion of Inaia, beyond a doubt.*' 
Our limits w*ill not admit of on enteiiiig into the details of Mr. Wilson’s valuable 
paper — whi. h contains excellentdescriptions of drawingvsof a great number of coins, 
neatly and ably executed. We hope that. he will, someday* pubiitsh the whole in a 
compendious form — since m an Amiquarean aud Historical point ol view — it is lull 
of interest. ^ 

Most of the Edobigris coins, in addition to human figures, have a tndent — and a 
peculiar Muucgrain, aomewdiat like a four-pronged fork, with blunt points — the 
short shaft ending in a circle, or diamond. J'he long and short trident, are both 
to be found on aucieut Fnrthiau coins — but we have never seen on any coin a symbol 
like tlie Monogram in question. . . r 

Dr. Strong’s paper on Boring Water-Springs commences with a reference to van- 
Otis instances in England, whe. e the prariice lias been attended with most beneficial 
effects. Ill some of tlie lower parts of luncoln and Kfiit, for example, where tho 
inhabitants and their cattle suffered greatly from the w'ant of good water, tbo evil has 
lately been removed, uiul this essential necessary of life has been supplied by means 
of perforations made to a great depth in the r il, by boring with an iron augre, so 
as to reacli and bring to the surface, the deep-seated springs. Thus, borings, wbicli 
have been made from two liundred to four hundred feet deep, have been found to 
cast np from ten to fifty gallons of soft and remarkably pure water per minute, which; 
wiUiout the use of engne or pump, will rise from 20 to 30 feet above the surface, 
in a tube or guide pip *. The experiments that have hitherto been made in Indio, 
in the boring way, ha* e not been aiicoesafpl, either from th« boring not having been 
carried to a sufficient depth, or the rods breaking. The deepest that has ever been 
effected here, was one hundred and forty feet. The borer generally had to pierce 
through stiff clay. Kunkur, and sand. Dr. Strong, himself, has bored more thnu 
once as far as seventy feet, in the vicinity of Calcutta. On one occasion the augro 
(a strong and Urge one) was twisted in a most extraordinary way ; and on another, 
the rod8''hroke. "Notwithstanding Hus, Doctor Strong appears to be a great advocate 
iit boring, and pour rucouruger i(» uuirs, meauo&i an instance of succesaiul boring la 
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England, notwithstanding the great difficulty of the soil, which lately came to hia 
knowledge. ** In the Sion House grounds they found two springs, the deepest at a 
depth of live hundred and thirty-hve feet, in st^iid chalky which rose to the height of 
five feet above the surface, at the rate of five giillons per minute." Dr. Strong has ex* 
tracted from an Kngbsh scientific work, as Estimate 'I'able of the expense of hor* 
ing compared with well>sinking-~by which it appears that the expense of the latter 
is at least treble ; the estimate for two hundred feet of boring being ^ and tliat of 
the same depth in well sinking — ** 1 should," concludes Dr. Strong—*' think 

the chief expense here would be the tubes ; but 1 find that sheet iron in the ihizar 
is now extremely cheap, and if it could be made into tubes, the cost of the iron 
alone would not be more than twenty rupees per hundred fee t<— beside the expense 
forj^aking them into tu^es." 


A Meeting of the Society wae held on the 5th May the President, Sir Charles 
Grey, in the Chair. * 

The Right Hetvereud the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, Mr. Lushington, and Ma^* 
jor Burney, were adm^ikted Members. 

A Letter was read from the Secretary to the Van Dieman’s Land Society, pro* 
posing to correspond with the Asiatic Society. 

The following donations were presented — nz.— two Cabinets of Mr»nerals, pur- 
chased at Benares, by ^ir Charles Grey — also Specimens obtained from Messrs. 
Gerard and Kojle, or collected by hiuibelf on his visit to the Upper Provinces. 

Fossil Minerals from the Himalaya, presented by Mr. Gerard through Sir C. 
Metcalfe. 

Mineral specimens, and some small figures of Bauddha worship, presented by 
Captain Mackenzie. 

A Catalogue of the Maps, Plans, Ac. in the collection of His late Majesty, by 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 

The part of the Philosophical Transactions for 18S8, and the Ist part for 
1830, by the Royal Society. 

The 3d part of 7ch vol. of their Transactions, by the Horticultural Society. 

The Journal Asiatique, by the Asiatic Society of Pans. 

The 1st volume of the Ramayana, by the Editor, Professor Schlegel. 

Pentopotamia Indica, by the Author, Mr. Lossen. 

The 4ih and 5th volumes of the History of the I'urks, by the Author, Von Ham* 
mer— also Letters on the Library at Turin, and Observations on the Byzantine 
Historians. 

History of London, by the Author, Mr. Norton. •* 

The Mrichchakati, in the Original Sanscrit— Voei’s Commentary on the Pan- 
dects, and Re|/orton the External Commerce of Bengal, by Mr. Wilson. 

J^etters were read from Professor Kafn, presenting 

Scripts Historica Islandorum. 

The Krakumal, a Poem, and various Tracts, Ac. 

The following Papers were then resd ; 

Extracts from Mr. Gerard’s Letters to Sir C. Metcalfe, relating to the Fossils 
presented by him. 

A letter irom Mr. Prinsep, forwarding by desire of Government, Mr. J. Prin- 
sep’s Report on the Population of Benares. 

Extracts from a Letter from Major Burney to Mr. Swinton, giving an account 
Dr. Richardson’i visit to Laos. ' 

A Paper on Boring in the vicinity of Calcutta, by Dr. Strong. 

Observations on Ancient Coins found in India, by Mr. Wilson. 

The iiather oonsidecaluia of tbast Fapera, we must defer tiU our MtU^CovU 

Gas. 
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Leonum arida nutrix !” 


GEKTLKMEN OF THE BENGAL CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVICES. 


I write for your advantage and my own amusement. You are occasionally afflict* 
ad with dyspejisia and the liver. sometimes find it absolutely indispensabl# 

to get away for a short space from the coulter and the yoke. I trust I do not use* 
lessly employ a vacant hour inVhe attempt to collect a few practical observationa 
which may preserve you from the discomfort, privation, and inconveniences to which 
all are at present subjected whose constitutions stand in n^ed of that renovatioa 
which IS generally thought attainable by a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. 

These memoranda can claim, as indeed I only expect for them, a very limited cir* 
culaiion. The works of Vaillant, Spartuann, Thomson, Barrow, preclude the pos* 
aibility of offering any thing of novelty or interest to the general reader from thia 
Bide of Africa, and i therefore be<; to be understood as inviting the perusal of thosa 
only who contemplate a visit to the Colony with a view of making it their tempo* 
rary or permanent residence 'i osuch I address myself with, I trust, a well ground- 
ed expectation of being useful : for I shall endeavour to concentrate in a few pages 
that information which has been thought unworthy tbe<researcb of the scientific 
traveller, or can now onlv be obtained by laborious examination of volumes which 
the invalid wants the spirit or the leisure to peruse : or by a dear-bought and tardy 
experience purchased on the spot. The scientific reader will find nothing here* 
The general reader but veiy little. The Indian Invalid will find a practical register 
of facts which 1 confidently recommend to his attention. 

That this effort to prove useful to the body to which I belong will expose me tG 
some little vituperation, I am quite prepared to learn. Kril in most societies pre* 
dominates so much over good, that he who shall only set down what he sees will 
usually find much more to condemn than to admire. 1 will not, however, travel out 
of the path which 1 liave proposed to myself either to advertize a folly or expose a 
fault, and if i^fnould appear that life in Southern Africa can amount to little morG 
than mere afiiiaalj||xistence, the misloitune should be attributed to circumstances 
which appear to be shared more or less by all colonies: and which should not 
therefore be considered as ihe peculiar reproach of this. 1 have endeavoured, in 
speaking of a place so very little known to Indian invalids, and yet so constantly 
resorted to by them from India, to confine myself as much as possible to the merG 
fact. Those for whom I write may draw their own inferences ; 

I should have wished to have commenced this sketch with a fair observations of 
practical utility to those who are compelled suddenly to come down from the Upper 
Provinces of India with a view to embark as expeditiously as possible in the first 
ship sailing from Calcutta. But this would have lengthened these remarks beyond 
the limits to which 1 propose to confine myself, snd 1 rather prefer to embody at n 
future period in a few separate sheets that which relates to our Indian capital, ita 
aociety , the pecnliar usages and modes of existence of its inhabitants, their merits 
and their defects. 1 prrceed, then, at once to my task, and will suppose the inva- 
lid on the point of embarkation in the City of Palaces. 

At the period when the state of my health made it absolutely imperative on me 
to quit India, it became matter of serious consideration to what part of the world I 
should direct my course. The beautiful climate of New South Wales, and Van 
Diemen's Land, urgently recommends itself, more especially that of the latter coun- 
try, which appears to units ths bracing and salutary offsets which rtsuitfirmresif 
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dence in our own natire lo^d, with the balmy softness of an Italian sW. I am of 
opinion, therefore, that the Indian Invalid should without hesitation aViSil himself 
of any opportunitv which may be at hand to visit Australia, and such opportunities 
alwavs present themselves by the way of the Isle of France. 1 know that this 
middfle passage is in general considered an objection, 1 cannot discover any suffici- 
ent reason. The ships, it is true are in general smaller, hut they are less crowded 
with passengers, a point of the last importance to an invalid. An agreeable break 
n made in along voyage by a abort residence %i Port Louis, and from thence op- 
portunities present themselves every fortnight. 

^ should hope, for many reasons , that even if some direct communication be not 
ISstablished with Australis from India, the service generally will not allow the trifling 
obstacle of a circuitous voyage to prove, as it now does, so complete a bar to visiting 
a country so far superior in every respect to the Cape of Good Hope. Of the ex- 
treme beauty of the Isle of France there can bO^butone opinion, and the hospitality 
and kindness of the residents, their polite attent/ons to strangers, more especially 
those who bapivin to possess even a single introduction, make a visit to Port Louis 
a striking contrast to tlpit which awaits the invalid in Cape Town. 

There is an hotel in Port Louis, not a very convenient place of residence it is 
true, but the hospitality of the inhabitants in general makes it unneceFsary to 
have recourse to it. Hie charges at the table d^hote are moderate, and the enter- 
tainment reasonably good. If any choice is allowed aa to time, it is very desirable 
frenerally to avoid visiting the Island during the summer months, the town being 
intolerably hot, and all the inhabitants leaving it for the country in November, 
and seldom returning before March. All gaieties are then suspended ; and, as it 
is not easy to go into the country, the attentions of the inhabitants to a stranger 
arriving at that season must be necessarily very limited. The hurricane season, 
which is just this periodfis also deserving of consideration : but all this aboulrl not 
oppose the voyage to this charming spot : which, with that to New South Uales, 
will, 1 trust, erelong be substituted for that to the Cape. 

The Quarterly Review, in a late number, has urged with much force the advantage 
which the new colony of Swan River appears to hold out as a aanatarium for the 
British possessions in the East. It is difficult at present to form any judgement of 
the extent of these advantages, saving in so far as regards climate' and facility of 
access ; the latter by the way of Batavia and Singapore appears to be certain, the 
former, according to Captain Stirling, equally sure. Late accounts of the prospects 
of the colonists have certainly not been flattering. It should seem that the land 
liitberto explored is sandy and unproductive : and that the bar ^ the mouth of 
the river must long obstruct its navigation even for small craft. Ifteems to be cer- 
tain, likewise, that the settlera are undergoing very conaiderab^ privations ; and 
a suspicion has gone abroad, that the prospects of the colonists have been painted 
lather too much **cou}eur >de rose.*' On tbe other hand, Captain Stirling is still 
aanguine as to succeM ; and certainly tbe Indians are deeply interested in tbe re- 
aulta of hia expedition : though at present an invalid might experience aome incon- 
venience. Indeed it would be impossible to procure any shelter. A gentleman of 
fortune, who resigned a commission in the guards, and went out, taking with him 
every eonvenienea and luxury that money could command, was living on the sea 
shore, at the data of the last accounts, in his carriage* The carriage was said to be 
the most convenient residence in the colony. A tent, therefore, would be indispen- 
iabla. But 1 retam to my subject— 

The port of Calcutta is in general so crowded with abips tn tim months of De- 
liember, January, and February, some of which call at the Cape, Ihn the selection is 
all that should occupy attention. I tlifnhM a great error to sail In a ship with a nu- 
sneroua party, however flattering the aceommodstion, however eminent the ulenta 
#r:oharaeter of the oolnmaadar ; and nd ionaideraideii'ah^kl induce the Invalid to 
ielflet any of those vessels Which e«m merely ha eonaidered as floating hospitals 
flbr fonadliWgs* 1 think it was tbe Rdeayti which iaited out of the port of Calcutta, 
with ainty ehildron on board— what hope could the paiseugeri aeto of bearablo 
•luatiBee t luilefli twieed Herod had been the Captain* 
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pecuwary necessity, and that of the most urgent 
.im. [nK;, S'? 6° ® gentleman yisits the accommoda- 

the” you We'kw “1“*' 1® “ Ot it matters not whe- 

are,rar.n7.n" i r ’ .* “'“P >“ »"<='* » “» *«»'“ »>er 

abr’e Stmr7» T K °f ‘t- “r brethren. The smallest hutch 

th,? .f ^ prefered to the largest cabm belor : for bear it well in mind 

co^emnldd! "* " ‘'‘® *‘®'’‘®"'* **“ i ’"***“ « “>• 

for’thi'rrl*l®f r‘‘* ^’ri* ' 1 sailed from the New Anchorage, SangM, 

It J„ VfP Hope, in the B^-oxhmubury in the early part of January mg. 

!ld .Tso a”, “'® ‘•'‘P* ^ ■« accommo/ai^; 

talMits of r.“ ’ ”*P*®i “““^eptiofable. Of the character mi 

lo nl^ "I oaptain thapman, her commander, it would be difficult to speak toohieh- 
«r ail tbese advantages in our season and our craft, thirty-five days 

•tLl.! f ■*' M T! P®“®ll *‘‘i‘ P®"'** ‘''*y days sorrow mi 

penance to all below. Recoflect ■■ et ohm meminisse Juva-bit® that however 

iuperfirnty’;? water. P»'»=i‘y «d • 


Aqd now a word as to your food, having thus conaidered your lodging. A good 
MOie, by wyich I mean on board of slap wholesome and well dressed food is so 
esserifia! to the very existence of an Indian, that every care should be taken, and 
enquiry made, which can throw a light upon your gastronomic prospects while on 
Doard. Due advertence should be had to the fact, that a large dinner for a nume- 
rous party, however good, the materiel" can seldom be perfectly well prepared 
With every convenience, means, and appliances on shore. On board of ship tbe 
thing is utterly hopeless. If a dinner is to he shared among a number, either it is 
not worth eating, or there is nothing left to eat. 

It is good to be provided with Gunters portable soup, some cases of bis biscuits, 
which are far preferable to Leman’s, in as much as they do not require a second 
baking ; some rusks : and, above all, thin slices of toasted bread. This preserves its 
sweetness and flavor better than any other cabin store, and can be prepared and 
kept when leadr by any servant. It will keep during the longest passages, and 
is most acceptable to a delicate stomach. One of tbe hule cabin lamps ^sold for 
the use of invalids and children will always be found most useful, for the galley 
is often so crowded at tbe moment that means are preparing (and there is a 
constant and never ceasing masticatory process going on in all ships which places 
the cook in regiypition from day-break till tbe mght is far advanced) that your 
servant may ndt^ain access. 

It may not be undesirable in this place to sny a few words as to clothing : for it 
is proper to recollect, that for tbe first days of the passage to the Cape, supposing 
that the ship leaves Saugor in January, the weather will be extremely cold, and 
will continue so nearlv until you reach tbe line. It will then be warm ; but tbeiu 
will always be a good deal of rain, with variable weather. This will continue to 
the latitude of the Mauritius, when warm clothing will egain become ‘essential* 
Arrived at the Cape, supposing that the ship makes an average passage of two 
months, the invalid will suffer nearly as much from heat in Cape Town aS in 
Calcutta, and will be just as anxious to dispense with all supei^uous tlothin^ 
as in India. A good supply, however, of warm ciotliing, blankets, and coverlids, 
cannot fail to prove useful both at sea and on shore ; and no one who has any 
regard for hit health |nd comfort should ever be without them* 1 shall say a few 
words of the Cape wij^'ter in another place. 

Musquito curtains ar j quite as necessary as in India. Caps ^own swarms with 
Musoui toes; but, strange to say, tbe luxury^ or, to say betters that.neoeasary of life 
found in every Indian bed, is unknown even among the English residents. Flies 
alM attack you in coundets myriads, to a degree uaknown in Europe or Asia. They 
sting you to, a variety of annoyanoe peculiar to tbe African peat* Coir or hais 
Matrasses should be provided, for bugs are numerous and active ; besides, no Ine 
^iaa aaa xeposs oa a suffocating feathex had geaaxidly ia uss at tbs CapO| jsTsh % 
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th« height of stimmer. Yet, with all theie preeautioni, to sleep in Cape Town 
during the summer months is no facile operation. 

Almost the first question which presents itself to the invalid on his arrival in 
Calcutta, after taking bis passage, is what arrangement shall be made regarding 
eervants ? It ie not very easy to make a satisfactory response ; for whether they 
are engaged in India or taken in Gape Town, whether they are white or blac'c, or 
male, or female, they are a certain and never-ending source of vexation, anuoy- 
nfifbe, and expense. 

1 have given the subject much consideration, and after, numerous enquiries among 
/riends, and eeveral experiments in my own establiahment, some satisfactory, 
f^ere very much the reverse. I believe 1 must recommend, and that urgently too, 
the expediency of bringing at least one male attendant from Calcutta. 1 shall 
hereafter assign ray reasons for this advice, when 1 come to bring under reriew the 
facilities or otherwise, which Cape Town prestnta for the supply of domestics— 
the expences which they occasion, and other par^culara arising ^om the subject 
which have influeuced the recommendation offered above. 

After two months, pafoed in the confinement so accurately described hy Johnson, 
the prison with the apprehension of drowning, how welcome to the ear the first cry 
of land from the mast head ; and how pleasing to the eye will even the rugged out- 
line of the coast of Africa appear, approaching it even at the terrific poiiit of Hanglip ; 
or the frightful Cape of Storms itself. It should seem, however, that a few years 
have greatly diminished the apprehensious excited by an iron hound coast, and 
alee shore ; for it is certain tliat Table Bay is now visited by ships at all seasons, 
during the very depth of winter, when, a very few years back, it was thought in 
the highest degree hazardous and imprudent.* 

The approach to Cape Town, and the entrance to Table Bay, have been so fre- 
quently the subject of description that it seems unnecessary to renew that which 
the pen and peuciibave to often repeated. I think the magnificence of the pros- 

? )ect has been very much exaggerated ; for, grand as some of the features of tlie 
andscape certainly are, the total absence of wood and verdure, tho^ it may give 
s wild and savage character to the scenery, can be compensated, in my opinion, by 
jDO other natural or artificial advantage. There is indeed the one ingredient of the 
sublime, the monstrous mast which frowns at you in fearful desolation ; but 1 doubt 
•xiremely if ** the wild pomp of mountain majesty,” even when accompanied by the 
mttraotion of wood and water, leaves anv pleasing aasociation any recollection upon 
which the mind loves to dwell. ^ Cape Town, however, certainly does present one or 
two very striking points of view ; and I would particularly not^ the coup d’ccil 
presented at an angle of the battery upon which the morning B%«vening gun is 
^red— the striking feiture of the scene is of course the table mountain, with the toa-n 
ao close at its base, that the apprehension of iinmediste destruction, in the event of 
an earthquake, instantly presents itself. This impression is conveyed the more for- 
cibly to the mind by the astonishing cleamess of the atmosphere, which takes from 
Xhe effect of distance, and brings u^er the eye the nigged mountain, as if immedi- 
ately overlianging the Town. One actually expects to see the impending mass come 
tumDliog down ** Lapides adesos stirpesque raptae, et pecus et domos volventis una." 

But, leaving a subject of which it would he difiicuh to say any thing new, and of 
which, 1 believe, no description conveys any distinct image of which the pencil can 
only present a faint ides, 1 proceed to counsel the Indian invalid to take especial 
care to land at an early boor of the morning befbre the South Easter hss acquired its 
force ; and it seems very desirable to employ, for this purpose* one of the J^t^e boats, 
as being far safer than the eliip boats, however well appointed. The former are 
▼ery admirable craft, and extremely well manned. Accidents in them may be said 
acsreely ever to ooeur ; while the caentittes from the ship’s boats are not by suy 
mwm uofrequeat. And now I aball suppose the landing effected, and ^s Hindoo 

* Under the admirable arrangements of Captain Banos, the Bort-Captsin at the 
Cape, In seeqss certain that there is no risk for I well found ship during the strongest 
gate. It is only when the instruotioni of this intelligem cdfteer are negleeted, that 
nisiortiiaeaoooar* 
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fhy winch elegant fjenoric appellation we are all distinguished in Cape Town) 
aalely Itfnded upon its very rotten, rickety, and miserable .let6e, 'The patient must 
now, according to the received usage of all civilized countries, be delivered over to 
the tender mercies of that portion of mankind to whom it belongs especially to 
W&tch the advent of the stranger, as thetyger roams for prey. There are the offi- 
cious and licht fingered hearers of the travellers, thousand and one indispensiblo 
conveniences,^ sable indeed, but not leas impudent and vociferous than their bre- 
thren of the lower Wharl. And then the cormorants, 'with fair round belly’s, the 
quill behind the ear, the underling representatives of Custom House Majesty, tbo 
very person described by Horace on the road to Brundusium, ready for the extremes 
•f insolence or humility according to the amount offered for the use or abuse of his 
duties. 1 hen come i)ie host of envoys bearing hoipitnhie imitations from the dliffls- 
snt boarding houses in the Town, who are as active in their vocation on the arrival 
ot a cargo of Hindoos, as their old and worthy prototype up the mountain is said to 
be in his. (’ards from Mesdame# Craywaggen, Vausohor, Gambier, Bistandig. 
blornson, Usher, are thrust i^to the sufferer’s hand, till at last the bewildered 
Hindoo, m tlje embarrassniPiit and confusion iuseperable from first steps of a 
*• nou' eau debarque” in a foreign- land, *is well content to screen himself from inso- 
lent importunity under the first roof which presents itself. Fth* a bachelor, a boarding 
boiisn lathe most cenvenient residence ; and the two first named are ns comforta- 
ble as such establishment can ever he expected to be. They suit voting unman- 
ned men, wlio are not vt*rv clioice or select in tlieir society : the lady of the house 
dining with the partr, her family and guests by consequence ; so that there is a con- 
stant influx of fresh visitors. The usual charge is one hundred and fifty dollars pef 
mensem, or lljf 55. sterling. This ought to include decent attendance ; but a 
gentleman will not be comfortable without a servant. Few families from India caa 
be so in a Cape Boarding House. 

For the above named sum a moderately good breakfast is provided, dinner ge- 
nerally at three or four o’clock. f.e rosbif des anglais pour des r^toinacs a 
toiires eprenves,” and tea and coffee generally in the evening. The wines are de- 
testable ; the worst sort of Cape wine being the only kind provided. The invalid 
fibonld not fail to bring some sherry, and claret if he nrinks it. No palate, however 
coarse, can bear what is termed the Cape smack, le gout du terroir,” or earthy 
flavor of the wine. In order to conceal this, the worthy vintners of the capital* of 
houthern Africa are accustomed to qualify the article with a plentiful admixture 
of ardent spirits, which masks, indeed, the objectionable flavor, but substitutes in 
room a highly deleterious and unwholesome compound. It seems emiuently fit 
that some regulation should prevent the sale ot this poisonous liquid until age has 
taken soinel^tf^ fi om its deleterious effects. In France, the absolute necessity of 
preventing the owners of vineyards from deluging the country with wines actually 
undergoing the process of vinous fermentation, is generally admitted. Why should 
not the same rule be applied to this colony ? 

Sometime since, it was considered possible to apply a remedy to the evil by the 
appointment of an officer, whose duty it was to taste evei y pipe of Cape wine brought 
into the market ere it was oft'ered for consumption. Tiie office was last filled by 
the Honorable Col. Fitzroy, the us© of whose gustntor) rrgans was securod^ the 
public at a moderate remuneration of per annum. The total uselessness of 
the office marked it out for abolition on the late reductions in the colonial civil list, 
for it was discovered that it was quite impossible for the utmost exertions of the Ho- 
norable wine taster to get through anything like the quantity brought t6 market ; and 
it was surmised, also, that after tasting some six or eight barrels of this “ peiiloua 
ituff” no palate, howeve. exerciaedor delicate, would recognize good liquor from bad. 


• It seems proper to remark, that the greatest difference la observable between the 

wine offered for sale in Cape Town, and some of the produce of the counuy. 5yheilu r 

it is, that adulteration is not practised, or that the wine has time to ripen ot a distniice 
from the town, certain it’is that at aom^of the vineyards in the neighbourhood of the 
Paarland Waggon makers valley aevine of a very superior quality *• 

can confidently recommend Mr. Reti^ Fotttw# Mr# Lstterkiis’s Cape Madflirat 

the produce of that lovely valley* 
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So the aervioes of the ffallaot wine taster were dispensed with : and his ondirided 
exertions were then directed to his offices of Adjutant General and Superintendent 
of Auction sales. But to my task. 

Messrs. Vanrenen and Letterstedt hsTe established breweries, and prepare a sort 
of Pale Ale which at first is little relished ; but the palate becomes habituated to 
its use ; and it is often preferred to the English beer. The price is S dollars and | 
a doaen. I do not recollect any other sopplies which may not be procured at nearly 
thi^ same rates in Cape Town as in Calcutta. Tea is dear and bad ; and a few 
pounds from Mr. Pengelly would be a most raluabla store : but the Company’s mo- 
nopoly is in strict operation, and, if it passes the Custom-house, it is by anorer 
for it is liable to i^atant seizure ; while the ship may be confiscated. 

The following are the prices of English wines and beer; but those of Calcutta 
are so far superior to any procurable in Cape Town, that those who are at all parti* 
eular should not fail to bring the supplies with them. N. B. Soda-water is almost 
unknown. r 

French Claret, fiot of a verf good quality, 30 dollars p^r dozen ; English 65 and 
70 Sherry, moderatelyY®®^* ^5 or 30 ; — Port about the same price ; — Beer 10 to 
12 dollars per dozen. Madeira, scarcely procnrable good at any price; and any other 
French wine, save Claret, is indeed occasionally to be had but by accident, and sel- 
dom good. » 

The Indians are, 1 tbirik.a rery domestic class, among an essentially domestic 
people* Accustomed to derive all their enjoyments from home, in a country whic h 
refuses nearly every other — unused to numerous and mixed societies, and the natural 
disinclination to new facet and new modes of life, increased by the long exercised 
pririlege of living alone, it can scarcely be expected that any residence could be 
agreeable to an Indian which might not he termed his castle. A house, therefore, 
must be taken ; and the question is, whether the selection should be made in town 
or in the country. Both situations have their advantages and disadvantages. 
The country is more cool — tbb air more pure— a ride may be obtained without six 
miles of a dusty turnpike road; and Musquitoes are nnknown. On the other 
band, residence intbe country, particularly in winter, is dreary and cheerless. I'he 
litde society which an Indian may expect to enjoy being in town, medical assis- 
tance can only be procured from thence. The fruita, vegetables, and meat of the 
town market are far finer, the best being sent there from the country. Fish can 
be procured no where else-— and in general it it necessary to have a servant always 
employed in bringing supplies, which is a sensible inconvemeace. 

The price of houses at the Cape, whether in town pz country. l^^hject to the 
same variationa wbic|i are observable in every other article required for the use of 
« gentleman from India. A single anecdote will illustrate this portion of our 
domestic economy ; and inculcate the necessity of a careful attention to the nature 
of the engagement entered into with Laodlordi — amount of rent to be paid— stipu- 
lations as to repairs, dilapidations, injury or loss of furniture, alttkauldht dUtinctiv 
specijied; and a survey made when entering the premises, or tbe Hindoo will sufier 
both ID mind mnd iit pntee. Examples of our ealamitiea in this matter are of every 
day oeeurreBce ** ex fi&o ditea omnes.*' 

A house in thd pnncipal street, tbe Qeergraeht, being vacant at tha period of my 
arrival in Cape Town, X enquired the rent, and was iaforpied tliat it was three hun- 
dred dollars per mensem. As tbe house was not by any me^ns a very good one, I 
offered Mr. BiUmgtlev two hundred and fifty for iti ffjiiioh he ijtliised. A short 
time after be aecepteo m$ hundred, and fifty from an officer In hit Majesty’s aer- 
Tice ; fnd it wm perfectly uudetatood. .titne» thall^ tfeia was the fixed rent for 
all nat ™ ladifus^ I eoi^d aama many eaampW^m tame hind > to thet it be- 
o^aa Mledlt to supply eny correct ttataatent oi the amount for which an indi* 
cuuhe comibrtahly lodged 5 for the tom demanded will aaturedly 
hejiMeied by the auppesed ability or willtugneet of the pat^ |o afitord a prac- 
ndt^a wbidi teparateta eei^ dctoi^tloii afpertona from 

^pipiiioaey#'’ 
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1 rented a moderately good house* containing a drawing room* dining room* two 
bed rooms, dressing rooms, and a servant’s room, with kitchen and stable, for 150 
dollars per mensem ; it was in Strand- street, and furnished. One of the finest 
Louses in the lieergracht was let, furnished, for 6 months for 300 dollars per mensem* 
and aubsetjuently tor 250. It is very soidom, however, that a whole house is pro- 
curable ready furnislied; though apartments so provided frequently are. Good rooms 
may be had at Mrs. Bragchts, furnished, for 150 dollars per mensem* with the use 
of a kitchen and stable. The same at Mrs. Brackets, and Mrs. Rush’s. The Indienj 
loose so enormously on every article they wish to sell* when they leave thecoiotlv’^ 
that It seems very unwise to make any purchases of furniture : and though furriisL* 
ed rooms are more expensive, they are cheaper in the loni| run. • ^ 

In order, however, to be quite independent — for furnished houses out of the toirn 
in summer are not to be had— the invalid w'ho is accompanied by his family should 
bring with liiin a dozen strong chaijs, a couple of folding camp tables, and a couch* 
a few Indian mats, cooking utensils, a small dinner and breakfast set of the most 
ordiuarv pattern (the organ ot' destructiveness being especially developed among 
the Hottentots). All these can be procared in the China Bazar fifty per cent, beloir 
the Cape prices, and the party is then independent Bn^*can fix himself where 
he likes. This is by far the best plan, if the summer is to be passed in Africa j for 
it should be borne in miml, that at that season Cape town is often as hot as Calcutta ; 
and there is»an average difference of from 7 to 10 degrees between the town and 
Wynburgh, a village seven miles from it.* 


There is indeed one expedient, which presents itself at present to the Indians* 
and which obviates all necessity of purchasing furniture ; and to families, the host 
of inconveniences and vexation of a private establishment. The Hotel in Cape 
Town is kept by Mr. Georg*», rather a familiar publican ; but, upon the whole, suffi- 
ciiMUlv ohl.gnrg uud well mtentioned. He possesses an Inn at Stellenbosh (a 
village distant about 30 miles from the Cape) and another, on the road to Symonds 
B.iv. about eight miles from town. By engaging with him for a period,* and by 
making a bargain with him beforehand, he has received families at moderate i*ates; 
affording the convenience both of town and country at the option of the party, pro- 
viding stabling and some attendance ; tho’ not very good. I can recommend this 
plan to those who have not very numerous families, or a large circle of aoquain* 
tunce ; for both houses are comfortable, intrusion is rare, and some of the into- 
lerable aniiovances of servants and housekeeping are avoided. The Hotel is far 
preferable loVnv boarding house ; but a little management is necessary m making 
the arrangement; for George’s terms, like those of every individual of bis class in 
Cape Town ars*iiEOverned by the circumstances, real or supposed, of the applicant ; 
and I must’^Thini the justice to state, that he asked me nearly double what I knew 
he had accepted from oue whom he supposed a poorer man. Here are his terms. 

A lady and gentleman 6 dollars each ; a servant a dollar ; a horse a dollar. For 
tbissum a good dinner, with breakfast and tea, areprovided ; Cape wine la also sup. 
plied * but no other beverage. All other charges are of course extra, and if there 
ire visitors their fare is paid for separately. If these are numerous, this mode 
of life becomes proportionsbly expensive ; and if many hisses are kept the charge 
becomes proportionably high-..servantB also become a very heavy item in this plan. 

T have already alluded to that most important part of the domestic arrangements 
of a famiiy-tbiir seivants ; and I speafc of it again, in as much tw nwly eyenr 
comfort of existence depends upon your being well or lU off in his pamcitiar. U 
a good male attendant. Indian or European* can be procured in Calcutta, by all aieaiia 
bring him. A female ah.o if there ia a family j but this should not be an Indian. 
No ladv ever brought S i ayah* who did not turn out iff ; and whose passage was 
not to be paid back after a month’s residence. I have seen a few good native man- 
servants in the employ of Hindoos. They are better than the Portuguese w Eu- 


• The mean temperature of Cape Town ia ffTi Fahrenheit. The mean temperatore 
of the coolest month is 67deg.; of the hotte8tr9 ; mean of three winters 58 deg.; of three 
summer months 77; least heat during summer 63 dog. J anuary is considered 
month of the year ; after that, the nights and mornings get cold. 
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fopeans, wbo have all learnt to drink in Calcutta j or acquire the faculty in Capa 
Town ; where sobriety soon ceases to be sober* Their wag^es also are more mo- 
derate.* 

1 do not mean to advance that good servants may not be bad in Cape Town , but 
they are certainly more rare than in any other part of the world y und a wise man 
will not run the chance of dipping' into the bag where there are a hundred snakes, 
and one eel. The price of labor is so high, and fish and brandy so low, that two 
dhys woik in the week suifices to insure a comfortable subsistence for the remain- 
der, The consequence is, that they all know the secret of their own strength 
and independence ; a discoveiy which very generally proves fatal to the comfort 
9a their masters. 

It is astonishing bow little progress the culinary science has made in Southern 
Africa. Will it be credited that there are but three cooks wlio have been regular- 
ly instructed in the science in all Cape Town.^ The one is in the service of the 
Governor, t the second is a Mess cook, and the / bird was in the employ of Mr, 
Middleton, of th^ Bengal Civil Service^ They are Englishmen, and their wages 
are in proportion to thet-rarity and excellence of their talents. The Dutch all 
employ their own slaves; and in geneial well does the adage apply, as to who 
sends the provision, and who provides the cook.*’ 

1 cannot too strongly advise those whose powers of digestion are at all suscep- 
tible of being easily deranged, to make diligent enquiry tor a good cook in Calcutta, 
Mabommedan or ('hinese. 'i he hire of a very indifi'erent cook in Cape Town is 
from thirty to thirty-five and forty dollars; besides food and lodging. A good 
Mabommedan or Chinese servant may be hired in Calcutta for ten rupees per 
mensem. Even his inability to speak Dutch will piove an advantage . for he 
will not always be out in the street, which the slaves constantly are. Whatever 
servants are br<*ught from India should be provided with good warm clothing, 
in reasonable quantity — Ic can be procured at a much lower rate in Calcutta than in 
Cape Town. This is indispensable, and would be a measure of economy, had 
humanity nothing to do with the question. It is better to give h servant a good 
wai'm suit of clothes, than pay the doctor's bill, and lose his services besides, 

A good house-maid may be bad in Cape Town for fifteen dollars per mensem. A 
boose-boy is more useful, for he cuts wood, brings water, sweeps the vard and 
kitchen, and sleeps any where, for about the same sum. A lady’s maAi SO dollars. 
The Malays, Hottentots, and Africanders all ride well, andtbereisno want of coach- 
men and grooms. Their wages, however, are very high. No groom will come to a 
Hindoo under 35 or 40 dollars per mensem, besides food, lodgv^. and clothes. 
It is plain, tliat a few servants, at these rates, would absorb a consid^able portion 
of yearly income. But there are more reasons than this W'hy a poor man should dili- 
gently eschew a visit to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Having now shewn at what rates accommodation may be obtained at boarding 
bouses, which are most cheap, at George’s hotel, which is more expensive, but 
more comfortable and respectable ; it remains for me to give a sketch of the ex- 
penses of living for a family in a private residence in Cape Town. 

Kent of a moderately good house, with stable, 150 dollars, and perhaps a few 
articles of furniture. 

Cook, 40 dollars ; house boy 15 ; maid servant 20 ; groom 30 ; table servant 25 ; 
*^125 per mensem* ^ * 

* Gregan, a well known artiste. While in the employ of a Hindoo, he had occasion 
to pay a visit in Cape Town. He took bis Master’s curricle, and wes much dis- 
pleased and surprised when reproved for this little freedom. 

t Golaud, a good and scientific workman. His mistress having occasion to request 
some alteration in the mode of serving some particular dish, he exclaimed, ** Madam, 
you really agitate me beyond all conception.*^ 

I Bear in mind, however, that if you bring an Indian servant, male or female, to 
the colony^ you are bound to send Mm or her hftck, Sttcl teed the party till the ship 
No mieoo&dact sUers the law. 
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Butclier’s T;»ni 00 ; baker and pastry-cook 30 ; Fish* 30 ; — 140* 

Cbandler, giocer, fruiterer, INI ilk, Butter, poultry, say 150. 

Wgijtablek 30 dols. ; washing !^4; wood 40 — 94 

For this sum, th** ahrve miinher of servants weie fed in the honsd* Som© familiei 
prefer givnur !‘ii iin r* a e of wages; and allo^ tug tho establishment to feed them* 
selves. Jt shfMihi f)e recollected, however, that much time is lost ; servants are 
coustanttv cut of the vs.iv, and 1 doubt if any saving attends the arrangement* |t 
will he oliNPived. it at in ilie above sketch liquors are not included, and but fetv 
dinners roiii<l l)i*giv'en at tlie above rates. 

It sccTi '- .'f great moment for invalids to determine a# once, and in India* tt-% 
mode (.f h^‘ v\ nu ll tli»M propose to adopt in (>ape 'J own. Kven tlie cooking uten« 
sihs fiir -I \ rrv siiiaii lauiily amounted to ‘JOO dollars, and, at the end ut four niuntht* 
not a (jwaiitrof ihe \ ncn couiu be Realized for them. 

The IViiitand vegeiuli!** inaik*|t is held atnhout 7 o’clock in the morning. Fish is 
sold on liio sfu shoti^, heiw^eo 1 \ aiio 3. '1 lie hours when the hviBts anive are SO 

uncorriiiti, tiiai it is eood to etnpiov <\irs. Cat ter. a soit c^‘ ami hibious personage, 
well know mil ihes- paits. fruit isahunoaut in Clnpe low n, and the price of rapes, 
figs, pcarhe-J, and orwiojes m lower ih.iii in Knglaiid, tiiougli not than the continent* 
3 here IS no reaN't!. s ive the indolent e ol the people, why ihe ti.»vor of the fiuits 
filiould not he iai in-ite tieluious than those produced lu the moiher country — yet 
tl»‘ V ue not so — mji.iie has tioue niu«'h. hut the C(,lonl!»t•^ will do ncohing. jNohody 
ei t r thinks of makiritr a yiaft ; and a» to pruning, tia ning, opemug the loois, ina- 
lu Ml.;:, thinning tite young fiuit, even the optimisme of Messrs, f airbaiiii and 
CiiN ic, IS driven to despan, when speakiim of the C ai>e honiculture.t such superero- 
gatory exeitiuns being cofl^l<le^cd an insult on the wisdom of our ancestors.” 

1 come now to a branch of expense, which merits the serious consideration of all 
Indians, in as much as they are more particiilai Ir a mark set u[i tor the inilK’tiori of 
everv vaiictv ut iinpobitiori. 1 allude to iht ir luose-ilealing concerns, m which £ 
am vciv apprehensive, that, be the skill ami c.iuuon wdiar it may, it will avail littla 
w Iten hiought lino tiie fndd against the talent of('nite lown lu this particular line, 
j^nd h'»w can it be oiliu! w ise, seeing that, as Mr. Stoue| has pithily remarked, it 
was al'soluiuly neccssaiy lor him to give up bu'>iuess — toi ii was impossinle tu walk 
out into the tovMi, and hud a single individual who had not lodgings to let, or a 
horse to sell, * 

Such being the habits of the residents of Cape Town, one might siit pose it 
the easiest the world to gel well inouiiK d. 1 be very opjmsue is, how- 

ever. (he stafSiif ih« case : and the unwary Hindoo is near y siue of grievous impo- 
sition in this part of his arraneenients. If, Imwever, a lifieral price can he afforded, 
and good blood rattle are required, 1 recoiiiiiiend at once an appluation lo Air. Ho- 
gcrsoii. 1 hat gentleman's superb stud ts always open to the iusj>e< tiou of strangers, 
and the gentieinanliko character of ail his dealiiica, w hile it affords a security against 
disappointment, ensure the ,a<| vantage of an lutercouise which it is impossible to 
comiiienco without pleasure, pffcierrupl wiihout regret. Mr. K. is quite at tho 
head of the South African |^9f01ub, if indeed such an association can now be said 
to exibi.J 

A horse at livery in Cape Town cost a dollar a-day, a carriage standing fifteen 
dollais per mensem. It is upon the whole, more economical, and far more con veui- 

* The common kinds of fish are cheap and good, Soles are dear : 4 and 5 dollars 
being often given for a pair; Fowl’s 3 JioWwrs; Tuikey 7 and 8 doUara ; Goose 5 
dollars Ifany Hindoo w'unis to eat fisjiii. Perfection, let him go to Symond s Bay, 
and desire Mrs. Ciaieuce before hand g ;t him a Uomaiu 

t Kditor and printer of the Cape Almanac, and South African Advertiser. 

i A horse-dealer and Uvery stable keeper of well known celebrity. 

^ Last meeting there was not even a club dinner— so the haudicaps were made ia 
the Steward s rooms^ with nothing like a lottery, and as t < a bet, eighteen pence ster- 
Hng is consicierod a sporting enuntiation of opiuiuii* the average value of the pletef 
is or 30/. and there ere 4 day a ot lUeee absurd sports twice lu the year. 
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ent to keep horsps at livery than in a private stable— even tboncrh one may he at- 
tarbed to the horse. But they are less well taken care ot ; and it a groom is ke])t 
(which is, th»)Ugh it ouf^ht not to be necessarv) the rate ot’liverv becomes propor- 
tionably higher. There is no great choice of accommodation. Two hiotlier's Stone 
“stat nomtms umbra,’* (the name is a good illustration of Philoijopher Stiunre’g 
eternal fitness of things) exercise their vocation in the same street. Mr. Dickson 
has a stable close at hand. Stone is always insolent. Dickson is always drunk, 

iitrum hoi'tim mavis accipe,** 

I’he hire of a hack saddle horse is 8 dollars per diem. A carriage 15. 1'lie Indians 
are so generally imposed upon , ii is so impossible to get any timig like the price you 
^avd given tor horses v|hen leaving the Cajie, and to take boises to India is so ex* 
pensive, and so troublesoine, that! believe it might be shew'u that it is t.ir cheaper 
to Lire horses, even at the above rate, than to buy and keep them. IIjh carnaye, 
or gig, should be brought from India, it bein^ impossible to pin f ba'se a yood out*, 
save by mere accident. After all, Le jen ne ruut pus la c 'a ult'lle*' ( ape I'owii 
boasts just tw'o rides. That to STmonil s Bav— 'hard, duty, and expo.sH(l to .ill 
the violence of the South Tiaster ; that to (jreen lb*inr, which affords to Jii\ alula 
the cheering prospecM^f all the burying grounds and funerals ot tbe city, wiili the 
place of execution as a termination to the landscape, 'fhe town is extienuly w. 11 
built ; the streets crossing at right angles, and many of tin* houses excceflingly 
spacious and w*el) constructed. It seems but just to the old Dutcli* iiihahiianrs. to 
remark, that for this regularity of plan, and tor nearly all ihe really srood iiouses, 
the town is indebted tothem: the English having scarcely constructed ii.iK a duznii 
good hoUv'^BS since tlieir .Hdministration commenced. 1 be Haron de Lorentz. toe 
present aupenulenderit ot Police, deserves great credit for tlie attention wbich 1 e 
gives to the cleanliness of the street><, and the good order in winch they aie Kej)t, 
Ti) ere are no pavements, and the larop.9 of private individuals just make d.irkuess 
risible duijng the night season. Though there is a great coiiiinapd of wMier, no 
attempt is ever made to wal-^r the streets ; and though the heat is so excessive, 
1 do not think there are three verandahs in the town. 

The principal street, the Heer Gracht, would be a very handsome one ; but it is 
traversed in its whole extent by a broad and deep ditch, w'ltli just enougli oi stream 
to keep the pestilent puddle in fearful and overpowering activity. The stench 
rrhich it exhales, is quite insupportable to any thing like delicate nasal organs : 
to say nothing of the harbour afforded to the musquitos who are here ten tbous.irKl 
times more busy in their vocation than any where else. 1 have kuowm gentleincii 
compelled to leave George’)! bi tel in this street, to go and sleep in other parts of the 
Town. 

There is but one fashionable promenade affirding anything like a dry and avree. 
able walk in winter ; and shade against the scorching rays of an African sun. I lus 
36 the Governmeni gardens, a part of which is open at all seasons, and at all liouis. 
Jn the Dutch time there was a botanical collection ; and the wlmle was tlirown 
open to the public. The English shut up every thing. At present only one walk 
is afforded; the rest being carefully locked up for the use of the Governor's 
family. Two regimental hands play here every Sunday ; hut so little space is 
afforded, and the mob is so great that it is impossible to visit the garden ou 
that day, or enjoy the music with any pleasure. At the end of the Garden there 
is a menagerie; but nearly all the apecimeas have died off; and no attempt is 
making to renew them. 

Kearlyall the public buildino, Supreme Court, Post Office, Council Room, &c. 
&c. are collected under one roof ; a plan which might be imitated with great advan- 
tage in India ; where so much time is lost, and so much money thrown away in 
referring to and keeping up offices very distant from each other. A handsome ob- 

• They ere very defective in internal arrangement. In the dining room of one 
of tfie veury finest houses in the Htier Gracht, on y avait pratique un cabinet qui 
n^tait toujours iiiodore.” I’lie greater part of the houses are provided with a ter- 
race ii^ont called by the Dutch a stoop. The Dutch lady is very fond of her stoop# 
&hoibiM)nstfl»t]y there# The wag remarke she itoopt to conquer#’* 
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frorvatoTV fit about two milos distance from the town is now completing. It is astonish- 
ing ihat those verv evnensive arrangements for the observation of the heavenly 
bodies .should not have been preceded hy the election of some building for thewor- 
Bhi|> of God noon earth, the town beinsr actually at this moment without an 
English (’hurch ; and tlie inhabitants being iiideliied to the Dutch for the us© of 
theirs.* The Knglish service begins after the Dutch. The Church is spacious j and 
It IS remarkable that the building is thatched ; and this thatch la said to havo 
lasted the suipiisiiig period of sixtv veais I need not add that the reed of which, 
tile roof IS (omposed, lusts equallv well in other situations ; and T am surpiised, tha*fc 
no etiort h.is been made to senu the root to Europe. 'J lie extieme dryness of the 
atmosjdiere must however contribute essentially to its conservation ; and this may 
be interred fioiu the ireshness of the gilding on some ^f the monuments anuT* 
haichiiieiils uMon which I (d'scived dates ol from seventy to nearly a hundred years, 
A few' of tlie magnates ot tlie laml are carefully sepaiated from the containinatioa 
of the poor in pews : and the rest #of the congregation make use of chairs; and 1 
dni not observe that the custom^ot kneelinir on the pavement was prevalent. Tlio 
singing IS ahorninably dissonant; hut, Mr. Hough’s beautitu’% sermons, clear, 
©.truest, -ilb'ct ion, ite, are enforced in language as elegant ly? Ins delivery is grace- 
ful and iin ressive. 1 tie atteiulance Oil Sundays is veiy limited. 

Tt is lemaikahle tliat Cape Town does not boast an advantage enjoyed by all the 
English sea ports, and alibougbt so much tlie resort of invalids ftom India and 
everv local tacibiv n.iglit prtunote sucli a convenience it is singular that there is 
not a salt wmter batli liot or cold in the Town nor are bathing macliiiies known. 
The beach is verv favorable to thone who desire this Itixurv ; but if a gentlemaa 
wants to harlie in llie sei, he must make the s^a shore Ill's (lrra«ing room, and take 
hi.s chiin-’e of a lencontie w'jth a shark, which are occasionally seen in the Hay, 
though 1 <iid not heai of any accident, although coiiscaiiily bathing where they 
were satfi to resort. 

Erom Messr-s. rhomoson and Watson the coi responding house of Alexander and 
Co, lilt aituil.i, liuiiaus riceive ©\eiy possible atteniion and oivility. 1 take occa- 
sion to in»'iition HI thi.'a |tlace the expediency oi &eiulin« letters by the Isle of France. 
Fnim the (. ajie u}-purluuities to and fioiii the Mauritius are of weeklv occurrence ; 
and It seems ceiiniii thai rev ular accounts mav he received monthly from India bv 
adopting'' this mode of < ommuincution lable bay is ol ten six and eight momhg 
w 11 bout a .shi)> direct iroin India. 

And here 1 cannwt refiain from adverting to the very great hardship which the 
Court of Directoi.s leave been pleased to impose upon the Civil Service of the three 
pre^ldencIes^K¥ff>w ing a peiiud ot eightewu moutlis only to get back ro India; from 
a I'Oinl t'oe average sail to which is always two mouths and geneialiy ten weeks: 
uiiuei the stiu’t penally of to’-^uure of allowances , and in the case of the Bengal 
Cuil Servants ihar of apjKUii^eni. 'ihisis one of those rules which if made ad- 
vise lly ( [ snail shew pre.sently w'hy it is impossible that the matter could ever have 
been fairly coubidered at all) could hardly fail to iirake the service entirely in- 
ditl’ereiu to the iiuerests of their employ eis ; for if the Couit of Directors^ had 

* Tlie Scotch with tlie propiiety of feeling and love of order so characteristic of 
the people have* siihscnb -d and possess a very elegant little Chnrch. 'J’he Sectarians 
have a cdiapcd. I'he Engiisii alone oi thiS established religion, build observatories and 
loi gi t tin* (’hurch. 

t It IS smgulai that scarcely anv of the houses have a sea view althouch built upon 
flu* stion of 8 fine a hay. I'be colonists are a think|^ people who have learnt from 
Tcmh Hunt and the Aew Mouthiy . tliai the sea is only a great monotonous idea which 
as It ic'ccives no impress from mankind shorid give them luilu concern. 

t 'J o moke this a little more plain. Tfie Cape seasons compared with those of 
England may he considered thus : 

Sept. Uci. Nov. oorrespoud with the spring mons. "March, April, May. 

D<‘C. Jany. Feby. the summer, Juue, July, August, 

Mar. April May. tlie autumnal mons. Septr. Ootr. Novr. 

June, July, August the winter. Deer. Jany. F^y. 

Now suppose that iuvalid &om ludia loaves it ia Deer* he tunves at the Oa^e 
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actiiallr d<»t**rmined tooflVr a bounty on tbo pxtotiion of Ship Captains, and at tbe 
eaine time to make it iinpo-<'-i(>le for ih»"ir t>ervauis to enjov tulU* one good season at 
the Cape, and avoid one had one m Lntiia, no measure tonld have been more etlee- 
tual. I’iie ( onsisrencv likevri^e of* the rule is quite exeni jdarr. The Heny^nl Civil 
Servant forfeits his appointment hr exceedimr tlio term o( his leave, while the 
Domhav seiv re retain theirs, how* ver lonu tl.ev may he absent. Again not a single 
shilling IS allowed to tl»e invalid from Ben gal dunnu Ins ahseiu'e ; while the Bom- 
Lav ('ivii Seivuiits ran arr^uiee hy sending ceinlicates to di iw tln-ir allowances as 
fegiilarly as if attnaHy resident in India. Jiurely sin h inronsi'^tHiiry needs onlv 
to lie brought to the notice of the Coiiit to (ind some advocate tor the n visum of a 
rule so pnlpahlv liojust, and so unneressaril v seveie and partial. That the prnilege 
^f i^sitina the (.’ape wf-g formerlv much abused, fln^re can be no doubt , out this 
vras at a period when th»^ absentee drew the whole of his allowaine, and three rears 
residence were grmted. At present, a ^txth is dedurteil for one veai, and a 
third for the remHining six month®. Snrelv, ut der such a grievtiiis fine, two years 
might be allowed if ihe iiivnlnl required it ; with o^xnieiit of the reduced feularv at 
the Cape, wurhopt loss of a[>pointmeiit. The Com -anv’s funds are ample, for at 
this moment the agent cannot get a remittance to India lor iheii teas. 

It IS curious to examine the inclucptin'rits to visit the Cape %\ hicli flie ronrt of 
Directors have thought sufficientlv t’OW< rful to neressnaie a tln'ck enforced \m:U 
Buchseveniv of enactment. The boon purcliased with a third of ^our inci-ine, 
and a verv probable loss of the whole for some months, crnnpri'xes the conifV^rts 
noticed incidentally in this sketch. The climate is ccrtainlv delighilul. 1 sluill 
any norhmg of health. It mav or mav tiot be recovered.* IJinler the present re- 
gulation it is notorious (and. 1 believe, lam borne out in the opinion hv that of 
**rerr medical man at the Cap*) that the Indians do i/of remain long enruuh to 
Lenefit pernianentiy bytheclmnse. The liars of amnsenient winch a wait the tired 
official drudge, his leisure at his disposal for the fir&t time these iwcipy years, a 
brief 8pa'*e indeed mav comprise. There is some good shooting, whidi must he 
sought at about seventy or eig-hty miles distance, in the direction of Caledon. Mr. 
Vanrenen has a small pack of dog's the use of which he allows very liberally to 
all who are fond of the sports of the held. 

Six public subscription balls are given during the winter. It was considered 
remarkable during the last season that no one Indian resident subscribed to them. 
It would have been more surprising if ihev had. Three fiudleis, and such a 
flipper! “ hnriesco referens,’* the negus actuallv made in a w.ish hand habin. 
And then the whole plea.^ure and ex( itemeot of a hall may he referred to the number 
of one’s friends and acquaintance present. 

The Indians nnknoxvn and unnoticed bv the society could notwish to share 
in a divcM.sioii xvluch had lost or rather which never had for them its principal per- 
haps its only charm. 

in Morrh— he enjoys one winter there ; and if he determines to stay out his full leave, 
he ai lives in In la jusi at the coii.mencemei.1 ol ilie nuns. If he is appri*hvn>i\ e of 
lo>.inq ids appointment, and hhorteiis his stcy, then he readies Calrutia in the very 
hei-;hiof the hot season, with the rains to succeed, and ensure to him the beiiehis of 
hi6 8t a vova^e. If he leaves India in June orJulv he has the Cape summer and 
autumn. It hr- remnins tor the f 'ape winter, the only season from which he can ex- 
pect pernianenr heneht he is nearly soreot losing hib appointment but it he is foi tunare 
in getting a lute ship, he then arrives in Bengal just in time for the hot season and 
ram .4 

. • 1 know it hn« been asserted that these advantages of climate are very question- 
shle and ilmt ut the Cape yi-u ore iWways in the nozzle of a bellow’S or the mouth of an 
oven, i speak ot the ctimute as | Vound it; and to me it was delighltul. The 
extreme violence of Ihe Soiiili Ta^'ier certainly makes some days abuiulantiy disa- 
Hreeable but y ou uie repaid hv tliree or four ot the moat glorious that ever shone from 
the alt>. It iM r. tnorkablfc that the South East wind which is so distiessuig to Inva- 
Ilidn ill Enropc occnbioniiig m m*neriil ihe most severe dejection ot tthr spirits, rhu- 
lumbugo, the “ plmubeus Ausier” (nor oyster » Uyu fiigflcti!) in sh- rt 

^florae©, and Uie biroccool ^upleis, is heie cuusiuercd w heaUh> tuat iiisculW 
IBepbjuciuu 
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is B smail tljpntrp in Hottentot square in vrlnrh a plar is up perhaps 
once a montii during ihe winter. 1 he st.ite of Thediiiiua may he iiilered iium die 
fact that the amateur English perfoimaiices me infiniiely below those ot the J-)oioh, 
PoetJV and the dretna ceriaudv r^quiie aii ailvnnced stage of society for sucresstul 
cuitHHtion ; nud jiQintinjr niu^t him iiiuiiificeni patronage. Yet in a Dutch Colony 
one might )ia\e expected to hud some spenriiens ot t)»e pecidiAr taient of the olU 
hleiiiishai ists though sttar^e to eiiv I did iwit :»ee a single good painting in any 
house Dutch or J'ueltsh. IMiisU' is inoteiii tasliKUi , and I c< nceive that the scienco 
niav be rultuated with pv' at sutceva i^liere there are suih masters as Messis^ 
Logier and ('order. Tlie ln^t would he imtired in aiiv oouceri looiii of I'>iirM|io for 
the bnlliancv and roirectness ot Ins execution; the seioncl might phase more gene- 
jally the cl..iract' r ol hia music bemu nioie vaited , and the i^pi eSf,ioii m>»te lia.y^ty* 
]iotjj are ex<«dl( itt iiisi i uciors. J here are some good aiiureui peitormeis alio meet 
irequeiitlv dunuj the winter, hut tlmie is no saying how long tlji> gtiod ta^td 
will last, if “ ( In rrv iipe” and ‘ (jod vj.ive the King" are perseveied mi at tioveru* 
inent Ihujse,* and Mr John \\ \ Ide fouiinues ins studies on the violoncello, 

A V* rv excellent and choice collection o' books is open to the fj^^tihlic at the Ex* 
chfiiiije. I he ailmissioii i« ‘jiatis, and im hooks can he tnkeii away troAi the room ; 
thouiih theie is u lihrjMv oi ciicuiation besides I he est«iidislM«eur is on a very libe- 
ral 8- ale, mid the Committee and its oHiceih are (tnrticuianv polite and attentive# 
'Jiieie IS another cm uiaiing lilitarv at ^h . Ciruo^’s w heie the pa.»eis and new pub- 
lications are supplied. A subset ipiion to the Soiitb A'lUan Sotiety’s looms eniitla 
ibe stiauper to the same coav*'iiieuce. One newsi-apei is j.ubiislied I'Mce in the 
Week. Aliicb has been s.aui m the liberty oi the pie> .in the colonies: and after 
Borne struggles that of the Cape of (lOod Hope aupeais to l^ttve been established. 

1 sfo per{»efua“ lor ihoiigii at piesent the lif'eity oi the piess in Airica means 
cnlv the liberty of Mr. Greig'a press, there being no othei this. sUie ol ihiiu^s cun 
b' aicelv last : and even on ilie piiaiiple of liee i cinpetiiion which Mi. h an bairnt 
is constantly advocating, an opposition is not only desiialde, but wouio oi comse 
find suuporvers. 'I'be papei is» w ell conducted ; but peOjde get sick of the never 
ending tirades against Lord Charles SoinerstM, and the Qu.irteily, and the Lat»t 
Iiuiia Com;.»atiy, and two or tliree more stalking hoisca for edUui’iai ai tides . v' Inia 
It 18 difficult to suppie-s u smile at the bailios of a j redatory inroad of Cal]e(.s le- 
ported in liiiigusii’c which might only just be afiulicd to the battle ot \\.itcjl(.f>* 
And then ilie e\»-8 of ihe woild are supposed tu he fixed ijjion this linle set le- 
nient . as if uwere nor iiolurious that ot a hundred K.ugiis. . men niiietv nine care 
not one jot if India and Africa, and the Company nud the ( ape Ativeiiizer weie 
sponged out of the scheme of this meillear des mondes po^sSibles, — “ muis revenona 
a nos inoiiioiis."^*# 

1 have liifte more to add to these metruTaiida. The Town alwar.s struck me as 
bearing a strong rcseinld.iuce to some ol ihe idle, lounpng, •lo-.sijiiug, watering 
p.ues of the nioih< r loduiyv. d'lie same de-«?vic upptMi.im e of rhe people, who uie 
d. ilv .seen asseinhling in ciowds loumi lli^» little uuci.ons held everv dav in the open 
S'reer. 1 he barne mixture <i{ uv'oi a loiie. apparently the niusst iiicoiii ’auhle ; and of 
b.itiits of hii.sioess with the mo*,! determined indolence uud upp.uent indiilerenca 
to the morrow- T.vctv hmlv well dresfed. ‘1 he ladies exiravaguiitly > 0 . 'J lie 
slaves copying the fa-ibu-ns from their miatresses the moment the lust number of 
tlie Lelle Assemhlee has hupplied tln-ni,^ All ajipeai to li\ e beyond thei> means ) 
and accordingly tliere is a general compUiinl of poveity. Lut this which in Kiig- 
luiid generateg" con espondimg exertions iii those who are not absolutely “ Iruge* 
Coiisumere imti” appears to have the opposite eflVet lu this little capital of coiuru* 
dictions. Logic or iieckei ^ make nothing of desmug a lady if she wants aiu thing 

* 1 could not help thinking of IVIodarae il* Sevigny. Sa majesty dausn, un menuet 
avec Aindaine d« Monui co. Llie etaitw joatcute qelle peusu errer “ vi\e ie Uou’* 

t Lditor of the South Atncan Advertiser* 

X Alter all tJie sluves uie a delightful set of people. When an Englishman is ia 
fitly straKhts or to use a tamiliav but signiticunl expression at n nonpluB, he scieicheB 
liN head. I he Hottentot and the llinduu scratch rhe heads antipodes. ISoili kud 
reiu-j ; but tiie “ modus operanUi’’ iiitbe chaianevistic nutioufti traiU 
^ Tashiouablc iiuUui«rs aud^^eiuakars ia Cape Towa* 
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from tho opposite side of ihfi shop lo go round tin* counter and fetch it for herself. 
Contrast this with the active and often polished civility of Ojtfuid Sueet aud the 
Aicade. 

For gome portion however of this the Ttidians are responsihle : as well as those 
hahus which appear to be indigenous at the Cup© ot Good llojie. The woincu 
are ext'emel\ pret:y. Indians liave occasionally tuade inesaljiam es so extraorHiiiar v 
that IS a cliance if vour bidcer’^ or buu her is not the f.ithej -in-law or broiliej- f)t some 
bashaw of tliree tails from whom be thinhs he should derive a retieced lurtire c\eii 
}»e lUid the oiuinter. Add lo all this much of the opulence which the town ei.]n\s 
havlno arisen mamlv finin a ti.ule in supplies tor ships touching to and fiom ln'ini 
and the Isle o France, liiero is an uiiiver‘»al ambition to siiiiie in barterings and 
ba»*cains, inc etorj,,il cc'ii^hat between the two great families into which honrst Nandio 
divides the hiinian lace the hare somethings and the have nothings, wind) h-is ele- 
vated the shoj) keepeis Ijevond their proper sphere, by bringing against themacoin- 
petnn)n among the Inghei cla’^ses winch fnstpi\ons people consuler more puditable 
than select nr distinguislPHl. When ladies ot the highest rank sell butter and 
egiis, where nifi -eps of the first conse()iience ileal in fish, and individurils in eminent 
public statPU’s trattic in rruit and green e,(»rer\ t or course the legiilar denleis see 
nntinn.; inco"^:ruoMs inVhe indulgence ot a little laiiniiarity with those who turn an 
honest penny just like themselves. 

Ibit 1 ought to apologize for having so long delaved ♦o record mv rtnpressions of 
the manners habits oflile anil the geneial state oi socn-iv in rljis capital oi Sou- 
ihern Atiica. 1 r.e f.ict is 1 have litile or nothing that nuTitfs to 1 >h recorded ; tor 
at the C'ajie, where can there be objects ot ainhnion to hiiinulate exeition, to ge- 
nerate improveitietii , and reward success \ 1 he hiuhest sahirv with perhaps hail a 
dozen excejilions, is five liuriUred j)er uiinuin : and s.iving the C’olonial Secretaiv w ho 
h,»b a veiy la*ge income, and tJje staicelt an individual receives a fair re- 

muneration for his labors. A^ain in almost every other citv theie is some oi.o 
inieiHstiiig local associaiion whidi addresses itself to the leelmgs ol the lover ot liia 
arts , tlie < unous observer of ancient localities, oi tlie citizen of tlie w'oi hi . who 
murks liow’ differently mankind are aflected bv tlie “ admoniLus locorum.'’ AU 
tins IS as nothing heie. iVo theatres, no exhil)ilioi)s, no public amusements of any 
kind. J’he society profess to be fond ot music, au<i there is ceitaiidv more iumsi- 
cal talent in Ca[)e Town than in all the three Indian JVesidericics, yet it is impossi- 
ble to get up even a subsciijilioii concert dining the winter. Of the societv I laii 
say little ; for [ must very carididlv adimi that if tin re is .inv, 1 was not invited 
to sliare it. And yet it is impossible to reiuse the tiihute ot admiration to the ui- 
diijifiv winch has built uj) tins oasis m the desert; nor should reproach be attached 
to tlie colonists alone, it their capnal boasis iho anomahes, of a Vnil-’ge witnout 
proff*SM)rs, a theatre without actois ; au exchange without commerce ; and a 
Bishop Without a chuich. 

A societv constituted as that of the Cape or Good Hope must iiecessarilv afhird 
some peculivnities winch are not ol»serv.il>le elsewhere. Tl)© housemaid inuines and 
then conies and stands in (he same vjuadiillc, w'lth her cnlevant unstress and lauies 
havebeyan by w.ishing tlie drawing rooin.s in winch they now reoeiveT the best 
company. It is Ingbly amusing how ever to observe, the efforts made to eslubli.ui 
an exclusive circle in tins little society collected at the end of the wdld and the 
Vvaste ; the centre of aitraciion being of course the Governor : and tlie object being 
to monopolize his smiles among the favored few. Sir Lowry Cole, is a perfect gen- 

* Worthy Mr. S. the baker for example whose daushfer married a Colonel in the 
Indian iijuiy. This was of course enough to spoil ail the little bakers in the place 
who expect to be Staff Officers. 

t 1 his appears a little extiuurdiiiary to an Indian, hut it should be recollected that 
the supcifluity of the dairy or the garden is constantly sent to uiarkt-t in England 
where people are more opulent tlian in the Colonies, It is the concealment or denial 
of the fact, and the being ashamed of it, winch leiideis the practice at all ridiculous 
or censurable. 

I Should this be contradicted 1 shall illusttatc the fiict by a few examples taken 
Irom Lady Frances’s annual bull. 
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tlomari ; and to do Tn'm justir** he ^ivps little eiionurniirpnient to the set who would 
render it imposhible to approach him ; while )iis be-t eflfUTs are directed as tar as 
his verv retired mode ol life adiiiits to the presei\ation (tt‘ sometlmiL*' libe utiioti la 
tlie lieierojreiieou« niixture of social materials trom winch he has to choose his tiircle. 
It IS preatlv to he l.nueuted that the circle is so lnnite<l that llis Exc.oieucy may 
he said to corirriltule notliin^ to the slender sto' k oi hoioal eojovments at thedisr»r»- 
feal ol’ the stiauiifT : J orrl Chailes S(>m“iset and Geiierai llonrke vveie tVoic) (>♦ society, 
and the hospitable w elcoiije which the Indians inxai’ihlv lecci'o^d trom them me- 
ri's tiieir warmest acknowledgments, 'riicv were n .t oidv hosoiiHhli* tliemselves,* 
blit like I’alstatl’s wit, they caused lios -italitr in Other men. At i-ri ^ent an invita- 
tion to a hii ih (lav hall, and the ])erpetiatioii of a d in<>r (U- < * iinonie” once m 
pi'ihlecTi m'Jiitli*> mav oossihlv be exoectcO. Of course the Resident families talcei 
the tone, fium thi* Uisa .,0 of those, the limits of whose ho^jiitality it inigiit not be 
decorous or wise to exceed. 

]t IS well if thev do not rather faft Oiort of flie said limits A hatchelor it is 
understood come he fstuu the I aat oi the West will a’tW.nt, hn m ci ri ulatiori, wln'r© 
tlieie aie V()un«^ ladw’s to bemarned. Cdu in anns Jne , tnit let i^;t any married 
man from India expect the most ti ifliiiir attentimi at the ( a e *ikO »ud ll<*ne; unless 
it he undersold that he is content to keej* an Opcii house lot those who vmII take 
bimiipfoi the sake of his invitations, and diop him saus rejcin nue should those 
invitations be jnterrnpled. 'fbe Indian also must hear in mind that be must u'uit 
to bo visited.* If lie calls hi.st as is usual in Irmia, his i^'jiorance ol South Atiicau 
etiquette will be censured with the utmost severity ol lancuage. 

It IS not always easy to assign "ood and suffuient reason for usafres estahh‘>hpd 
in even the most polished sodeties ; ami rinbdy as the Indian'^ have h<vnc»^i?ur- 
ed at the Cape of Good Mope when in ignorance ot the custom thev have paid tho 
joint visit, 1 think It must be admitted on all hands that reason and nioonetv ara 
eritiielv on their aide. The established i»'Sidpnt cannot and iie(*ds not to he search- 
iii'j ioi objects for h IS klndne^s and Ins hosjiitality • while it is ilie Ktrangcis hu.^i- 
ricss to ascertain and to (uluvate the hospitable ami the kiml. 'I he .stiaiicer stands 
in need of the resKiems countenance and introdm lion. 'J'liBt which is worth having 
i> woith asking tor ; and it is he who wants who asks. 'I iiose who coin plain of the 
'‘intrusion” of the Indians iortrel or iieihajiv-* iievei km*w', that thiouchrmt the 
connnent, and in all the most polished Societies oi Europe saving Kngiarul, it is the 
Btianger w'ho pays the lust visit. 

Ee tins as it may, the stranger from India and Kncland or the continent of Tiirope, 
will find with .surnnsH that it he calls on the C’ldonuil Secietipv tliinking it an at- 
tentuii due officer’s situation, his visit will int he retuiiied. ’J'lie .Tutlgis 

who hold a higher rank claim no such exemjdion fiom the usage whuli makes it 
imperative on a gentleman to return anolliei’s vi»ii. 'I hen avorations me far nioie 
important and onerous ; and yet 1 have uiidersto(<d that pu ':sure ol oilicul duty 
18 the excuse set up for a piece of rudeness which Mocbnms sudden and unex« 
pected elevation. It is curious to examine w hat these m Mij-atioiiis are toowhicli 
make it impossible lo be polite. 'J’he council meels noon nti average once in tea 
days. The whole pnpulation ot the colony is about one bundled and forty thousand 
distributed over a barren space of about six nr se\eii hundieii miles. The whole 
colornai revenue amounts to about one hiutured and twHiit\ thousand pounds. The 
last year’s exports may be estiuiutod at about 12 lues oi Uupees and the Supreme 

* It 'leems just to note the few exceptions to the rule of general indifTerence and 
iiihospifalitv to sn lingers w’hicli Inivt* come to iin Knowhd.e. l'’i(,m Mr. Marsluill 
and Ills vtM-y amiahle laiuily, Indians may e.ssure ihenK*seb cp of living attentions 

as disiiitereftted as they are elegant and polite. 1 have luard \\ nt an iniroducfioa 
tOxVlr. Meiizies one (;f the .lodges ol th- iSupreine Court a passport imt only lo 
tlie least of reason, but that of Apicius. At Stelleiil)o>h a village about thirty miles 
fiom Cape Tow'ii strangers presented lo IVIr. mid Mrs. jlvneveld Will have to acknow- 
ledge the kindest welcome, combined with the utmost elegiun e of eiilertaiument* 
During a filiort tour I made with that gcutUmun through Ins district, 1 found reason 
lot the siispicioa that it' tlie English aia acquuiuled yvilli kospicabiUtyj the Duich 
l>racuce iU 
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Cot)rt lias talcen from the Coloninl office all those numerous references from tlie in* 
tenor VI Inch really »lnl »>ress heavilv on the time ot tbe Secietarv, isr'i'en the urbane 
eod kuMi hearted Alexander, or the hosnitahle and social Mr Richard Fla&kett, 
i'uuiid leisure not only to visit strangers, but to entertain them. 

1)1 conrinsion, he who shall visit the colony simfdy with the de8ig:n of obtaining 
8 short repose for an enfeebled constitution and an nvef-wrought intellect, to whose 
ei'jorm^nrs a soft atui salubrious climate is essentia), to whom economy is indiffiei- 
j,ent, To whom the amu sements, con veineiues and gratifications usually found in cities 
little, and society less, snrh a person may come to the Cape, and w'lll not pro- 
liahlv he disappointed, li there is little to interest or to excite, there is noihini^ 
topjdisiress, or to anuo^Y ; »'fd the Indian will not nssurerily find that lesson altoge- 
ther profitless which teaciies hirn not to be too sensitive, when he arrives aud re- 
ceives no welcome, when he departs and there is no farewell ! 


' STEAM NAVIGATION MEETING. 


At a Meetingr held at the Town ITall this twenty. fourth dav of June, for the pur- 
pose of t-ikinjr into consideration th*- H poit of Mr. Wa« horn's proceetlnn'S. and 
of prnniotinjT the obj^tta of a Steam communication with England, the followjii^ 
Re^^olutions were put and mianimously earned : — 

/frs.t/ivd, — riiat the exolanution afforded hr Mr. Wachorn of the causes 
which prevf-nted his chi rririg- into execution the arti^mpt to (»pcn a Sreotn conimn- 
nicarion hr the war of the ('a of Good Hoi e. is ht»i’l»lr satisfacrorv, as leiTiirds 
tliat Cieiitleman'*! z*".!), entMrt rize and ahility, and that lie has th»*reH\* enntl*-d hiin- 
Belt to the thanks of the Indian ruhlic, and further, that the doruTnents wln< h he 
Lad hud before the Mee’inff, erince that bv bis own unanled enf>riries lie has ob- 
tained the cduntefijince aiui support of Ills M.ijesfy’s (lovernmeiit of ihe Hon’hle 
tbeConit of Dncctors, the Merchants of London, and Liverpool. couMccted with 
India, and of the intermediate Colonies on the route by the f3ape of Good Hope. 

Second, hV-so/ird, — J'hnt an application be attain made, signed hr all the Members 
of the nrijiiial (’ouimittee now present in Calcutta, to the Government Agents for 
the Funds in their haiuls, and that they receive from them such ^^ount as they shuil 
be able to satis y the Government Agents may be safely paid. 

Third, liesnlred, — 'I liat a new’ subscription be raised for the further promotion of 
Steam Navigation, the funds arising from which to he placed in the hands of the 
old Commit r**e, w ho are to be a Comrarnittee for the new snbscription, and that that 
Coirtmittee be eninowered to anpropriate such a sum our of the subscription as raav 
b*» oor^sidered sufficient to reimburse Mr. Waghorn for the expenses which he has 
incurred owing to the non-reniittance of the Funds formerly promised. 

Fourth, Rcsc/ced. -^That the tliatilts of this Meeting be given to Commodore Sir 
John Haves, for the Zf'al and ability displayed bv him in forwarding the cause of 
Steam Niavigatioii betwe en India and England, and that he be requested to continue 
his exertions in the cause. 

(Signed) JOHN SMITH. 

Town Hall, Calcutta, June 24, 1820. Chairman* 


> The thanks of the Meeting were then voted vnanimottalj to the Chairman for 
hi# able and im partial conduct m the Chair* 


JOHN HAYES, Kwioht, 


Chetiman of the ConmitUa^ 
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A Meetinfif of (lie Members of (be Steam Committee, of tbe Subscribers to^ 
tbe Steiiin Fund, atid of ail others itit resied in the promotion of a Steam 
" 1 oiinnnmcain n with bnaiand, was held .his day at the Town H dl, Coimno* 
dore Sir Jolni Hayes addressed the Meetintj to me following effect;— ^ 

Gfntlfmen,- riip objects which we have in view, and winch have induced o*ir 
present meHiuig beinu do liiUy atnt»‘d bi the Public J’ress it is unnecessary for me 
to enter iiiio any turtiier explaiiaiion thereon, hut as tiie Public have been led to 
form eiTun»*o(is ojiiiiKus respeccing^tlte iiroceeninsrs of tho ( ommittee, winch voted 
the remaininsr inoiery ot tiie Sr»«um FurMi in sunport of VI r VV uttii^i u's Plan ofSteam 
coinmunicution between England and India, via the (J:i’)e of Good Hope, I request 
your attHiiiion to their proceediugs, which 1 slriU read i^nvyoor iniormation, and 
you vrilt then be enabled to jadi;e whetlur oi not, we have done all in our power to 
promote the views of that deserMtii; < tiicer in this ^ ijm e. Geo th men 1 think it i^e- 
ccflssry to say a tew words about Mr. U H:*h' rii ; lie has s* rv.-d nuder my command 
evei since he came to India and during the late Hurmest V\ ar, a d I can witd great 
contideuce and truth recointneiid hmi. to your cunsuleration, as a zealous, able, and 
gallant otficer, who will in inv opinion (r he is spared bv the Deity, and ^uppo^tl•d 
as he ought to be) effect the purpose he h.is in view with credir to himself, and advim* 
ta>:,e to his counrry. That he has been ex(.eeoin.,ly ill-tieated :o regard to the^teanx 
Fund n j man cun den\, and 1 consequently call upon ah parries concerned, to make 
liirn that reparation wiiich is yet in their power, by placing the remaining moiety at 
hia disposal ior ibo purposes tor which it was voted l>y the final meeting of the'Steom 
Committee. Gentlemen liaviiig put you in possession of the proceedings of iny coi* 
leagues and selt (which 1 tinst may he published lor general information) i beg. you 
will proceed to nominate o Chaiimua lor the present occa'»ion. One who may have it 
in his power to do more for Mr. V\ aghorn than i have been enabled to do, lirom want 
of influence, not iViim any otlier cause. 

'ilie following papers were next read : t 

No. U 

My Dear Sir,--I leave to forward to you, for the information of bis Lord«~ 
•hip in Coum-ii, a copy of the Resolution carried by a majority ot the Subscribe ra,. 
for the maiiagemerp of Steam Navigation, between Knglund and India via the Capti 
of Good a\^ lueeUDg h^ld by them this-day at the 1 own iiall. 

1 remain, your's faithfully, 

(Signed) JOHN HAYES,. ‘ 

lown Halit Ju^yBOt 18S8. Chairman f the Committmu^ 

H« T. FBiNsnn, Esq. Secretary to Gooernmmt, Cunotal Vejpurtmmt, 

No. f. 

Besolution referred to— - 

*' That should no speculation promising greater or equal success be undertabeir be* 
** fore the 14th of January 182ff, the unappropriated fund for the encouragement of 
'* Steam Navigation, shaU under proper Secuiity be applied for the purpose of ana* 
** bling Mr. VVagUora to carry hia plan mto cBeottUon/' 

JOHN HAYES, 

July 50, 1828< — Chairman of tho Cornmitteom 

No. 3. 

To the Subecrihore, for the enemragement of Steam Navigations betwemi England ani 
India via Cape of Ootid 

Gentlemen,— T he fatror of your compeny is reouested at the Bankahall on ThdliK 
aejLt the i&Ok iAtiaiiti nl A, Mi fox Iha oppaoiai puxpoae oi giving 
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plete effect, to the Resolution of the General Meeting, held in the Town Hall om 
the doth ot July last. -\iz. • 

'' That should no speculation promising greater or equal success be undertaken be* 
** fore the 14th ot Jamtary 1$$9, the unappropriated fund tor the encouragement of 
** Steam Navigation, shall under proper security be applied lor the purpose ot enii* 
bUng longhorn to cariy his plaa lola execution.*’ 

(Signed) JOHN HA\£S, 

« Chairman of the Committee, 

It it seareely requisite to mention, that the Subscribers, who may assemble at the 
Meeting thus solicited are only required to determine upon, the proper security to be 
» taK^n for the due app'icaiion ot the money (now lu the hands of the Government 
Agents here) to enable Mr. V\ atihorn, to cany his plan into execution, in Lugland. 

1 remain. Gentlemen, faithfully your ’a, 

< JOHN HAYES, 

Banhshall, January 7, 1829. , Chairman* 

' No. 4. 

To Hxnry Thobt pRiNSEP, Esq. Seey to Covt. GenL Dept, 

Sin,— I hare the honor to submit for the luf^rmation of bis Lordship in Council, 
copy of the final proceedings of the bubscnhers tor the encouragement ot bteam Na* 
irigation between England and India ria the Cape of Good Hope, and tiust that Go* 
‘ Temment, will with its wonted liberality and justice, issue such directions to their 
Agents as may enable the Subscribera to gire full effect to their geueial Resoluuon at 
the meeting on the 15th instant. 

« 1 have the honor to be. Sir, your faithful servont, 

JOHN HAYES, 

Calcutta, January 18, 1829. * Chairman of the Aleetmg* 

No. 5. 

Proceedings referred to^ 

At a Meetmg of the Subscribers for the encouragement of Steam Navigation be* 
tween England and India, via the Cape of Good Hope, held in purauanoe of pubiio 
notiffcauon, through the Government Gazette of the 8th inatanU 

PRESEKT. 

. (Signed) John Hayes, President, 

„ Colouel lloncsoN, 

„ Dr. MEinib, 

„ Major Jackson, 

,, Mr HVNTkR, 

,, Dr. Grant. 

It was proposed by Dr. Melba, seconded by Dr. Grant, 

^(Ihat the Government Agents id possession ot the subsenption Bioiiey remaining 
beyond the moiety given to Captain Johnston) be requested to grant Bills for the 
name, upon the Hon hh* Court ot Directors, to be appropriated tor the purpose de* 
termined upon, by the last General Meeung SOib July 1828, under the guarantee of 
the Firm of Rickards, Mclotosli and Co. of London, who will be enjoined to see the 
amount strictly applied to the purpose in view, and to no other purpone whataoever# 
Corned unanimously. , 

ffd Resolution. 

Hropoaed by Mr. Hunter, aeaonded by Dr. Mellki, ^ 

< That Mr. Waghoru shall also give to Meaara. Rickards, Melntoib and Co«peraaiial 
aecunty that he completes the voyage out in 75 c|aia, m failure of which, he is tq re* 
turn one half the money now voted him, which is to be paid to Messrs. McIntosh 
and Co. for the purpose of being left to the future disposal o| the l^ubs^tbera* 
*Garri«d unammoualy. 

51 RetoMMi. 

Mr. Hunter, secmided by Dr. Grint. 

ThiMb llianka of tlua Meeting be preaei]^ to the ChainiMa fbr his able eoi^aet 

*■" ' tffSiadaOjUli, 19I& Jakuafy lAS. t®**"*^ ' ' 
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, - No. 6. 

To C^'inmodore John Hayes, 

tJiairman of the Meeting of Suhscriberi for the encoutagement of Steam Nawgatien, Sfe* 
General Department, 

SiR,~I am directed to acVnowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 18th in^ 
etant, Bubinitting copy of the proppedinga of the Subacribera tor the cccouragejnent 
of Steam Navmation, and suggeatiog that the Guvt>rnmeiit Ageuta, rvith whom the 
subscription money has been deposited, maybe desired to grant bills tor the sadie 
on the Honouishle the Court of Directors, and in reply to state, that it does not 
appear that (iovernment are called ttpo|i to issue any orders on the subject of tiba 
•ppropriation of the I'unda in question. g • 

1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

H. T. PEINSEP. 

Council CAafR&fr, January 23d, f829« Secy, to Cevte 


No. 7, 

To H. T. Prinbep Esq. Secretary to Government, 

SrR,—It is with regret that 1 am again impelled to troubfe His Lordship in Conneil 
epon the appropriaiion of the JSteam Subscription Funds, ui the bands of the<rO« 
vernmeni Agents, whodeclme to grant bills tor the same upon the Honourable Court 
in be applied aa determined upon by the final Committee of Subscribers in iaror of 
Che scheme, nowon toot by Mr. Wagtiorn. , 

'J'ite present Accountant General has satisfied me, that he is obliged to f ollow tho 
course pursued by bis predecessor Mr. Wood who refused to pay the first ISSOiety of 
the suliacription money voted to Captain Johnston (although demanded by the thea 
Chairman, Mr. Secretary Liishuigtou) unless he had the Official Commands of His 
Lordship in Council for so doing, Mr. Chaitman Lushingtdt accordingly applied to 
Government (as you will perceive by reference to the documents relative thereto ia 
your office^ snd an order was granted upon the Agents accordingly, not only for tha 
moiety in favor of Captain Johnston, but to cover all other expeuces connected witA 
Che Committees proceedings upon the subject. 

‘ As Chairman of the late Conimittee, I in like manner solicit that His Lordship in 
Council will be good enough to direct the Agents in question, to grant bills, upon tha 
Honourable Court for tiie remainder f iho said Funds, to be made over to Meesrs* 
Kickarda, Mackintosh and Co. for the furtherance of the speculation now on fqot 
under the management of Mr. Waghorn. 1 have no further interest in the scheme, 
than an aiisious desire for its success in common w ith my fellow men ; 1 consequently 
Aope that His I.J8dBhip in Council will not allow any dififereuce to be made, between 
a friendlesf’'adveiiturer,r and his more fortunate competitor, in the same important 
nstionsl cause. 

1 bare, &o. 

(Signed) JOHN HAYES, 

Steam Navigation, May SI, 1829. ^ Commodoru 

No, 8. 

To Conmodore John Hayes, Chairman of the lute Steam Navigation Coaim^s^ 
General Dej^rtment, 

SiR,-*l am directed to eokpowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3tst ultimo^ 
. requesting that the Government Agents may be desired to grant Bills oO the Honor* 
ubie the Court of Directors for the remainder of the Steam Suhseriptinn Eund ia 
th^iT himds, and in reply to acquaint you, that the Governor General ia CouhciFdoea 
ttot feel competent to give any Orders In respect to the appropriation of the balance 
of the Fond suhscribed to promote the eatsblishmeiit of a communioatioa betweea 
.tMs country and Europe by Steam. Any balance that may remain of the amount sub* 
•cribed by Goverdment, will be dispoaeable according to the doterminaiion of 
majority of' any meeting of SnbiM^ribers mey. have hepn 4u)y convened and held 
{.Ipf the paFposoofnppromrjnting tl^e fund. Jus Lordship in Council has 44 F^wer 
drer subscriptions Otomert. / 

2. JJie Oove^nmfnt A|mts are not authorised to draw Bills on the Honmblo 
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in Conncil deem it neces^ar^? or proper to erant a Bill in the present instanee. The * 
remittonce must be made, if macle Ht all. by the purcbnse of Mills in the market and 
the Government Agents will pmhaMv be able to etfeet this fbr the CoLniiuittee, if 
assured of the authority under vrhich the appropriation may be nnide. 

3. — A copy of this letter will be forwarded to the Government Agenta for their ia*' 
formation and guidance, 

1 have the honor td be. Sir, 7our most obedient servant, 

, H. T. PRINSEP, 

Chamber, June 2, 1829, ^ecy, to Coot, 

No. 9. 

To Charles Mobley, Esq. &e. &c. &c. 

My Dear Sib,—T liope you will do me the favour to state the grounds iifion which 
the Accounian* General, and Sub- Treasurer, retain the moiety of the Steam I'und 
Buhacription in their possession, for general infori&ni ion to-morrow. 

, Yourli faithfully, 

June 23, 1830. . JOHN HAYES. 

No. 10. 

To Commodore Sir John IIavfs. 

Snt,— Tn reply to your communication of this dare lespecting the Steam Fund 
ideposited in our hands, we have th honor to stat.* t' su wh are prt*)L, ar» tl to pa\ over 
the amount of the Subscription of Goveiminent remaining in our custoclv n^coTflini* to 
^e decision of a majority of any meeting of Subscribers that may be duly convened 
for nurpose of appropriating the Fund. 

Government having declined to fummli us with an \ inatnictiona ns to the apnro- 
priation of other subscriptions. We have only to aUd lliat we are prepared to make 
over the amount to such party or parties as may be legally authorised to receive the 
same. 

We Irttve the honor to be. Sir, yourobdt. Servants, 

C. MOB LEY. A G, 

Fart William, Government A gent\ Office, June 23, 1830. JAS, BAKU ELL, 

Sub-Tieusiirer, 


The above documentshaving been read. Commodore Sir John Hayes requested 
the Meeting to proceed to the election of a Chairman. 

Afr. John Smith proposed that Sir John Hayes do take the Chair. 

Commodore Hayes begged to decline the honor, and moved chtslJMr. John Smith 
ha requested to act as Chairman, which was seconded bv Mr. H. T.T’riusep, and 
carried. i 

Mr. Smith having taken the Chair, called upon Mr. Waghorn, and that gentleman 
detailed his proceeding in furtherance of his plan of Steam Navigation between Eng* 
land and India, siooe Jiis last departure from this country in 1828, 

' Hr. Smith said, thatMr. Waghorii bad now developed his proceedings in support of 
liis plan of Steam Navigation to India via the Cape of Good Hope, and bo considered^ 
that tbo* he bad been unable to succeed in consequence of the non'remisaion of ths 
linids, that he had fully shown, that no exertion had been wanting on bis part to givn 
2t effect ; but be apprehended that the first matter to be considered was, how- tUs 
Steam fund was to be made available ; bow tboae difficulnes wliicb presented th«ra« 
selves to payment of it were |o be surmounted. Me had heard that those difflcul* 
ties still existed to the payment of the funds to any- person now in Calcutta ; but 
that the Government Agents were willing to pay them to every person, in the pro* 
{lorlions they could show they bad subscribed, and with interest ; and the Govern* 
Unmt were willing to pay The portion they bad subscribed themselves, for the 
Mfi^'tanea of Steam Navigation, to Sny person a general meeting of the snbseril^ 
^ip.'wo^d award it to. '' 

^jSStJohn Ua^i begged to propose the first rfsoliitiqo,'wbtc1i was at follows j— 
•^Thsi flte expthiiation afcirded by Mr. Waglmm of the oapsei wMob prevented 
%fs earrpnf execution the attempt to op0n aBteim ooini»tdwoii*io» by tiie wit 
Good Hope, IS highly satisfactory as reiOida tbaiGentleinaii’a seal, 
andlbb^ty; mid that be W thereby pniittotliiHiiefito tho’llisokfi of 9hib 
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Iffflittn PuWic, anfl furlLprthat thf docuropnts which helms laid the Meeting, 

evince, that bv his own unaided ei)ei’t;iea lie liaa, uhiaun-d the t ouip' nance and support 
of His IMajesty’s Government, of the Honourable the Court oi DiT Mtorp, thr M«r« 
chants ol l.oiidou, and Liverpool, connected with li,dia, and of the intermediate Co- 
lonies on the route hy the Cin»e of Go id Hope.” 

Mr. Saun le's h^i.’^ijHd to second the abov** resolution. 

Mr. H. T. Punstip thought such areaolution would meet with no opposition in that 
ineetin<r. 

The resolution whc then put, and carried iinanimouslr. * 

Air. Smith here euted, that ho had been requested to read a letter from ATr. Ar* 
buthnnt, the Chairman of the iVLuiras ('ommitlee, to Mr. Wnsrhofn. It was iQ 
effect, that a sum of jf445 14Jt. 5d* had been sent hom«#lor the support of Mr. 
W auhorn’^idan, 

Mr. Giecniaw said, he sow Air. P irwell, one of the Government Agents present^ 
and appreh nded that he could ofles some explanation ot the reubons whv the lund 
was withheld. ^ 

Mr. Barwell stated, that the Government Agents would be happar to pav over tho 
funds to \lr. Wagliorn or anv other person duiv .luthonzed, to receive them ; that 
he wouhi lufonn the meetin? that there werelejjnl diili<‘iiltirs in the w‘av. It wat 
uunecHSSury to meution names, and it nut>lit he sufii< leut to state that one sub- 
scTibei had refused to al ow his douatioii to be laid out iii the way the fund bad 
been voteil bv the met-tin^ of 18t'8. 

l)r. Grant. And ou/t; one, 

Mr li<i‘>u'ell. \\ e have applied to the law oflic*»rs of the Government, and they, 
have inlorined us, that legal difficulties present tlieinselveis, and have advised th4. 
Bum not to be paid over as required. \* th^se difficulties couUl t)e irot tba 

money should be fort})(‘omiiig ; if tiie C«*mmiitee loulil shew aud satisfy the Go- 
vernment that they were the persons legally authorized to receive it, tae money 
should at once be paid to them. 

Dr C/ratU could not see what the Government had to do with the funds thestib- 
senoionsof a General Mee'ing, wno had aj)noint*»d a CornmittHo, ex lessiiig rheir 
sentiments and t*nif>ovr«>red to appropriate tbes^ funds; and he considered that ' 
they had that power to do so till ih«*se lesa) quibbles h id been raised, if any in- 
dividuals chose to take hack tiieir su •scriptions. let them do so, in G<Kr«( name ; hut 
do not let tlie main object bo thwa i'-d by any more ram qiiiobies. Hv>vv, he aouid 
a::^k, were a hundred thousand sui'scnbers, scattered over the f.ire of the Globe, ta 
make legal transfers of their subscriptions to the Coiumiltee ] how were rhey to 
appear here by their attorneys, and prove iheir dt inaiids and dnect them to bo ap- 
propriuted for tlu^urposoB they were subscribed for? thev had empowered a Com- 
mittee, and^iat Committee had applied for tiie amount mul had been refused ; amf 
the Government and their law offi,ershail placed unnecesaarv difficultM's in Upa way; 
Me, Dr. Grant, did not well know how to frame his resolution ; ho would he ulad to 
avoid the language of censure, hut be would not withhold it when he rhouL.ht iff 
was demanded ; and he would therefore move the 'oMowine re-^'ilntion, as he consi- 
dered the explanation of the Government Agents highly uusaiistuciory, nno eminent- 
ly deserving of censure. 

** 'rhat the Meeting learn with much surprize (hat any difficulties should haiFO 
occurred in receiving the balance of the fund from the Government Agents and tbnt 
the Chairman by this Aleeiing be empowerd to demand the amount witliout delay in 
tlie name of aubaenbers generaUy>*'Ond that the Meeting can, anticipate no farther 
obstacles in carrying the highly desirable object before it into effVct-^-aiid tbat thf 
obstacles that have already occurred aud the expLauatious given by them are to tbii| 
Meeting eminenrly diasutisfactory.'^ 

Mr. Ada n seconded pr. Grnnt s resoltftion. 

Mr. H* T, Prinsep said, on the pi^ if XJovernment, be wished to speak to tba^ 
resolution. It was merely as a subscribpi to the fund ; perhaps according to its means 
it bad Bubsertbed a larger sum than other^ but it bad never acted in the matter 
otherwise tliaa ins a spbscriber. When application was made to iiave it paid over 
iinti^er the resolfiti^on of, ISKfd, legal difficulties were fotthd, and the Gdvenimcnt 
.Oiftcers bad this under the original mofion it was appropriate^ to* 

di^ereot purpose^ Tlid iSiAda were placed bjr the Couimikee lU the bands' of Ghm 
far aeountf ^ tud for iImi |^ur|»o«« nuomduUiattg iatar «at ^ m 
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them bad been appropriated to Captain Johnstone, and no difficulty was made to* 
the payment ; but that to Mr. Waghorn was for a different purpose. If there werw 
objections, and legal objections, why was not a general meeting called at once f 
‘IVhj were not circulars sent round to the different subscribers? In the course of 
a month answers might have been received but now most of those subscribers had 

t one to England. The question was therefore were the Government officers to 
lame? how could ibis meeting pass a vote of censure when the Committee had 
Dot done what they should ? The funds were lodged for a particular t'urpose but 
this plan did not come within it, and the Committee bad it not in their |>ower to 
nppropriate the funds in this way without the consent of the respective subscrib- 
^ers.« Tbev might indeed have voted away the funds for the purpose of erecting a 
**^Ottftue to Mr. Waghorn, but would the general subscribers sanction such an appro- 
priation of their funds. But there were legal difficulties and the only question waa 
flow to get over them ; they were not quibbles ; the Government Agents could only 
pay over the funds to those by whom they wereVl&ced in their hands, let that difll« 
culty be got over and the money would ba at cnce available to Mr. Waghorn’s 
]^lan. * 

Mr. Sutherland in consequence of some doubts entertained by gentlemen 

Hear him, to know if any change bad taken place in the original Committee, for if it 
bad, that might present a difficulty, be did not mean mere changes occasioned by 
death or absence j he meant to ask whether any new Committee bad ever been 
called 1 

Sir John Hayes said, that none bad been called *, the original Committee was 
still in existence. 

ifiarweli said, that if no changes bad taken place in the Commitee, there had 
in the officers of Government ; and if the money had been deposited with him under 
such limitationa, he should have refused it. Mr. Morley wag not at the time Account* 
amt Genera), and be thought the vote of censure was moved without due considera* 
tion. Mr. Barwell thought, that the meeting bad no right to or legal power over the 
funds; they perhaps bad better refer to the law officers of Government, or if they 
could show that power, he and bis colleague should be happy to pay the amount 
• over, otherwise they could not, for it bad been objected to by one, aqd be thought 
that the individual sanction of every subscriber was necessary to be first obtained* 
Be would state that no application bad been made for the funds by the Committee 
to him or bis colleague. 

6'ir John Hayes said, that, as Chairman of the Committee, be bad applied in per* 
son and by letter to Mr. Morley for the funds, and bad been refused them. 

Mr. Barwell ex(>lained and Sir John Hayes assured him, that hi^ould have shown 
liim bis own pencil writing on the note, buS that be bad yesterd^ ruined it out. 

Captain Johnstone said, that in his opinion, it appeared from wbat bad been said 
that no meeting of the Committee bad power over the funds, and they would there- 
fore be unable to procure the money ; and that the moiety was at the disposal of 
each individual subscriber ; and he thought that any attempt to procure it by refer- 
ence to the law officers of Government would only be attended with procrastinatihii 
snd expence and that it was very desirable that Mr. Waghorn should proceed' to 
‘ England with the least possible delay. He felt himself in some degree bound to 
support an undertaking of which be had been the original projector ; be did not 
mean the projector of Mr, Wagboru’a plan, which be oonsiderea was hatter calou* 

' Isted to insure a speedy passage than the measures adopted in the ease of the En* 
lerprise, though be could not go all the lengths of Mr. Waghorn 's sanguine oaleu* 
lations. His, Capt. Johnstone's, original proposal was for a communication by tb# 

' Bed Sea, but there were many reasons to render it most desirable that the comiAit* 
liicstiott should be established by the Cape ofIGood Hope and as His Majesty's Go* 

' wersnnent and the Court of Directors had manifested eo strong a djssire to encourags 
jandertakiog, he thought Mr. Waghorn should be enabled to proceed to Elig* 
Ipifl in prosecution of his plan with the least possible delay* Ha should tberSffim 
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hftd tagted, be said, of the liberality of tbe Calcutta public, and, tboug^b an 
bumble individual, he would beg leave to open the aubscriptioo by putting dowa 
bis name fur One Thousand rupees. (Much applause.) 

Dr. Mtislon seconded Captain Johuttme^s motion. 

Mr, Bar well said, there was one way of getting over all difTieulties by tbe Com* 
tnittee, if they would guarantee the refunding of any sum that might be demanded of 
the Government Agents by any subscribers, and then the money should be paid 
over, and this would shew, that there existed no desire to quibble, and therefore ha 
•aid, tbe motion of Dr. Grant, he thought, was uncalled for. ** 

Dr. Grant, 1 cannot withdraw my motion, but, as one of tbe Committee, I will 
bear my share of that responsibility. ^ 

Mt. Gordon thought it was unnecessary for the Committee to take any such ret* 
ponsibiliT^ou tbemaelves ; it was true that no legal conveyance had been made from 
the general subscribers to the Committee : but they, the Committee, placed tbe 
funds in the hands of the Government Agents for security, and to that CoiniuittM 
alone were the Government Agents accountable, and to them should they look ; and 
this, he thought, would be the opinion of the Advocate General* if the case WfS 
fairly put to him. * « 

Mr. Barwell admitted the force of what fell from Mr. Gordon ; but the funds wefig 
not lodged unconditionally ; they were to be returned with interest to tbe subscrib* 
‘ars, if not appropriated within a certain time, and therefore the law did not allotr 
them to be returned to the Committee. He thought a new Committee should be 
appointed ; and if they guaranteed the Agents against loss, the money should be 
]^id over. ; 

The Hon. Mr. Elliot said, that be held in his hand a motion, passed ayh[*^nnnr 
meeting, extending the time two years further. 

Mr. Smith. We had better proceed to take the sense of the Meeting upon Dr« 
Grant’s motion. 

Mr. Gordon. Shall 1 be allowed to move an amendment ? 

ilfr Prinsep said, that Captain Johnhtone had already moved an amendment, and it 
' eras impossible tu move an amendment upon an amendment. 

Mr. Gordon said, that by the course suggested by Captain tbe aubscrip* 
tions of all those who were not in looia would be lost, and who, if they were, 
would not refuse to apply them in the way proposed. They have gone, and left 
their subscriptions in the hands of the Committee, viho have placed them with Go- 
vernment Agents ; he thought therefore, it would be better if Captain Johnstone 
would withdraw part of his resolution and he had no doubt that such arrangements 
could be made a^ would be found sufficient. 

Dr. Grant, it baa been suggested to me that I ought to withdraw my motion j I 
am unwilling to do so but, at all events, 1 cannot unless the seconder consents. 

Mr Adam. 1 cannot : for 1 do nor think that any sufficient explanation has beenof* 
fared, and lam strongly inclined to think there has been quibbling throughout. 

Mr. Barwell wished, that as censure bad been attached to the Government oificari 
tbe motion might be put, and he thought he had offered an explanation which would 
ba deemed sufficient by the majority of tbe Meeting. 

Mr. Gordon and Captain Johnstone here retired to prepare a resolution to meet tba 
wishes of both. 

Mr. reminded the Chairman that there was a motion before tbe Meeting. , 

Dr. Grant** motion was put from the Chair when there appeared in support of it 
, ttoly four* 

Captain Johnstone and Mr. Cordon here returned and moved tbe ameoded resolu* 
lion, but Sir John Hayes having ip tbeir^abseoce moved tbe following reBolution^ 
which was deemed to answer all purpfssfs^ Captain Johnstone withdrew bis. 

** J'hat an application be again made, signed by all tbe members of the orginal com- 
mittee, now present in Colcutta, to the Government Agents, for the funds in their 
hands, and that they receive from them such amount as they shall be able to satisfy 
‘ the Government Agents may bs safely paid.’* 

* Mr. Smith , Chairman here requested to know if Mr. ftutharlandi who votad for 
Dr. Grant’s motion, waa a subscriber to the original fond. ' 

Mr. SutherUriid slid he waa not. ~ 

Mr. Smith said, ihdt iir his spimoD^ ho bad no right to roto* 
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Mr. Sutherland ttien snit], tliat as something like a oenstire upon him was impthtd 
in whnt had fallen from the Chair, he begged to ezplBin that he had no wish to vot# 
on ant* question relatinsr to the aporopi lation of the balance oi the Steam fund or 
in any wav connected with it : hut before the meeting was opened, he had eiidea* 
Toured to ascertain the SButiments of the Committee on tlie subject and had been 
inb»riued. that it as Jiot only understood, hut that it was expected and wished 
that every person presiMii would vote upon any question put Ironi the Chair. Crider 
that impression heinxl vor^^d and if he was in error he stood in the jij(i|jDient of 
<ILhe Meeting ; he had been misled hut he was not alone in error. f«<r the gentleinao 
who had scmnded the morion us well as oiheis, w ere in the same piedicument not 
being subscribers. He olis^rved however, that the question on whichheliad voted 
_ wa^ noT one of the ai>^''ro"riutioii of the fund, but merely a resolution of cengurs. 
He dnl nut wish imr aho.dil he pri'surae to vote as to the appropriation^ the fund. 

Comintuiore Ha^'Ps observed, tliut Mr. Stifbeiland's impression was lor^i. 

Mr. beeretiti u l^nnaep suid, that neither was h^ a subscriber ; but he considered be 
bad a iifflit to vote. 

Ml . bmith <iaid, there w'hs not any thing like a censure meant or imidied, that his 
" opinion rem. lined unairered. und he doubted wliether it was conapetent to the ( om- 
mitree to authoiise u%iy peisou to vote regarding the Spi^ ropnation qt funds which 
* they had not contribufcd to. 

Mr. Ad .m wislied to hear from the person who had advanced such an opinion, 
something like a leasun lor tliat tiiion : fur he had heart! nothing of the kind lali 
from 111 in 

Mr. Sinit^i said, lie was not in thw chair to give reasons ; that be had no intention 
to give stny vote upon the questions w Inch had been ag itated, but Ins iiidividual 
> '^pin**'/;'*hein<r such as he had stated it to be, be coiu^eived it to be Ins duty, as 
Chairmai . to fake the seiif'eot the Aieeting U}>oti the subject, and in whutevei way 
they niighi ileciije. it would be equally satistacforv to him. 

M*. Adam reinmked, that the opinion that could ubt be supported by a reason 
was not iMiriliv ot letutation. 

Mi- Oreeuiau tnought,that a subscription should he entered into to reimburse Mr, 
W.ngnorn the expeitres he had lieenput to in consequence of the funds not Laving 
' been forvi wrued ns pri'tmsied, 

Mr. Cxu'doii v\ou!d be hnpny to second the motion of Mr. Greenlaw but be tlioiigbt 
that tbe'-'uoi to reiinbuise Mr. Waghorn for his expeuces bhould come out of somo 
other /lino. 

Mr. (••erniaw expressed that such was bis intention. 

Mr. ^inuli in puiung Mr John Hayes’ motion to the Meeting begged it might first 
be distinctly miders^ood who weie the parties entiUed to vote utnoa the occBbinii, 
'when It was* vitummouslu allowed to re.st with the original 6 vb 6 crfE>ers to tho 
Steam Fund onlv; the motion was then put and i arried nern-rorf. 

‘ Mr MM/h said, he wh'% satisbiMj with the exjdanarion of the Government OfiS- 
oersand heeonsidered they were rather deserving ot the gratitude ot the sfibscrihera 
than of their censure tor the care they had evinced for the due appropriatiouof tho 
funds. 

Air. Greenlaw then suggested to the Meeting that in justice they were bound (o 
reimburse to Mr. Waghorn such expeuces as he bad he«^u put to inconsequence 
of tbe non-remittance of the promised funds. I'be failure did not arise from any 
iuanention or neglect on his part ; indeed be bad zealously and energetically 
exerted himself to the. utmost, and failed solely in the attempt for the want of thosa 
funds on which be originally proposed to make it. He did not call on tbe Meetirig 
'torewrard Air. Wsgborn for bis exertions in the cause, nor even to re^nibnree to him 
’tbe expeoees to wbiob he bad been (lut to during three years of active and enter- 
prizing exertion, without, during that period receiving a single Rupee frotn either the 
'Oovernment or tbe Public. That the balance of tbe old funds, when obtained, could 
Aot^^vcOlUeiiated from ita purpose ; and even if it Qould; be (.Mr Greenlbw) not beii^ 
mo ndigiiiel aubsenber, could nut of course make any Yiropoiit|<itt relitire to its ajp* 
but it‘ the Meeting concurred with him indie propOnlti^^ it ifMnn 
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in6re than common justice that Mr. Wai^horn should be reimbursed those ez- 
pencAS, to winch he had been put by the non-fulfilment of the public pledge, he did 
not doubt that a sufficient fund might easily be obtained by a new subscription, 
commencing with that of Sa. Rs 1000, so handsomely pledged by Capt. Jyhn- 
Btoue ; and indeed lie considered that a surplus would remain which might be de- 
voted to the furthpr promotion of an immediate attempt by the way of the Cape 
of Good Ho])e. Mr. Greenlaw concluded by observing tliat be need not take up 
the nine of (lie iMeeting by further urging his Resolution, which would speak for 
itself, hut with r^^spect to a remark which bad been made as to what was to b% 
done in tli»* event of the Kuhscription not amounting to the expence of Mr. Waghorn, 
be would onlvsHV, that be fell assured, that Mr. Waghorn would be perfectly con- 
tented with whatever might be done. 

Mr. Gl%tilaw then proceeded to read his Resolution as follows: — 

*' That, ns it appears tl)at tlie failiire in the attempt arose out of the non-remittancft 
of the halutice of the original Steam Tuud, and that in consequence Mr. Waghorn. 
besides being disappointed in bariyiag into execution a project §f the first publio 
importance, iias been put to pers mai expenses winch otherwise he would not have 
incurred, it is but just that he aliould be reimbursed such expenses ; for which pur- 
pose, and f )r the further proinoliou ot the pioject, a fresh subscription he entered 
into, and tliar the former Committee bo constituted a Committee for the purposes 
of this .Subscription, with power to pay to Mr. Waghorn such sum as may be con- 
aidered equitable.” 

Mr. Bruce seconded the Resolution. 

The Hon, J, E, Elliot, observed, thal considered the Resolution placed the mors 
important object of the meeting which was the encouragement of Steam NSti^ation 
with England in the back ground, and advanced that which was secondary ; and he 
would therefore propose au amendment, modifying the terms of the Resolution, 
though keeping its objects as effectually in view. 

In a proposition of this nature Mr. Elliot was seconded by Mr^ Hamilton ; and 
on the amendment being read, Mr. Greenlaw observed, that although be still con- 
sidered the terms of the Resolution, as proposed by him, best calculated to obtain 
the desired end, which was an increased Subscription, and all bo’ he thought there 
was no better way to encourage Steam Navigation with England than by saving; 
those harmless who devoted themselves with disinterested zeal to accomplish it. 
yet as the proposed amendment recognized the qIiuiu of Mr. Waghorn to reim- 
bursement ot the restricted expeucea— as he was desirous on such a subject, that the 
Meeting should he unanimous ; and referring to the support which the proposi- 
tion wuuld^ecei^ by being introduced by a gentleman of Mr. Elliot’s character^ 
and station in society, he would willingly withdraw his Resolution, and second tho 
amendment. 

Mr. N, Alexander suggested, that Mr. Waghoru’s expences should be defrayed 
out of the fund already subset ibed. 

Mr. said, be must disclaim the idea of having any portion of the origi- 

nal fund appropriated to the liquidation of any expeuce he might have been put to 
in consequeiioe of the money not having been forwarded to England as promised* 
He considered every farthing of that fund pledged, as be himself was pledged, to 
the presidencies of India ; the colonies of Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope ; tho 
Court of Directors, and his Majesty’s Government. This was a delicate subject 
for him to speak upon, and he would therefore leave it to others, but if he received 
any thing in ifae shape of remuneratiou, it must come through aoine other channel, 
but whether remunerated or not. he wonli still persevere in hia plan. {Afplaun.} 

Mr, EUiat then moved the following .tmendment which Mr. Greenlaw seconded* 

** That a sew subscription be raised for the furtherance of Steam Navigation ; the 
fund arising frem which to be placed in the hands of the old Committee who are to 
he s Committee fpr thinnofr sahicription and that that Qommittee bo emj^vrei:ed t*; 
sphropriate socih a sum out of the subscriptions as may he considered sufficient to re- 
imburse Mr. WMhorn for tbs expences whioh he heg iuQUgjced owing to the non-re- 
mittaaoe of the Futtdi 
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This resolution having been considered to finish the business of the meeting. 

31r. IVaf'honi begged to be allowed to return thanks to the meeting for the kind at- 
tention with which they had heard the little he hud to say, and for the alacrity v\ ith 
which thev had again come forward, and the zeal with which thev had supported hia 
projected plan. He would at once proceed to England when he hopeil in a short 
time to sail for India, and on the 70ih day of his voyage to present himself again 
before them, which would be to him the proudest and happiest day of bis ezisteuce. 
(^31urh iipplsnse.) 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Smith for his able and impartial con- 
duct in the Ciiairand also to Commodore Sir John Hayes for the zeal and ability h» 
. bad liiBidayed in forw'arding the cause of Steam Navigation between India and Eng- 
land and requesting him to continue Chairman of the Committee. 

Ifote The Reporter of the above is aware, that bemayinsomepartshave omitted 

Tinch that fell from various speakers, and that he may not have recorded the proceed- 
ings in the exact ortl€r lu which they occurred, buihe begs the confused nianner in 
which the meeting was conducted may be remembered, and also that there were at 
one period, no less than three motions or amendments before the Meeting, regularlv, 
or rather irregularly proposed and seconded, to all of which the dilfr*rent sjjeakeis 
addressed themselves aud frequently more than one at a time. — Bengal Iliukaru and 
Chro^lirt Jane 26. 


“Note 2. — The Reporter at first stated that he did not conceive it to have been nnani* 
moudy allowed that the right to vote rested only with the Original Subscribers to the 
Steam Fund, nor can he understand how such could be ascertained, as the sense of 
the Meeting was not taken upon it ; he however has adopted the w ords now used 
upon the authority of the Chairman and others, but does not pledge himself to tbeir 
OorrectnesB as they have been suggested to him, but he has no doubt they might in the 
confusion that existed have escaped him, and he will only say, that he did bear some- 
thing of the kind fall from Mr. Smith but that he did not see it put to the vote or 
hv any means understand that such was unanimously allowed.^^He^al liurkara 
and Chronicle f June 58. 


Several respectable persons having assured the Reporter of the Hiirharu^ 
that previous to the putting of Sir John Hayes, motion seconded by Mr. Rruce, the 
Chairman Mr. Smith took the sense of the Meeting for the purpose of determining 
who were eligible to vote, and that it was carried by a show of handst that none were 
Cave subscribers to the old fund, be is willing to suppose, that it must have been ao, 
and that it escaped bis ol>servation in the general coofusion which prevailed. 

The Reporter in adopting the corrections which were suggested to him, did not 
in the least mean to deny, though he did not wish to pledge himjself to the accuracy 
of that which he did not himself perceive to be regularly carried and which, judg- 
ing from what he beard from some of those around him, he did not suppose was g«ne- 
raUy understoadt particularly when he knew, that under the same eircumstanees, 
others wera at UahU to be deceived as he ww^mmBtngul Hurkiitu ^nd Chronicle^ 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF INDIA* 


At a of the Aerricultural and Horticuhnral Society of India, held 

within the Town Hull, on Wednesday Evening, the 23d June, 1830. 

Sir F.dwnrd Ryan, Prf‘sident, iu the Chair. 

IVlr. Mim'hin, in tho name of Sir Robert Colquhoun> proposed Colonel Gardner^ 
of f’oss Gunge, as a Member of the Society, 

INTr. (^.ihler seronded, and that g«*ntleman was dair elected. ^ 

Mr, l\^^r.)iiri proposed Mr. Currie, of Howrah, Mr. Caldcr seconded, and Mr. 
Cwrrie ^^^duly elected. 

('u))taia Francis Jenkin«« having resigned as an oidinarv Member of the Society, 
it w as moved by Mr. Miuchui, and ftesolved, that ho bo elected an honorary Member. 

'I'lie IVestdont infurmed the ]N*ieefiiig that an answer had been received from Go-* 
verniuent. to tho J^otter of the Secretary dated 2 1st A[)iil,last, approving of the 
scheme of premiuinM proposed by tin* Socir-tv, and that thp*e had been pubUabetl 
in all the papers of the P’-t^sidencv, both English, Bengalee and Persian, 

Head the following l^^tter trom T\Ir. VV, 11. ^MacNaghtou, Deputy Secretary 
to Government, dated l3th May, 1830:— 

To C. K. lloBisoN, 

Secretary tn the A e^icnlturaJ and J^lcrtieuliuvnl AWicft/, Calcutta^ 
Sia, — I am directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor (ieiieral in f^.^cil 
tmiisinit to you, tor the purpose of being submitted to the Society, the annexed 
copy of an extract from the proceedings of Government, in the General Department, 
under date the iJ7th ultimo, together with the papers (No. 3 to 7), in original, which 
accompanied the same, and to request that they w'ill furnish Government with their 
opinion as to the best mode of making the experiment arith the Cotton and Tobacco 
Seeds adverted to in the Hon’ble Court's Dispatch. 

2d. The Committee are requested to stale whether they have invited communira* 
tions fiom Individuals who mav be disposed to undertake the cultivation of Cotton. 
Tobacco and other raw products suited to the Home Market, as suggested in tho 
11th paragraph of the Government Resolutions under date the 29th of December last* 
and which points do not appear to have been adverted to in your letter under date 
the 2Ut ultimo ; and if such invitation has been made, whether any, and what indi- 
viduals, replied tojt. 

3rd. Shqjild the Committee bo of opinion, that the design of making an experi- 
ment i” tins species ot ctiltivatum by means of Individual Agriculturists is hopeless* 
and that success cannot he anticipated from any plan without the assistance of Go- 
verniuetit, to b« afforded in the manner and on the principle described in your letter 
of the last meutioued date. His Lordship in Council would wish the Committee to 
ascertain where a piece of ground is to be had to the extent of .500 becgahe to be 
farmed or purchased on reasonable terms, and wiiich mav be fiivourable to the gmirtk 
oi the superior articles of raw products which it is intended to introduce. 

4th. 'I’he seeds will be forwarded to you on their arrival, but a portion (if they 
arc sent in sufficient quantity) will bo reserved for traiipmissioa to Bimdelkund, as 
determined in the 5iU paragraph of the Government resolutions dated S9Ui Decem- 
ber last. 

5th. The Mint Committee has been requested to instruct Captain Forbes to place 
himself in oominunicaiion with you in order that within a reasonable period after the 
arrival of the Saw Gins, sufficient for the rurposea of public inspeciion, that bfficer 
may be prepared to have them set up in any situation pointed out by the Conusuitfee* 
6th. You will be pleiued to return the original papers with your re^ly* 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant* 

. ^Signed) W.,H. MA€NAGttTEN, 

Council Chamber, 1S| 1830* Offg. Depy* Secy, to tki ' 
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(No. 556.) 

Eitract from the Proceedings of the Right Hon* hie the Governor General in Covncil, in 
the General Vepai tment^ under date the ^7th April 1B50. 

Extract from a Public General Letter from Hou’ble tbe Court of Directors, dated 
the 9ih December, 1029. 

2. Our letter of the 8th July has acquainted you with tbe measures we are taking 
for obtaining from the United States of America, various kinds ot Cotton Seeds, aa 
well as the most approved IMsicliineB used in the Southern States ot North America 
for cle-nring Cotton Wool from its seeds and impurities. 

5. VVe have received the hrst supply of American Cotton Seeds, which have 
been drawn from the Crop of the year 1828. This supply comprises of tlie species 
kno^'n as Upland Georgia Cotton and Seeds of the Cotton of Louisiana know n m 
Commerce as New Orleans Cotton, both being of the description called b> ilie plan- 
ters green Seed Cotton, the Wool of which adheres to the Seeds with a (^iider.ible 
degree of tenacity tully ns much aa in the common Cotton of India. I’liese are tlie 
kinds of American Cotton, which are most ext-‘n^ively used by the Manulactures 
of Britain. We have nleo obtained a supply ot the Seeds of Sea Island Cotton ( which 
hie black) the wqoI of i%hich is much esteemed for i^ie fineness and lengtii ot ils fibre. 

4. We have likewise received r\x of the Machines for cleaning Colton, called 
Whitney’s Saw Gins, •iWo of which we shall transmit to your Presidency with tlie^ 
Cotton Seeds. W'e have desired our agent to send us a description of tlie method of 
using the Saw Gins in North America, and you shall he fuinisheri with a copy as soon 
as it comes to hand. It is sufficiently clear from an inspection of the Macliine that 
it is put into motion by manual labour by means of a wheel and winch with a re- 
volving strap upon the small pulley-wheel that forms part of the IMachirte itself, as 
phewn m a sketch drawing that will be found in the Packet. The large wheel or 
first motion is very simple, upon which account we suppose it has not been transmit- 
ted tirts from America with the Machines. A wheel of tins kind can, however, be 
readily constructed in India. 

5. We have caused u trial to be made in our presence of the working of the Saw 
Gin upon a small quantity of India Cotton hai>pening to be in our Warehouses, vs’hich 
had been very impeifectly, if at all divested of its Seeds, and although this expeiiinent 
was made under the disadvantage of the Cotton being old, very dry, and much press- 
ed together, the result seemed entirely to establish the merit ot the invention. 

6. The Whitney Machine which it is our desire to introduce into India has been 
noticed m the Parliamentary Papers of tlie year 1328, in a report of an American 
Committee of Commerce, where it is said to be so simple in it', construction, and so 
easily wmrked and managed, that tbe Negroes in the Southern States are employed to 
work it. W'e cannot therefore entertain any doubt of the Saw (iins being suitable to 
the process of cleaning Cotton by the natives of India. Wo also conclude that the 
Indian workmen will be competent to fabricate such Machines for general use, but 
in order to facilitate the bringing them into practice, without li^s of time, it is our 
intention to send you some separate sets of the circular Saws, which are^of iron (not 
Steel) as the only part of the Machine, in the making of wdiich there can he no ditii- 
cnlty. These detached Saw's will also be useful as patterns for native Smiths, tor 
tbe guidance of w'liom W'e propose also to send a complete set ot all the other parts 
of the Machine, which are of metal. 

7. You will receive with the boforrmentioned articles a small quantity of Cotton 
Seed of the growth of Demerara m South America, which, although it is not unknown 
in India, we are desirous should be planted as a renewed experiment. It is of the 
Black Seed kind, like the Sea Island, of which the w'ool readily parts from the 
Seeds and probably will not require tbe application of a Saw Gin. This kind of 
Cetton is cultivated wuth great success in the Brazils. 

8. We shall also send a case containing twenty -live pounds of Maryland Tobacco 
Seed which, w are informed, will be sufficient for cultivation upon a large scale, 
and it may therefore be tried experimentally in a variety of situations. 

9. W e transmit in the Packet the following Papers, having reference to tbe cul- 
ture of Cotton and Tobacco, viz. 

^ I. Remarks on the culture of Cotton in the United States of America, which we 
BBve received from our agent with the Cotton Seed. 

JI. Paper on the culture of Tobacco in Virginia received in like manner. 

III. Statement of the best method of cultivating New Orleans Cotton received ia 
like manner. 

IV. ' Extract of Captain Basil Hall’s Travels in North America, io fat as regards 

the cultivation cf Cotton ; but we must remark that this author’s statement of the 
mode of Cottofi by what ha d^oituxmtea WlSitaey’a Saw Gin, is not appU« 
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cnMe to tlje TVTnclnnPs now about to be aent to you, but evidently refers to another 
American Gm, probably like that which we sent to India several years ago. 

10. V\ e are strongly impressied with the opinion, that nothing but attention and 
per.severanco is r^qinrod to make Indian Cotton Wool a productive aiticle of Export, 
and there is no ('uinniemal object connected w'lth our Indian possessions of greater 
jianonal irnpoitance. We desire therefore, that the arrival of the Saw Gins in India 
be made matter of general publicity, and that such Kxtr.icts from the Papers now 
sent in tiie Packet as you may consider likely to be useful to the general cultiva- 
tors be published at intervals in the Newspapers. 

Jl. We have prepared the like supply of Machines and Seeds for consignment to* 
our Government of llomhay. 

Otdered, that a copy nt tliese paragraphs be sent with the enclosures* therein re- 
ferred to, in oiiginal, to tin* Territoiial Department that im^isures may be takm in 
that Depaitment to m.ike the experimental cultivation ordered by th^ Hon’ble Court 
with tkeS^tels liansraitied. 

Oider^d, tliat lie' Kngineors of the Calcutta New Mint be instructed from the 
I’erritonal Department to set up tlie^wo Sow Gms mentioned in l^ara. k, of the Hon’ble 
Court's letter, nod to send one oiihem to the Town Hall for public inspection. The 
other IMacluiie with the Saws expected from England will be forJtrarded thro* the 
Boaid of Trade to the Comtnerci.il Resident, at Etuwa and Calpee, for his report 
upon Its usefulness iii this country. * 

(A true Extract.) 

(Signed) H. T. PRINSEP, Sen/, to the (Jovt, 

Territorial Depaitment, liilk Mu}/, 1830. 

(A True Copy.) 

(Signed) W’. 11. MACNAGHTEX, Offg, Deputy Secy, to the 


No. 1. 

Remarks on the Culture of Cotton in the United Slates of America, 

The preparation of Cotton land requires most particular attention j it must be re- 
peatedly ploughed and frequently harrowed, say twice, or thrice, uiiiil it is fully 
pulveii'^ed. Drils 4 feet a part, in some instances 3, are then made with a plough, 
into which, if the soil be poor, old well-rotted stable manure is placed : and at 
II distance of Ij to 2 feet, a hole, not exceeding 1 inch to 1.^ in depth, is made 
with a hoe, and a handlulof Seed is dropped therein which must be immediately 
covered with the soil. 'J'lie planting generally takes place between the i^Oth April 
and lOih May— the earlier the better, that tlie Cotton ‘may be marured before tha 
appearance of the fall of frosts, I'lie richer the soil, the larger and better the 
crop, as with evf.^ vegetable. W'lien tlie plants are about 1 inch above ground, 
they are thiffned w’lth the hand, leaving 4 only : at a later period, and when all 
danger from insects Nc, is well over, they are again thinned, and tw’o only aie left 
to bear : from these by having or ploughing the weeds must he kept clear, until the 
bowls are perfectly npe and begin to open, which occurs during September and Oc- 
tober ; as they expand freely, the Cotton must by hand be picked clean from the 
bowl, and, being a little damp, exposed for a day or two in a dry situation to the ray# 
of the sun. The quality, of the Cotton first picked is always the cleanest and 
best— to save trouble, It is customary with some Planters to defer picking out any 
of the crop till the w’hole of the bowls be ripe and have expanded and become dry 
by the infiuence of frost or cold weather. This plan is to be deprecated : for the 
bowls opening most irregularly, those first expanded are left to be injured by rains, 
dews, and decayed leaves, See. When the crop is picked from the bowls, it is spread 
over the floor of a room (should the Cotton be damped) till it is dry, and is then 
sent to ilie Gin where the Seed is extracted from the fibre. 

During the first week in August, some Planters, w’here the crop is not too ex- 
tensive, top each plant to the first eye, lea ring only 6 branches to bear. This en- 
creases the quantity and quality, but forces the plants Co throw out suckers, vrhicli 
are most difficult to be kept under. 

Stiff clayey soils require more Seed than light sandy ones ; the plant being very 
delicate, requires the united efforts of several shoots to force its way through tb®. 
surface, wbicU often becomes packed and hard. Where Seed is abundant a 

? i to ii-^No 0 « 3 to 7, 
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Lon'lfnl should always be sown in each hole ; where it is scarce, and the land Kgi»t, m 
SHisi'lcr quantity may suffice ; 200 Jiiigbsh acres would require from BOO to 1000 bushels 
Sooil Chilton. 

An acre will produce from 1,600 to 2,000 pounds Seed Cotton, (i. e. with the Seed> 
or 400 to r>00 pounds clean or ginned Cotton, but this is a large vu-ld ; eeiieially, on 
average, soils, from 12 to 1,600 pounds Seed Cotton are produced to the acre. A 
bale of Cotton weighs from S50 to 400 pounds* 


No. 2. 


on the Culture of Tobacco in Virginia. 


T yesterday received your letter of the 24th instant, to which I Cak^vf^V^sasure ia 
immediately replying. Fitly poundib weight, or two bushels, of Tohacco Seed would 
be sufficient to plant the whole state of Virgini}!^ some say a surface equal in extent 
to the United States ; and that quantity cannot by any possibility be procured at tins 
season, indeed ij will be out of my power to obtain any quantity of value to \<»u ; 
but I have spokeu to several of my friends in this place who grow Crops of ID- 
bucco ; and have reqivjsted them to instruct their Overseers to leave as many plants 
as possible to run into Seed, which they have promised to do, and 1 shall write to 
all my acquaintance in the country to do the same, and prevail upon their neighbours 
to save as much as they can. The Seed is never gathered, indeed is not ready till 
the lull of the year j and no Planter keeps on hand more than what is lequisite for 
Ins own use. Respecting the culture of Tobacco, I shall communicate the process 
adopted throughout Viigiuia, premuiug, that success depencU upnu soil, siiuiiiiou* 
clim-dTe and iseasons. New ground, virgin soil, produces the best ilescription. IMuiu- 
beds the reception of Seed are prepared iii the full, in rather a moist situation, 
of pure vegetable mould minutely pulverised, entirely free from weeds; having the 
surface completely scorched by burning RruKh-wood or shavings of w'ood upon ir* 
The Seed la. sown much after the manner of Cabbage Seed, about as thickly ami as 
deeply and raked lu this is done during the montii of February. Karly in .May, 
according to the season, or during that month, the Plants are removed to the lit* Id 
and are placed out on hills raised above tlie surrounding surface from 8 to 12 inches, 
at distances varying according to the strength of the soil, from :> by 4, to 4 by o. 1 Isus 
the rows are 4 feet a part, as with Indian Corn, and tlie hills lu the row 3 feet 
distant from each other. 


The Plants ar#* allowed to stand uniiiolested till (hey begin to throw out suckers, 
which must be carefully removed by hand as often as they appear. Ry hoeing and 
ploughing all weeds must be kept under, as with Corn and Cabbages in a garden* 
When the Plant has throwui out eight or twelve well sized leaves, ac-cording to the 
strength or richness of the soil, it must be topped ; by winch lo meant, ^f the ground 
be rich, twelve leaves may be left— if poor, nuiy six or eight ; the best way is to 
leave only six to ten. The Plants being kc'pt free from worms or eaterpillurs, which 
prey upon them, are left to stand till they ai.* perfVcily iipe , this is Ueteriniiied by 
the thickness of the leaf, and the crackling sound produced by breaking it. They are 
then cut with a kifife, and placed upon poles horizontally exposed t > the sun for 
several days, till they die, and become of a yellow or brownish hue, care meantime 
being taken that they be not exposed to rains, or very heavy dews. From the field, 
hanging on the same poles, they are removed into log houses, and hung upon tUo 
roofs. Under them, during wet weather, slight f.res are kept up, the smoke ns* 
ceading from which dries tlie stem and prevents mould ; after iianging thus for tliree 
4rt four weeks, the Plants are, when in a very dry state, taken from the poles and are 
carefully packed on the dry floor ond covered with straw, to guard them from 
frost. If the winter be very wet. they are several times hung up, hod dried par- 
tially with the smoke of wood fires, and replaced in bulk. Finally, in the month 
of May the plants are all hung op, and allowed to remain till a tolerably warm 
•nd moist day, when they are taken down, and the leaves, being stript from the 
ikfinlk, are. tied up in bandies of 6 to 7 leaves each, with a leaf binding them to- 
igedier, and are thua packed carefully into libds. 12 to JbOQ {mounds are put into 
tha butt-ends of the Tobacco touching tlie Cask, a^thu point directed 
to the centre. 

ling is injurious ; and if the season be sufl&ciOhtlT dir? U is better 

epticely by the aid of the sun. 
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• No, 3. 

Statement of the best method of cultivating New Orleans Cotton, 

The cultivation is simple, and eusily understood, so that a few general direction 
will Piitlice to <ieficrihe out manner of preparing a Cotton held, and the care and 
utK iitioii lequi'^itf to keep it free trom weeds and grass. 

Isi. As to the most suitable soil for growing fine Cotton, 1 sbonld prefer that 
whieli 18 noli, liglit and dry ; but it is getieially thought that new land does not pro- 
duce as liuti a quality ot Cotton as that which has borne one or two crops of grain 
previously. 1 he situation should be such that there is no danger of an overflow o^ 
water, which \voula seriously injure the plant. In preparing the giound we use only 
tlie plougii and lay oil the rows from four to six ieet, and where the soil is as rich 
as the alluvion of the low ground on the IVhssissippi, even eight teet is not too aincb. 
W e open tile liilges by running a narrow drill by plough ovotbeiwise, and sow the 
beed 111 we would grain, covering it lightly with a barrow’. 

J lio plant on its iirat appeiuuiice and for some weeks is extremely delicate, and 
eii'^ily injured by careless working. J he rows at first thickly covered witli planta 
must in about ten days be t hinued out, so us to leave the stalks single at the dis- 
tance of eleven inches or a loot fi^m eacli other, <jr, as some ol tlie plants may be lost 
or doiroyed, we gtnerally leave two or three together; but about two weeks more 
at furihe&t, th<‘y must be reduced to one, as experience has pioved that the plants 
will not flourish li at allcrowdt-d. \\'hile thinning the rows, great care must be taken 
to clear them ol all ginss and w’eeds in the eaiJy age of the Cotton — this is done with 
the hoe ; iii a short time alter, to facilitate the w’ork, we use ploughs betw’een t^ 
rows, wlieie every thing must he keptdowii, and not a blade of grass should be sutler- 
ed to grow' indeed to obiuiu a good crop ot (hnton, strict attention is required to rule, 
not to buffer any itiiiig to grow among ilie plants until it is fully matured. 

1 he tune ot planting orraiher sowing our Cotton vanes according to the se^on ; ge- 
nerally we begin from the first ot April to the htteenth ; as a rule, I would say as soon 
as there is no uaiiger ot tiost. 

I Imse general oDsei vatioiis, 1 trust, will be sufficient : indeed it is impossible to 
ailt in obtniiiiug a Cotton crop, proviiletl the ground be kept perfectly clean, and the 
jilauts be not ciowded. Tin* quality of the Cotton depends more perhaps upon car® 
and atteuU'in in gathering and diying it, than upon the culture of the plant. 

Vioin tin* tirst ot ^eptemhe^, or sooner, the bolls begin to mature and open succes- 
Bively until winter bus stopped the vegetation ot the plant. As soon us the boll has 
comjileteiy opened, the Cotton vvbich then liHiigs partly out of its shell, and has be- 
c me ui most dry, must be gatheied by Imiid, care must be taken by the gatherer (or 
jurker as w<' call the laborer; to take hold with his lingers of all the different looks of 
the (’otton, so that tlie whole may come out at once, and without bieakiiig oft any of 
tlie dry leaves about the boll ; it any drv leases fall upon the Cotton beiore the gather- 
er iius secured his handful in tlie bag which hangs at his side, they must cnretully ba 
taken off’. It IS necessary to use a close bag, to galhei the C’otron, as the pUmt, though 
still flourishing, has on it, many dead and diy leaves w’hich are easily shaken down, 
and It is this admixture ot leave.'^ winch is objected to so mucli by thcbpinner, and will 
alwavs lower the quality and price of Coltou. Alter galheiing the Colton it should 
as soon as possible be exposed to the .sun on scaflohlH, and ihoroughly dried ; and if 
not iminediarely ginned and packed, it must be stored in secure burns. 

J deem it useless to enter into a description of our gins ninl presses, as they are 
munnfacTured and well undeistood m England ; J sliuil only uhM'ive that a cylinder 
of sixty bags ought not to make more than 600 or ii(X) pounds ol clear Cotton in 
hours — it made to run faster, the Cotton would not be so clean, and the ioliuos might 
often be broken or cut by the too rapid motion of tlie, bags. 

Resolved, that the letter oi (Joveinmeiit, and the exti acts which accompanied it, b® 
referred to the Agricultural ( ommittee, which is requested to take the whole into 
consuleratiou, and to report to the Society, at the next Meeting, its sentiments oa 
the whole clauses of the letter, wheu a reply will be framed and forwarded to Go- 
vernment. 

Resolved, that the Secretary be requejted to write to Captain Forbes, sending 
him extracts from the above papers, which relate to the Saw Gins, and requesting to 
be informed, whether it has reached bun, and is ready tor inspection. 

Resolved, that Mr. Kyd be chosen a Member of the Committee of Papers. 

The President laid before the Society, papers on the cultivation of ihe Mulberry 
Tree and the rearing of Silk Worms, according to the Chinese and French methods, 
by Miss Davy, in wbioh tb§ writer girei a decided prelereuce to the Chiuese me« 
tbod. 
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R«ad a letter from Mr. Pakenham, enclosing a paper by Mr. Mallet, of BaTasftre, 
on the Cotton plantation at that place, from wbioh a specimen had been sent to tlie 
Society in the beeinning of May last, and on vrhicb several members of the Com- 
znittee, also Mr. Finlay, of Glonter Works, had given ibeir opinion. 

Resolved, that the Secretary be requested to write to Government, soliciting to 
be furnished with all the information which they possess regarding i he Teiiasseriin 
Cotton, of the Seed of which a number of hags were lately seiii to the Society for 
distribution. 

Read a letter from Mr. Sheppard, of Lirerpool, dated 14 th December last, whicti 
accompanied 600 grafted Fiuit I rees, of sorts, shipped on the ling /mitan. 

The Secretary informed rhe Meeting, that on the arrival of these trees he had 
forwarded the w'hoie c^f tiie correspondence and lists to the Secretaiy of the 
Garden Committees, as well as the boxes of plants to the Allijtore Gaijexv. 

Mr. Mincliin stated, that he had been requested bv Sir Robert Secre- 

tary of the Garden Committee, to submit to tb^ Meeting: the following proposition 
of that Committee, regarding thefutuie disposal of Europe imported Fruit Trees. 

Resolved, thii**’ the proposal be adopted by the ‘Society. 

Mr. Mincbiu further stated, that this importation of Fruit Trees had almost entirely 
failed, not l.S remaiifing alive ; and on the part of the Garden Committee he propos- 
ed that in future the importation of these should be altered and modified. 

Resolved, that the proposal of the Garden Coininittee be adopted, and tbe Secre- 
tary be requested to write in terms of it, to England, and elsewhere, for our future 
ftupplies. 

Mr. Miiirbm further stated tbe wishes of the Committee to be allowed to expend 
.the sum of Us. 130 in raibing a wail for the culture of irrape vines, and Us. 100 
in repthiing the conservatory, bullock sheds, and lualUes’ houses destroyed by the 
lute gales. 

Resolved, that these two sums be granted to the Garden Committee* 

Read the following letter from Captain Sage, of Diuapore 
To C« K. Robison, Esq. 

Secretary to the Agricultural and HorticuUural Society, Calcutta, 

Sir,— As a Member of the Society to which you are Secretary, 1 have to propose 
that as the Eituation of this place is udniirubly adapted for the establishment ot a 
Ilranch or provinciai Society of Agriculture and Horticulture, it is the intention of 
the few MemOera ot the Society at ibis place to appropriate a plot of ground for the 
purposes ol a Nursery Vegetable and Fruit Garden, shouhl our proposition meet with 
tbe sanction and be suijported by the fostering cure of the Farent Society. 

l^nd. The abandonment ot tite Foosah Garden we understand^o have been occasi- 
oned by the heavy expence it entailed on the Society. 'I'liis will not Ije a matter of 
objection to the one now proposed, as we calculate upon iioj pecuniary assistance 
whatever from the Society ; on the contrary, it is not unlikely we may be able to udd 
to its treasury. 

3d. From tbe Parent Society we sJiould look for Seeds, Fruit, Trees, Plants, &c. 
not as absolute gifts, but ratber as depositon liable to be appropriated aa the Society 
shall see fit, when tbe differenet Fruiis of Fiurope and China shall have been graft- 
ed on country stocks and inured tojthe climate. 

4th. We also consider that grafts and seeds furnished from onr intended Nursery 
will be better suited to the climate, both above and below us, then when subject to 
a more sudden change of temperature ; and this observation applies equally to Ne- 
paul, from which country it is our intention to procure whatever is rare and valuable* 
and endeavour to assimilate them to the climate of this place previously to transmit- 
ting them to your Gardens, ot to the Upper Provinces. 

5th. Constant water carnage hotli up and down, as also through aeveral branch 
atreams, seems to point out this place as better calculated for^ a depot, than any 
uther ; tbe constant passing of strangers, both up and down the river, a populous 
^ts^bourhood in Tirnoot, Sarun and Shahabad, will bring the Nutsnxy into notice, 
hope aftbrd a sufficiency of Members to ensure the permanenoy of our intend- 
IMili^ertaki which cannot fail to be productive of great and extensive advan- 
J££|ht6.tbe country around us. v , w .. v 

wiR remain for the Society, after due oonsidfiratiem, tailijlitorise us.to gdndt 
wha shall he considered as Membere of the Psyeall^iety as well as of 
^ Diitapore I’ravincial Sociaty^ and igrofla.ifhiMa Wh amidei yve.ghidi 
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« ««ffideat revenue, not only to cover the expeaces of our own Nursery, but, 
as beibre remarked, to assist the Parent Society. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, your most obdt. Servant, 
(Sicned) Wm. SAGE, Ditiapore, May 25, 18d0« 

Eesolved, til nt the prnpoeial of Captain Sage be approved of and that the Secre* 
tary reply to the projjotsition. 

Jieaii a letter from AJr. li. H. Wilson, forwarding to the Society a Poacb, the 
gruvi th of his garden at Hasuug’s place, under the care of Mr. Daviea, which weigh- 
ed 10 sicca weight. * 

K»*solved, that the Secretary be requested to get the Advertisement regarding 
the Premiums lor the successful cultivation of Cotton, Tobacco, Silk and Sugar, 
which had been translated mto Petigaiee and Persian, tiinsmitted to the tTpper 
Provinm^ 

Babci) Hadacanih Deb presented the following paper, which he thought might be 
highly useful to the cultivators ofsCoituii lu this country ; and although he was not 
able to state who the author ot t^e Sunge^tuuis** is, be was of opiuion that the So- 
ciety would confer a benefit by giving them every publicity ; — • 

Suggesttang for the Culture and PreporatMti of Cotton, 

Cotton grows in any soil that is not over moist. The coniinou opiuion, however, 
that It flouiishes most m barren or iinpoveiished land, is erroneous, it will, doubt- 
less, grow in arid soils, not exhausted by previous cultivation ; yet there cannot be 
a doubt that it will prove more productive in good or middling land, consisting of 
loose diy mould, tree from clay or riiarl. ll the incliDatioii ot tlie laud be sufficient 
to carry orf* the water, the labour of trenching and draining, which la necessary in 
level lauds, w’iil be saved. As no plant requires so little rain as Cotton, the close 
vicinity of high mouutaiusis injarioiis to it, while it is beuehcial to the Cnfee. On 
the other hand, the saline air of the sea-shore, which generally destroys Coffee, la 
lavourable to Cotton, 

'i'he land for Cotton must be cleared in the dry season ; and the operations should 
coinmeiice in sufficient time to allow the wood and brush, which have been cut down, 
to dry so as to be burned before the ramssetin. The more completely the ground is 
cleared, the mure productive is the Coitoti likely to be. 

In eituaiioiis where the rains are not violent, the Cotton Seed is generally put into 
the ground utuu early period of the rainy season. But m places differently circum- 
stuiiced, this operation is deterred till the rains are within a month or two of their 
termination j with a view both to guard against an over-luxuriant vegetation, where* 
by the plants might exhaust their strength in brunches and leaves, and to avoid^tho 
injurious consequences ot ram ^at the time the blossoms are appearing and the 
pods torrning. 

In Georgia and ^arolino, considerable labour is bestowed in ploughing and har- 
rowing ihe ground, and forming ridges, raised pretty high, with trenches between. 
This, no doubt, assists vegetaCiou, and at the same time serves to carry off the wa- 
ter from the flat lauds. The same thing is done, though less carefully, with hoes, ia 
Deiuerura and Herbice: but is seldom done in the West India Islands. There, how- 
ever, the helda are regularly laid out, and the holes opened in straight lines. The 
distance between the holes varies from live feet in poor soils to eight feet in nek 
soils. The holes are made by loosening the earth for about eight or nine inches 
or a foot square, and live or six inches deep. From fffteen to sixteen seeds, spread 
longitudinally, may be put into each hole ond covered over lightly with earth, not 
above one or two inches deep at most. The more moist the ground is, the more 
lightly sliould the seed be covered, otherwise it will be apt to rot. The plants. wiU 
generally Show themselves in from five to nine days, but some times not ba^a 
fourteen. When they have tour distinct leaves, half the number ia each hole may be 
drawn, and these must afterwards be gradually reduced, until only one, and t^t. the 
most vigorous and healthy plant, is left in each hole. For the first six weeks dhe 
plsnts are of ilow growth, and very tender , and they must be oarefnUy kept clear of 
weeds on til they beeome of sufficient < si ^ to suppress all extraneous growth. It 
would be of great service also, that the vartli should be oecasioiuilly drawn upi about 
the rooU, until tlie biossoms appear, when thib operation is no longer necessary. 
At the end of ain wedks, if not beibre, the pkmta, if luxuriant, ought to be toppod' 
or pruned, by breaking or cutting off an inch or more from ihe of each shoot, 
r^ich make the spread ihd mrow out a greeter number of branches. And this 
operation, if the planti are very* iuxuvient, will require to ^ performed • seeoad kr 
eveue thiidtime, witheitoilhiL^lheiiteAmid bmikchefl*... 1 
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The blossoms genernlly nppenr in nbout eighty days after the seed has heen plimt-* 
l^d, ami sometimes Intor ; and the first pods arrive at mnturity in about three months 
from tlnit time. 'J’l e blossom of the green seed, wlien it first appeals, winch is 
generalU in the morning, is white, and remains of that colour for ilie first twelve 
honis : bnt itclriuges the following night to a beautiful cninscm, and drops (^fi* withm 
tliiity-six hours of its first appeainuee. Thatoftiie Black Seed, or Sea Island, un- 
dergoes the same change with the green, but w'beu it first comes out it is of a deep 
yellow colour. 

The Cotton should be fully blown before it is picked. This may be ascertained 
by Its sepaiating easily from the pod of husk. When it adheres to the pod, and must 
be forced from it, the Cotton will be of an inferior quality. Great care should ho 
taken to gatlier it ns tree from tuish or dirt of any kind as possible, winch will h.ivo 
much trouble, afterw aids in the cleaning. Cotton ought not to be picked aft »‘r rant » 
or wZfkle wet, as iii tlnit^juse it will be stained, and of little value. In gather. iig 
the crop, particular care should be taken to keep the stained and Cotton 

SppaiHte tiom ihe more perfect, which may be done by each labourer ^^ving two 
bags, one for the stained and inferior, the othe^ for good ('otton. The value oi the 
latter would thus be greatly increased ; aud even the inferior would always find a 
market in England,. * 

'Ihe next operation is that of separating the Cotton Wool from the seed. Of all 
the modes of effectin{;*'rliU, hand-picking is doubtless the best, because the most 
favourable st»te in which Cotton ran he, for all manufacturing purposes, is, w'i«li 
the exception of beiug freed frma the seed, that in which it is gathered from the plant. 
W'hatever serves to entangle or mot the fibres, is injurioua ; because, when mat- 
ted, ibey require in carding a greater foice to separate them ; and ihe effect of this 
is to break the staple, and otherwise to produce waste, and incoiiveiiicnce to the no.- 
nufticturer : besides which, a fine, clear, even thread, cun hardly ever be produced 
from matted ('otton. 

The prv>oess of separating th»* yeed from the Cotton Wool by the hand, is in 
geneial afteiidt d w ith «o much expense as to be irnpiacticnble : though in India, 
perhaps, for the cheapup-a of labour, the dilhciilty may be less. Machines 
have therelore been substituted for this purpose, called Gins, ot winch the com- 
mon F< Of Clin IS piobi-bly tliti best. There is another kind, tulculated to woik 
by cattle, wind, or water, w'hich may be introduced with advantage, but is 
mote extiensive and complicated. 

I'lie black Se«‘cl, being loostly attarh*'d to the wool, is easily separated by the 
Cm, without injury to the st iple. I he Green Sec‘d, on the rontrury, adheres so 
closely to the wool, lliat it cau only be «’« pnmted by a Suw' Gin, which cuts the staple, 
aud depreciates the Cotton rieariy t no halt : but if hand-picked, it w'ould be more 
valuable. '1 be Green Seed is more prodiiclivo than ihe Black , but the wool of the 
latter is of Cousidciahiy higher \ alue. It is hardly necessary to observe, that that 
mode of ginning is to be preferred which tends least to break the seeds and entangle 
the fibres of the (Cotton. S| 

After the Cotton has been ginned, it should bo carefully examined, Bn4.freed from 
all motes, broken seeds, stained w'ool, &.C., as its value lu Europe depends much on 
the condition in tyliich it is packed. 

The plants should be cut down every year within three or four inches of the 
ground 'J he time for doing this, w'hich must he lU tlie raiuy season, ought to be 
fegulated by the same circumstances which legiilaie the plaiUing of the seed at first ; 
and the subsequent management in thi.% c.i<*e will also be the same lis has been ultea- 
dy pointed out in the case of plants fioni the si td. It would he a great advantage, 
if every third, fourth, or fifth year at furthest, the plants were grubbed out, and 
their places supplied by means of fresh seed brought from a distance. This w^ould 
prevent the Cotton from Ue generating, which it never fails to do when it has been 
propagated in the same ground for many years without a change of seed, and would 
of course preserve its quality and maintain its repuiatinn in the European markets. 

Gieat caie should be taken to prevent a mixture of the different kinds of seed in 
planting. Each kind should be kept perfectly distinct. 

The process culled bW'itcliiiig, or benting the dirt out of the Cotton, by means of 
sticks, ought, if possible, never to be resorted to. The necessity of having re- 
course to this expedient, wbicli can only arise from previous negligence, ought to bo 
obviated by the means already pointed out : it deteriorates the quality, and con se- 
quoatly lowers the price of the Cotton. 

In thii^thermg and hand-picking, and even ginning of Cotton, great use may bo 
,iDado biw of young children and infirm people, who are iacapahid of exertion of any 

adjourned to the 7 til July nexU 
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•At A special Meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India held 
within the Tuvrn Hall, on Wedueaduv the 7th July, at half past 4 o'clock. 

Sir Edward Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Mr. George Alexander, proposed Mr. G. A. Bushby, Secretary of the Rerennw 
Board as a Member of the Society, Mr. Abbot secjuded the 'proposal and that 
geiitleiuHii was duly elected. 

Buht)o Dwarkauath Tagore proposed Baboo Osbootosh Day as a Member, Mr. 
Uobisoii aeconded, and Baboo Oahootosh Day was duly elected. , 

riie President submitted a letter, that had been addressed iobiin,by Miss Davy, 
the Lady whose treatises on the China and Trench method of rearing silk w’orms, 
W'ere read at the last Meeting. The proposals contained in this letter, we^con* 
fiideredbv the Society, and the Secretary was requested Ao inform Miss Davy of 
its inal^tw to aid her in the plan. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Miss Davy, for the treatises that shd 
had forwarded and which were rea4 at the last Meeting. 

Read the toliowiug letters fiom Mr. Olliciating Deputy Secretary MacNaghten. 
To C. K, Robison, Esq. Secreiai'y^ Agricultural and Horticultural Svciety» 

Slit,— In continuation of my letter of Idih uiriino, I om directed by the Kight llon« 
ourulile tiie Governor General in Council to tiausmit, tor the iiiiormation of the 
Society, the annexed Copies of Extracts troiu the Proceedings of GoviMiiment, in tlia 
Geiierul Deputtinent, under dates the i^7ih April, and 1st and H'-Zd instant ; and to re* 
qut‘St, that you will take charge from the Export Warehouse Keeper of the Cotton 
aud iohacco Seeds, received by the ships mentioned iheieiii. Orders ior the disposal 
ot the Siiw Gius, have been already issued through t)ie Board of Truue. 

it. \ ou will he pleased, with reference to Paru. 4, ot my letter of the dii^g quoted 
above, to make up ^ix small parcels of the Colton Seed for transmission to Bun- 
delkuiid, aud other districts ot the Western Provinces, (the soil of which is iavour- 
able to the growth of the article,) by the Sudder Board of Revenue, to whom ihu 
ueceisary uiAtructions will be issued. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

\V. H. MACNAGIll'E.V, 

Coinicit Chamlicrf June 29, 1830. to the Govt* 

To C. K. Robison, Esu. 

Secretary t Agricultural and Horticultural Society* 

Sir, — In continuation of my letter dated the 29th ultimo, 1 am directed by tbd 
Right llaiiouruble Bie Governor General in Council, to turward to you for the pur- 
pose of being submitted to the Society, the accompanying Copy ot an Extract from 
the Proceefliugs ot Government in the General Depaitment, under date the 1291U 
iihiino, reporting that the Tobacco Seed, consigned by the Hou^rable the Court 
of Directors, ou the ship Geneial HarriSf has been landed and d^S^bited at the Ex- 
poii Warehouse. 

a. The Society will observe from the foregoing Extract and from the Papers 
sent to you on the 29tli ultimo, that the quantity of Seed already in deposit at the 
Export Warehouse, has been placed at the disposal of the Society. His Lordship m 
Council trusts, that this supply will be sufficient for all immediate purposes of expe- 
hirieut, the result of w'hicb, the Society will be pleased to report in detail for tli« 
information of Government and of the home authorities. 

3. The Invoices accompanying these shipments, have, it is understood, been sent 
from the General Department to the Accountant General , by whom Copies will 
be furnished to you on your application. 

1 am. Sir, voor most obedient Servsnt, 

W. H. MACNAGHTEN, 

Council Chamber, July 6, 1830, — Actg. Dpy, Sect, to the Govt* 

Extract from an Invoice of CM Stores, laden on the Ship William Fairlie, CapU 
Thomas Blair, dated LontUm the lut Jan, 1830. 

Cate 1—1 Saw Gin, for cleaning Cotton Wool from its seeds and impurities.. 

D G 1 a 3—3 Casks Upland Georgia C«Uo& Seedsi each Cask weighing Ijkgt 
^ 0 . X 43X No* i 465 No. 3 40S1. , 
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6 1 G No. t.— t Tank Sea Island ditto, weighing nett lbs. 121. 

No. 1 a 3.— ,1 Casks Now Orleans ditto, weighing nett lbs. 203, 224, 289* 

I) Keg Demerara ditto, weighing nett lbs. 14 

JEitract from an Invoice of Civil Utorrs, lofien on the Ship Duuira, Captain John F, 
Wilum, ilated Juovdon the 1st Jan, 1830. 

No. 1, Saw Gin, for cleaning Cotton Wool, from its seeds and impurities contained 
in 1 case. 

U G 1 <r 3.—tJp1and Georgia (/Otton Seeds, 3 Casks, viz. 3 Casks weighing 
;neitlb8. No.l 463, No. 2 42.>. No. 3. 124 total 1012 lbs. 

S 1 G 1.— Sea Island Cotton Seeds I cask weighing nett 121 lbs. 

No. 1 a 4.»-New Orleans ditto 4 Casks, viz. 4 Casks containing each nett lbs. No. 
1 441. No. 2 395, No. 3 441, No. 4. 441. 

IVr'i'S.— Maryland J'vhacco Seed. 1 box, containing 25 lbs. nett. 

£atrtict fram an invoice of Civil Stores, iaden on the ship General HapHff Captain 
Joseph StanUm, dated London the lU I eh, 1830. 

Tobacco Seeds, 1 Barrel and 1 Case, viz. ‘‘ 

V T S 1828 Barrel No. 1.— «39 Bottles Virginia Tobacco Seed, growth 1828, 
weighing nett Ihs. 33. 

1829C:ase No a.-'-^ifl Jitto dittdditto, 1829, ditto 62. 

The Secretary informed the Meeting, that one ot‘ the Saw Gins was now in the 
new Mint, and in progress of being completed hy Captain Forbes, and sent to the 
Society’s apartment in the Town Halt, for public iitspection, and to afford an oppor* 
tunity to Cotton growers of taking medals or copies from it. 

He also stated that he had examined, at the Fxport Ware House, all the casks 
of Cotton Seed and boxes of Tobacco Seed sent out by the Court of Directors, 
which a^meared in a dry slate, and that be had removed all the Tobacco Seed and 4 
casks of the Cotton to the Society’s apartment vritbiu Town Hall, for their inspeo* 
tion and disposal. 

Resolved, that the disposal of the Seeds be placed under the orders of the A- 
frriculriirar Committee, which will meet on Wed-iiesday the 14th July, at half past 
4 o'clock to consider the applications which shall then have been made to the 
Secretary in terms of the Society’s advertisement. 

Sir Robert Colquboun, on the part of Mr. Henry Mackenzie, presented a 8]»eci* 
men of Cotton raised by that gentleman at Russapuglah. 

Tbe Garden Committee, appointed in May 1829, and re-elected in January last, 
submitted their Reports on the progres, made in the Garden, since it bad come 
under their management. 

Tbe thanks of the Meeting were voted to tbe Garden Committee, for their very 
interesting communications, and the same were ordered to be inserted in the pro* 
feedings of the Society. ^ 

Ut Report of Horticultural or G arden Committee, 

In framing a of the proceedings of the Horticultural Committee, to be 

laid bo tore tins Meeting, your Committee have thought it proper to revert to the 
onginol intentions of the Society in establisliing the Garden at Ally pore, with a view 
to ascertain, how far those objects have been attended with that success, which the 
Society had anticipated. 

At a Cieneral Meeting of the Society, held on the 7tb of May 1827,itw«ireao|veid 
that an Uorticuitoral Garden should be established, and Mr. Palmer’s: ground, oon«. 
sistiiig of 30 bigahs, was accordingly rented at the sum of Sa. Rs* 100 per month, 
with the understanding, that tlm ground adjoining it, of about the tame vxtsui 
should be added to it, as sooiraS'it could be procured. 

The objects proposed by the Society, were as follows : ' 

The. cultivation of the most approved and' useful varieties of ^*Fmiti, to bo 
**^^plante(i and exhibited according 4o the different modes of ouhitatioo belonging 
**to each class, oomprehendmg indigenous, as well as those of Qrdst &itatu, and 
Foreign countries ; that new Fruits should be introduced, and these^ as well as ths 
F^f^ripiions already knovViTf were to be Bubiected to various’ iiiddss of treat- 
** mentf\n otder to ascertain whether such Fruits could be acclinistsd^ and thu 
mode of culturl!, by which diey can be m^' fuost effecriNi^ iwefsl and pr«^ 

.. ^^iiFIdisaleiit' Vegetables should receive Wf lesU attefttiodrihiiO Fi^ts; thjrt 
^ new kinds were to be sought for, sod bioughtinto comparison wiA ttoie 
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** A use ; and the whole subjected to such a course ot'investigatioo, end experiment, 
<* as would be the means uf aacertainiug the best varieties of each species, as weJ 
*’ us the most advantageous modes of culture.” 

*‘Tbat experiments of every nature appertaining to Horticulture, whether to 
" verity former results or to try new practices proposed, should be undertaken and 
“ CBjried on with attention.” 

Your Committee deeply regret, that from the absence of all records, it will bo 
impossible tor them to furnish a progressive Report of the proceedings of tormer 
Committees, and of their experiments and results, trom the first iiistituiion of rho 
Garden, and it Will only tin refore remain for your present Committee, to lay he>* 
fore the ISuciety, the measures they have adopted for the purpose of realizing the ^ h- 
jectsofthe lustitutioD since the Horticultural brauch of the Society has beeu iu« 
trusted to their mauagemeiit. 

Ref«i|^Dumerating the did'ereut operations and experiments, which had beeu 
pUTSuedTatlsing the brief period that the present Committee have had the superui- 
tenduuce of the Garden, it may be proper to notice the state in which the Commit- 
tee found the Garden, on aasuniing thargt* m the mouth of May, of the last year. 

The ground was crowded w'lti^ Rian tain Trees, 'J'lraber Trees, and decayed Fruit 
Tiees, of a worthless description, all tending to exhaust and impovefish the soil, ami 
in the opinion of the Committee, to render it uauvuilable lo| Horticultural expeii- 
ineiiis. it w*as accordingly resolved, that before entering on dby operations, a com- 
plete cleurunce should he made, which, with the sanction of the Society, was carri- 
ed into effect. Your Committee having prepared the Garden in the manner deemed 
most ia\ curable for the puipose, determined on trying experiments m mauuriog 
the ground, aud the following composts were prepared and collected : 


^ No. 1. 

Lime 1 part. 

Vegetable manure 2 ditto. 

Soorkee 1 ditto. 

No. 2. 

Lime. J part. 

Cow dung. ditto. 

Scourings of Severs 1 ditto. 

No.S. 

Lime 1} part. 

Sand..... I ditto. 

Decayed Cow-dung.... 2 ditto. 

No. 4. 

Lime i part. 

Old Stuhle-dung. 2 ditto. 
Vegetable manure ami \ i 

Scounugs of Severs. ) * 

^ No. 5. 

Lime 1 port. 

Cow-dung 2^ ditto. 

Wood-ashes... i ditto. 

No. 6. 

Lime li part. 

Cow-dung.. Ik ditto. 

Fetsand 1 ditto. 


Six plots oTground were then put under cultivation, each hein^ well immured from 
the above detailed composts, aud cropped with the same descriptions of Vegetables, 
with a view of ascertaining, under what particular compost, the most productive 
crops of different kinds of vegetables would be obtained. The result of these experi- 
ments, when fitllF ascertained, wiU be brought to the notice of the Society of the fu* 
ture period. 

Your Committee have also endeavoured to obtain for the Garden, the finest desciip- 
tinuB of Fruit Trees, and are happy m he enabled to state to the Society that > 
they have succeeded in preparing the |idlowiiig : 

fin. 

Grafts from English imported A pple Trees upon Loquot stocks. 

Grafu from the celebrated. Seville Orange, introduced hy the late Mr. Bentley, 

Grafts from the Mozambique Orange Trees, introduced by Mr. Blaquiere. 

Grafts from the Neetanne Trees, lotroiiuced by Mr. Biiroett. 

Grafts fiom some very nupexiot Ji’esch Treeih iatxoduced hy Mi* John Mutex mid 

%.C«X.aalM«9«u 
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Grtftf from Kurope Mulberry Treeii, 

Grafts from I’i}; Trees from the Cape. 

Grafts Leechees lately imported from Canton. 

Grafts Guaras from Manilla. 

Grafts Mango 'frees from Manilla, introduced by Mr. Larruleta# 

Grn/'ts Mango Trees from Malda. 

Cl rafts Mango 'frees from Bombay. 

Grafts Mango Trees from Gozeepore. 

Grafts Mungo 'frees from Madras, 
r Giafts Mango 'frees from China. 

Grafts Mango Tiees from Moorsbedabad. 

The Auiiona Cheromoya. 

Sour Sop. 

Aliegator Tear. ^ 

Sapota. ^ 

A variety of the choicest rin» Apple plants, have been presented to the Society, by 
Mr^Oumt/cin of Madras, and by Mr. N. Alexand'^’-. from Dacca. 

Aud tile Society has also received tlie Taidium giuneusis or West India Guava* 

Akee. ** 

AlooBakhu^a. 

Apple, Spondeaa Duliea. 

Grape Vines, Persian. 

Grape A'lnes. ("ape. 

Grape \ in s. White Crystal. 

Grape Vines, Gazeepore. 

Grape Vines, Red Mnacudel. 

Honey Pod. 

Tlie following pQiit 'frees have through thp kindness of Friends been procured from 
the Laaferu Isiauds. 

The Dooka. 

'J'he Natiioam. 

I'lie Mangusteen. 

The A'utmeg. 

A variety of Grafts have also been taken from trees already in the Garden, and the 
attention of the Committee has been called to the mode of propagating ditlerent 
species by layers, and also by the China mode of grafting, and successtul ezperU 
uientshave been made therein. 

Your Committee have also ordered diat every new tree received into the Garden 
should have a small spelter Plate, eantaining a number, fastened to it when planted 
out, which numbers are entered in u book, kept for that purpose, in which also the 
description of tree, the donors name, and the munuer in which such trees are dispos* 
ed of, will for the future be regularly entered. « 

The Committee have endeavoured to carry info effect the resolution of^the Society, 
that suck Grafts and Plants as esn be spared should be liberally distributed to all ap- 
plicants. and a considerable distribution has accordingly been made. 

'I'he former experiment as to the culture ot the Grape Vines liaving failed. 

The Vines have been removed to another port of tlie Garden better adapted to 
their cultivation, and have been replanted in a rich compost, prepared for their re- 
ception and strong Trelies work has been erected for their support, to which they are 
now trained. The result of the present experiments shall at a future period be pre- 
sented to the Society. 

Your Committee have also to bring to the notice of the Society, that they have 
erected a cistern of Pucka Masonry, for the reception of the beautiful Madras 
Brahmin Lotus, and other aquatic plants ; that they have purcliaaed a pair of strong 
eAcieiit Bullocks for the use of the Garden, together with such Garden Tools as 
were requisite. That an English pump has also been erected on the large Tank 
wirii moveable wooden Troughs for the purpose of irrigating the Garden. And ituiC 
such books on Horticulture have also been procured as were considered necessary. 

,Ypur Committee have also erected a new Gateway, and Porter’s lodge, and have 
eauted the (iarden walks to be dujg up, and new laid witli Kunkur. The bordera 
bpve been dresaed, and planted with flowering abrubs. 

At;tlie proper seoaon of the last year, KngUah and acclimated Garden Vegetable 
■edda were distributed totbe Members of the Society, as also to ninety native Gar- 
deners in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, to whom plants were likewise bestowed. 

Vour Committee have also sent English seeds to various parts of the Upper Pro- 

ti&cea, fox tlio purpose of being acclimeted, but they regret to atate, that oonaider* 
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ftbl^isBppointment has been experienced by one entire iofestment of seeds sent out 
to them by i\ir. Cuuuiugham liuving totally tailed. 

in consequenc(^> of this, yuar C iiiiiuttee have, under the saiiotion of the Society^ 
taken the iiecrusary itiensuresto secute supplies for the next season from China* 
tiie Uaoe ol'ti od Hope, the Isle ot France, New South Wales, and the Neilgbemes. 
].\peiiiucMts aie now undet oporatioQ in Pruning old Mango Trees, raising iispara- 
gob, and CcK‘1 y, iigreeuhiti to the English modes, and Potatoes trom Slips, or cul« 
l.jiiis. Ihe niiou of your Conitnittee has also been particularly called to the 
ciuLiv'aiiou ut Virginian and Persian I’ubaocu and to the Cotton from South 
Ameiu.i, K^ypt and hourbon, from seeda preaeuted to tlie Society by Mr.* 
biiKtlison 111 the name ol liia trieud Mr. ilawsou ol tlie iirm of Messrs. Kawson and 
Co. ol iiomUni. 

Voui t'omiuittee have thought it right to bring to the notice of the Soguipty 
the great success which has uLtended the cuUivaiiou ot tift West inditm Ktrow 
Hoot. about the loth part ot a hegah, upwards of Quarts of Ariow 

iiout weie ^j^epared, and dibtiihuted to the iamilies of Meiiiheis during the laei 
sedbud, and have pioved of the iirid^ quality.*- A iWgah of ground haa been planted 
out hy yoiii Couiinittee ^YUil od sets Ironi the above plants, which it is couiioeiitiy 
expecied wiil yitdd an equally profluctive crop oi this valuable rootdbr the eusaiii|P 
Season. 

\ our Coniiiiirtoc do not think it necessary to dwell on the grel^advantoge which the 
public iiere d'oive tioin ihe introduction oi an aiticle of such constant demand*, 

and ioi the supply td Vvliich the public has hitherto been obliged to the Foreign mark* 
t‘is ai'Uit'. 

A new piece oi j’lound has be<Mi rented measuring 6 Begabs very conveniently situat- 
ed with it'icieiicc to the Oaidei), It bus beeu piupeily enclused and richly niunurecli 
and uppMpriated to tiie cultiv aiiuii ot such pioductions as although coming under the 
cogui2.iiice ol lite (Jarden Coiiuuiltee, do not stiictly belong to cultme. For 

the ptcM ut, It iMb bet u plauieu with Ati(»w Hoot, Coilee, IMantaina, aud Americaii' 
iiax , and will iti lultire, lie aviiiiaidc tor expcriiutnts in the culiivation aud produc- 
tion ot ^u^ul•cane, (.(/lion, nnd i'obaico, aicuidiiig to the directions of the Society . 

Ill cuiicliision yout Coiiiu.uiee would beg to recall the utteutiou oi the Society that 
all tiie pluuh itml expel iiiietK.s entered into hy your Coiumiltee, sie siiil in a state of 
iiiiUPcy liiidtliut youi Coiuiiiittee cun only hope iheir iutuie iieporU, may in soinede' 
gree al ieuni, piose tiial the ex[>ecl<itinns of the Society have not been disappmut* 
ed, nor the care aud aiieuUon oi your Cunioiutee, altogether thrown away. 

Tor the Garden Comiuiltee, 

W M. CAREY, Presdt. * 

Calculla, iith Januurif, IBoO, — 

2 d lUport, 


Since preparing tli^ foregoing Report, your Committee have been furnished with ‘ 
a list ut the Prices aud Medals wdiich have been distributed by this Society to the 
diiteieut caiiifidutes, tiuin the hrst institution of the Society to the present period, ^ 
winch your Cormnittee have great pleasure in now bringing to the notic^ of the 

Society. 

ill so doing your Committee cannot but advert, with feelings of the highest satis- 
i«ictiuu, to the display of vegetables produced at the last animal exhibition, ami dis- 
tiibutiou ol J^rizes at theTow’n Hall on the 13th of January of this present year, • 
display wiiicli would hove done honor to any climate, or to any even the most im- * 
pioved system of Horticulture. Aud when it is considered, thnt the greater part • 
or tiie vogetttbles tlieii produced, were till within these last iew years, of a spodl^a 
>vh )!ly unknown to the native gardeners, sod Uiut their cultivation hss been chiefly 
iosten'd by tbe support and countenance ot tliisSouiety, your Committee must tun*' 
grauilate the Society, on the great and practical benehis which have arisen' irotk the 

exertions of this institution. - * 

Vour Committee would now also briefly notice, that of the experiiii|#tital cottjioftta 
referred to in their tsi report, that detailed under No. 3. haa beeti ctmsidered as by 
far the most successful, the vegetables promoed there trom, having been of a very 
superior quality. * . ' \ ' ^ 

Your Committee have great pleasure in atatingtlraf their experiment in tbe pro- 
duction of Celery, bus been Very satisfactory, and that the plsirta^ produced under 
their superintendence, have been considered botli in size, and flavour, as \eiy ' 
superior to those hitherto produoad in India. Tbe mode adopted was that pur- 
sued by Mr. .lucid* aud described in Loudous Encyolopadia of Gardeuingi page 
as follows -r— 
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Judd gays, ** 1 prepare the ground for transplanting, by trenching it two spsdsff- 
deep, mixing with it m the operation a good dressing of well reduced dung from 
the old forcing beds, 1 give it a* second trenching, that the dung may be better 
i 'corp orated with the mould, and then leave it in as rough a state as possible till 
plants are ready to put out. lu the ground thus prepared, 1 form trenches twenty 
indies w'lde and six inches deep, at six feet distance from each other measuring from 
the centre of each trench, before planting, I reduce the deptli of each trench to three 
inches bv filling in sufiicient dung to dll them so much up ; at the time of planting, 
it thu Weather be dry, the trenches ore well watered in the morning, and the IMants 
are put on, six indies apart, in the row, in the evening, care being taken, by the 
inode above mentioned to keep the fibres quite wet whilst out of ground ;*iis they are 
drawn trom the nursery bed, the plants are dressed for planting, and then laid regulai- 
ly iik^ue garden-pau. ^’he trendies in which tny rows of celery are planted being so 
very shallow the roots of the plants grow nearly on a level with the eurfarej of tho 
ground : this 1 consider particularly advantageous, for as considerable are ne- 

oessarilv framed on each side when the inouldiiig takes place, all injury from stagnant 
water or excess of moisture is prevented. The i'.renches when planted are watered, 
as may be required. He adds that he proposes the jiround for celery during the winter 
and avoitls putting much of a crop between the trenches, especially one that grows 
tall as he finds, that cef^ry does best when it grows as open as possible.” 

Ihe Flax from North America, which was sown in November prodiiced a very 
abundant crop, but us your Committee were not in possession of any precise m- 
larmutioii, as to the process Of preparing it, the seed alone was preserved for future 
experiments, !Hr. Holdsworth, who is acquainted with tlie most approved works 
ot preparing the flax, has kiudly ofiered the Committee the benefit of his experience 
in any future experiments. 

A vei^luxuriant crop has been produced from the Virginian, and Persian To- 
bacco seed, as mentioned by your Committee in their Report, and the Leaf is now 
under preparation accordiag to the inode adopted in America. The result will be 
submitted to the Society, with specimens of the 'i'obacco. 

Vour Committee would also mention that they have been enabled to distribute 
377 Grafts from the choicest fruit Trees, and 147 fiowuring shrubs of a rare species^ 
since the coramencenient of the present year, and thev trust that they shall be en- 
abled iu the course of a short time greatly to encrease that number. 

For the Horticultural or Garden Committee, 

Wm. CAREY, Prtiidentf Gartlm Committee, 

Calcutta, tst June, 1830. 


List of M allies who have gained the Medals and First Prizes of the Agricultural 
uud Horticultural Society for the best Potatoes, Cauli-fiow^s, Cabbages, Peas, 
Asparagus and Strawberries, since 1st January 16'J7, when these prir.'S were in- 
stituted, viz. 

Kxhihition and competition of 18^7, held on the ist January. 

Silver Medal and forty Rupees to Uamtono of Gobrah, for the best Potatoes. 
Rilve- Medal to Huilodhur of In tally, for the best Peas. 

Silver Medal to the same Ramtono for the best Cauliflowers. 

Silver Medal aipl itweiity Rupees to the same Ramtono, for the best Cabbage. 

2d Exhibition a^ ooranetition of 1827, held on 24th January. 

Silver Medal and forty Kupeea to Eusuf of MoocbeekolaU tW thip beat Potatoes. 
Silver Medal to Surroop Doss, of Motee Jeel for the best Peas. 

Silver Medal to JsrooUsh of.Allipore, for the best Cauliflowers. 

Silver Medal and forty Btipeesto Petumber Doss of MoocheslMklsh. for the best 
Cabbages. . » 


^ Exhibition and competition of 1827, held on the 16th ApriJ. 

Silver Medal and forty Rupees to Petumber Doss of Mootee Jeel for the best 
Aspsnigus. 


Wheii the plants are from two three mebes high|1ie piiohs oat into s nursery 
the plants, as Im draws them ia water, so as they V»y remBia mpmt 
h* ouv Ihe msia m ^ had till iheV become eefy 
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SMibitioa And competition of 1838 held on the 9tb January* 

Silver Medal and forty Rupeea to Jussuf of Moot^eekolab, for tbnboat Potatoci* 
Silver Medal toC'oaaiaauth Doaa of Chitpore for tlie beat Morrow fat Pesa. 

Sliver Medufto Nubbo Kistine of Kidderpore for tbe beat Cauliflowers. 

Silver Medal to Hulludbur of Sunnae, for the beat Sugar-loaf Cabbagaa* 

fld Exhibition and competition of 1836 held on the 16tli January. 

Silver Medal and forty Rupees to Sons Oollah of Moocbeekolab fox the boat Po« 
tatoes. 

Silver M**dal to Binauth of Sonae for the beat Caulifloweraw • 

Sliver Medal and forty Rupees to Krtabans of Dum-Dum road, for the best Fens* 
Silver Medal to Petumber of Mootee Jeel, for the beat Sugar loaf Cabbages. 
Silver Medal to Rammobun Gboae ot Kidderpore, for the beat Cow of a trn^Nn* 
tive * 

Exhibitiou and competition on the 14th January, 1839. 

Silver Medal and forty Rupeea tea Shumbboo oi Dowlutpore, for the beat Pn* 
tatoes. 

Silver Medal 40 Sunkiir of Shyam Bazar, for the best Peas. • 

Silvei Medal to Unieer of MounsalBf;tt, for the best Cauliflowdxa* 

Silver Medal to biruollab ot Moocheekolah for the best Cabbages* 

Exhibition and competition on the iSUt January, 1830. 

Silver Aiedal and forty Rupeea to GouroocUurn Doss of Moochekolah, for the 
beat Cauliflowers. 

Silver Medal to Peetumber Doss of Mootee Jeel for t.h'i best Cabbages. 

Silver Medal to Anuiuteruin of Singoor, lur the best Potatoes. 

Read the following report hy Garden Committee on the future importatiqj^.of fruit 
trees^ for the use oi the Society. 

** At a Meeting of the Garden Committee held within the Town Hall on Saturday 
the 3d day of July. J830, ii wat* Resolved, to propose to the Society at its next 
General Meeting, that iii place of commissioning, as heretofore, the w'hole of our 
grafted fruit trees from Liverpool to the extent oi Rs. 1,0(X), that sum be placed at 
the disposal of the Committee, for the purpose of obtaining grafteiil. fruit trees from 
tlje places following, viz. England, Prance, Cape of Good Hope, Brazils, Portugal 
and V^an Diemtin 's Land.*^ 

Resolved, that the report be approved of, and tbatRs. 1000 be now placed at the 
disposal of the Garden Committeafor the purposes mentioned in the report. 

The Sooratary to the Garden Committee, stated that the sum of Rs. 500, gJaced 
at its disposal last year for the purpose of procuring Garden Seeds from the Cape, 
Van Dienian'a Land, China, the Neelgberries, and the Upper Provinces, for dis* 
tribution among tb^ Members of the Society, and stive Malhea, during the 
present seaafn, baa been carefully applied, and be hoped soon to report a favour* 
able result ; — be now was requested to state the w’lsh of the Committee to be per- 
mitted to renat Ks. 500, to England and France for the purpose of procuring 
Seeds from thdae countries for distribution as hitherto, during the season of 1831* 

It was doubted whether the Funds of tbe Society would permit such a further 
demand upon them, and at the. same time pay the expense of pointing a second 
vol. of its traniadtiona now in band, but in consequence of Baboo Ram Comul Sen, 
Collector, etating that a very considerable arrear of subsoripRons was due to 
the Society ; itwaa resolved, to sanction this further grant for the purobmae of 
Seeds, and the Collector was requested to exOrt himself in ooUectiog the arXeare* 
Tbe Garden Committee placed on the Table a box of Cheroots (oonsfoting of 
about 3000) manrnfactured from Tobacco raised in the Society's Garden from die 
Seed of die Persian Tobacco furnished last year by Mr. Pidduijgto& ; each MenahoM 
present, was requested to take a portion, and report hia opinion on the q^uality of tho 
Tobacco, at tbe next meeting of the Soqibt* . ' ’ 

The Garden Committee further stated/ thai they had lately sent home a case of tho 
same Tobacco in leaf, for the inspection of tbe Honourable the Courts! Directors. < 
The following Import of the Garden Committee was approved of at the Moating 
of ^^d ^ane, httt'*Oiidtied to he Insorted In 'the proceedings. ' 

At a Mehtinfl of ^d'Gardoif Comntittoe of the Axrieuttdral afld I^rticulturdl So- * 
omty hold in tho 
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pOFals were and it nras R«>solvf>d, tbat tbe same should be submitted to* fba 

Society at tlieir first general Me^nun for approval 

“ The object of the Society iu lucuirmg the ex pence of importing Trees from 
England, being to iiitrortnce and spread throughout India the best descriptions 
of European Fruits ; to eitect which we should endeavour to insure for them the 
most careful and skilful treatment on their first arrival, as well as the most congenial 
climate afterwards. With this view, it is proposed that the system hitherto adopted 
of selling the plants, be discontiuued, and, the Horticultural Coinimitee be autho- 
rized to make the best arrangements they can for the attainment of ihe wislieu-tor 
' ends. '• 

Bengal hawing been found the moat ungenial climate for English Trees, it is pro- 
posed that only a amall portion be distributed here, and to those only of tiie Ku- 
rqjp^an and Maiive gentlemen, a hose Horticultural tastes, gardens, and establish- 
ments, hold out a fair prospect of successful cultivation. ^ ,, 

The Hill Provinces being the most promising climate for European yodlTctiotis, it 
is proposed that, as many plants, as con pus»ibly be spared, be traiisinitted to them 
efi their arrival, and that as the Sylhet Hills ace in point uf tacvlitv of access par- 
ticularly favourable, our first despatch be to tlmt ^quarter, Mr. D. Scott having 
kindly undertulsen their auperinteiideoce, and propagation by grafting on lull stocks. 

Th'it they 1>h also iVywarded to Poosah, where, through the uifiuence of Mr. Hodg- 
Bon, ilesident lu Aipaiil, hill stocks could be easily procured torgratting on. 

Could the difficulty ol distance be surmounted it is desirable that a portitui of the 
Trees be sent to Katmaniioo, and placed under Mr. Hodgson ’a care, more especially 
•oiue Goose berries au<f Filberts. 

It might also be advisable to give some of the Trees a trial at the following ata- 
tions , via. Patna, Purueeah, Haaaveebaug, Rungpore, and Dacca. 

That besides the stive gentlemen, who may be in possession of good gardens in 
and ue^ Calcutta, Trees be sent to the Hon’ble Company's Botanic garden, to the 
garden at Barrackpore, Mr. Havol’s farm, at Dinapore, and to such European gentle- 
mien in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, as are known by the Committee to be good 
Jioiticulturahsta.** 

For the Garden Committee, 

(Signed) K. D. COLQUHOUN, Secy. Gar. Cammittee. 
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At a numerous Meetintr of the Tradesmen of Calciitta, held at the Ex- 
change Rooms, on Monday, the 5th July, at 9 a. m. pursuant to circular 
invitation and public Advenizement, for the purpose of adopting some mea- 
sures for Uieir general benefit Mr. Samuel Smith being called to the Chair, 

addressed the meeting to the following efifect : — 

Gentiemen, I feel, as I ought to do, the honor you have done me, in calling 
upon me to preside over this numerous and respectable Meeting. I could 
have wished, however, that you had selected some person better fitted than 
myself tp explain the objects of the Meeting, and to leprjesent the wealth and 
talent here, assembled : byt as your choice has fallen on me,, 1 shall endea- 
vour, to the best of my pro^rly to difqharge the onerous duties that 

tielong to theChair^ . In ao doing, X hope for your indulgenoe and support: 
your indulgenoo if I should be found wanting, as I fear 1 shfdl, in the duty of 
Chairman of a Public Meeting which 1 am now for the first time, called upon 
to perform, and youf support should you perceive any approach to disorder 
md confusion, which would reflect disgrace upon us and the objects we are 
aas^bled to discuss; while good order and good feeling wilt advance our cause 
jand dtediuble to us all collectively and individually, , put I have little 
ihat 0^ jyi ^ do not anticipate any, confusion and having called 
^ sure you will view my effcMftg indtitgeece and 
m tha exenetioA of my da^, , , / 
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' *I shall not waste your timp, which I know is valuable, bjrany useless ex- 
pendituie of words, nor by any vain attempts at fine speaking; i have not the 
gift, and if I had, I would not exercise it on this occasion. I shall, as I think 
you will desire that I should, proceed at once, in a brief and business-like 
w.'.y, to explain the origin and the objects of the Association we are here as- 
seraOled to tsiablidi. 

Tne case of a Sulmltern Officer of the Bengal Army, who has lately obtained 
tlie benefit of the Insolvent Act ,« occasioned several meetings amongst the* 
principal Tradesmen of Calcutta, who, at a general Meeting, appoint a Pro- 
visional Committee, to take into congidetatioo certain suggestions which had 
been miide tor the general benefit of the Tradesmen of C'aitmits* ; the Comtltittee 
bavf^oi/iilfilied the duties entrusted to It, IS now desirous to lay the result 
of its labofs before this Meeting in the shape of proposed lesohitions, which 
the Mem net 8 consider the best method of accomplishing the desired object. ^ 

Attliough the case 1 liave al^uoed to, may be considered as ttie imm^diatt 
Cause, still the great piogressive cause which has led to this meeting, and which 
Tiuisi, sooner or later, have liad a similar result, is the s\lt£m of indiscriminate 
ap ) almost unlimited credit which has for many years obtained lo the serious 
injury of the lionrst Tradesman ami the manifest disadvaniaire of that portion 
of the public who iiave been in the habit of paying for what Uiey have purclias^d. 

At tlie time when that indiscriminate and almost unlimited credit, of which 
we cornplaiB, fit st obtained, the European population was sm.dl and wealthy; 
Tradesmen mere few and well supported ; ihcir piofiiswere lar^ie ; l^eir bills 
were paid sodner or Uter, with good interest ; /ana if, occasionally, gentlemen in 
the 11. Co.^s Civil or Military Service did, in the course of years, contract 
debts to a larger amount than they were able to pay, they could, when their 
creditors became clamorous, always apply, with success, to their agents, when 
the matter was forthwith adju^tted to the satisfaction of all partijeir. 

But tlie times are sadly altered, Gentlemen, in and out of the Service, have 
still continued to obtain the usual credit, biii they have not their former means. 
— almost all the allowances in the Civil Service have been greatly reduced ^ 
Half Haiia has been introduced into the Army ; Money has become scarce; 
the Affcnis are not now, as formerly, ready to become peace-makers between 
Debtors and Creditors, and the consequence is that Debtors cannot pay as 
they used to do; t!>e Insolvent Court relieves those who apply to it; while 
Credito's l^ve but a rhoire of difficulties : they must quietly lose their moneir 
or adopt legal measures, neither of which steps 'are advisable or agreeable. I 
know no course to recommend but that they join us in esrablishing an Associa^ 
tion for the purpose of protecting om selves from continued losses and UltimtO 
rum. We must suit our terms of business to the limes we live in ; we must 
understand with whom it is safe to deal and endeavour to adopt measures for 
the realizatiofi of the outstandings due to us. 

These outetattdings are not of small amount ; the total of ten establishment^ 
who have handad in memorandums, amount to no less a sum than almiit id 
Inks of Bapees; tliis sum does not include several of the largest establilb- 
in*»nts, amongst which are the three Auction' Houses, and I atn led to 
that the total amount of debts due to the tradesmen of Galenitd," U hot Wsa 
than a crows of rupees, or a miUton of English mbne^. ^ ^ 

I have intelligibly, the origin and nature of Uie pro- 

posed Association ; its objects, will he dietinctly stased inseyeral resoIu*» 
tions, which will be submitted to the consideration of this meeting. .These 
resolutions will nisoftve an dtitline; sufficient to etia&lh ttie doUnmil^Todra# 
ap a code of regnlatiuns, for the fiiturq managnincnt of t^e Asipci^ion., 

I shall delay yen nn tohger than aapgest, that if driier and prop^ 
feeling he makuined; aal'fagva no doibt iWy 'WlU, iri ilidi 
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business in an hour and be able to return to our respective occupations without 
bavinsr occasioned or suffered any inconvenience by our attendance here. With 
this view I bea to suggest, that any Tradesman present, who is desirous to 
make any proposition wiil do so in writing, and hand it to Mr. Iladow, who 
has kindly undertaken tlie office of Honorary Secretary for this occasion — he 
will be called upon to speak in support of his proposition in due course. 

Any person desirous to address the Meeting on the general question of the 
advantage or propriety of our proceeding to establi.sh the proposed Associa- 
tion, agreeably to the Circular Letter and Advertizement, which has appeared in 
all the Calcutta Papers, will have an opportunity of doing so, when the first 
resoi^rftion is proposed, which embraces that subject. 

' I have but one more observation to make ; it has been asked why in oitf circu- 
lar* we have only invited “ TuADEsSkFN^* by which it has been suggested, is 
generally understood Shopkeefters or Retail IDealeis? The Provisional Com- 
mittee who approved and issued that ciicular ^ni not so nn'lerstand the tpini : 
they considereef that all who bought and sold were Tradesmen ; Merchants were 
Tradesmen, vvholes?lV* it is true, but still Tradesmen ; Artists they considered 
also as Tradesmen ; Artists buy materials, add thereto their talent and labor 
and the produce is sold: — thiy considered, in short, as Tradesmen, every man 
connected in auy way with Trade, and thought they were using the most 
comprehensive term, the English language afforded. It was their object to 
do so and it is theiefore 1 am desirous to explain, that we consider all pe*'- 
sons, embraced within tlie fullest acceptation of the term, to be eligible as 
Members of the proposed Association, and to be entitled to speak and \ote at 
this Meeting. 

If there be any other point that requires explanation, I shall be happy to 
afford it to the best of my information, and where that is deficient, the Trades- 
men who form the Provisional Committee will, 1 am sure, assist me. 

The informtlion afforded by the Chairman, being considered sufficiently 
full and clear, he concluded by moving 

Resolution I. — That an Association be forthwith formed to be denominated the 
Calcuita Trade Association, and that its objects be as follovis: — 

Ist. To encourage the adoption of the isystem of ready money payments wliich 
prevails in all other parts of the world, and which enables the Tradesman to sell 
at lower rates Uian those of Calcutta can afford to do from prevalence of tiie 
luinous system of indiscriminate credit wbiob has obtained for many years, to the 
serious injury of the Tradesman and the manifest disadvantage of the p\ibiic, 

2od. To define the terms of credit when credit is allowed, and to prescribe 
measures calculated to ensure payment and guard against future loss where the 
terms of that credit are violated. 


The fallowing is a copy of the Circular. 


Calcutta, 38th June, 1830. 


Ate General Meeting of thg Trademen jof the Taum of Calcutta, held at the Office of 
Messrs, l^burn and Co, on ^turday, the 12th instant, a Comr/Httee of thirteen Members 
tms appointed, to take into their , consideratim, certain propositions for the fm'mation of a 
Society for general hen^t, und to frame therefrom some plan for conning into effect the 
ehjert of these propeeitiont, ' " ’ ^ ^ 

The Committee having to Che best of their ability, performed the duties entrusted to them, 

) invite youg attendance at a> General Meeting to be held at the Exchange Hooms, 
on Mondey niit, the ^hJuly, at the hour of 9 a, m, when the proig^tusand proposi- 
tions vddeh they have prepare toill be submited to the consideration of the Meeting, and, tf 
ofMOSdt the Association mU at once be formed, and hommenee tie operations as speeaily as 

peculiarly desirable thdst the Meeting mm asnvened should M as general as pot; 
leeteblishment U requested to send at leaSt^im Mmbeg, agtd to assist in making it 
huwn that all Tiudgsmen eb^e invited addressed 

(Mt id hd tikeit at 9 aV u. praoiiely*'' 
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^rd. To encourage a friendly communication amongst persona engaged in bu* 
ainess in Calcutta, especially on subjects involving their common interests ; an 
object which appears hitherto to have been neglected. 

The above motion being seconded by Mr. W. H. Twentyman, the Chairman 
asked if any persotis present wished to address themselves to the motion before 
the Meeting, as he should be happy to hear any suggestions or improve menu 
that might he offered, and to be guided entirely by the sense of the Meeting. 

No person appearing to object, the Resolution was put, and cariied un€L-* 
nimously. 

Mr. iiadow then rose, and addressed the Meeting to the following effect 

In rising to propose to you, gentlemen, the second re^ilution, I shall i«ot*de- 
taii^c/U bj many observations as it must be unnecessary for me to mvemy 
sentiments, after the Chairman has so ably and so clearly explained to you 
the immediate objects of the Association. I consider the great object in the 
formation of such an Association will be to make it as general as possible, 
and 1 therefore beg to propose * 

Resolution II. — That it do consist of an unlimited numbei^f Merchants, Trades- 
men, Artists, and others who may be disposed to aid in the accomplisbmeut‘'df 
the objects of this Association. ( 

This Resolution being seconded by Mh Burkinyoung, was carried unani- 
mously. ' 

Mr. John Ilastie said that in order to carry the objects of the Associatioa 
more fully into effect, he should propose » 

Resolution III —.That the affairs of the Association be managed by a Committee 
consisting of a President and thirteen Members including a Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, to be elected annually.-..any five Members to forma quorum. 

This Resolution was seconded by Mr. A. Rogers and carried unanimously* 

Mr, W. F. Gibbon proposed, that the following gentleiUtn be elected to 
form a Committee for the ensuing year: — 

Mr. Gibbon here read a list uhioh was seconded by Mr. A. Pittar, but 
winch was amended at the suggestion of Mr, Paiker and the following Com- 
mittee was appointed : — 

Messrs. S. Smith, C. S. Hadow, R. S. Thomson, W. H. Twentyman, Geo. Jesaop, 
H. McKellar, F.* Burkinyoung, U, Mills, A* Rogers, George Shearwood, John 
Uastie, John McFarlan, Geo. Parbury, and J. P. Parker. 

Mr. R. S. Thoms jn next rose and spoke nearly to the following effect : 
Gentlemen, there is no point more important or that will tend more to increase 
the stability of the Association than a judicious selection of one, who has tlie 
will as well as the ability to preside over your Meetings fer the first season of 
its operation. 1 am aware of the difficulties, under which a man labours who 
has the helm to guide of an infant Society such as the present ; the channels 
of its usefulness ure yet unopened to us; the good to be derived from thus 
uniting yourselves together, cannot be ascertained without putting in practice 
those resolutions which have been submitted for your appioval, and I have-not 
the least doubt but the judgement and discrimination of the gentleman 1 am 
about to propose as your President, connected witii the zeal of a well selected 
Committee, will realize all the objects, .of the association to its. fuBest extent 
and the satisfaction of those who, ixiiy ))ecome its Members. It has been the 
wish of the Committee to confine or limit the objects of the Association within 
such bound as are unlikely to retard its piogress or destroy its permanency. 
That it has heenmiich wanted in Calcutta amongst the Merchants and Trades- 
men must be obvioiis to you all and when the good effects’ of its operation 
begin to be realized you will then wonder at the apathy and unsociabh^ess 
which has supervened and kept you |o long stranger^ t» each other^ejio<ept in 
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name. One would think the utility and prosperity of such Societies, wh lehr 
exi^t every where else, would have lon^ ago acted as a spur to the Citizens 
of i aiciitta not to l)e held up to the world as a solitary exception. Ptiolic 
spirit seems to have been extinct, or if it h.is ever had an existence in tins 
City of Palaces, selfish motives or pi ivate interest have always been at liaiid to 
crush It in the bud. It is true we are but sojourners m a land wiiicti was once 
known to be flowinof with milk and honey, but tliose days are uoiie by, i am 
srny to say, and they mny consider themselves lucky indeed who can gather 
‘sufficMent or the cream of the one or the sweets of the other (to continue 
the figurative expiession) to enable them to leave it with any degree of comfoit 
or independence. It therefore becomes the more necessary to guard a jainst 
losses in trade as nnfeh as possible by a more friendly intercouise 
outseives and to establish a fund for the purpose of carrying tliat K»t(> execu- 
tion, is, what I iiinleistand to be the principaj[ object of the association ; the 
details must be left to a Committee in whose judgement the inembeis can 
place uniimitecU confidence and that the details may be so framed as not to 
clog the infant society with too many purposes to accomplish, I nnist 
stretiuously recommend. For this reason I have declined at present bringing 
to the notice of the meeting my wish for extending its usefulness beyond the 
present re>o!utions; at some futuie period I may press it, when the associa- 
tion may be able to assume a more important aspect and stand on higher 
ground and in a situation which will give it stronger claims ouyour assistance 
and support. 

Mr. Sutftli his with much clearness and perspicuity shewn to you what be- 
nefits may be derived from an association so'formed, which Iras for its object 
the public iiood as well as your own private advaaiage. From Mr. Smith’s 
general kuowb dge of tlie mode of conducting such societies ; the means he 
possesses of obuuninc the best information, and his well known zeal on behalf 
of eveiy thin^ ^e undertakes, 1 consider the duties of Chairman to tins 
association could not liyht on better shoulders, and 1 feel peisuaded his un^ 
^eaiievl application to its best interests will not be wanting to fully realize 
our most sanguine expectations ; I therefore move 


Reitolution V. — That Mr.$«muel Smith be requested to undertake the dutiea of 
President bf the Association. 


% 

This lle’tolution having been seconded by Mr. C. S. Hadow, Hr. Smith 
called upon the Meeting to refiect well before they appointed him to fill the im- 
portant Ofiice of President of the Association and to consider maturely if 
they could not appoint one more fully qualified to fulfil its duties; but the 
meeting appearing to desire his acceptance of ihe ofiice^ tiie lUsolution was 
put by the Mover and cauied uTiammouily, 


' Mr. Smith expressed himself much gratified with this fresh Instance of the 
confidence which the Meeting repose^ ^.in him and pledged hknself not to be 
wanting in .zeal for the cause ; hjst feared that the Tradesmen of Calcutta 
would be disappointed, in thi high expectations which they appeared to 
entertain of him, and if they were so, they ipust not blame hirn^ but themselves, 
us he had cdt fe^ued his deficiencies and solicited them to amend thek nomiiia-^ 
tion. As they however, elected him, he hoped Ihey. wouM afford him 
the aid nj[ the mdefktigable exertions of Mr. Hadow who was one of the first and 

Assdeiatifib and who, ^thouj^iW^Would have 
lOh better ihUti hitns^/ l^ | g[jg^ed to pror*. 

J^plfitioa VI,— Th»t Mr. Ci'$. JUdjw U 4oti« «f 

^rotary io mi ^aspmsjtlea. 
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• Tliis Resolution was seconded by Mr. II. S. Thomson and carried wiza- 
nimously, 

Mr. il. McKellar next moved the following resolution, which was second- 
ed by Mr W. H. Twenty man, and earned unanimously. 

Rf*solution VTI. — That an Assistant Secretary, with such office establishment as 
to the Committee may seem requisite, be aliened to the 'Treasurer uud Secretary, 
from the tunds of the Society, 

Mr. (r'jiorge Jessop begged to propose the next Resolution which was second** 
ed i>y Mr. Cr. Purbury. 

Resuliitiou Vlll — 'I'hat each Individual or Firm becoming a Member^ the* 
As^n.itum do pay iha aum of Fifty Sicca Rupees into th# bauds of the Treasurer, 
as u^oiiHt|i^ni toviards forimiig a lund lor the use of the Society. 

n r. 1 inlay thouglit sujh a lie.solntion was premature bef re the Meeting 
could know what the expences *were likely to be and lie would move as aa 
amendment — s * 

'I'hdt on an estimate of the necessary expences being furnished the Members of that 
Association be called upon to pay thoir equal shares. *• 

Mr. liudovv reminded Mr. Finlay that such would be in opposition to ona 
of the principal onjects of the Association, tiz. the adoption of a system o£^ 
leady money paynieuts. 

'J'lii^ Amendinent was not seconded. 

Some gentlemen appealing to think the subscription should be brought with* 
in liie means of all classesof Tiaders, Mr. VV. 11. Tweniyman proposed 

That instead of a n.xed sum of fifty rupees, the donation upon admittance to the 
Society, the sum be left to the discietion oi the party wishing to become a member. 

This Amendment having been seconded by Mr Jacobs, was. put to the 
vote, but lost by a considerable majoiity. 

Tlie original motion was tiien put and carried. % 

Mr. G. Rarbury said, that as the Meeting had disposed of the last question, 
he would beg to propose the next Resolution, which was seconded by Air. F« 
Palmer, and earned unanimously* 

Resolution IX. — That a Monthly Subscription of Six Sicca Rupees towards the 
afuresaid Funds be levied trom each iMember, to be paid ou preseutatiun of a receipt 
signed by the Treasurer and Secretary. 

Mr. W. II. '/wentyraan proposed the next resolution wliich was to tlie 
following^etfect : 

Resolution X. — I'hat the Meetings of the Committee be held as frequently ts to 
the Members may seem requisite for the welfare of the Asaoeiation. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. J. Jacobs, and earned unanimously. 

Mr. A. Rogers proposed 

Resolution XI. '-"That the Committee be requested to form a Sub C'ommittee* 
consisting of ns many Members as to them may seem adequate, for the purpose ^of 
training a code of Uegulaticns for the government of the Associatiusn; founded upna 
the propositions carried at the present Meeting. 

The above resolution was seconded by Mr. Twentymaq and unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Hadow proposed 

Resolution XII* — That the Commitcee be authorised, upon epplication from nn 
Individual or Am, properly proposed snd seconded, to proceed to ballot for km 
admission to the Association, end that if elected, such party shall be oonsidered a 
member* 

This was Mcmliid hy Mri Joba Hasue and urnmmously carried,; 
Twentyman proposed 
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Resolution XTII.— >That a quarterly General Meeting be bald on tbe firut 
Monday uf January, April, *Juiy and October, when a report of tbe progress of 
the Society, together with a statement of its funds, will be submitted for tbe in* 
formation of the Members. 

Mr. W., Turner seconded this resolution which was ranied vnnnimously. 

Mr. Biirkinyoung said, he had a Hesoluiion to propose without which he 
considered there would be no Association at all, and it was 

, Resolution XIV. — That all parsons present, who desire to become Members of 
this Association do forthwith enter their names as such, in a book provided for the 
purpose, which will remain open at the office of the Secretary for the reception of 
naioe^g ^ the end of the present week, and that no one whose name is not entered 
previous to six o'clock o& tbe evening of Saturday the lOth July, can be 
ted without ballot. e 

The above Resolution was seconded by Mf. Allardice and carried unom- 
mottsfy. 

It was next proposed by Mr. George Parburj^ and seconded by Mr. R. S. 
Thomson—* ^ »» 

He%&\ution XV. — That the thanks of this Meeting be voted to Messrs. Mac* 
Wnzie, Lyall and Co. tor having most obligin gly allowed the Meeting |o be held 
in their rooms— carried unani/neusly* 

It was next moved by Mr. R. S. Thomson and seconded by Mr. Twenty mani 
• Resolution XVl.-.-That Mr. C« S. Hadow is entitled to the thanks of this Meet- 
ing for his kindness in undertaking the duties of Secretary and for tbe great zeal he 
baa eviooed*ia the establishment of the Calcutta Tradi!. AssoctATioN. 

The Chairman having dismissed the Meeting, it t^as proposed by Mr. Dykes, 
seconded by Mr. Rogers and carried unanimously. 

Resolution XVII.— That tbe thanks of this Meeting be given to Mr. Samuel 
Smith for bis able ponduct in the Chair. 

The Chair was taken at half^pmt nine, and the Meeting broke up at 
half past ten, a. M. ^ 


OCHTERLONY MONUMENT, 


tt is willi great relactance and much regret that the Committee sleeted at tbe 
General, Meetiug of Subseribere, for deciding on Flans, and Superietetiding the 
Erection of the Monument to tbe Memory of Major- General Sir 4i^vid Ochter- 
lony, are now constrained to appeal to tbe public. ‘ 

It is generally known, that Messra, Palmer and Co. at tbe request the General 
Meeting, undertook to collect tbe Money subscribed, taking cbargg iby ^be same 
, et the current rate ef Interest. In eoueequence, hdwever, of t^at/^jlrm stopping 
pajmeUi, a great part of the Fend placed in their hands is, of oouriji, isst, and the 
, remainder for an indefinite period* rendered utterly unavaiUble for ^ eompletion 
of the Monument, . . X; 

The Committee having approved of the Estimate submitted by Mr, Parker^ 
a Bond teas entered into with that person, to wUehteoioewf the Mem* 
bhea-of the Committee, signed their names, guaranbeeing to per Estimate^ 

ttbr^peyvEientof Sicea Rupees 30,000, fer tbeereetioe of the ^Ooldseii^, according 
. to apprsved plan— part by Inatalments duvisg the qf^dlbe work, and 

itoiwmsplet^ as else the ^uidaiionoif awdt or con* 

as might, on coaaidecatienv ha deemed^ neceaaaiy^* 

^ ehqidd be ordered in Writ^g by C, K, RobllOii.^ 

)»Qlt to %he CtoPwdttteA » 
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•Tlie snm for which Palmer and Co. credited the Committee, amounted, exclusive 
of Imprest, to Sicca Rupees .37,000. Of this amount Sicca Rupees lo,f)00 have been 
advanced to Mr. Parker, and the remainder of Sicca Rupees 22,000— as already 
stated, IS for the present unfortunnteiv rendered unavailable for the objects in view 
^althou^ii the Subscribers to the Bund are legally accountable to iVir. Parker as 


follows ' Ss. Hs. 

For half the amount of the Orisciiial Estimate, .... 15,000 

Contingent ejtra charges sanctioned hy C. K. Rohisonf E$q. viz» 

— Additional piles and foundation, «... 1,080 • 

—Stone root over door-way and iron gate, 200 

--Fixing and engraving maible slabs, ...... ........ 500 

-Extra stone lu the Capital, ^50 


Total st^l due to Mr. Parker, Sa. Rs. 17,030 


Mr. Parker, who has urtuallv expended about tweniy-two thousand Rupees 
upon the work, has applied for a fuither remilianre to enable him to proceed, and 
the Subscrii»pr& to the Rond with him are tiius, owinc to an uytoreseem misfor- 
tune, placed in a situation of unexpected peisonal responsibility on account of 
an object of Public Interest, *• 

As to th« progress of the work, it may b« proper to state for the information of 
people in the Interior, that the first Tower and Shaft are completed, and the Ca^* 
pitnlis ne.irly fiuisiied, so that the whole, including the upper l ower and Dome* 
can be completed in tvio moiulis time, if funds are available, i'o persons at the 
Presidency, Its appearance now is so grandly developed, that by the most casual 
observer the Ochterlony Monument cannot fail to be immediately recognised iulf 
one of the most conspicuously oruamental features of the Capital^of Jiritish 
India. As such alone, it will be most interesting, putting aside its more sacred 
claims to admiration, as commeinoiating the distinguished and glorious career of 
one whose eminent menis were not only honorable to himself, but to the coun« 
try, which was the cherished scene of bis services and exploiis — that country, to 
the interests of which be was, through life, so entirely devoted. 

Under all these circumstances, the Committee confidently make this appeal to 
the hberslity of the admirers of Sir David Ochterlony, fully assured diat eveu 
those who have already subscribed will assert their continued respect for bia Me- 
mory, by enabling the ('oramittee to proceed actively with the Monument conse- 
crated to his taleuts and his virtues; and that those who, on the former occasion 
were, from absence or other causes, prevented from contiibutmg, will now gladly 
avail themselves of an opportunity to do so, 

CalcuHa, Apnif 1830. 

At the recjoest of the Committee, Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. have kindly 
consented to l^ceive the amount of the several Subscriptions, aud will grant receipts* 

J. BRYANT, Secretary. 


INSOLVENT COURT, WuNB irxa and IBth* 


PALMER AND CO. 

On the former day several of the Assignees of Messrs. Palmer and Co. attended 
the Court, for the purpose of submitting qeruin xjuestions to the Presiding Judge, 
Sir Edward Ryan, who thought it better they should be deferred till the next day# 
in order that the benefit of the learned Chief Jusnce’s opinion might also he obtain* 
ed. On one point, however, viz* ; the pow er of the Assignees to sue debtors of the 
late Firm, Sir £. Ryan was of an affirmative opinion. 

On the IBth Mu on the {lart of the Assignees, applied that powers 

choold be given to than to xeihr to arhitratioa any tjUffereneea which night arise 
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bfttween them and other persons, and he mentioned a case betvreen them and tha 
Bank of Jiengal in illustration. The learned Judges thought the facts stated were 
not siifhcientlj full, and that the Court could not, in consequence comply with the 
Petition of the Assignees. 

Mr, Cteland then presented a Petition from the Assignees, praying that they may 
be permitted to advance such sumniotithlv to Mrs. Anna Speke, in anticipation of a 
dividend, as they may consider proper. Mrs. Speke vras one of a numerous class of 
persons, deeply affected by the late failtire, whose subsistence depended upon the 
interest, which used to be paid monthly, of funds placed with Messrs. Palmer and 
(.'o. Mrs. Speke's affidavit stated that her balance amounted to Sa. Hs. 10,883, 1 !>, 
and that she received Sa. Rs 40 monthly from the Arm, on behalf of Captain Eatwell, 
whose finds were in the fame predicament as her own* 

Sir Charles Grey was aware of the existence of mncb distress among^ suclT*^ per- 
sons, and if the Court could afford them relief, it would be a great relief to the 
Court to do so. But under the act they bad no ^lower to pay one creditor before 
another, and therefore all must wait. He conl^ not decide upon feeling, but 
merely upon the Act, and indeed it would be endless to decide upon such matters. 
In his portfolio, he Ivitl more than one application of peculiar hardship and if 
any crediror felt, or fancied, be was a loser by this arrangement which the As- 
signees proposed, he could apply to the Court on the subject. He felt deeply for 
tlie parties, but found there whs no remedy. 

Mr, Cfe and again applied to the Court, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the Assignees had the power of compromising debts due to the Firm, on which 
some doubts w'era entertained. Many offers of compromise bad been made, some 
of themyet^ beneficial, and if they could not be accepted now, great loss might 
onsiie. 

Sir C. Grey had no doubt on the subject. The Assignees could compromise after 
the bearing, but not without the sanction of the Court or the Creditors. For lum- 
0 elf, he could only say, that if the Assignees assured him, that if without a com- 
promise the whole of a debt would be lost, while by it, a part might be saved, he 
would not hesitate to direct it. And he thought no mischief could arise from 
the delay occasioned by an application to the Court, for if he had been of another 
opinion, he would have fixed. the day for hearing earlier than the 4th January. 
utter which, the Assignees, under certain circumstances, had uudoubtedly the 
power to compromise. The news of such a failure must ere this have flown all 
over India, and all the creditors must have beard of it, and have given instructions 
for the protection of their interests. But intermediately, the Court could act for 
the creditors, and give consent and approbation to n com{>romue before the hear- 
ing. He w'as ready to take ^is reaponsibility on himself, and if a Mmpromise 
were directed by a Court of competent authority, no objection could oe made to 
it as regarded the Assignees. 

Sir Edward Ryan differed from the Chief Justice. He had grekit doubts whe- 
ther the Court could direct a com promise^ before tbe beariug* ]f the.v£Wrt, however, 
took it on itself to do so, the Assignees would he relieved, It ^uld have been 
desirable that the bearing should have - been fixed for an earlier 4ay« but tbe act 
had provided not only that notices should be given to creditors,^ hut that they 
ehould have time to come in in examiiia tbe Rchedulea and object > to them. He 
til erefore thought the time fixed a proper one, and doubted wbethar it could have 
been fixed earlten Alter the hearing the Assignees could do that which they 
sought to do now, and he thought it better at once to put his opinbpili on record. 

Sir Q, Gr^p tboupht if it were a matter of great importance that ' the A ssignees 
abould have immediate power to compromise, that no insuperahy hhjbct existed to 
IrSve a Meeting for the purpose of giving them tbe power ^Hhwith, and so to 
postpone, from time to time, the day or hearing. But he think it of par** 

ambtitit importance, because he should not be afraid to ordei|r<;k'iMkpromiBe, which 
at^jjw^ yould only be construed into an Orror of judgement,' ||f regarded tbe con- 
mrol^Pn^of B highly remedial pet. If a competent Court the compromise, 

tto/e^gnees would not be afibeted, thewgk the paity mi^kt perhept 

0} iipan hy the creditors of Palnm md Co* would not hufw 
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b<lan started bat for wbat Sir Edward Ryan bad said, and because be tbou^ht 
it fair to all parties, to know how they would stand relatively. But if com promise^ 
were fairly and bona fide made, be thought no creditor would venture to disturb 
them. 

Mr. Yountr enquired whether, when any particular case should be submitted, it 
would be necessary to oifer evidence that the compromise would be beneficial, or 
would the opinion of the Assignees be sufficient. 

Sit C. Grey could not say that the opinion of the Assignees would be sufficient, 
for if this were to he the sole guide of the Coart, full powers to compron^ise might 
as well be given at once to the Assignees. He did not wish to look ini© the private 
affairs of parties more than was necessary, but so much must be shewn as would 
prove a comproncHse to be beneficial. ^ ^ • 

Young observed that but for this, a particular petition would have been then 
brought forf^ard. 

Tke llonitle J. E. Elliott enquire^ whether the names, situations, position, age and 
affairs of parties, as far as it was necessary to detail them for such a purpose, might 
not be brought forward in writinf, and thus publicity be avoided. • 

Sir C. Greift feared not, nor coaid they be detailed in Cl^ambers, for that Court 
was an open Court, and its proceedings ought to be befofe the public, for the 
satisfaction of the creditors, any of whom, if he pleased, might come forward^, 
and oppose the direction which the Assignees might pray the Court to givoi. 


SUPREME COURT,— June 28, 1830,. 


SifAMT.AL MiTTER, USTSltl RAOnAMOIlOK DuTT AND ANOTHER. 

Mr, r/eh»nti had moved for a rule to shew cause why Mr. Belli, Collector oP 
Hoogley, should not pay into the hands of the Shenffi, the surplus in his bands on 
the sale of some lands of one of the defendants. 

The Chief Justice stated, that the motion was of some importance, and wish- 
ed the Advocate General to attend to it. The application was for an order nisi 
on Mr. Belli, Collector of Hoogley, to pay over money in his hands surplus after 
sale of lands. Mr. Cleland moves on an affidavit, and the Sbetifif in his returia. 
states, that Mr. Belli has informed him that he does bold the money, but that 
he holds it under €n order of the Zillab Court of Hoogley. 

1 have t# consider whether we should issue this order nisi. 

First, it has been ascertained, that it has been the usual course to iesue these or- 
ders nisi on the Collector, 

Bull am not inclined to be guided by precedent in these cases. There is • great 
deal in the tem|^of the times. Wbat might be done at another time, might not be 
done 80 now/Bf danger 1 mean merely the danger of opposition. We have ta 
consider whether we have Jurisdiction. The Charter gives authority to the She- 
riff to take debts, and provides that after notice the party cannot diacbarge himself 
by any payment, except under an order of the Court. It is quite clear &erefore in 
an ordinary eaae. But the Collector being a revenue officer, we have the difficulty 
of being obliged to say, whether this comes within the part of the 21 Geo. 3, which 
prohibits us intermeddling with Revenue matters. 

Xf it does there might be considerable hardness as to the suitors of this Court. 

On the other . hand by collusion the pgrtv might seise all the surplus in the bands 
of the Collector, .^utthia could notfffeM the Revenue, but other .parties suing 
in other Courfn might be put to comb tjthts Court,' 

But 1 should bn inclined to think that this money might no t be within the clause 
of the 21 Geo. 3« am not confident, 1 should say it ia a debt within the pro- , 
visions of the Charte;t«^and not prphibited by the 21 ffieo. 3. 1 should consider 
that an anUon foc MAij lufd wd leceirad ifodM 1 don’t give a decided 

optnionv 
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But if tliis notion would not some other proress would renoli it'—Bome* 
thin^ like the proceedings ouari extent. We might direct the Sheriff to eummoa 
a Jury, and the Collector would have ro account. 

We have aecondlv to consider whether what the Collector has stated would take 
away our jurisdiction that is, that he holds it under tlie order of a IVnvirttial 
Court. I am aware of a recent deciaioii. Hut a Collector is not nii oflicer of that 
Court. One does not know what order could have been made. We have no parties 
t'araes, nor any mode of arriving at the facts. We should have all this iiom the 
o^cer of the C ourt. 

I should incline to the right to proceed for this debt. 

I am*fnclined againstft on other grounds. The only way in which I could en- 
force it would be by attachment. And in the present circumstances, L would not 
wish to make an order which I might notenforce and expose the pouerof this 
Court. If an action be brought, the Collector must plead. He runs the risk of 
having to pay the sum twice over. ^ 

Sir E. Uvuii , — I am of opinion that this does not come within the clati.Re of the 
Charier (reads part).**Mr. Clelaiid auplies under the Charter. The doubt is, 
whether the grounds make it out a debt, h'list, the affidavit calls it a surplus at 
credit of the defendant. The Sheriff's return seta out the i'ollector's ietftr in 
which the latter i^ays, he holds it under the order of the Zillah Court of Hoogley. 
It does not appear that there is in the hands of the Collector a clear debt. The 
order cannot be made. 

The Chief Justice alluded to notice served on the Zillah Court of Hoogley, 
There conui not he a <iebt in their hands, it could not he so in ours. The JShe* 
riff ought to abstain from giving notice to a Judge of Court. As long us it is 
in the hands of a Judge of Court it cannot be considered as a debt* 1 cannot 
conceive that it was the object of the legislatuie that the Collector should be eu« 
titled to hold a surplus arising after the payment of the Revenue. 

The Advocate Ceneral stated, that if application were made in the proper quarter 
there would be no difficulty, but every facility afforded. ' 


Our readers will find under our Supreme Court head, a report of the proceed- 
ings on a rule nisi, whicO we consider very important, as exlnbiting tiie effect 
which the hnmiliaiion of honest Judges for the fearless and conscientious dis- 
charge of their duty is likely to have upon the admiinstratic^ of justice in the 
only Courts to winch his Majesty’s subjects in India cun look for frotectioa 
against the oppressions of the Company’s uovernroents ortlieir servants. Here 
is a case, the justice uf which is obvious and the law of which as explained by 
the Chief Justice himself, appears clear as the sun at noon day, to every man of 
plain understanding. The learned Jodtre admits, that ithashegnthe usual 
course to issue these orders nisi on the Collector: but declares ^^4;hat he is not 
inclined to be guided bv precedent in these cases.^’ There is^’^fays his Lord- 
ship ** a grent deal in the temper of the timesJ* There is indeedt «»nd it is a me- 
lancholy truth, that that temper is decidedly such, as to justify even more than 
that caution evinced on d^is ^occasion. 

The jurisdiction of the Court in this case has never been dgnitiedi' and there is 
snerely a shadow of a shade of a doubt, whether in contradiction to invariable 
flractme, the ingenuity of a Company’s advocate might not ratfe a pretext if so 
instructed, that Udid possibly oome within the clause, witick prohibits the 
Court from intermeddling with revenue. The learned Chief however, seems 
cieai'tn his own mind, that it does not come within the piohibition, and how it 
0ouid ever be imagined that it did, surpasses our compre^lHSrHfioR. It is admit*^ 
tsA, that when a man has paid his taxes in regular course, ike State cannot seize 
I* (be caf« R9t i^reciurfiilteUwia lav a»4 Jusiiat. 
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»nd common sense, ^ith the surplus of the proceeds of property seized and sold to 
tatisfy the State dem <nd ? Can there be any doubt that whatever remains over 
and above that demand, i's no^ the property of the State; in any way or under 
any designation ? Hy what intrenious huric then, could it be pretended, that this 
surplus revenue ? It is as much the private pro.>erty of the individual as 
any thmir that evf r belonged to him. What then is the obstacle ? Clearly 
the temper of the times.'* “ I would not wish,** says the learned Chief, “ to 
make an order which I naiglit not enforce and thus expose the power of the 
Court,** for m this instance, it could only be enforced by an attachment 
which a Governor with Sir John Malcolm*s views, would no doubt have 
resisted. # ^ • 

Sir r.dwgrd Ryan drew a distinction which we own is far too subtle for our 
comprehension. He was not satisfied that the debt had been sufficiently made 
out, for the affidavit called the afhount in the Collector’s hands ‘‘ a surplus at 
credit of tlie defendant’* ! In *(aw we of course infer, that the distinction is 
plain and palpable : but it seems difficuilt to reconciiye it to Common sense^ 
Supposmir, however, this obstacle not to have intervened* it does not appeafy 
that his Lordship tiad any doubt of the jurisdicton or the practice, and the Ad- 
vocate General declared, tnat so far from any opposition being likely to be of- 
feied,if application to the proper quarter were made, every facility would be 
affordefl. V^'e may consider therefore, that as to the jurisdiction and the prac- 
tice, there was no doubt ; and yet even in such a case, the Court fears to exer-^ 
cise its authority ! w- 

Still we. repeat, that the caution of the learned Chief Justice, is more than 
justified by the result of the recent collision of the Bombay Court and Govern- 
ment? Is not the very case to which we have referred then, an instructive 
commentary upon the text of the Elephantine epistle writer, and of the unbias- 
sed Lord Melville, as to the independence of Judges. We say unbiassed, for 
ll\< Lordship’s pension from the Company of £-2000 per annum, granted to 
him cm account of the distinguished services of his celebrated father, actually 
ceased six years ago ! these authoriiies have laid down a new doctrine for judi- 
cial conduct, and it is held and almost in so many words proclaimed by them 
that henceforth, law and justice are to be of no avail in any case where any Go- 
vernor shall deem or allege, that they may be opposed to considerations of ex- 
pediency, that thf object of protecting the subject against the oppressions of 
the Conij^ny’s servants, is no longer one which comes within the scope of the 
Court’s power ; and while such doctrines are held and enforced by the degra- 
dation of those judires who dare to disregard them, we see no good that can re- 
sult from any Judge’s becoming a martyr in the cause of right. In every case 
jn which it can be supposed, that the Company’s Governments may feel an in- 
terest, a prudent .fudge would now do well to consult their wishesand refuse ta 
beat such cases, much lesi issue out processes in contradiction to tiiem ; and 
who will venture to castblame upon him for such conduct ? Any other course 
would be equally useless to himself and to the public in the present temper 
of the tunes,” which we repeat, is in so far as the expression applies to the 
views of Ministry, utterly hostile to judicial independence. — Hurkaru. 

The proceedings in the Supreme ^oi4rt on the 26th ultimo, in the case of 
Shamlal Mitteroerttts Kadhamohun and another, are worthy of notice. It ap^ 

S ears that some lands belonging io one of the defendants have been sold 
y Mr. Bsllz, the Collector of Hoogley, for arrears of revenue ; and that he 
retains the surplus pioceeds under an order of the Zillih Court ; the object of 
the motion in the ^pfeme Court was for a rule to show cause why the Col- 
hetor should not iurplue into the hands of the Bbenffi It is 
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Stated to have been the usual course hitherto to issue such orders on th# 
Collector; “but,” says the learned Chief Justice, “lam not inclined to 
be guided by precedent in these cases. TAerc is a great deal in the temper of 
the. times. What might he done at another time, might not be done so now. By 
danger 1 mean merely the dat ger of opposition. W'e have to consider whe- 
tlierwe have jurisdiction.” Tnere is here a very proper desire expressed 
to avoid exceeding the legitimate jurisdiction of the Court ; and on the other 
band, the Advocate General states that “ in the pioper quarter” eveiy faci* 
lity would be afforded to execute its process ; but from the language vrhieh is 
reported to have fallen from the Chief Justice, we should infer that recent 
event8»had excited in l^s mind an apprehension of causeless and captious op- 
position. The temper of the times with regard to the King’s Courts inlittiia, 
is not what it once was. Once they were regarded as checks on ftie Compa- 
ny's Courts and Governments, as constituting, a power to which governors 
and governed were alike amenable. Now there is an evident disjiosition in 
Ministers, which Governors have not been slow to discover and act upon, 
to abridge their juried iction, to lessen their influence, and to degrade their 
character, by denying their independence and making a temporary expedien- 
cy and the pleasure of the local rulers, not the provisions of their Clianers, 
the standard of their duties and powers.' The mutual jealousy of the King’s 
and Company’s Courts is natural, and it is to be regretted that the ex- 
pensiveness of the former, the corruption of the latter, and the delays of 
both, afford such strong grounds of objection to them, on the part of the 
communAy, whose only object is to obtain prompt, cl^eap, and effectual 
justice. This, it is to be feared, is equally unattainable in most case^, 
from either the one or the oth^ ; but so long as the independence of the King’s 
Courts was recognized, maintained, and enforced, they possessed a quality 
which, with all their faults, rendered them valuable barriers against the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power. The public now can have little confidence 
in that protection which they formerly sought from them. In the present in- 
stance the Chief Justice on a view of the whole case concludes that the Court 
possesses the right to issue an order on the Collector for the surplus funds ia 
nis hands belonging to the defendant, after the arrears of revenue have been 
paid ; but he hesitates to issue such an order, because the only way he could 
enforce it would be by attachment, and, until assured by tl^ Advocate Gen- 
eral, he seems not to haveJtnown whether such a process would be respected. 
Is it right and proper that the King’s Court should have one e/k directed 
to its Charter, to discover what it ought to do, and the other eye to the Or- 
gan of the Local Government, to ascertain what it will be permitted to do and 
supported in doing ? Is not the Court entitled to assume as a matter of course 
that It will be aided and upheld in the execuiion of its processes in all matters 
to which, after hearing argument, and after due deliberation, it CQ|»siders its ju- 
risdiction to extend ? Yet, if we may judge from these proceedings, the con- 
trary is the unfot'iunate position (a stronger term would more bnfft the occasi- 
on) in which recent events and decisions appear to have placed the Court. But 
it is not thus that the public will be satisfied that justice is fiiitfifiilly admi- 
nistered between man and man ; and it remains yet for the Ii^ian Govern- 
jD^ots to discoler in shaking the confidence of the people in the impartial 
It^nistration of justice, they are adopting the most ineasuxes to- 

Myim the stability of tbsir own power*-^ India 
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Attlie misetinif of the Sd Julr, Mr. White, Aaiistant Sargeon, Bonbaf Servioo 
—and Dr. O. M’Lreod, Aa<iietaut Surgeon, Bengal Service, were elected Memhere 
•^aod Dr. La Foutone, of Puns, waa elected a Corresponding Member. Mr. Sprv'a 
case of Lithotomy, Mr. Chartres* paper on CeHca Pictonum, Mr. Raleigh’s ease o£* 
MedulUrv Sarcoma, and Mr. Twiniog’a account of experiments with the Bengal 
Extract of Hyosciamua, were then read and diaeoaatd by the meeting. 

Mr. Spry's case was that of an Indo- Briton boy. The deration wae pnfonii* 
ed a^cceasfully — the patient being discharged well on the Slat day efterwarda. 

Colica Pidtonum — or that form of CoUc called painters’ or while lead, origina* 
ting from the presence of that min|ral in the ayatem, is a disease that does not of« 
ten fall within the range of the common routine of Indian practice. The circum- 
atanoea attending the oases detailed by Dr. Chartres, rendered the nature of tfa#, 
complaint, until a fuller develupement'of the symptoms, rather obloure* It was 
reported to him on bis arrival at the station, after a short absence, that two Sowsvs 
of Cavalry, who had been bis patients for a wholly different eomplaint a few months 
before, vrere suffering from pain in the bowels, atteuded with obstinate eimstifia* 
tion. At this time no particular symptoms presented themaeWes differing from 
those of a common attack of Colic. They obtained no relief, however, from the 
usual remedies, and it was not till two or three days after Dr. Chartres saw tbsm* 
that the disease assumed an unequiToeal form. The symptoms that now supor* 
veiled, were, cutting pain at the pit of the stomach, extending laterally^d to the 
unbilicu8'-»snd which was decidedly increased on pressure — great weakness and 
pain in the extremities— aud a peculiar expression of eountenanoe indicating an- 
xiety and distress. The tongue was perfectly clean and moist— there was no thirst 
— the akin was cool — the pulse not at ail affected — occasional nausea with wretch- 
ing, and bowels obstinately bound. Suspecting, at length, from the nature of the 
symptoms, that these were occasioned by some preparation of lead or other poison 
—•the men were questioned minutely whether they bad received any medicine, or 
taken any thing else peculiar during Dr. Chartres’ absence. Tliey then oonfessed 
that they had applied to a Fakeer, who bad given them some white powdere. 
This person was sought after, and being found) very readily answered that he had 
prescribed, as he had often done before in other cases— a nostrum composed ,pnn« 
cipally of litharge. The quantity of this dri^g swallowed within two or three days 
was enormous, bei^g about an ounce to each individual. The treatment which 
appears to l^ve been of a very active and judicious consisted in the steady 
exhibition of strong purgatives— with occasional opiates as indicatsd by circum*, 
stances. Vary decided relief was produced by bleeding. 

Mr. Raleigh’s case was peculiarly interea^ng, asaffo,*ding an instance of recovei^ 
from that formidable disease Lockjaw.' The ^subject was a J^fative boy of thirteen 
•—the son of a Bmbman — who came from hii viUage in the country to'Oalcutta foff 
advice. Ou onquiry* >t appeared that the boy had enjoyed perfect haalth until 
his tenth year, when he became blind of the right eye. In process of time th# 
organ enlarged, protruded beyond its natural limits— and continued to increase 
slowlv inaiae, anhough with hut litffe pahi. Borne three menths, howwrer/Wora 
admission, the growth had been rapid, aocbmpiniied with excrUciathig pain of 
bead, face and hanh-jwHb loss of appetite ahd generally deoliaingli^Ub. On ptm* 
senting bimself to Mr. B. the boy appeared cdniiderablv emcidhiihaiid m)fffen4 
muih pain of tbe right half of the face^r and dorsafapiiie. |}o^»sfared deeraw 
Co moving his bead^— and OoafsWtly^^cVied' and moanod; hi* pulse was small, 
soft, end father qutde. '^ba spine 'was v/dllobapsd, and tbarg wtti no Iddioation of 
idseeral disease. 

The fungous disease appeared in the form of a tmueur daedpiiig ffom the orbit— 
ef considerable dimansiuns; and dmyti%beh)re It the pdiptbnn, detaohiagtbecoo^ 
jouetioe from • their it Jnloa eorsniig for «be erbolo 

tuass. Tbs tumour dssooudsd down tbo oboak aa> tll0o4^ 
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jioso, nnd was of a loD|r spheroidal shape, not unlike the larger half of a pear. Alid 
its lower and anterior part, its surface was puckered, and in its centre was indis* 
tinctlT defined the cornea in a staphylomatous state, forming a dark, rough, irregu* 
lar spot. At its upper part, the external tumour was about tho size of a turkey’s 
egg, and of a bright red purply hue. On being touched, it felt solid and doughy, 
and on its outside minute vessels were very conspicuous. On introducing the 
finger beneath the orbicar ridge, the cavity of the orbit was found >to be completely 
filled with a hard mass adapting itself to the former. As nothing but the removal 
*of this sarcomatous fungus offered a chance of respite from misery and speedy deaths 
Mr. Raleigh determined upon the operation. 

It was performed accordingly in the usual war, on the 10th of October last-- the 
tuiAouFVeing excised %f far back as possible from its connection with the optic 
nerve, by means of a pair ot curved scissors — the cavity being with some troGble 
cleared of its contents as far down at the optic foramen. The hoemorrs^e was com- 
paratively alight. The patient, on the lltb, had a quiet night. On the 12tb, he 
also rested well, but complained of aoreneas of tna orbit and side of the face-> pulse 
soft but rather qcick. From this date to the 19th October— matters continued 
going on as well as co^ be expected. During tne night of the 19th, however, he 
suffered much pain in the back part of hia head and down the apine— with atififness 
of the muscles of the jaw — incapacity of opening the mouth beyond half its exten- 
aien. The muscles of the right side of the neck and trunk were frequently seized 
with spasm, and he could not bear the slightest motion of the head, which he kept 
nearly in contact with the elevated ehoulder, pulse quick and amall— and rouute- 
nance anxious. In the evening, the jaws were completely locked, aud the mastica- 
tory muscles, with those of tbe back and side of the neck, felt rigid and tense, and 
there wer^ frequent severe spasms of the muscles of the right half of the neck and 
trunk. A blister was applied over the head and along the whole length of the 
spine— and a combination of belladonna, camphor, and quinine ordered every three 
hours* 

On the SOth, he passed a restless night — but the jaws were not so firmly clench- 
ed as the previous day — admmitting of being opened suflioiently to admit a com- 
mon black lead pencil to enter between the teeth. The spasms, too, were less 
frequent, aud the interior of the orbit looked well— pulse Bmall->sOft - and rather 
quick. The surface of the rigid muscles was smeared with opium, a fresh blister 
was applied over the bead and spina— and the belladonna, Ac. continued— on the 
91st, he was considerably improved— the countenance was less anxious— the spasms 
were less severe and not so frequent— medicines and applications continued. On 
the 93d, we find reported that there were no spasms through t^ night. The mus- 
cles of the right aide of the fsco^ipneBred somewhat paralysed— but the jaws were 
.sufficiently separable to allow of the thumb being passed into the moufh. On the 
97th, he is reported ae ]^radu^ly improving from the last date— atill continuing the 
aame remedies, along with others that we have not mentioned. By the 15th of 
November, be had regained very good health, the natural action of the muscles be- 
ing nearly restored, and the orbit looking well. He war now allowed to proceed 
to bis home, under promise of returning at the expiration of three months, or esrliesr, 
in case of bad symptoma coming onj— but he was not afterwards heard of, from which 
it may be ioferred that be ia doing well. ^ 

The appearance of the Extrsot of Hyofoiemiis, prepared at the H. C. Garden at 
Mussorie Tibbe, Mr. 'Fwinwf etetea, in hia report of experiments with it, oorret- 
ponds with that of the beet prepsrsd vegetable extracts. The consistence is very 
Uniterm, the oqilcttr a deep opaque green, inclining to black* the smell peculiar, and 
am quite leseiiibUng that of the beet Enropean Extract of Myoceiamus. The Ex* 
tsiii was tried in fifry-seven. cases, with sufficieotlv marked beneficiel effect ae a 
ipo^r of pain and irritability, and ae a hypnotic- 'The dose generally was eight 
gram, ^e medicine in that proportion bad no effect on the pulse, but oecaei* 
A deaeof twelve graum* in aeveraUbeUnoes, produced 
doeekt||lhli Of the pelse, and eometimes m heavy pain in the back of the head, 

ssfess— s'SiS:"'’ “ *“■ - — 
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At moeting of the Committee held en Thursday*, the 19th August, the 
President, Sir Edward Ryan, in the Cheir—a report of the progress of the Bor* 
ing in the Fort, was presented by Messrs. Strong and Ross, which being rend, 
it was Kesolved^that a Suh>Committee of the following gentlemen be appointed 
to investigate and renort upon the Boring now going on in Fort William, and that 
tber meet there at three o’clock p.m. on Tuesday next— m. Mr. James Frinsejp 
_gr. Kyd —Mr. Hurry— Mr. Calder^and Captain Forbfin. ^ 

A seriesepf slalogmitic ba^ls, with some animal remains, were presented by Mr. 

Swinton, on the part of Mr. Scott — with a short notice of the same. These ata- 
lagmitic balls were found in the ^vaintbe Cossyah hills already alludeu to 9t 
a former Meeting, » ^ 

A letter was read from the Secretary, stating his inabili^, from*tbe pretsuro bf 
public business, to attend to the duties of the office, and bbgging to be allowed 
to resign. This request was acceded tOt and the thanks of the Meeting' waio 
voted to Mr. Ross, for his past conduct in the ofilue of Secretary. It was then 
moved and unanimously carried, that, Mr. JamesTrinaep be requested to accept 
the office for the future. Mr. Prinsep being present — expressed his acceptance 
of the same. 

Mr. Hardie’s paper, forming a supplement to bis Sketch of the Geology of 
Central India, was then read. In a practical point of view, the Author deems it 
convenient, in the hrst place, to separate the older rocks of Central India into three 
distinct classes— VIZ.— the granite series— the micaceous scbtst series, and the 
argillaceous schist series—** Tho* it must be confessed that the rocks of this dia* 
trict are frequently associated together in such a manner as to set ail rules of 
classification at defiance, still when we view the subject on an extended scale, 
we shall not fail to observe distinct indications of the three successive series above 
enumerated.” Into the details of the super-position of these, sod the varieties 
included in them, we cannot enter. Under one or other of the above three beads, 
however, he arranges all of the more important of the primordial rocks of Central 
India. The three series repose on each other, in the order enumerated, though^ 
iu as far as the individual members of such series are concerned, there does not 
appear to be any very uniform or regular order of super.position. 

** The ahseooe oMieposits of rccicsait and gypauM, throughout extensive simd* 
atone tra^s of Central India, is a fact which ought not to be lost sight of. I 
have not heard even of a single specimen of selenite having been met with lit 
this portion of the country, and the saline efflorescences which are frequently* 
observed at the surface of the soil, together with the great bedeof alluvium, whioli 
are found to be impregnated with chloridq of sodium, and from which' salt is 
maDufaotared for domestic .use, afford hut v4ry doubthyil evidence on this head. 
Deposits of rock salt, we are aware, occar to the north -west of Aj mere, &e. sniff 
the saline soils above alluded to, do jiot seem to be confided to tracts where the 
sandstones under consideration are^ observed, but appears to be most extensiva* 
ly distributed fibroughout Hindostan, without reference either to the sub-jaoent or 
neighbouring strata. Such soils might have bean transported frtmn a distance.*^ 

*^ln constraeting a Geologieal Map of this portion of India, it would reqairs 
microscopic minuteness to stark oat the different belts of rook as tWy saocsod saels 
ether, and if iHigleoting these minutqd^ dir^sioos, we were to lay mmwi any parti* 
cular portion af oountiy, as s fiennatHiA c/pitniletorof gneiM for ejcsmpie, w« should, 
in the great majority of , instances, co^vi^ so inoorreot Ides off it# geology, la 
almost every oast^ these rocks are aesoelated with soms or with aU the formatioas 
included in the grsntls series; and for practical purposes, it will merely beae* 
eessary to arrange the differont rocks elasses as above, and to appropriate 
each class a partidddf by wdlioli It ussy be dts^ddmeiske^*" The author per* 
tioularises the geological compoaition of the diffofowt^ iengss of hiUs«^iate Abe 
detaUi of whioh want 9f ipaoe preoUdes our foUowiAg bi«* The tract betirettt Jey* 
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pore and Bburtpore is tliua generally described. ** In travelling from Jaypln 
to Hhuratpore direct, the route lies over a level platform, covered, to a great 
depth, in the first instance, by a sandy and afterwards by a ealcarious soil. Tm* 
mediately to the north of (and occasionally traversing) the line of march, occur 
numerous hill rangea and groups, in which quartz rocks, variously modified, are 
exceedingly abundant. These are arranged in nearly vertical strata, which in the 
neighbourhood of Jaypur, bear to the £. of N. though in this last respect, there 
does not appear to be any uniformity, ea the strata are also occasionally seen bear* 
ing to the W. of N, and other ratermediate points between N. 'W. and N, 
£. The btlU of this quartz rock formation are generally ridge-shaped, their sum- 
mits exhibiting a sharp spine, either denticulated or even and uniform in iis out- 
line*, aiflhthey may be dr.stiuguished almost at any distance, by the singular and 
nnwraihered aspect of their derlivities.** Speaking very generally, the AutLor 
States that we mav say the bearing of the strata of Central India is nflrtherly and 
aoutiierlv. In some parts of Central India, Mr. ^ardie appears disposed to con- 
clude, that violent convulsions of nature roust have occurred posterior to the for- 
mation of the iiew^red sandstones, as these rocks afe inferior to the overlying traps 
f>f their neighbourhood^ eOf all the formations in the area alluded to, quartz rocks 
appear to he the most metalliferous. Iron is abundant in almost all the varieties^ 
and id frequently associated with manganese. Lead is also said to occur at the 
village of Saror, in Mei war— copper has not yet been found in any great abundance 
in Central India — and silver, though the Natives mention that it was formerly 
mined to great advantage in Meiwar, has only been found associated in very 
small quantities, with the galenas of Ajmere. In a statistical point of view, tha 
marbles of^ course are .the most important of the rock formations of (his district. 
These, generally speaking, are coarse granular, hut slabs of a very iinc texture 
mnd pure alabaster white, are also quarried in some situations. There are various 
geological facts and interesting speculations founded upon them in Mr* Hardie'a 
paper, which our circumscribed limits prevent our submitting lo out readers.^ 
Covt, Cat* 
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At a special Meeting of the Agi'ieultural and Horticultural 9bcieiy of India held 
vritbin the Town Hall on Monday afternoon the 23d August* 

Sir Edward Ryan, President ia the Chair. ^ 

The following Gentlemen were proposed and duly elected Members of the So- 
ciety, viz. 

The Lord Biabop of Calcutta j Captain Parlby, Bengal Artillery ; Baboo Ram 
Hutten Modkerjee ; Major Taylor of Engineers ; Captain Alves of Bopaul ; Cap- 
tain Wilkmaon, 6th Light Cavalry ; Captain Winfield, Bopaul ; ^ohn Gilmore, 
Esq. Calcutta 3 Wm. F. Fergussoa, £l^., Caloutta i and William Dampier, Eaq. 
Commissioner of Suhderl^ns. 

Bead two letters from Captain penny of Dinapore, dated 30tb July and ITth 
A uguht, informing the Society that the Dinapore Agricultural and Korficuhural 
hrMiich hiid duly ootiatituted itselt, and elected its odice beaters-^that it hadfram- 
#da set iti rules for its future guidauca. Of which a copy was inohliOdv and that the 
hrerers of the Society had been choaep for the folio wing^yaar« 

^ Lieut. Col. Sale, C.B. H. M. iSth Regiment, President. 

\'^ldd}or J. Thomson, Treasurer and Capt* Wm* Penny, Secretary.' 

• bie]ftkdri;-*nRevd. W.A, Ruspini ; Wm^ Lambert, Eaq. Ca^italn C. Marshall* 
Native Infantry 4 Captf^ Sag^ Depactnieir:taf pnbUc worka; Lieut. 
t3j«h Light, Jufantry } .Captain S^eel, D. j. A* Genaral; Captain 
C^dnink* Ji. M* Light Infantry ; T. Wbnddbtki liS^* Ciaii Saftiaei Liaut* 
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P. Brooke, 68tli Regiment Native Infantry ; Lieut. Borrodaile, 68th Regiment 
Native Infantry : Lieutenant Shakeapear, II. M. I3tb Regiment, Light Infantry ; 
Lieutenant S. P. Wade, [L M. 13th Regiment, Light Infantry ; Lieutenant Bark- 
bouse, 68ih Regiment Native Infantry ; S. Harrington, Esc^. Civil Service ; Major 
Dennie, C. B. 11. M. 13th Light Infantry ; Lieut. Col. Walker ; Sir Charlee Doyly, 
Baronet; S. B. Elliott, Eaq. Civil Service; H. Douglas, Esq. Civil Service; 
Captain Jeremie; Captain Wynne ; J. B. Bisroe, Esq. Civil Service ; W, St* 
Quintm Quintiii, Esq. Civil Service ; G. Udny, Esq. Civil Service; Wm. Spence^ 
Esq. and Jneutenant L. Rosa. • 

The Society expressed the most lively satisfaction at Captain Penny’s comma- 
nications, and the above Gentlemen were enrolled Members of tb^ Agricu^ral^and 
Horticultural Society of India, in terma of the previ^s correspondenoe vritbi 
Captain Sage. 

This Meeting being a special ene to receive the report of the Agricultural Comw 
mittee on the subject of an experimental farm, to be recommended to Government 
in terms of Mr. Officiating Secretary Macnaghten’s letter to tlie^ Society of tb* 
18th May last. 

Read a report presented by the Secretary of the Agricnllural Committee, re- 
commending for this purpose a portion of tbe lan^s of Akrab or old Powder Mill#, 
8 miles below Calcutta, which had been offered to tbe Society by Mr. Myers, at 
Ra. 3*8 per biggab ; and also an eatimSte of tbe probable expence of inaatuting 
end carrying on such an establishment. 

Resolved that the Report and estimates be approved of, and thfb a letter b* 
addressed to Government in terms of this resolution. 

Read a letter from George A. Prinsep, Keq. forwarding a parcel of Cuba and 
Guatamala Indigo Seed ; the thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Priusep, 
and tbe Secretary was requested to distribute the seed to such Members as 
applied for it. 

Head a letter from Messrs. Smithson and Holdswortb, forwarding samples of 
Bowed and Demerara Cotton and also some of the seed. 

The thanks of the hleeting were voted to these gentlemen, and it was resolved 
to retain the seed for experiment by the Society. 

Read a letter from Mr. Officiating Secretary Macnaghten intimating that a 
further supply of^l'enaaereem Cotton seed had been received by GovernmeAt 
and plactd at the disposal of the Society. 

Read letters from Mr. Sheppard, of Liverpool, intimating the dispatch of tbe 
Sociotv *B indent of garden seeds on the ship Calcutta, and a further supply of 
grafted fruit trees, on tbe Frances Anne, 

Tbe Secretary Informed the Meeting that tbe seeds had been received from the 
ship apparently in good order, but that he bad not yet been able to procure daliva- 
ry of all the boxes of fruit trees by the Frances Anne, 

Resolved that tbe seeds and fruit trees be placed at the diapoaat of tbe Gar- 
den Committee in terms of previous resolutions. 

Reslll e letter from Mr. Newman of the Royal Botanical Garden of tbe Mauritiua 
expressing a wisb to open a correspondence with this Society. 

Resolved, that tbe Secretary b|^ req#ested to write to Mr. Kewman, exprea* 
aing tbe satisfaction of this Society rf ^le proposal, and endeavour to aaoertaia 
in what manner tbe two InatUutiooe can beat asiipt aach other. / 

Read a Utter from Mr. Neave, of Sbeergbatty, dated l7tb July last, pointing 
out that district as Tltnr farorabla for tbe cultivation of foreign Fruit trees, and 
offering to bestow bis ^raonal attention on gny imported or other trees, with 
which tbs Society' migbtbe pleVsed to supply hi^v/ Also applying for s smOll 
portion of ibo fora^uCit^ton Saadi lo ba ouIUtsim Uiftdai hta owg inspaotioa^ 
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The Secretary vras requested to send Mr. Neave a suppiv of the Cotton Seed 
and the matter of the supplying Mr. Neare^with imported Fruit trees eras referred 
to the Garden Committee. 

Head a paper by Rajah Kaleekrishen Bahaddoor on the Cultiyation of Sugar 
and Silk. 

These were referred to the Agricultural Committee, and the thanks of the Meet* 
ing were roted to the Rajah.— /lurk. 


At the meeting held within the Town Hall, on the 8th Septemher. the Presi* 
dent, SiSiiji^dward Ryan, in the chair. — Mr. Boyd, of Kishuaghur, aud Mr. Bag- 
sh aw, of Calcutta, were ^ected Members. Letters were read from the Secretaries 
of the Royal S^iciety of Edinburgh, of the Horticultural Society of London, of the 
Geological Society of London, and of the Royal Asiatic Society, acknowledging 
receipt of the first Volume of the Transactions. *"A letter was read from H. H. 
Wilson, Esq. Secretary to the Asiatic Society, referring to the Agnmliurai ;md 
Horticultural Society a jitter on the rearing of silk worma, and a specimen of silk, 
which bad been transm'itted to that Society, by “ A Fiiend to Industry.'’ at Kamp- 
tee. near Nagpnre ; and also one from a Lady to the Secretary of the Agricultural 
aud Horticultural Society, giving her real name, and statiii'g herself to be the 
Friend to Industry ’’ — and soliciting a pecuniary loan, and a donation of silk 
worms. A communication, it was determined, should be sent to the writer, stat- 
ing, that some silk worms should be sent, but expressing the itmhility of the So- 
ciety to make any pecuniary adynnoea. A letter was read from R, S. Graeme, Ksq. 
Resident at' ISagpore, recommending Nagpore as a fit place for the rearing of 
fruit trees and exotics, and offering to bestow attention on any which the Society 
might be willing to send there for cultiraiion. Also requesting a Supply of Ameri- 
can cotton and tobacco seeds. The Secretary wag requested to reply to Mr. Gneme, 
and to express the anxiety of the Society to comply with his wishes. 'I'he Secre- 
tary submitted a list of applications for garden Seeds, which bad been complied 
with, including packages, sent by the Society, on a large scale, to Diriapore, 
Poosab, Saharunpore, Nipal, Almorab, Simlab, Sylhet, and Moulnoien, amounting 
to ninety-three packages, and nearly exhausting the stock in band. A letter was 
xeod from Mr. Calder, offering to tbe Society, at prime cost, a quantity of Garden 
and fiower seeds, also of marrow-fat peas, grapes, and oats, just arriyed from Aber- 
deen, and auopUed by Mr. Gibbon, formeHy an Indigo Planter at Tirboor— Resol- 
yed, that tbe S'^edsbe taken on the terms proposed, and that they be made oyer to 
the Garden Committee, with inatrociions to dispose of the flower seeds, grapes, 
and oats, and to retain tbe garden seeds for farther distribution to Membr.rs of tb# 
Society and Natirs Mallies. The following donation of bot^ks was received from 
Mr. Robison ; Deewan Pusind, a treatise on Agriculture, translated by Mr. Lewie 
Da Costa ; a Treatise on the cultiyation of Sugar, Indigo, &c. by Mr, Fitzmaurice ; 
American Gardener’s Calendar, by Bernard MacMahon; Speedily on tbe Vine, and 
the Pine-apple^ Ditto on Rural Economy. A letter was read from Rajah Kalee 
Kissen Bahadur, submitting a treatise by him on the cultivatinn of tobacco. A 
letter was read from Mr. Hill, of Madras, transmitting a small quantity of tbe 
seeds of the umbrella tree, which had lately been introduced there. Sir Robert 
ColquhouQ informed the meeting, that Mr. PatuUo, of Pinang, bad j^nst brought 

S itli him from that place, and presented to the Society’s Garden, a Hinpber of 
[ango8teei(t||fa, Orange^ Dooreans, Nam Nam, and yarie'gated Pine-apple Plants. 
Mr. Abbot pjpffintod six boimsof Virginian tobacco, grown in the ^ciety’s Gar- 
tfbti, and mi^up after tbe fashion of Hayannah Segars; by Mr. Vao Zandyk, of 
f^iUhiirah. The Soeretary was requested to transmit four of those boxes to tho 
Honc^able tbe Cctrrtof Dtreetors, with a loiter, explanatory of ^lolr history. It 
iro#;;e^|yod, that Mr. !^irtek be inyited to make trial of the OeWn Saw Gin at 
G&^^^orlkl for a month, and be requested to jeport the rasullof the trial to the 
jUiljf irrtliry A list wae submitted by the bf eigbtjjr^dte applicants for tbe^ 

seeds, lately fnim^ked by OotsifM0fll| ibawing ds% 
lirwy toMauii $f^ qf 
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• With referenco to Mr. GrsBme'i letter, the several peculiarities of Nagfpore, as 
to temperature, &c. are advened to. From about the middle of June to the middle 
of October, the weather is rainy or cloudy, and the temperature moderate — from 
that period to ibe end of February, it is cold ; March, April, May, and the middle 
of June, are exceedingly drv and hot months. At a distance of seventy 'five miles 
north of Nag))ore, Sindwund, above the Deogurh mountains, in an elevation about 
one thousand feet higher, or two thousand above the level of the sea — and in a 
well cultivated country .. presents even a more favourable climate than Nagporo 
for European products, and they might also be introduced, it is suggested, into Puch • 
murree, which is about sixty miles from Chindwara, and the table land about ons 
thousand miles higher. It is not difficult of access, but not well peopled, and horti- 
culture might not advance very rapidly, unless from its salubrity it bec^e t^ ba 
afSatinu for Europeans ; but in Nagpore itself, the orange^ the peach, -the cabbaga 
and the cauliflower thrive well, and the apple promises favourably with a little care. 
I'be orange in particular is celebrated. It was introduced from Aurungabad, and is 
supposed to have come originallv*lrom China. It is called always the Cintra by Ru- 
ropeans, and Srintra by the Natif es, and the same kind is thought^to be in Portugal* 

'J'he Lady who signed herself** a Friend to Industry*'— notwiAhstaiiding that 
•he had no previous instruction respecting the care of thesis or experience of their 
habits, appears to have taken a very great interest in observing the manufacturing 
labours, kr. of those diligent insects — silk worms *She was, however very limttted 
in her means of keeping them, and found that they had many enemies to contend 
with, particularly ants. With a little assistance, she seems to indulge sanguine hopes 
of extending the pursuit, and making it a very profitable one. A specimen of iha 
•ilk produced, accompanied her communication. 

In* bis observation on the culture of tobacco, Rajab Kallee Kisben remarks, that 
it appears from a proclamation of the Emperor Jehangeer, that the plant was intro- 
duced bv Europeans into India, either in his own reign, ( the beginning of the 17th 
century) or during that of his father A k her. From that period it has gradually 
extended over India. Its culture hns succeeded more in the northern than the 
southern quarters of Hengnl. The Zillabs which produce the largest quantity, are 
those of Nuddea, Burdwan, Dacca, Bhaghulpore, Dinagepore and Kuogpoor. 
After the conclusion of the rains, or in the month of September, October and 
November, tobacco is cultivated to a (Considerable extent on the low and loamy 
•oils. Previous to its cultivation, a small piece of ground must be repeatedly 
ploughed to pulverize the clods, and destroy the large quantity of weeds, which 
usually spring up after the rains, and are extremely injurious to the young plants if 
allowed to remain— when the land is properly ploughed, cleared, manured, and 
harrowed, the seedaSof the plant, (which are reddish,) are carefully scattered over 
the prepaiyd soil. The husbandman baa next to labour incessantly, from morning 
till evening, in gently watering the seed, in shading the young plants when they 
first appear, and in clearing it from weeds. Small frogs frequently come in large 
numbers from adjacent places, and destroy the seeds, to prevent which the hus- 
handinao pours hooka, or tobaccO'Water on the hoik, or border which surrounds 
the field. The seeds spring up in the beginning of December, and great care must 
then be taken. The young plants, when they become large enough, are to be 
transplanted in rows to another field, which is also to be well ploughed and manur- 
ed. When these plants begin to grow after being traniplanted, great care is re^ 
quired in loosening the soil near the roots and applying at some little diatanee ell 
round the plant a quantity of Koie,* to increase its growth. Tobacco plants grow 
general!^ two cubits in height, and their leaves are one cubit in breadth, but &ose 
which arb of the best quality, rise to no less than three cubits iniiaigbt, with leaves 
nearly two cubits in breadth. At the end of December, when they attain their 
greatest height, they begin to.fiewer, and on their leaves are seen innumerable amall 
spots. When the flowers appear, they must be plucked off, as otherwise the 
strength of the plant will be mu<ffi (’.iminished. About this time it ia generally 
understood that the plant is ripe, and the leaves only are cut. This method differs 
a little from what is practised in the northern parts of Bengal. There the bus* 
bandman generally cuts the leaves together with tb# stifllESf and leaves them to hf 

* Aele/oil cake niflde of the tefhfie of MitardiWlM^ oil is expressed. ' ^ 
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dried in tlie sun* Afterwards tbej are kept for some time in water, in order tbftf 
they may have a strong scent. At length they are tied, as in other parts of tbw 
country, in small bundles. The Tobacco in the northern districts of Bengal, is of 
a superior quality. It is used by the Nattres as medicine, and is called by tbw 
name of Ducata, or Ingly.*' 


At a special meeting of the Society, held on the t5th September, Sir Edward 
Ryan in the Choir * Mr. W* Hjckey, of Tirboot, and Mr. Henley, were elected mem* 
bera. A letter was read from the SeoMtariea to tba Royal Society, and to the 
Linneei^ociety of London, acknowledging receipt of tbe first rol. of the Sooier, ’s 
Tranaactiona. ,i 

A letter was read from Mr. W. H. Maenaghten, Deputy Secretarr to Govern* 
ment, dated 7th September, acknowledging receCptof tbe Secretary’s letter of the 
26tb August, and stating that, under tbe eiroui^stances therein mentioned, the 
Governor Gene^af in Council approved of the auggesttons of the Society, respect- 
ing an experimental pLVTitation lobe conducted by tbe Society— and authorised the 
acceptance of Mr. Myers’ offer of 500 btggahs of land at Akrab, at the rate of Rs* 
3-8 per higgsb, for three yeari^~the Society reserving the right of continuing 
to occupy the ground from yeqrT to year thereafter, on the same terms ; and that 
Government bad further fiaoctioned, for the same period, on annual disbursement 
of 10,000 Rupees for all charges of cultivation and surperintendence, together 
with the sum of 4,500 Rupees for the erection of buildings and the provision of 
stock soiial||le to each farm. It was resolved, that the Society be requested to 
reply to tbe letter of Mr. Macnsgbten to tbe Society, and express their grateful 
acknowledgment of tbe liberality with which Government have complied with 
their suggestions— and to assure tbe Right Honorable the Governor General in 
Council of the earnest and anxious desire of the Society, by every means in their 
power, to further the objects in view, and for which Government have assisted 
them in making experiments in tbs cultivsuonof cotton and other articles of raw 
produce. 

A letter was rqad from Mr. Smoult, forwarding an account of the ezpenss 
incurred by bim, since last December, in forming a cotton and tobacco plantation 
at Akrab,' of between 60 aod 70 biggaba, (amounting to 566 rupsea, including 
reDt)— and which plantation he was willing to band over to the Sooisty. as, it 
now stood, upon being reimbursad bis outlay : also offering for tbe acceptance of 
tbe Societv a machine for cleaning cotton, sent to him from tbe isle of France by 
Mr. Telfier— a specimen of Mr. SmouU’s tobacco was submitted. It wi^ resolved, 
that as tbe abovementioaed plantation forms a portion of the ground which tba 
Society wished to rent from Mr. Myers, Mr. SmouU’s offer be accepted on tbe 
terms stated by bim — tbe management of tbe plantation to be placed in tbe hands 
of the Comasittee. Resolved, that Mr. C. F. Hunter bd added to tbe Agricultural 
Committee* 

A letter was read from Mr. Biaeoe, of Cbuprab, presenting three varieties of 
pears, reared at tbe station, and varying from 25) sicca weight to 1%, and measur- 
ing soma of them 10| inches in cireumference. 

A letter was read from Mr. Blscquire, presenting a sampU of Nankeen 
cotton, and a pieoe of cloth made from it, of a baautifol tsntnre and great 
strength* A jresrs ago, Dr Wsliicb supplied Mr. Blac4|uif« with a few 
p^nu, among' which wa| 6ne said to be tbe plant which produfed tbe cotton 
irditt which Nankben had its origin. Hie plant ia the goftsvplum religiosum 
Hl* Roxborottgh. ]^ii due time it produced pods in n oofisidermble number, 
cotton in a fair quantity with reference to their fisc., , A| length, from 
sowinga the cotton aocumnlated a tuffioiant to encou* 

Ml experiment of manufintttriog it. It wsa spun iniia^llib thread of dif* 
degrees of fineness, nut of whitdi pieces of clolli bf differsnt widths 
Were erbich looked like dark Ksb]G»|i^n. Four of the p^dea of cloth have 
^ Ibsen trom« and ibutid to be rdnrable and |»tesseat« end tbt eelotti under 

limited w«ihiDgs.--^accltG^^ ^ ^ ^ 
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At the meeting of 4th September, Sir Gilbert Blane wu elected sn Himorarf 
Member of the Society • A letter was read from Mr. Koyle, submitting an account 
of the Seaua produced at the Saharuupore gardens, as well as a apecimea of the 
plant. A letter was read from the Secretary to the Physical Committee of the ^ 
Asiatic Society, accompanying a apecimeo of the Morungpoisoo, and requeatiog 
that its properties should be investigated. Mr. Hutchinson’s paper on Alvine 
flaxes of the natives of Hindoostan, was then read and discussed. From the com- 
meceemeut of the year till June, the number and severity cli the diseases iifSatiVa 
Hospitals, Mg. Hutchinson states, to be few and unimportant. From July to tha 
end of the year, however, there is a great increase of disease, consisting priuGipal)y» 
in the early part of that time, of remittent fevers ; while from September to the 
of the year, bowel complaints pre^il with increased frequency and severity, atten- 
ded with a proportionate mortality. The fluxes of the Natives are ii]^fnan^ instan- 
ces, ascribed to imperfect convalescence, after the fevers, at^he early period of the 
rains. The author states his experience of the remote evils arising Irom the frs<- 
quent use of mercury, and the unfavourable state in, which the constitution remaing 
after free use of it, which produces a tendency t(\tbe worst and most protracted 
forms of Alvine flux. Numerous observations on tbe subject induced him to adopt 
another method, which vraa so generally successful, that he strongly recommenda 
it. Mis treatment of tbe fevers of tbe Natives isupon an Kme to* Cathartic plan, fol- 
lowed, when necessary, by a light tonic. These remedies, however, am inadmis- 
sible, while determinations exist to particular organa — when the chief rehauce is to 
be placed in blood-letting, by means of leeches or the lancet. The author then 
points out five diflerent species of Alvine Jux. The first is the simple diarrhcca, 
by the severe and protracted form of which, the patient is often exhdMbted and sinks. 
The second is the true dysentery. The third is indicated by a auUen pasty coun- 
tenance, and slight swelling of the abdomen. The fourth species runs a very rapid 
course, and there are indications of considerable putrefactive action. '1 he fifth 
species happens in patieDls with livid cachetic counteuanoes ; tbey have slight fe- 
ver, with some tumefaction of the abdomen. ’I bis form of the disease is supposed 
to be connected with splenic cachexia. The nature of tbe subject precludes otir 
entering into tbe details of each variety. The author acknowledges, that, the data 
on which some of these species are foumted, are too slight to be absolutely depen- 
ded upon. Ipecaouatbais the principal remedy on w^hich he relies for the cure of 
these bo weh complaints, and this medicine is modified and combined in various 
ways, liiflaminatory acuon is to be obviated in some cases by leeches and Ten- 
e8ection-.-Opiuini bs generally disapproves of, although under some oircnmstancea, 
recourse to it occasionally cannot be avoided. Calomel, be considers objectiona- 
ble, as a general remedy, eapegially at the close of the reine and eommeueement 
of ^e cold seasom 


Attha Meeting of the fid October, Mr. Ogilvy, the President, in the Cbair-^tbg 
following commueicatiouB were laid before the Society. A letter from Mr. K« 
Frith, re^iuestinf iiti osttie to be witbdjrawn from the list of Members, on 
of his proceeding Id see. A ceie of laceration of intestine, from external violent, 
causing death, by Mr* Hntehiusott. A letter from Mr. Burnard, relative to ae- 
veral cases of operation of Lithotomy performedeuocesafully bjr himself on Natives 
at Beneres ; and alio an acoount of iMpntation at the hip joint On a Naiive. An 
account of the.ilie4i^l purposes lo Wm ihe Natives of Bengid apply the Dooaie 
or Ittgly, by Eajali Salee Kishen, dim miflicated by Mr. Grant. * The Society then 
proceeded toballoi for a Secretary, and Mr. Twining was declared duly elected to 
that oMoe. Baboo Earn Comul a member of the.Soeie^y, was apj^inted Col- 
lector. Mr. Tyllir now ea^ed Ute attentioii of tbe MeoWng to the necesaity of 
audung aomt aaiUli^ Uto arji aiaiins was expedient to pqimoss 
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complete oopiee of the works of the Greek and Arabian Pkjsicians, and the pnn- 
cipai medir.al works of Hindoostan. Dr. K. Tjtler’s case of Puugus Haetnutod^a 
—Dr. Mackinuon’s medical and surgical cases^-Dr. Gilmore’s case of Traumatic 
Tetanus— and Mr. Royle’s letter concerning the Senna grown at the H. ^C. Oar- 
dens'Qt Saharuopore, were then read and discussed by the Meeting. 

Dr. Tytler*s case of Fungus Haomatodes, was the first of that formidable disease 
he had witnessed in this country in a Natitre. The patient was a Gowallub, and 
came to Dr. I'ytler to implore his professional assistance. The tumour bad all the 
• characters of the genuine Fungus Heematodes — and was as large as a child's bead, 
being apparently attached hy a narrow base to the integuments and cellular sub- 
stance covering the Biceps 'muscle of the right arm. The excrescence was first 
iiQtioa4hhy the patient about a twelve month previous to his presenting himself to 
Dr. T^er. At first, ft was about the siae of an ordinary gram seed, unacroifipa- 
nied ^th pain, and arose without any obvious cause, gradually inctviasiiig to the 
size mentioned. The man was about thirty years of age, and, with the exception 
of the tumour, in good health. As the only chan^b of relief, Dr. Tytler lost no time 
in performing iluE« necessary operation for the mmoval of the tumour, which was 
speedily and tfappily fffected — and the caae waa going on well at the date of Dr. 
Tytler’fl writing. * 

Dr. Mackinnon'a cases include one of facture of the fibula — dislocation of the 
shoulder joint— encysted tumors of the scalp— traumatic tetanus, &c. The tumors 
of the scalp were removed by operation— and the patient did well. The traumatic 
tetanus followed a wound ui the neck received by a Native in an afiray. There 
was no lockjaw — but general spasms came on over the whole body. Latterly, 
‘bowevec, ^e complaint was confined to the back, and back of the neck. The 
treatment oonaie ted of opiates with occasional purgatives. 

Dr. Gilmore's case of traumatic tetanus occurred in a well formed muscular na- 
tive of middle age, who bad received a severe sword-cut down to the bone, about 
four inches abdke the right knee. He first began to oomplaiu of siififnvsa in the 
neck, pain in the throat, and difficulty of swallowing. These symptoms yielded to 
calomel and opium, Ac. but in two or three days afterwards Dr. Gilmore found 
his patient labouring under violent spasms, affiecting principally the wounded thigh, 
the abdomen, and the cheat, during the paroxysm of which the man was, as it were, 
doubled up, silting forward and grasping the bedstead convulsively with his hands, 
bathed in a profuse cold sweat^tbe pulse being quick, small, and frequent— an an- 
tiepasmodic draught was immediately administered, sad a vein opened in the arm, 
whence the blood was allowed to fiow freely, until the spasms were eomewhat alie- 
riated, and the tnan became faint. The draught waa repeatlM, and active purga- 
tives afterwards administered. Next day, though the cathartics had ao|ed well, the 
spasms of the muscles of the trunk, and tight thigh, remained unabated. Calomel, 
opium, mod camphor were administered in cj^bioation, and the thigh was envelop- 
ed in s large cataplasm. Next day the bowels and stomacb were actively moved 
by an emetic mixture — and from this time the case 'assumed a more favourable as- 
pect— for on the same evening, the man was decidedly better— and he gradually 
became convalescent. 

Dr. Royle’s commuoioatioa referred to a small box of dried Senna leaves, grown 
at the Saliarunpore Gardens, ( parti r from some seed derived from tbe Calcutta Bo- 
tanic Garden — but cbif^fly from seed picked out of the Senna sold fn the Sahaniiipore 
bazar) dispatched to the Medical Board, and described as perfectly dry, «aad of a 
^ns light green colour.— •Gevemmmt Gazetts. 
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Silk*irorm, we applied to the Seoretarr, aod obtained aeif^ht of Miaa Dary^a plan, 
which had been rejected bj the . Society as not coming within the scope of its 
means or objects. 

We do not pretend to have considered Miss Davy's plan with very minute atten- 
tion, but it af);>ear8 to us, from a cursory consideration of the subject, that with a 
little patronage and encouragement from a few Ladies of rank and influence in this 
community, her suggestions might he acted upon with a fair prospect of the most 
desirable results. The funds requisite in the first instance for the establishment 
of a Silk Factory and an Asylum for the employment of females in distress, might* 
we think, very speedily be raised, if a proper appeal were made to the Indiaii 
Public, which there is no reason to auppoae would be backward in contributing to 
8u«h a purpose. We have no doubt, there are numbers^f English atnP’^ritiah 
Indian females in this country who are living in a state of penury and dependence, 
exposed to all those miseries and temptations, which so fe^irfully assail the gentler 
sex in the hour of distress, who w^uld grasp at any means of gaming a respoctahlo 
livelihood, and who would fly to^uch a refuge as that now proposed, with eager* 
ness and gratitude. * 

Wc shall not here enter into any minute particulars as to* the general manage- 
ment and the various regulations of such an Establishment, but we may observo 
en passant that the employment of the females neer\ not be wholly confined to tbw 
silk tactory. For instance, young Ladies might fc)b boarded and educated in thw 
same institution upon a plan and in a manner that would be both creditable and 
advantageous to all concerned. 

Under the severe system of retrenchment that now pervades every department 
of Government, we could not expect that much eflective pecuniary aA would be 
granted to the institution, but a small aunual donation from the Public Treasury, 
and the expressed sanction of the Ruling Powers, could very possibly be procured 
by any influential patron. We have heard indeed, that one Lady, ^ho is Ctill 
more distinguished for her humanity and condescension than her exalted rank,--- 
has i^xjiressed her concurrence in Miss Davy’s wishes, though she has some doubt* 
of the practicability of her plan, chiefly, we believe, on account of the probable 
difficulty of raising sulficieur funds for the purpose. As however, very small 
sums, from a great number of individuats, would answer the purpose, and the na- 
ture of the appeal would come home to the bosoms of the whole vommunity, we 
should hardly anticipate failure on pecuniary grounds. 

The first difficulty would be to convince the public of the necessity or propriety 
of the proposed asybim, for there may be many of our oouiitrvmen in India, parti- 
cularly in ihe Mofuesii, who, having but seldom met with iustanoes of female de- 
stitution in this country, may be slqw to credit the existence of that extensive 
distress among the gentler sex which would warrant their support of such an insti- 
tution. Others again might doubt wAtber respectable females accustomed to an 
Indian life, would ndt soon grow weary of the proposed employments, and tho 
rigid regularity of a secluded nunuerj'like establishment •, the result of which 
might be quarrels amoog themselves or with those placed in authority over them. 

These points should be perspicuously explained, and Miss Davy, from her ta- 
lents and good sense, we should suppose well' qualified to enter into a more elabor- 
ate statement and consideration of her plana, their prospective advantages, and 
possible obstacles than she has yet offered. 

Fromiier letter to the President of the Horticultural Society, we bxtmt the 
following paragraphe illustrative of her views, and to these we have annexed an 
article on the subject of Protestant Nunneries, from a Loudon Perigdioal, which 
should be read by those who take any interest in Miss Davy’s propositions*— 
Bengal Hurkaru, 6cU 19. 

[exTasets fscm miss navr’s LSTTaa.] 

I have the honor to transmit herewith two treatises — one on the Chinese and 
another on the Ftendk method of rearing th« Silk worm; The latter' is, 1 under- 
stand, ths only one in i^e ennatry, and aa in ih» kandf of tho Company's 
Agotttf tnth# Mofiiflii^: ^ 
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It must b« obvious to the most superficisl person, that the French is resSf 
inferior to the Chinese method, which is more analogous to the soil, and climate 
of India: for instance ; the Mulberry tree in France, is of one hundred years’ 
duration ; in India, they are past service in three, in the way they are manag- 
ed ; and the directions for feeding, and rearing the silk worm, are very vague, 
and imperfect, whereas, the Chinese, deachbea tbs moat miuuta details, and 
turns evsry thing to account. 

My motive for laying the treatise Before the Society, is with the hope of obtain- 
ing support for myeelf, and other destitute females, of the better classes of So- 
ciety by tbe establishment of a Frotrst ant Nunnbbv. The outline of my plan 
1 have now the boner to forward to you,* and you will thereby perceive that 1 
have aikpted the regul^iona, to the state of Society in India. 4 . 

As there are no Ladies of fortune in India, who would by spendingpa large in- 
come, in such an asylum, enable tbe managers, to receive those persons who 
could notpsy, 1 propose annexing an extensife Silk Faetory to tbe establish- 
ment, for rearing^tbe Silk worm, and out of tbeaprodta of the Silk, to allow to 
each Lady, ao employed, a small monthly payment. 

Resting the Silk worm, has been the occupation of the Chinese L«disa, from the 
earliest records of their history, and might with great advantage be introduced 
in India ; it would be the mea^ of giving ataiatanoe to numhan, who are at this 
time, languiabing in obscurity ^and want. 

Douhtlesa it would be very dtftcult by individual exertten to raiae funds for 
such an undertaking, bnt a wise government, extends its justice, audits benefits, 
alike, to a^V descriptions of people; surely the Widows and Orphans, of tbe 
natursl bom subjects of Great Britain, whose Fstbers, and relatives, have ren- 
dered good service to tbe state, have some claims upon the sympathies of English- 
men, and the protecting care of the British Government. While Colleges are 
erected, and enclosed, and Schools establiifaed, for the population, and for those of 
the Chinese and Malay, no funds can be found for the shelter, and protection, 
of the destitute females of British parentSge, who, when their Fathers or Hus- 
bands have departed this life, their Widows and Children, if without fortune, 
are left in a itate of earthly purgatory, without the possibihty, from the state 
of Indian Society, of being able to earn an honourable support for themselves. 
Their wants and miseries, eo far from meeting with commisseration, are re- 
pelled with insult and contempt, by a new set of public functionaries, and past ser- 
vices are forgotten. 1 apeak fromaorrowfoVexperience. If the Government, would 
givs ita eaootion, to a lottery on the same principle ae tbaSfoiVthe improvement of 
Calcutta, buffioient funds might be rawed, in three auccesstve years, to ^rnisb the 
means of carrying eo desireble an object into evetunoB. 


It ia not Charity 1 am soliciting, on mmown behalf, and that of other distres- 
sed ladies, who would be thankful in being allowed to earn a suhaijstence for them- 
aelves, if tbe means were within their power to obtain it. We h»ro a stronger 
claim on the Government. The Pormgueae, our predecessors in Esst, although 
their conqussts, were madein a semi barbarous age, have aet ua n noble example of 
public institutions; in their confraternity of the Mtaerieordia, whlrfh haa been ex- 
tended tb ell theirGoionies, end is exempt from the law of mortmain ; they erect 
hospitala for the aieir, they btt^ the dm, and rtlibre the widdw and orphan ; 
in the Im^ of years, thee Iwve saved thonshndf of Ghimsse Infants ftom des- 
Irueticn. Their seryieet, Wjlitepded i!iW to mariners of oli nations. Not 
lohg lines an English boantry ahtp wps wrecked in tbe Chtneie esaa ^ the crew, 

^ #th a lady , the of an oMoei of me ship, Wf re picked up in nn open . boat, by 


b^ddnese Janok»,bonnd for Canton, where the Britiah 
pemenaies, living nnderthe influence of the Celeat«al'& 
nl^ meeonnnottIuelingaelhttmaBsty, did not minlE' proi 
n Btitith aidhdeet ; the Cbineae Mnpdettti'W'l 
llg^lbiiall^her ovat to llm aehbp 


her ovaf «D llm PettognmM, with aehoj 


digoi£«d 

MM, b-iof 

give her the 
ih . dehieqttenee, eb- 
I in Macao, 

■dflueidnn to 'ehefloe 
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murdwi^d, on board tbo Chin Cbaw Jnnck, and onablod him to proaacnto 
the destroyars of bis eoantrymen, wban auoh a torriblo inatanee oi Chineao jot* 
tiea, was given to the European nationa* They likewise asiiat youngs men, with 
money on respondentia, tor commercial adventure ; they have an inetitution for 
merchant’s daughters, and others, whose Fathers, have held respectable stations 
in their settlements, and likewise convents, for these who are religiously disposed. 
The Portuguese power and dominion in the East, has now past sway, but their 
institutions, having permanent funds for tbehr support, hsTe survived the wreck 
of their fortunes, and afford the means of subsistence, to their impoverished des- 
cendants. 

The English, with all the power and wealth of India at command, have not a 
smgle institution established on a permanent basis; tbejgare all suppormd by an- 
nual voluntary subscription, excepting the Upper Military Orphan School, for the 
support of which, the pay of the oncers, is deducted by the pay master of the 
forces, but by the existing regulations numbers of Officer’s daughters, are with- 
out the means of support. A Government and community, purely commereiaK 
such as British India, must be subject to great vicissitudes of Yo^tune, and in4i* 
viduals, who are in sffiuenoe, and splendor to day, ncs^ he involved in utter 
rum to-morrow ; the general distress which at present prevails from the exten- 
sive bankruptcies, that have taken place, has involved number# of Widows Skid 
Orphans in one general ruin, and as the nun^bers of cates of distress, have 
increased tenfold, the means of affording relief, has decreased in the iame 1pY<6- 
portion ; which would not be the case, if there were eetabUshed Cauda, to aupport 
public institutions. 


^EVGtlSH PROTESTAWT UVUNERICS. 

In the wholesale extirpation of monastic institutions, the numarries were swept 
away. The good which would have resulted from converting them into Protestant 
establisiiments is so obvious, that few persons can have regarded the present state 
of society in these kingdoms as it affects women, without regretting that as opportu- 
nity for alleviating so much evil should have been neglected. 

Women in the lower classes take their full share of occupation, and there is alwayu 
occupation for them. Butin all the intermediate ategesbetweeu low and high life 
they feel the effects of a crowded population far more severely than tlie other sex, and 
more in England than in any other countries, for many reasons. Great part of tlie 
shop business on the oontinent is carried on by women, in England very little ; partly 
because the ■pihc%herewith trade is oaViied on requires, in most branOliee, an ex- 
ertion of^trength and activity which they are not able to sustain ; and partly also 
because men have intruded themselves iuto those branches in which women might 
more huingty be employed. In no other country is the general character of society 
so ambitious as in this, or the general habits so expensive. They have become ao 
during the present reign in consequence of the extraordinary impulse communicated 
to industry and. enterprise by the calls which the state hts made upon them, and by 
the improvemenu in machinery. As the value of money lessened and the demand 
for it increased owing to the exigencies of the stete, it wss both a heartless and a 
hopeless attempt for mdividuals to accouiiuodate their mapner of living to the aheyed 
circumstances pf the age by retrenehment ; the severest ecoaoroy was insi|ffioietitsfor 
this. The whole pressure of thefimes fell upon those who had no o^her reaoi|Jsoe, 
persons who had retired flrom ^nstnesawith whatbsd been a fair coippeteqce when 
they vAthdrew ; widows and suucte troinen who had no opportunity, of iipproVing 
their limited mesas, the most suffering but always the most unoomplkinmg part of 
the community. Upon the stirring add hetive members of society who hga hope to 
aid them, the Hfeet was like that of fask-work upon the wilHng'lab^er : hvery man 
increased his exiMoits, widened hi#vijWh, and extended hla ooncremSr ^Ihe natural 
consequends oftb# wmaa UberSl ratheff a profuse expenditure^ FyugsHty ts the 
virtue of a quiet nge, when men axe contented With eixalt and vegiriar gaini. Specu- 
lation leads to nxt^vdXSUoe* sod whstt expensive habH* Imotpse prevalent, end she 
rank which ind#vi^pls.Md in society in el^y 4oieymiiis4>h;phe appesranoe Which 
they make, iplQSI dp -wqm pride, think it necessaff to 

S ake an e| things throoghooi thojmtd- 

» sfidlowdY nduMthd for k stsdO kbOiPeliat 
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in which they were born. And now when the peace which we hare Von so brsvcff 
has put an end to our ej^traordinary exertions, hs well ns to the dreadful expenditure 
of human life, the evil of a redundant population in the educated classes becomes 
every year more amt more apparent and the consequences more and more distressing ; 
every profession and every way of business is overstocked, nor can there be any 
other remedy than colonization. But modern governments have not been accustomed 
to consider colonization as a necessary part of their economy ; and it cannot be ex- 
pected that the best means of relieving the country from its sur-clmrge slioiild be de- 
vised at once, nor that the public feeling should accommodate itself immediately to 
, regular migrations of this kind, which are absolutely indispensable for the general 
good. 

All these ehanges bave had an unfavenral^e effect upon tbe condition of women. 
They alao^broughoutthe intermediate classes, have been educated for refined litf^ 
But it is in refined life that the moral cheeks to population operate with full force— 
with such force indeed as to make^elibacy the lot of far tlm greater numbet'of femalea 
who have little or no fortune. Foreigtiera used* to say of England that it was the 
paradise of women and the hell of horses. It is mohe the hell of horses at this time 
than it could possibl;r have been before mail-coaches 4vere invented, and it la less the 
paradise) of womeq. For though domestic happiness is both higher in kind and greater 
in degree than it po 8 sib!y<^an be in countries where morals are at a lower standard, 
manners more frivolous, and ininds less cultivated, that happiness is comparutivifly 
the lot of few ; and the condition of unprotected women is perhaps the greatest evil 
in our present system of society./ The man who is cast upon the world has many 
chances; he can bestir himself to oetter his fortunes, or, at the worst, Omnt solum 
/srtipatria,. the world IS all before him where to chiise ; it* he fail of in success his 
own country, other countries are open which want inhabitants, where he may find 
sure subsistence for himself, and reasonably hope to form an establishment for a fa- 
mily, Hut hoik many daughters of the clergy, of military and naval officers, of that 
numerous class who derive their support from life-incomes, and of those whom the 
vicissitudes which are always occurring in commercial countries have reduced from 
affioence to distress, are yeariv left with a scanty provision, or witli none ! All the 
circumstances and alt the prejudices of society are against tliem. Of the few employ- 
ments which are left for them, there is not one to which they can betake themselves 
without a certain degree of degradation, and si! are overstocked. lUey are fallen 
from the rank in which they have grown up, and they witiier on the stalk, not in 
single blessedness, but ill forlorn desertion ; with no other joys than what religion 
can bestow, and no hope in this life except the protpt^ct of the next, and tbe belief 
that an all- wise and almighty Creatolr, who has m.idtt none of bis creatures to be mi- 
serable. will reward them in a better world for the privations and trials which are 
their portion U this ! 

As a remedy for this evil, though it was far leas in his days tbaiL in ours, llicbard- 
son suggested the establishment of Protestant Nunneries in every country, **iu 
which single women of small or no fortunes might live with all manner of freedom, 
under such regulatipns as it would be a disgrace for a modest or good woman not to 
comply with, were she absolutely on her own hands j and to be allowed to quit when- 
ever they pleased. The governesses/' he would have bad, to be women of family, 
of unblameable characters from infancy, and noted equally for their prudence, good 
nature, and gentlencH of manners. The attendants for the slighter aerrioes should 
be the hopeful female children of the honest poor. *' Do ^ouf not iuiigiBe,” be con- 
tinues, that such a Society as this, all women of unblemished repotation, employ- 
ing themselves BS each (consulting her own genius) at heradmissi^ shall undertake 
to employ herself, and supported genteelly, soma at more some at |ess ex pence t« 
the foundation, according to their oureumstsaces, might become a national good ; 
and particularly a seminary for good wives, and the institution s sUhd for virtue in 
as age given up to luxury, extfavagance, and amusements little leds then riotons 


Bicbardson’s scheme proceeded no farther than this suggestiod Imt even this, as 
ioming from a man of such deserved celebrity, is interesting. Amoni the attempts 


ngUl 

aupntiddi the t^riousestabliikment of tiie Ferrar family dt, i 
suixtet^an ip cpllmg it a nunnery, bemuse it contained petsd^ qf ; and he 

is id saying thgt this 1*1:010110111 nanugry wsi po^ar then the old 

Ridding bore qo resdmblsnqu j|f|«|^yar to s begui- 
nagOr^^mpr^husible scheme wis^^prqposedin or col* 
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may adorn that sex j also be carefully preserved and secured till the day of their 
maruuge, under the tuitiau of a lady goveruet»s, aud grave society of yiidow's and vir* 
gins, who have resolved to lead the rest of their lives in a single, retired, religious 
way, according to the pauern of some Protestant colleges in Geimany/' 

A similar establishment was instituted in 1U16, under the sanction of her late Ma- 
jesty ; nor has ib^^re ever been any lustiiuuou mure worthy ol the attention and the 
liberal patronage ol the public. 

In the spring of 1813, the Dowager Duchess of Buccleugb, Lady Carysfoot, Lady 
Anson, Lady Willoughby, and Lady Cioubrook, liaviag taken into consideration the 
plan ot an institution calculated to adbrd the cointoris of life at a moderate ezpenSe 
to ladtes ut respectability and small fortunes, agreed to form an association for the 
purpose of promoting establishments of that nature, hady Uubeilu King is the per- 
a^i to whom the merit of having originated (his assonation is due» ajpbthe still 
higher merit of having hitherto supenriieiided the iQsdTutiun which by her means 
Was rurmeiA The most frequent objections which she bad heard advanced against 
her tuvourue object were, that a society ot women-YA’wg^/is/t women, belonging to the 
church or England, could never expected to lire together in peace. With the 
fervent liope of proving chat the^ rctiexions on her sex, her coimtry, and her reli- 
gion were unfounded. Lady Isabeilu quitted a life mure con geJ^jal with her taste 
and inclinations, and engaged in this uade.rtaking. S 

Tlie general object of the plan us first proposed, was the promotion of societies 
so regulated that the larger paymeiits of oue part of the community thrown into a 
joiut block, should reduce the payments of the r^utumder to a convenient limit, 
without subjecting thHui to any unpleasant feeling ot pecuniary obligation, and 
that all siiotild engage themselves, as iar as their situation would admit, in be- 
nevolent ttud useful occupation , their agreements lu suchpursuiis serving as a bond 
of union, it was thought, however, upon funher consideration, that no institutioa 
ougiit to rest wholly tor support on an arrangement which would expdle it to groat 
inconveuieuce, perhaps total failure, on (he removal of the richer members. It 
was a.;reed, tberelore, that a sum ot troin ten to hiteen thousand pounds should be 
raised by the aasociation as an endowment for the primary esiablUbinent ; and that, 
as an additional support, a limited number of apartments should he allotted to such 
ladies, Irieuds of the undertaking, as wouhl agree to reside there, paying a high 
yearly rent for their rooms to the funds of the establishment, and conforming equal* 
ly wiih the other inmates to the rules of the institution. The Queen contributed ^JOO, 
and bi^ijified her intention of subscribing ounuaily. 1 he late i^riucess Char- 

lotte, aiid the other Triocesses, contributed each. But notwiihstanding this 
d}stiui;ui»bcd patronage, the whole sum which could be collected in the course of s 
yi^cU' ttll considerably short of five thousand pounds, whereusit had been hoped that 
from ten to fifteen thousand pounds might he raised, and less could not suffice for 
pulling the insTittjdion upon a permanent establishment. Anxious, however, that 
the lUbtitution should he no longer delayed, and hoping that when its pruciicability 
should litre been tried and proved, the good would be bO luanifVsi as to ensure 
success in a future appeal for public support, Lady isabella King offered to take 
upon herselr whatever risk or responsibility might intend it, and proposed to give 
of ^IK) a year for a furnished house iii Derbyshire. Lady V\'illoughby was of opi- 
nion that 1 C would be better to have the institution in the immediate vicinity of 
Bath, aud oilered to pay the difference of rent which this arnmgemeut would oo- 
ca:»iou. Accordingly a lease of Braybrook Bouse near that cuy, was taken for 
three years, at a rent ot a£40U a year. 

It had originally been designed that for each ^.30 accruing yearly to the insti- 
tution from the intercsi of tlie collected fund, one lady should be admitted, paying 
on her part ^50 annually for her apartment and bohrd. But the first step taken 
by thtf residing mauagers w'us to make known their detenninution of not drawing 
upon the fund, but leaving u to accumulate for three years, during which time 
the society' engaged to defray every expence of the establishuienc, rent and taxes 
included. 

The three years ^ devoted to the eypcrjinent have elapsed. I'o those who consider 
the formation of atioh institutions as desirable, it will be gratifying to learn that all 
who are personaUj concerned in promoting this undertaking, all who have actually 
visited the establishment and made themselves thoroughly acquainted with its ar- 
rangements, are oordially desirous of its continuance. The experiment was fairly 
tried, and' it sttoeeeded perfectly. Nd lady quitted the society who was elected 
giter the tot yw |bil is giW the priacipies of the society were more geiieraitf 
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known, nnd its regulnr nnd retired hebits fully understood. It lies been proved 
that such a society of lodies may live in hartuony, that they can consider them- 
selves fixed though bound by no vovis , and be contented and happy in tlieir retire- 
ment though not upon compulsion. Ihe late excellent Queen inspected the es- 
tablishment in person during the last year of her life. She expressed the most 
unqualified approbation of its principles and regulations, and emphatically pronoun- 
ced It ** a bleaaed asylum.’* 1 hough nothing was drawn from the fund, eight lady 
associates had been reoeiYed on the original plan. The establishment was enabled 
to adfbrd this l||r the ladies president and vice-president residing in it at coosidera- 
hje expence , but it » observed that such a mode pi upholding it cannot be rested 
upon as permanent and it was soon found that many ladies looked with an anxioua 
but hopeless eye to this retieat, because their total want of fortune preCnided 
their admi Oion» though foi all circumstances of manners, birih, education, and 
principleswthey would bn peculiarly desirable as inmates. A tew official situationa 
iti the establishment were therefore instituted withm the last year tor ladies 
thus eiroamstuieed, and they were admitted gratuitously. * 

ihpre IS no want of money among the Catholic^ for any object connected with 
the propagauon of their doctrine. 1 hey can erect colleges and purchase estates 
for their support. /leans are never wanting where tftere is seal. And can there be 
none excited for this Projeauntinstitation, the purport of wbich is rational, its in- 
tention pure. Its pTincipfM )utt*~and which la so excellevtly adapted to its obiect, 
sad so worthy of an enlightened age and country ? Itis no doubtful benefit which 
la proposed, no untried theory, no project of visionary benevolence, no narrow or 
eonhned advantage. And when ^e consider the crying necessity for such insti- 
tutious, and the great and certain good which they would produce, we cannot but 
feel that we are perfonaing a pubUo duty la tUua endeavouring to excite public 
l^;teatien to the subject. 
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Lucknow. — file of tranaleted Akbfaare from this qusrtar sfaeire little worth 
extracting , much speculation appears to be euteriamed as to the probability of tho 
King*# succeeding in detaining Aga Meer in conttnoed imprisonment , a proclama- 
tion had invited all eleesea to prefer claima on that individual. Numeroub and 
raulttfanous demands had accordingly been preferred. ** The Uf# of Noah ( says 
lbs news writer) would not sufiioe for the inveetigation and dstermtnauon of Uieso 
and the other various claims, which havo boon set up on the pari of the king.” 

The aeal of ibe Nai^ab Muntaein-ul-mulk for economy bad expoaad him to rather 
a d^ecouraging reproof. He had selected the old bullocks snd boijpes aiisobed to the 
royal establishment at Lucknow for the purpose of being sent into the interior to 
grace, on hearing this His Majesty observed, that these old servsnts baft passed 
their youth in the service of the state and were now in their old age unable to subsist 
by grsxing. Besides observed His Majesty, ** if this is the order of the day, let all 

the old in our empipy return to their homeSf*^ The Teteran Nkifdb waa abashed. 
An act of Hia Majesty not exactly la the suint of this seoumepk*? benevolence is 
mentioned. The Polioehad been seising in ell direotiobstiie dsugh|M of the sweep- 
ers. for ^smbuUon in the different iemsle estabUshaente of Hie l]b|esty 1 bit 
proceeding had given a favourable opportunity for oontfution to t]^ employed m 
cerrying it into effect. The king had lowsrdao tbofe who had bmgbt hint a girl of 
peculiar beauty belmiguig to thie ebdM.— Bssf el ^prkur^^ Auguit Sift. 


To ihs JSdttof ^ ih John RalL 

ftia,— Having latedy perused aauch in the columns of your eoatWH’mry, on the 
ot Luckaow s&irs, and parttculsrly in reference to the of Hukeem 

vny Khan, 1 oenuot help remerhing, that yoftr oenliiu^ary must be 
tmeuftte qf following paseagee, in print, in the ITtbWo^ Of Asietto Journal 
under the head of The Oude Fepefi,** iMNd Correspoa* 
denbi^dpMttftd to the ProplftfdMK of Rdst Xndlb St^ ^ 
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lao diBtinet complaint of his influence has appeared to iia, in the eorreapondenoe of 
the Resident there (Colonel Baillie) till the month of December, 181S, when he ia 
described as a person, ** whose disaffection to tlie British Gorernment, and tha 
general vices ot bis character have frequently fallen under his (Colonel Baillie’a) 
observation, and have been brought to the notice of Government by bis predeeea«r 
eor, as well as by himself,*' and wboao pernicious counsels, as well as the false re* 
ports of intriguing agents employed by the Hfikeem at the Presidency, as well ae 
in the city of Lucknow, induced the Vizier to depart from bis promite of regarding 
the m^asurts of reform. Upon his Excellency's wishes (the Nuwab Vizier's) being 
conuilted as to bis ministers, he desired that Hukeem Mebdee might be Paisbkar 
his soil, the nominal minister, and on His Lordship (the Governor General) remark* 
^ng, that the Hukeem had not the confidence of the British Goveroment,j^e Vizier 
replied he had bis confidence." ^ 

In another passage an anawer to a minute of the Governor General in Council, 

*• Colonel Baillie begin! by adverting to the introduction of Hnkeem Mehdee at 
the late Vizier’a (Taodut Ull^s) Court in 1811, and ascribes to that person tli« 
obstruction of the reform, and every untoward circumstance, ^hich took place at 
Lnektioa^ One of bis first devices was to excite a perso^l enmtty in the Vizier 
toa nriis the Resident, whom he desired to remove from hisVost. He endeavoured 
to intrigue by means of Agents in Calcutta, and when Capt. McLeod arrived ia 
Lucknow in 1811, Colonel Baillie waa informed, that the Hukeem endeavoured to 
open an intercourse wiib him ; and as Capt. McLeod was on intimate terms witir 
the Resident, the latter cautioned him against the Hukeem. The Vizier’s recon* 
ciliaiion with the Resident, took place on the 2d October 1815, when Hukeem 
Mehdee had been banished from ** His Excellency’s Councils, and treated as aa ^ 
enemy and a traitor !!!!!!!! The grounds of the Hukeem’s animosity to tbo 
Ilesideut must be obvious ; be had opposed his accession to power ; he had disap- 
pointed bis views of proceeding to Lord Hastings with treasure, and he had urged 
a reform which must prejudice his interests. Hukeem Mebdee's Amilsbip must 
have been viduable, tbe district he farmed yielded a revenue of tbiriy laoa per 
anoum." 

1 have no wiah, Mr. Editor, to enter the arena of contest with one, so versed ia 
the wiles of court intrigue as the gentleman wboae praises occupy so large aspaou 
in the columria of a ootemporary, but printed documenta are like facts, stubbora 
things : betides we know it to be a favorite ** ruse" ot this hoary headed poUtioiaa 
to send remarlto upon himself to the Editors of public journals. 

Your 'a obedient servant, 

lnth€niighjb 0 url^ifdof L^cknew, t4th Auguit, 1850 . PAUL FRYm 


REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 


Tota* Edttos or the Bcngat. Hviikasu and Chronicle. 
kvh P%t of Lucknow, a splenetic correspondent of the Built appears of* 
fended by the abU and lively delineation of the oharaoter of Hakeem Mebdi Ali Khan, 
by a correspoQ debit of yours. With amusing naivetet be would have tbe publie con- 
demn thatindivil|i|ld,beotttse, forsooth, Colonel Baillie, a fprmer Resident, denoun- 
ced bis diaaffeotion to the British (iovernment, ** and the general vieet of his charat* 
ter,’’ and thst dsnuooiatioo too is in print ! Think of that Mr. Editor ! ! 

Disaffection to tbe British Government represented by Colonel Baillie ! I In the 
hideous enormitjr pf this offence the general vicea'* sink into iuaigniflcsuqe, or pro- 
bablv Colonel Billie would have condescended to particularise. Until something 
specific is shewn it 'udll be not unrespbrsble to value this sweeping oharge at sxsoc- 
ly what it is worth—nothing. 

The Haksan u ^ bave been guiltr of ** Lsw-Mofesfe" in aiding and abetting 
his Master to oppose wbat he deemed (of oourae without season) enoroacbments on 
hit legitimate authority and thus rendered bimself obnexipus to Colonel Baillie, oa 
whose representation m^er was issued by Lord Government for the Ha- 

keem's baaislunnBl bdl' Luoknow- Thk in ihn trntb, but not the whole trotb* 
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Paul Pny should hsTO added another ** stubborn fact Lord Hastings reversed thia^ 
4>rder as unjust. 

1 think It likely enough that “ this hoartf headed politician** is practised in the 
intrigues which are a necessary part of the game of amhinon. What aspiring poli- 
tician ot wliat country is not? But 1 think it unlikely that he would resort to the 
bungling “ ruse’’ of puffing himself in the Newspapers. His talents and qualificati- 
ons for administration are confessed, and since Lord Hastings corrected the injustica 
trhich had been done him, he could have no motive to employ so stale a trick. 

f^ulcutta; August 3istt 1830. FAI^l PLAY. 

We publish a letter signed Fa in Play, which replies to a letter from PAVi^'itv 
in the J>.hn Bult^ by which Hakim Mehdi AH Khan, the present Minister of Oude, 
is condemned as disaffected to the British Government. Faiii Pi.av meets the 
** stubborrf^facts^' of PAUitPav hy facts as stubborn. We take no interest in tbff 
diacusstdn and beg to assure Paul that we are indifferent as to the virvies, or the 
Tices of the individual in question with whom we havn neeer directly or indirectly 
•xehanged communication. We believe> his charAiter so graphically drawn by a 
eorrespoudent of otus, to be just and correct. For|Ua accuracy of the ]>aiiegyncal 
Xi[Otice8 of the Na^f^, which we have trsQsplanted from the natiTS papers, we are 
not responsible ; we bel^ve them however to be well deserved, end are confirmed 
by the opinions of European officers who have witnessed the condition of the jiart 
of the country formerly administered by this veteran Siatesman.— Hiukaru, 
September 1. ^ 

Lucknow, — Notices from this quarter sf>^<^u1ate on the probability that Mehdi 
Ah Khan, will be finally and formally confirmed in the office of Mister, and that 
A j^a Meer WA,U be released j or otherwise. Though not obviously related, these 
events, it would seem, are iii some degree connected. 

The King IS stated to have written to the Resident, proposing a particular day 
for the formal investiture (in his presence) of Mehdi All Khan with the Robe and 
Other insignia of the office of Minister. yXj), 

As no notice had been taken of this communication, inferences wehfiffrawn, that 
tbe measure was one on which the British Government had not filially ilecided, 
end the Nawab ia stated in consequence to have withdrawn, for the yaeut, from 
interference in public affairs. I'he sentiments of tbe English Government on the 
question were expected with considerable anxiety. 

Ibe guards of the King, (previously removed from the house of 
been also removed from those of his dependants in consequence of a ah^municatiooi 
on the part of tbe British Government. Aga Meer had made suooij^Tely several 
large deposits of money in the Treasury of tbe Resident to meet mr|m^iaily any part 
of tbe various claims which bad been set up against him ou the partof the and 
others, means of conveyance for a journey bad also been collected* .^$uch are the 
circumstances mentioned indicating the probability of bis deparmre,^ and of these 
it would seem, his rivals had adroitly availed themselves to injure Ali Khan 

with the King. They are stated to have urged that their effdra dnHng two and 
half years bad detained the object of H. M.'s hatred and his depiAdants in confine- 
ment, but that Mehdi Ali Khan in a few weeks had allowed tbe ^^drawai of the 
King's guards and contributed to the enlargement of Aga Meer which under 

their management would ,never have taken place. It is m«ntioimjl|^at these repre- 
sentations bsd made some impression on the mind of b s Majesty^a that the party 
by whom they were made had prepared for His Majesty a letter of r#moo8traiice to 
the Governor General which the King had forwarded to tbe BrOaident. Subse- 
quently however it would seem from the some cause, Sahit AR/jibe uufortunato 
Moonshi who drafted this letter had been placed by the King iaaiy^fw 

Nothing (says tbe news- writer) is fixed or settled in Uiii fWsiitry, God only 
** bbowa what will be presented to our eyes from behind the of Mystery.'* 

Bam was expected would be soon enjarged. Sabsa^ww^bbia exsminati- 

cwi'fii ll gg^ idency he is said to have addressed an arai ta tba, Baji^dent on the 
auhjaajllpf^ imprisonment and tobsvje reeeivad aysply not confined 

at tK^mpam or, or for any offence towardf^ Cha Btitilffi i to whom 

IRa tiiSim^^aa a 
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The Kinp had added to hie establishment another Lady denominated the Mahlnow 
and a suKttble retinue bad been assigned her . — Bengal Jiurkaru, Stpttmber 7. 

LncK vovir. — The comph^xion of affaire in this quarter appears unaltered. A seri- 
ous didHrence is mentioned as existiiig between the King and the Resident, ia 
^nsequHuce of ibe letter of cnmtiJaint addressed bv the former to the Governor 
General. Tiie w liter of this letter Mousbi Sahib All (as stated in our last notice 
of Lticknow news.) bad been confined bj the King. It was, reported to His Maj^- 
tv that the wriieis in the Hesideiicy Persian OtSce bad openlv repeated the tenor o£ 
received from Calcutta, viz. ** That whenever the individual who had 
I* created iho ditfernnoe and ill will between the Resident and the Kiae was ex- 

f>ell<*d from the Court of the latter, the intercourse #etw»eti the Hlfsident and 
''the Kiuj would be resumed : otherwise there was uo necessity for the same/* 

Mehdi Ali Khan it enderatood to be the Individual here glanced at. The News- 
writer nccordinely observes, tbaf this individual was singularly unfortunate. " Thw 
King is (iisoleased with him omaccount of the relaxation ofseoarities in respect to 
Aga i\Ieer and the approarhiiig release of that person ; wliiU the RSbsideiit apparetki- 
ly IS ollended by $ remonstrance on this subject addressed oy the King to tne Go- 
vernor General. True it is, that that Mehdi Ah Khan bad come verv inopportune- 
ly. I he Hesideut had required from the King ihe surrender of the English Writer 
of Mehdi All Khan, an European, and had dismissed him after the confinement of 
two (lavs. Xhe ground of hts arrest and detention are not stated. 

SonauUah, and the other eight Htroarrahs of the Residencv who were impritoneA 
a rear ago when Colonel Lockett had taken charge of the Residencv, have beOK 
latelv sent by the King to the iiesideut. People are inquisitive alf to the naturw 

of tbe ofieuc# charged against them which has subjected them to so severe n 
"punishment. It must have been greats otherwise complaisance has been pushed 
" to its utmost/* 

A reconciliation had been effected between the King and bia Uncles who bad been 
released from arrest. It is also mentioned that the King bed ordered a Crore of th» 
old Treasure to be disbursed for the payment of their Stipend and other arrears.— 
Bengal Hurkata, September 13. 

LurKNow.— The Nawab has not yet been invested with the Kkilat and it is proba- 
ble he must wait for some time before he regularly assumes the Oude Ministry. Mr* 
Maddock the Resident objects, it is understood, to his entering into office until tho 
Ex-minister leayos Lucknow; when this will take place, it is impossible to say* 
Aga Meer has bos^ver, got his Majesty’s permission to leave the Oude Territo- 
ries, witl^tha whole, of his family, whenever he pleases, and the Nuwab is doing ali 
be can toexpe^te his (Aga Meer's) removal from hence. The Nuwab is iu great 
favor with the King, and since his arrival at Lucknow has done great service to 
the state. He^'is at present very busy regulating the Financial departments, and tbw 
result ol bis laboori will, ere long, exhibit a most flattering view of the improvement 
brought about in iO^orc a time.. Most of the troops which were 1^, 14 and some 
20 months in arriaia have been paid up, and a number of reductions have been mado 
iu the public establishment. The Police system has also been materially improved^ 
and tumult and hliii^shed bare been Gomplately done away with. -- Cauiripors, 14tA 
Sept.-^ Bengal Hwi4utrUf Octabei' 2. 

LucKbow. — A mass of these Akhbars as usual afford little worth ex traoting* 
The most promineay topic is the expected release of the long imprisoned Agh« 
Meer. His fam^ imd effects had been conveyed to Cawnpore under charge of a 
atrong escort of and Infantry. The Resident is stated to have adopted 

this precaution on SA apprehension tbs. some attempt might be made to intercept 
tbe party on its ronte# It Waa expected that AgUa Meer would follow immediately. 

•These events are stated as very dnpalateable to the king who bed calculated oil 
the indefinite detentitm of the priaoner. The-fiarty at Court opposed to Muntasim- 
ud-Dowlah, were takiOg^Mvantage of these ocoarrences to divert, from the Nawp^! 
Ihe Royal faw by rypriMnliiig that bia bad Inanagement and interference had*" 
•sussd wimtwsflflo ofsaii^e to his Mejesty. The Nswsb however sppesitiohe 
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•till in posiMiion of tbe Roral eonfid^no^, but it is Anticipated that tbe expected* 
release of tbe farorite Ram t)uyal would impair his influence. Tbis individual bad 
again been at the Reaidenov, and he and bia partv were much elated aioce tbeaa- 
•uranoe of the Resident chat his enlargement would not be displeasing to the Bri- 
tish government. *' God alone ia omtiiscient (says the pious news writer) and wa 
bia creatures can only admire the strange vtoitaitudes in boman affairs.’* 

Munim Khan and Mobammud Bnkhah who performed certain useful administrative 
offices for his Maiesty, had been punished and disgraced. It would seem that they 
b&d erroneously deemed it part of their duty to take a foretaste of the delicacies 
which they catered for the Royal appetite. 

Janki Purehad who tranaaeted the peouoiary affairs of the deceased Minister 
Fazl All bad withdr^awii from Lucknow. 

The Resident bad madFa written communication to tbs king to release Jafir-ooat 
Zuman. This individual had originally been confined at tbe Residency ps implica- 
ted in a forgery connected with tbe case of Ram Duyalaad thence transferred to 
the king, under the influence of Moiitazim-ad-DAulah. 

Great progress Kid been made townrds tbe liquidation of the long arrears due to 
fte servants of ttfe Stat^and the relsnons of tbe king. For tlfia purpose the Nawab 
bad raised a large sum on his pertonel credit. He had also aodelrtaken for the punc- 
tual collection of the public revenues for five years at a contiderAhle^ advance. 
From this arrangement which appears to have occasioned general eatiafaVtion, ex- 
tensive heneht was anticipated, f It placed the public receipts on wb^ure footings 
end at tbe same time relieved the agriooltural population from the oppressive ez- 
laotiona of numerous and eonatautly changing independant Amili. Xt«pp«ars to bo 
understood that the arrangement now made with the Nawab is a prgRminary to the 
general iotrofluction of a direct settlement with the individual Zeaiiidara and 
occupants of the soil.— Bettgc^ HurkarUf Oct, 15, 

To THB Editor or the Calcutta Litxiiart Gasettb*' 

Sir,— A s I do not observe any communications purely of an epistolary nature 
in the Literary Gazette, 1 know not whether you will admit one.hiiile however 
claims a place in your columna trom its reference to an article in yot|| last Sunday’s 
journal, giving necessarily an extensive circulation to an anecdote jl^cb has e?i- 
dently been written under some misapprehension. 

1 allude to the story told of Hakim Mhaindee in tbe lately pobUiAl.e4 of llio 
lamented Ueber, wherein an atrocioifs abuse of power ia atiribuied totM| personage, 
in tbe case of an Engineer : who had succeeded in engaging the Killt'a notice and 
patruoage. ^ > 

Tbe Hakim ia stated to have been the Minister of the late never was 

•0. He was his father, Saadut Ally’s favorite, but that was sucli iKiSinber of years 
back that tbe Bishop could never have intended to allude to |ilm as Ihe actual 
possessor of power at Lucknow at the time he wrote, nor could jltfys. lleber who 
edits the work, have spoken of her oawillingueaa to publish that Which could be 
injortoua to Hakim Mhaindee the Minister tkm at the bead of im^a, when it is 
known chat until the last few months, tbe Hakim has been liviii#K many years in 
retiremen t at F urruckabad . ^ ! 

But there is other evidence of error in the union of Hah^^EJAh^it^dee’s name 
with this very abominable story. }jf^ 

The unfortunate Engineer ia stated to have become obno|dM|| to the minister 
(Hakim Mhaindee Aly Khan) because that person feared;|i5jiisiug competitor; 
as well knowing that the meanness of hit own birth and fbiiuiiohs had been no 
obstacle to hia advancement.” ; ^ ^ 

' Row if yon will look into Vol. f, of the late Bishop's interesrihg jonroal yon will 
And that he atatea distinctly that the Hakim la a man of great afflutnce and 

wt/lt^rec, a statement quite incompatihle with that above reogmd Of his supposed 
^ birth and hmctiona.” , 

"It/i^emaoW therefore that Bishop Heber alloded to the late mi- 

the late King, who wot a man of low birth, apd .|u||)mona, and who icai 
Mfmlllf «t the period when tbe Biahop wrote ; and in all ||fiidpihi|ily at the time 
wfpllm uoyreepondence was prepared fur the preaa by hie whiofrii* 
r ^ ''lam Sir, $emnt, 

A 7R1£KX> OF HEB j j E AtTD I'AS HAKEEM. 

pCiit.Ljj.Ow.fla.wa 
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C. Mari IN and others, versug 11. Spanrib, Esq* and othbri* 


Before the Chief hut ice and Justice Ryan, 

In the CHS* of the Will of (ieuerai Martta, the three suite ooosolidated ia 18l9« 
ior hearing this tier upon further direction. 

We do nut pretend to give at length the arguments of the learned Counsel in 
this caee« (her would not in full be general! j interesting thmy would 

be far bejo^id what our limits O0uld afford, and we shall iberefore confine ourseWes 
to a general view of the points upon which thej rested their clients' interests 
and tlie arguments urged in sup]:^rtof them. 

The Advocate General, after Mr* Cochrane had opened the cue, said, that not* 
wiihstaiiding ita importance he trusted he should not he oompelTethto go at length 
into the entire case, stating its different details, but that itwoiild be sufficient for 
him in the first instance, to address himself to the principal points, for be would 
be followed by bis learned friends for the City of Lyons, whose intereats wern 
nearly connected with his own, and thej would bH up any omissions which bs 
might make. 

The Ad rooste General first addressed his remake, to the domicile of the tests* 
tor, urging that it was English, or at least such as rendered it impossible, thsk 
his property and effects, could under the will, be otherwise distribisted than by 
Eugiish law. The next point be took was as to the residue, which with the 
exception of lour lacs and half, he might perhaps feel it his duty to claim on 
behalf of the Crown, he considered should be distributed according to the 
will of the testator, or hia meaning as it could be collected from it, and 
go amongst the different charities mentioned in that will. With reference to the 
first point, the domicile, be would look to the evidence which bad been given 
before the Msster on' the reference and from that be collected; that General 
Martin was a Frenchman and had come out to Pondicherry at an early age in the 
service of his country ; that he subsequently entered the service of the United 
Company ass Cadet and rose through its different gradations till be arrived at tbe 
rank of a Major General ; that he lived for some time at Lucknow where be died 
and now lies burle^ and then urging soob arguments as be could advance, lesvis 
it open to me Courtto determine, where bis domicile was, but he would contend, 
that from^the time of his first being a Cadet till the period of bis death, be was 
under the controul, and enure political controul, of the United Company ; re* 
ceiving, though for a number of years in tbe service of a foreign state then in al< 
liunoe with it, l^is half-pay, all he was entitled to under existing regulations ; 
that he took no office though in the service of that country, except by consent 
already obtained^ and was sppointed to bis command there at tbe reoommendm* 
tiun of the Unitdd Company. 

In proof of tbessifadts, the Advocate General first referrsd to tbe evidence of 
Col. Imlsckt who stated, that tbe testatov bad lived at Lucknow and commandeff 
the Visier's troopi in the Mysore ; that he continued in biaservice till bis death, 
and codld only have uken that command by consent of the British Government* 

The next evidence to which tbe Advocate General referred, was a letter front 
Government in Jannsfy which abewed that General Martin then WSni into 

tbe aervioe of . on an application from tbe Vizier to tbe Britiak Govern* 

meat, to have apn^r officer appointed so tbe superin tendance of bis arsenal and 
only by the consenirnr rather the appointment of the British Government* 

The next was eiet^r to tbe Resident at the Vizier’s Court acquainting lfi|it 
with tbe appointipsnt of Captain Martin, and then a letter of a subsequent doth 
to tbe Resident from >lfprd Cornwallis, requesting him personally to explaid tb 
Col. Martin, in answer t^is remonstrance, that asoordln^ to stipulation, heconld 
only Usve balf-psy and i snd|h«MaU pisp4 
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of eridence was an extract of a lettf^r from the Resident to T.ord MoruingtoiS, 
Btating the appoiutnaent of the testator to the oommand of the Vizier’s troops 
in the iielii, dated m December^ 3798, a few months before bis demise, toge- 
ther with the consent of government that be should assume that command, (and 
then follows the material part) from his known zeal and activity in the service of 
the United Companih 

The Advocate General did not know that, in the first instance he would be re- 
quired to show, that tbe testator bad an English domicile, but be considered that 
bis taking ojRfice in the service of tbe British Government was sufhnent to prove 
that; in this opinion the Chief Justice agreed, and the Advocate Generft cited 
tb« case of an Alderman of the Mayor's Court of C>iicutta a German, to show tiiat 
a foreigner having ever ^ken upon himself the legal character of an Knglishmw., 
could not plead that he was a foreigner ; and also, the case of Bruce and Biuce, 
where it was decided, that a Scotchman, when be was in tbe ^^om})aDy's service 
in India, bad acquired an English domicile, though he had remitted home funds to 
the country of his birth, and stated, that it was^his intention to reside there, and 
that his property htid effects should be administered according to tbe Kngli&li law, 
and staged that it wa^su[)po8ed the lestator bad died at sea, yet the place of 
demise formed no part of tbe consideratiou m de.termiuiiig that case. 

I'be Chief Justice remarked that there could he no doubt, that in tbe Mofiis- 
■il a Scotchman was subject tO/ English laws, hut he believed foreigners were not 
considered in the same light as Englishmen, unless resident in Calcutta. In rlie 
Upper Proviuces a Scotchman would no doubt have the same rights as an Eugtiah 
or an Irishman, a Frenchman be thought w'ouid not. 

The Advocate General thought that, this liistinction, in tbe prcsi nt case, bad 
been done away with, in consequence of he testator’s having entered the mili- 
tary service of the United Company, which has been derided to give an Kiigligh 
domicile ; and tlieretore, though he might be a foreigner, he would be still sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of this Court ; then if General IMartin had by such ser- 
'vice acquired an English domicile, he contended that such was bis domicile 
when he died, for, from the cases which he cited it appeared, that no person 
could abandon an old domicile till be had regularly acquired a new one ; that 
the original domicile continued in this lutauce was plain indeed, for he never 
divested himself of the controul of the British government, up to tbe time of his 
death be received half-pay as an oibcer from the East India Company, and never 
aasumed command in any other service, except by their consent first liad - for these 
reasons he contended the testator had acquired an Indian domicile, which was 
in effect the same as an English. India for that purpose beiffg considered witbm 
Canterbury, and not such a domicile as would affect tbe distribiitioxi of his pro- 
perty according to bis will under tbe English law. 

The Advocate General next referred to the evidence of a Mussulman taken 
before the Master, from which it appeared, that the testator according to tbe 
Mahomedan law could have bad no domicile, under the oireumstances, in a 
Mahomedan country, and further that after his death his will should becairieci 
into effect, not according to the laws of that country but bis own, for he says, 
a Mustameen he considers not to be a subject; he can leave, tbe country when 
be likes, and go where be pleases ; if be dies, bis property will go to bis Christian 
relatives, and if sent to a cbristitu country, will be divided according to tbe law of 
that country ; but if those relatiyes went into the Mussulman country, ft virould be 
divided according to Mahomedan Yaw ; but in case it got into tbe bands of persons 
residing in Calcutta, it was bis opinion it would be divided according to the laws 
prevalent there, unless the Court wished it to he divided according to tbe Mussul- 
man law. This witness considered an o&cer lent to tbe Prince of a Mussulman 
eonntry, where be resided, to be a Mustameen and not a aobjdot. 

ha Uhtef Justice here remarked, that tbe only point upqifiwbiob he felt any 
doubt, for be was sure tbe Company bad taken cate to their officers above 

tbe native or any Mahomedan laws, was as to the manner of disposing of tbe pro- 
perty of foreigners who died in tbe Mofussil. 

|n tbe case of an Armenian be was sure tbe property would be distributed by 
Piorincial Coorts^ aecording to tbe Axjutnian iufri und iben putting the ease 
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df a Fr«nebman not a Britislj subjert, Ijovr would it be dtgposed of and wbat 
Was the usage ? on this point his Luru ship a])peared to think it would be neces- 
arr to hare a reference. 

I'he Advocate General feared that nothing satisfactory could be obtained from 
Biirh a reference, as to the practice ol the Mofnssil Courts , but the Chief Justice 
remarked that the Master had not informed the Court whether any cases of that 
kind had been brought before it, and if so wbat bad been the practice and all this 
be could have ascertained by exasniniiig the Rcclesiastical Register, and then the 
Court could, if the case were carried further, be able to furnish the authorities 
booMvrith all information in their power, as to wbat bad bitberto been the prac- 
tice in such cases in this country. 

^ The Advocate General fell so strongly the weight of the casea be bad cited, 
and be knew it would be so much to the benefit of his frilbda for that next of kill 
to press tlAt investigation that he should not be disposed to occupy further 
their I.ordships* attention upon it, but he would submit that unless it were Uninter- 
rupted usage recognized bv law, it would be of little weight. 

Tiie Advocate General next dbire to the question of the reaidue, and ba Wat 
informed that bis learned friends for the next of kiu would ^laim ilfat part of it un- 
appropriated under the will, but this he contended could not have been the inten- 
tion of the testator, for charitv seemed to have been the object continually in bit 
view and from bis own words it might be collected, that be wished to be remem- 
bered bv his charity in the world as the great l^enefactor of man. The Advo* 
cate General read sections from tlie will to show, that he had directed cextain 
funds to be invested, and Indigo Factories to be carried on, and when the pTofitu 
increased above a certain sum thev were to go to the benefit of chanties and could 
it at the same time he contended, that be intended to leave these siiiifs to those to 
whom he bad bequeathed certain specific legacies ; then if such was not tbo 
intention of the testator and that any of these proposed charities or establishmenti 
could not be carried into effect, their Lordships would appropriate the Fundo 
to the credit of those charities in such a w’ay as would, as nearly, as possible 
come within the intention of the testator, and he, the Advocate General, would 
contend that they should be distributed between the other charities. 

Mr. ^ilvocate General concluded by stating, that be did not abaudon, but might 
perhaps feel it hia duty fo lay claim on behalf of the Crown, to the real estate in 
Calcutta and its proceeds, amounting in all to four lacks and a half of rupees, on 
the ground of General Martin having been an alien. 

Mr. Cochrane followed and went into alengtbened history of the proceedings in 
the case, from the li^ath of General Martin to the consolidation of the three suits 
in 18l9,«and subsequently from that year to the present time, and stated that 
some unaccountable delay marked the entire proceedings. He contended that tb« 
question of domicile had already been decided ; it was argued on exceptions!;^, 
to the Master’s report and determined, and against that decree the parties 
terested had not appealed or taken any turiber proceedings, and be therefore con- 
sidered that they were now bound by it and that the Court could not alter it if 
there was to be any consistcucy in judicial investigations, and if the public had 
anyrigbe to see their Lordships’ deciees supported, and what he aslci^d would be 
the consequence if the doctrine was to be now raised, that the Court was oolt 
to be bound by these decrees, and that the domicile of the testator should ba 
found t^ be iu Ou^de f why that all the money which had been expended uu^er th# 
will was illegally paid out, for the testator was a Mussulman. 

Mr. Cochrane next applied his arguments to the residue and contended that the 
great principle, throughout the different clauses of the will, was charity, in 
the testator’s own words “ that the Jonor might be known after hia death” 
for be ordered the {funds for the cbarMsble bequests and pensions to be set aside 
from the best part of bis fortune and deposited in the safest possible securhv. 

The Learned Gentleman here cited cases to show that tlie Court was empower- 
ed, where they could not give full effect to a obarity mentioned in the will, to 
carry the testator’s intention into operation in some manner, as nearly as possible 
approaching to bis expressed wishes. That ebarity was his grand object he coCp- 
tfinded fcom vaaoaa paxta of the will upon whieh he lelied, so if the Court eouldl 
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not earry into affaet tlia Lucknow eharitr, it wonM not gtr9 tha fnntfi appro|»i* 
at«d to that, to tbo next of kin, for auoh could not haro baen hit intention, 
where he gare them apecifio legaciea ; tbequeition would then be, iu vrhat manner 
it waa to be applied? and he should contend that tha Calcutta charity was best en- 
titled to it, as the most beneficial institution. 

The Chief Juatioa atated that ha thought at present that there should be a furtber 
iuTeatigation, first upon the point, whether any qualification of his naturalization 
at alien born, took place from bit long aeirice in this conntry ; secondly, how the 
efifects of an alien born officer in the service have hitherto been diaposed of ;^l)ird- 
ly, what was the whole estate of Louis Martin which went to his children. 

There was also another point which we did not exaelly collect, as to the applica- 
tion by Ubnis Martin of 6 certain fund, ' 

Mr. Diekena handed to the Bench reports of tbs ensss decided in «^he Sudder 
Pewany ae to the distributions of tbs propstry of forsignsrs. The Court adjourn- 
ed It four o'clock. ^ 

NovxMBin 5, 1850. 


SECOND DAY. 

On tbs Chief Justice taking bit seat tbia day, he observed, with reference to the 
first point which he thought yetterday evening would require further in veatigat ion, 
that taking into consideration the fact, that at the time of the tsatator’s death, £ng. 
land was at war with Fraoce,in which country a system of government and laws exist- 
ed to whioh the testator owed no allegiance, and which wera never recognised by 
Xngland, ordhy rule, other than that of the exiled King, the only protection the 
Government could hold out to the testator was the Engliab law and that coupled 
with his long service, he considered sufficient to show bis domicils tc be in Eog- 
laad. 

Mr. Minohin wished bis fdsods for tbs City of Lyons Js addrsst tbs Court 
first. 

Mr. Prinsep had no objection, and after wbat bad fallen from tbe Court in tbs 
soorse of yesterday, the remarks be should have to offer would not occupy much of 
their Lordships^ attention. Wbat be should first observe, was, that he had not 
been inatmotod to oppose tbe interesta of the next of kin, but rather the contrary ; 
however, at the same time be should not neglect the interests of those be repre- 
nented.Upon the question of domicile, Mr. Prinsep would have IM# to say after 
the intimation which bad been given by tbe Court, but would fimd|isw their Lord, 
ubipa* attention to the treaties by which Europeans were permit^^ to reside in 
Oude. The first to which Mr. Prinsep alluded was the treaty bet#ben the Vizier 
d Sir John Shore on the part of the United Company, dated 21 at February, 1790, 
; the fifteenth clause of which tbe terms were provided in these words, ** The 
abob Saudut AH Khau engages and promises, that be will not bmerutn any £u« 
jopeans of any description in bis service, nor allow them to settle {|^HooonDtry with* 
out the consent of the Company,** sod next cited part of tbe ss^ii^d trticle of tbs 
treaty between tbe Company and tbe Vizier of the fist of May, 17^5, wbieb ran 
thua : ** He also engages, not for soy cause, or under any pretfoee, to entertnin 
Europeans of any nation in hit service without tbe consent of ^ English com. 
pany ; that he will prevent, oppose, and tend back, such as offer to come into, 
pass through, or remain, or shall be in hta dominions without thu psrwaunah of 
^e Engliab Company. The Europeans of every nation in tbe aenrice' of t|is Said 
ifabob are hereby dismiued ; and now, and in the future, ho Jb|rag4s nefer to 
^tsrtain the said Eoropeana, and to deliver up to the English jDofUpuny such of 
IIMir eorvonts who bars dsssrtsd, or may deaert, in case of if* mpprehending 

Y^lmgOvffifeeQbMqneot treaty sfter tho dsath iff Osneril ^lii^hi to which it 
Wy to allude hut from \befe doouksnts Mr. PiGli|| that the 

L ksfehad no domicils in Oads« hnd though M havs teaidsd 

therffll^ntisrbor of years and nnti! his dskth. he wsts^yt^ilnMdcl to tbe United 
‘ |r;iu it;ho)ie servioehe vras.YhM, w ^tlude. be con- 

eooliitImiheifiTilnee, wMeh ho woo 
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ftorn, wat no long^ar in axistence there, and be could therefore onir owe allegiance 
to the British Crown, holding as be did, whilst it was at war with France, m com* 
mission in the serTioe of the United CompanT, which upon the auihoritj of carnet 
alread^r cited, gave him a domicile in England. 

Mr. Prineep considered that in this country there existed no power, for tht 
crown could not delegate it, to naturalise foreign subjects, though it might to a 
certain extent make a denisen, and be apprehended the court would not. from tbo 
circumstances, look at denizens here in the esme light ss in other places, for 
this country was acquired by conquest, and then it was an admitted prineipln» 
thaiiBB all such oases, the old liw must prevail uoleta new ouea are introduced, 
now in the Mofussil no law of escheat existed but Magistrates tried all oasea of 
fsebeats under the Mabomedan law, and if it were so, then in this case all pro* 
perty went as directed by the will, and did not revert to^he crown, but to his rela«» 
lives in hii^tistive country. If the MshotnedTan law of esebeata prevailed in thia 
ease, it would go far to asttle the question, for then all property went under Ilia 
will, which the court had declsr^d to be good and sufficient, and put at once an end 
to any claim on the part of tlft crown for theae provinces bad been conquered* 
and the government have no rights, but what had been gi^en by «tbe Mabomedan 
Uw, and for thia reason it was important to decide the qu^tion, by what law the 
real property in Calcutta waa to be distributed ; it would come to the point, doee 
property granted to aliens revert to the crown after their death 1 thia waa of great 
importance, for nothing could he more dangerous than the principle contended for 
when so much land was held by foreigners in this country. 

Mr. Priusep next remarked, that he had been given to understand, the next kid 
claimed the unapplied residue and the legacy left for the establubment of thb 
Lucknow charity, because it could not be carried into effect. To such claims ho 
was not instrueted to offer any opposition, but be should imagine their Lord* 
ships were not inclined to raise any new charities, and would therefore divide 
these Bums amongst those already inexistence, for to bis relations, the testator 
lift specific legacies, while the absolute sum to charities could not be well ascer- 
tained as it was to go on increasing end being applied to the enlargement of 
them, and this showed that such charity was the ohect, principally kept in view by 
the testator and for this reason the residue ought to be divided betvreen the 
Calcutta and City of Lyons Cbaritiee. 

Mr. Prineep said it bad been referred to the Master to enquire as to the will of 
Louis Martin, with a view to asceruining the residue, and beyond this, with the 
exception of tbe^ractioe in the Mofussil of distributing the property of foreign- 
ers, there appifarel nothing to be referred back and be thought that the Court 
waa in si^h a eVtuation, as to determine most of the points and settle whether all 
the property Wbfe to pass under the will or a part was to revert to the Company 
as the delegated Sovereigns of tbs country. If the testator bad a right to 
land in the Mofuesil by deed, be might pass it to another, by will to bis Trusta^^ 
as was meant to be done in tbie case, and it bad been decided by Ibe Conrt in 
a former inatanbe* that in the case of an alien bolding lands in Calcntta, the widow 
was entitled to l|or dower, so that the son of an alien, be being bom in Calcntta, 
might inherit. 

'I'he Chief Jnstios remarked that it bad been also decided, that an alien the eon 
of an alien could not inherit. 

Mr. Cleland followed Mr. Prinsep on the same side, and be contended for two 
points* first, ibattbe testator at the time of bis death bad an Engliah domicile ; 
eceondly, that as the Lucknow ebsrity could not be effected, mnat to 

the other ofaaritieq !and that the doctrine of eyprs did not apply to it. Upon the 
first point the seat pf Bruce and Bruce ▼v’ss strong, as he held a costmiaaion In the 
Company's Service, and the case of Bdur.ro And Douglas was also worthy of mueb 
attention ; in the testator 4 ^ed in Scotland. Mrs. Munro claimed that 

bis domicile Wat Swob, which if abe oonld maintain, by tlit law of that eonntiy 
she would be entitled, to half hit property and sbe founded her claim upon the 
principle of Stdieh |A^,^hat wbeu a man baa a^uired a new domicile and loeet 
u, be is eonsidstsd It bis domicile in origin ; in England he is consider* 

tU to bfloiif AO Iht bM rti^Wly tt^utred m new one; end m 
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tliM case it was decided, that IVlunro, holding a commission, had acquired ail 
Knsfliih domicile and where he died did not signify. The case of the Indian 
Chief showed that a foieigner residing within any of the Factories of the East,. 
Was subject to the Britibh law ; and that an Indian domicile was in fact an Koglisii 
one, the case of Bruce and Bruce was an express authority. 

Mr Cleland contended, tiiat the Court would not consider this as a case of 
intesticv, where the testator had put himself under the protection of the British 
law and wished, as was evident from his will, his domicile to be considered as Eng- 
lish ; and this be considered took it out of the cases of intesticy. It appeared 
from the will, (part of which he here read at length) that the intention of th(^^,^ta- 
tor was, that the residue should be kept till it amounted to ten lacks, and then 
be distributed amongst the Calcutta and Lyona chanty, and as that in Oud^ 
eouldnot^be establishetj^ it must revert to the other two mentioned. The 
court could only appropriate the fund for Luclthow in the way stated ici the will, 
for though the general rule was as laid down by Mr. Roper, that where a charKa- 
ble bequest could not he given ed'ect to in the waf stated in the will, the dootriua 
eyprt applied and tl«e funds, should be appropriatfid as nearly as possible in ac- 
cordance with tke wis^s of the testator ; but there was an exception to this where 
U specific not a general charity was the intention, as in the case before the court, 
where the clear object was to giatiiy his ambition by the establishments and sup- 
port of particular institutions. 

Mr, Cletand cited several cases to shew first that, where a bequest was left 
for a spncific charitable purpose, that to apply it to any other was a bad bequest ; 
aecoudiy, that where a charity was left for a particular purpose, it could not be 
given to the pour at Large j thirdly, that if it was the luientiou of the testator to 
give charity ^neraliy, the rule was the Court could apply it, but not unless it ap- 
peared so clearly from the will, so that, the Lucknow charity having been given for 
the establishment of a College, the Court could apply it in no other way, but the 
funds must go with the residue to the other chanties, as they appeared from the 
will to be the great objects of the testator’s care. With reference to the landad 
property in Oude, under the Musselman Law, he had a right to dtstribute that 
under his will, 

Mr. Minchm begun by stating to the Court, on the part of one of the next 
of kin, who had sent out a power of Attorney to Mr. AbboU with directions to 
bring bis interests forward, his right, on the authority of a case m England, to be 
allowed to come lu now, though at a late period, consenting to be bound by the 
decree. 

The Chief Justice remarked that he might, but it should be b^obgbt forward by 
a specific iuotr>n and it might, be thought, ho done after the hearing. 

The Chi<-f Jiisiice enquired who was the attoiney for the city of Lyoas*and was 
UMormed that Mr. Abbott had a power of Attorney for both the City of Lyons and 
Jba next of kin, and that Messrs. Ronald ami Master were the Attornies m both cases. 

Mr. Minchiu began by stating, that if General Marlin liad not been a Christian, 
residing in the kingdom of Oude, he should have held that he had^at the time of 
Lis death, a Mabornedau domicile, but he felt the weight of that fact, and would 
not press it, but would apply bis arguments to the charities. 

Mr. Minchin in his remarks, took four dififereur points, upon which he argued 
with great talent ; the first was, that where the'charity was to beaatabiished out of 
the jurisdiction of the Court, in a foreign country, the Court had Ho power over the 
funds to distribute them, and he cited in support, the case of the Provost of^’Edin* 
borough Dffrtus Aubry, by which it appeared, that where a bequest was made in 
England for the establiabment of a charity in Scotland, the Coiitt of Chancery bad 
no power to diatribute it, but must pay it over to the Scottiab Court to be by 
them applied. 

The Chief Justice remarked, that this was a ebrUtiao ohantj*^ and asked if its 
distribution was to be left to the Mabornedau Gavemmant of 0>ude« and was Con« 
atantia House to be kept up for no purpose t 

Mr. Minchin observed, that he was tor that reason to oof^dar It void, and avea 
if the Court felt itself bound to keep up the House testptor lies buried* 

«ba,^ar paru ware void i he next eaa»a to tha aacon^Plilt iWi argument wUicli 
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5 that tberB a particular mod© of distribution pointed out hy the wilt of 

the testator, which formed the essence of the bf^quest ; that it could not be distri- 
'buted in any other wjiv than that pointed out, or the bequest was void. The testa- 
tor in his will, at great length pointed out, the manner in which the building was 
to be earned on, and it could bardly be denied that tbe great object and essence 
waa the establishment of a College f^or Christian education within the walls of 
ronstantia, and the release of prisoners ; from the Report of the Master, it appeared 
that efi'eot could be given to neither of the objects, those were thorefore void; 
hut beyond this, there was the fact of their being in a foreign country, and theif 
LffSiiBbips had therefore no jurisdiction over the funds to distribute them. 

The Chief Justice remarked, that there was no finding in the report of the Mas- 
ter, that the House ofConstautta could not be kept up, and the Court i^ight still 
spuropriata funds for that purpose, but was not some Seueficial use to bemads 
of It ? ^ 

Mr. Minebiu contended, tbatJf the charity could not he carried fully into effect, 
in all particulars, that being void in part, it was void in all ; but the doctrine of 
ci/pj c or the argument that th^lr Lordships could apply it in any other way was 
of no weight in the case before the Court ; there was no d^ubt tbey would when 
the charity was given for a general purpose, and if there were no trustees, the 
King as parens patriae could distribute the funds in any chanty he pleased. He 
cited the case of Maurice versus tiie Bishop of Durham, and contended that the 
Court bad no power to distribute the funds in aVoreign country, and provided 
the bequest failed by the law of that country, it was void, and then went to the 
third point ; that where there was a bequest which could not be carried into eifeot« 
it goes to the next of kin and not into the residue. This Mr. Minchin contended 
he would show from the will itself, and for this purpose he read tiie first clause 
by which it appeared the testator bad applied a speciiic sum to it, and the last to 
show that he had not provided font in the residuary clause, as he never contem- 
plated a failure of the charity, and cited a case where the testator directed, that 
after the payment of all debts and legacies, the residue should be given so and so, 
but one of the sons dying it was decided that his legacy should be divided be- 
tween the next of kin, and not go into the general residue. 

Mr. Miaohin came lastly to the point ; where bvthe residuary clause, it was pro- 
vided, that the residue, if it amounted to ten lacks was to be divided, if the third of 
that sum, in consequence of the inability of the Court to give affect to the Lucknow 
charity, be earned to the credit of the others, that would be a residue upon a residue 
and must therefore go to the next of kin, and this he supported upon a case cited 
from first Swansoi^ Mr. Minchin also claimed the legacy which had been left by 
the testator to Pere Martin, and there was no doubt that it bad lapsed, as he died 
in the lim time of the testator, and this amounted to forty thousand rupees with 
interest. With reference to the question whether or not the general residue b#d 
been disposed of by the vrill, he had felt the force of it very strongly, and Itifh 
should not press it, but he claimed on behalf of the next of kin, the entira 
amount of the bequest to the Lucknow charity, which could not be carried into 
effect ; the sum which was to he invested, sufficient to realise four tboussnd 
rupees a year, io be paid for the release of prisoners in Oude, which could not be 
done; the third of the residue of ten lacks which was to go to the Luokaoif 
charity, and the lapsed legacy of Fere Martin. 

NovsmuivR 6, tfiSO. 

, THIRD DAY. 

Mr. Diekene appeared on behalf of .be next of kin, and supported the argu- 
ments of Mr. Miaohin ; the first qaertion to be considered was the domicile of 
testator, and upon thia point be woutd not go over the ground nor cite the au- 
thorities which had, in the course of this case, been so frequently discussed ; 
but be contended that if it had not been for the religion of Genera! Martin, his 
domicile would have l^aen ex-faeto in Lucknow, and held that if a European 
foreigner, dying in thtfJMafussil, had other than a British domicile, which was 
an importaat pcsM&t it would depeud upon the powsu 
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oF tb« Govarnor G«n«ral in Council, to mako regulation!. Tlw firtt act vrbiaU 
fare him that power was tbe 13 of G. III. ebap. 6S ; Mr. Diokens then cited ^e 
G. HI. chap. 70; tbe 33 G. III.; the 37 G. 111. chap 14f, which brought 
him down to tbe year 1797, when the atate of Factoriea in the East might hare 
been pretty well oonaidered to hare ceased ; then the 37, and 40 of G. HI. chap. 
73, in which nothing was said of Factories and brought the time down to 1800, 
in which year the teatator died ; and then the 47 G. 111. chap. 78 see. 2 which 
fixed the powers of legislation of the Gorernor General in Council up to 1807, 
and he aaid, that from a careful conaideration of theae different acta, it waa 
hie opinion, that the point rested thua ; if a European foreigner, 
in India, bad an English domicile, no ragulation of tbe Gorernor General in 
Council ^ad power to alter it, except regulation waa duly registered iji 
the Supreme Court ; oenSlnly not if onregjijt|iu^ Mr. Dick one said, that tbe 
reason be was anxiotta to hare tbe testator' atilt considered a Frenchman, and 
that be had an English domicile, waa aimply tba^ he wuc ignorant what harm he 
might be doing to some of his clients, ifit were determined otherwise by tbe Court, 
for be could not aay by wbat law, these funds, wbidh were note litigating in France, 
might there be diatribu^jH. In this country, he said, all foreigners required the 
licence of the United Company. 

The Chief Justice knew of no act of Parliament, which required a foreigner to 
have a licence. 

Mr. Dickens said, perhaps not to come to Bengal, but the Gorernor General 
In Council, bad power to remore a foreigner for a reasonable cause ; nOw in Black- 
atone, it was laid down as a principle, that in a country where the laws and usages 
Were inapplicable lo the foreigner, be took with him so much of tba common law 
of his own ootintry as was necessary for his government ; so a foreigner could not 
be eompelled to adopt tbe British Law, if it did not hold out to him its be- 
nefits; if he had not the advantages of that law, he could not be made to suffer 
by its disabilities, so in tbe case before the Court tbe doctrine of escheat could 
not apply, and he used this argument with reference to the claim which had been 
set up by the Advocate General, to a portion of the testator’s property, on behalf 
of the crown. 

Mr. Dickens next referred to the will, and argued from different clsusee of ir, 
that the next of kin were entitled to the residue, and then argued, that tbe be- 
quest to the Lucknow establishment should go to them also, as the Conrr had 
Molded it could not give it effect; he contended that the doctrine of cypre* did 
not apply, and that it being a bequeet for a particular purpose i^it failed in part, 
it failed in tbe whole, and the fund would fall into tbe generaliysiMiiis of tbe es- 
tate, or go to tbe next of Irin, to the letter be should contend. * 

The Chief Justice remarked, that tbe Master in bis report Jhsd A>t taken 
^^to eooaideration, the assistance which might be received from' ihe Supreme 
ffevetameiit of this country, and bis Lordship did not think it'^lrns iatpossihle 
to have it carried into effect though their assistant. j . 

Mr. Dickens showed that tbe King of Oude would not perm|l^j^a liberation of 
phsonera, and, that though be might sanction the eatablUbmsj|^l!^ a College, it 
was not of such a nature as tbe cue contemplsted by the tes||^, the object of 
which was conversion to Christianity. The testator newer intenii^^o devote Con- 
atantia House for a tomb only, but to proride' a residence for q jetted period for 
European gentlemen, and when hia long residence in the countt|!;|iliid the inponve- 
nlenec which were experienoed by Europeans in Oude were :^^(iiilarad, ho did 
sot know that the plan was an irrational one, considering the pr^plaeo of the East. 

The Chief Juctioe aaid it would be a strange combination ; n School^ 

i Hotel and a Zenlnah. 

Mr. Dickens showed from tbe will, tint etch was to be ■•■pfito Md distinct* 
and said, that the eehool was to be one for the instniettoA af^wnlb in tbe prin# 
wiplea wl tbb Christian teltgion, under tbe aupariatendanoas^l^ Ming of Oude, 
•nd whicb had boon giraa in tfaa Mas* 

lar, it mwbwfdent such an eatabUshment would qarerbMilolioiiad at Lnaknoir. 

Tfad£mWaet hare rtfarred to letters from the Residmi^rDqdf ae ldr. Swiaton. 

fBd^j|i||Piposi fbt swo to Mr. fittrliof * iddf dfieUft* 
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lag lh« raonty for the release of priaonera, alleg^ing that most of those in jail 
were for murder nr theft, but stadug that be had oo objection to the erection o€ 
a college ; the Resident in hia letter seemed to despair of the success of suolt 
an iristitut'.on. 

The Chief Juatioe thought it most extraordinary, that the testator who re« 
sided sn long in Lucknow, should have made s > great a mistake, as to leave a large 
sum of mnuey to be appropriated in a manner wbicb no Court could ever carry 
into efr**ct ; still he was no doubt a man of intelligence and mutt have been welt 
a^uju^ited witii the customs of that country. 

Mr. I>i«ke»s said, that at the time of the testator’s death, the Gorermnent 
tjf Oud« was III different handa, hnd tfa Councils were marked with a spirit of 
ooia iarativeiv great liberality ; hdi. codafdered that ^urt had sufliatent avi* 
deuce nowaio show, that the charity cdhwdtM ^ carried into 

and if not, then it went ^th^'liext of kin. ' ^ 

The reference to the hfaatef^#aa under the decree of 1822, to report^ yd^etWr 
it could be carried into effect jrith the approbation of the Government of Oiido» 
and it was impossible to suppose a Christian college could evei^ be establishsid 
with the concurrence of a Mahomedaii King, and it wouldSiot he contended, ha 
auffiaientto estUdlah a school, for the bequest of the testator was specific and if 'H 
could not be carried into effect, it was void and muse go to the next of kin, C[|n , 
the authority of the case of Maurice against tlte Bishop of Durham, and 
contended that the casns cited by the Advocate G&ueral and others, applied only: 
to a general charity, where, no doubt, if it failed the King, as parens putitat couldt, 
distribute it, but the one in question was specific for a college for the iiistruotioil 
of youth, in the^jpjrinciidHS of the Christian religion. ^ 

Mr. Dickena^then claimed on the authority of cases which he cited, the third of 
the residue of tpn lacks which could not be applied to the Lucknow chanty, on 
the ground, that to diride it as a residue, would make it a residue, upon a residue^ 
which must go to the next of km, and he further claimed the lapsed legacy left 
to Pere Martin. 

Mr. Advocate General reolied in a short address, in which he regretted that 
the leader for the City of Lvons, whose interests he conceived were nearly con- 
nected with his own, bad afforded him so little assistance ; he bad been told 
that the Government had no power of esoheats, but it had nevertheless, be said, 
been exercised^ and in all cases the property had been restored on petition ; Ir# 
denied that thy power of Government in the Mofusail was drawn from any hiaho- 
medaii powef,'^ut was vested in it bv act of Parliament, and then took a review 
of the different yfigSments which had been brought forward by the counsel for the 
next of ban and said* Mr. Mincbin had stated that the doctrine of cypres, did not ap« 
ply to the eat^Uahment of a new charity at Lucknow, but where the bequest appeas- 
ed to have hfjoii given iii a spirit of general charity and for the purpose of han|^ 
in? down hisn^e to posterity, he, the Advocate General, appeCritlg for the’ puh^ 
lie, did not desi(l^<j to have it established there. 'I’he College was to be for u parti- 
Ctttar purpose, where it could not be carried into effect in Oude the estaUiaii- 
Bent of such t^^letitutioii for the instruction of youth in Christian koowled^P 
within theterrl^i^ of the United Company, would come nearer the intention of 
the tesBtor, thdh that the funda should go to those to whom he bad left apaeifio 
legacies, t’he of Oude had objected to such an eatabliihment within hit 

torritogies, and bj^dtd not think that the difficulty could be overcome by any ay- 
plication to the -^^jnreme Government ; the Governor (General had no doiiht a 
great controul OvwThe Military establishments in Oude, but he did not llnnk be 
had ever attenUpt^ to contend for n supremacy in the municipal government of that 
eonntrv, and for fMi reason be did not think Government would iatorferh; this ho 
begged to ear wiH^ly hie privatd opinion drawn front the eiromnsltnoes. The 
great object of the iestator, he contended, rras charity, and for that' reason the 
funds left to should go to tho other oharities, and ae be had left a larger 

sum to that of any other, he eonsidered it should bo carried to the 

credit of thtt| 40 i»f | wM y 4d fO bo the groat object ef tbs testator’s care. 

The Chief Jia&e, with Mr. .Tustice Ryan, said that 

a* Vbit jndgsMntit vtold (It*, and Vfalt 
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it was to do, as effect, it appeared, coatd not be ftiren to the obart table befjtiest t>f 
tbe testator made to Lucknow, and upop tbia be felt quite at a loss, what course to 
pursue. He did not think the Court could refuse to keep up the bouse of Con* 
stantia and an establubment of persons for lighting and taking care tbe tomb, aa 
directed ; then if tbe bouse was to be kept up, was no other use to be made of it, 
ond Were others to be prevented from emploring it to any good purpose 1 Tbeii 
Low was tbe aum left for charity to -Lucknow to be employed? upon tbia, bis 
Lordship felt quite at a loss after the opinion which had just been given by tbe 
Advocate General. If tbe Couit found it could not apply tbe fund aa direQ^ftd-oit 
should go to make up tbe aum often lacks and then tbe ifirst thing, be thought, that 
should be done, was to be diatrilittted, one*tbtrd each to tbe charities at Lyons and 
Ca]cutta,‘%nd then ..fp lO the rasidne which should be divided ; 

still one-third for remain 'anappropr|^ted end then Mis Dickens* 
case would apply ; bat<^'4fuestion would then arb^^ there t should fall back 
or be given to the next Of the kin. The Court, hie Lordship said, should endea- 
" Tour to find out ^ proper person to keep up ths house at Conatantia as the 
executor woulihcfearl^^be bound to do so, end now that Court had taken that 
office upon itself, it oecame equally imperative upon it, and he considered 
it would be wrong to abandon it; but how on earth to efffei^ tbe rest of tbe 
bequest, he felt, be confessed, quite at a loss ; this was the great difficulty, and 
though there were other points^ requiring consideration, he did not apprehend bo 
should find much difficulty in making up his mind upon them. As to the question 
of the heir>at>law, be felt that the court was in a situation to declare there was 
none according to the Eiigliah Law, after the commissions to Ttinoo and the 
lapse of thirl^ years. , 

Novemiikk 8, 1830. 

The arguments upon die ^V ill of General Martin closed yesterday, MW 
Dickens having been heard foi the next of kin, and the Advocate General, 
in reply, for the Informant, 

The Court delivered no decision but the Chief Justice said, that the case 
was one of very great importance, and the Judges would taite some time to 
consider upon it, as it involved several important matters whi^b required 
much consideration ; but upon these, he would feel no diffictrllY^ he appre. 
bended, in m^tking up his miod, but a great difficulty pre^n tea itself upon 
which he felt quite at a loss, the inability of the Court to q||rry into effect 
the tcstator*s intentions as to the Charity at Lucknow, in icootcqience of 
the refusal of the King of Oude to permit the contemplatedjf^tabiiahment 
* ln his dominions. 

COURT MARrriAL at BOMBAY. 

Extract from General Orders, Head-Quarters, Boa(RASll!lHORSDAY, Sth 

April, 1^, 

At a General Court Martial, held at Bombay on Monday March 18S0, 

imd of which CoIoiipI H. Sullivatf, of 11. M. 6th Regiment of ti President ; 
Captain William SpiUer, of the 5th Regiment Native Infantry^lfaR ^ed nn the 
iollowing Charge : 

A Captain William SpiUer, of the 5th Regiment of Native Infanl^, placed in arrest 
l^y order of His ExoeUenoy the Comroander-in-Chief, on the foUdivii||t Ciisrga ; via. 

.For highly scandalous and disgraceful conduct, unbecomiRg'mR dkaracter of an 
officer and a gentleman in the following Instances : z 

1st lnstsue«.‘...la having permitted himself to be most gmcaly kmltfd on the pub* 
lie race course at Bombay, on the 30th of January 1830, bv wtsiras ditpressed to him 
by Philip Bacon, Kaquire,of the Hon*ble Company’s Civil without resent* 

ing aocb ittsiilt Rt the time, or taking any steps ibr tbe vipdjHpoii.^ bis character, 
until air daya after the said ooeorrenoe had taken place. v > 

!id Inetunee.-^For having in a letter, addressed to JL BUlaasere, of tha 

Gi^bftadidr . ii«f h&a&i, and dbted the dth Fehri^^ <Hhe oocatione 
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knowinf^ty a falie account of the occurrence referr<*d to in the precedingln- 
atance, nnd aasiijned foiae and unfounded reaaona for his not having immediately re* 
•ented the insult therein speciiied. 

3d instance. — For having by such conduct justly exposed himself to the oppro- 
brium of being informed by the copy of a paper writing, the original of which hears 
date the 9th February 1830, and is signed in the nnniea and by the desire of a number 
of gentlemen after they were made fully acquainted with the circumstances of the 
rase, that Mr. Bacon was not bound, after what had passed, to afford him the satis- 
faction for the insult offered to him» due from one gentleman to another. 
asr«‘^ By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed) J. W. AITCHISON. 

- Aiijt. Gstil. of the Army, 

' Aiijt, Genl."*$ Ojffioet Bomhay^fitk Marchf * 

Upon iq^iich Charge the Court eairie td the 

Findii%g <tnd Sente ace. Court having maturely and considered all that 

has been adouced in stf|^r»nspf the prosecution, as welt as what has been brought 
forward on the defence, are of opinion, that the Prisoner, Cautuin William Spiller, 
of the 5th Rej^imeot of Native fiifantry, is guilty of all and ever^ part of the Charge 
which has been preferred against him, with exception of tlye fii^stpartof the second 
Instance --vis. ** in having in a letter addressed to Captain T. R. Billamore, of the 
1st Grenadier ^giment, and dated the 4th of February, 1830, and on other occasions, 
given knowingly a false account of the occurrence referred to in the preceding I 0 - 
ttnnce.** of which they do therefore acquit him. ^ 

The Court having found the Prisoner guilty to the extent above specified, in breach 
of the Articlee of War in such cases made and provided, do therefore adjudge him^ 
Captain WilUamBpiUer, to be diamisaed from the Honourable Company's Service. 

' (Signed) HENRY SULLIVAN, 

Col. and Lieut -Col. H. M. 6th Foot. Pre&idenU 
(Signed) VANS KENNEDY, 
Jud^e Advocate. General. 

Approred, (Signed) SIDNEY BECKWITH, Lieut. General, 

The Court having performed a painful hut imperative duty in finding the Prisoner 
guilty, beg respectfully to recommend him to the clemency of Hia^Ezcellency the 
Commander in Chief. 

In thus e&pressiug a wish that mercy may be extended iu the present case, tho 
Court are impresaed with the hope that the gallantry so frequently displayed by the 
Prisoner, and the high and apparently merited character wliich he has liiiherfo borne, 
will appeaf' to His Excellency sufficient grounds for the Court thus warmly interest- 
ing themselvga'iD the Prisoner’s fate* 

o (Signed) H SULLIVAN, 

Col and Lieut. -Col. H. M. 6th Footi 

The dlunaianfler in Chief approves the sentence, but in consideration of the strong 
recommendatioA.of the Court, remits the punishment. 

The pain tha;l has been given the Court to pass the sentence they have done o4/. 
Captain SpiUaripnot greater than that which the Comniander-in-Chief feels in pub- 
lishing it to thq^J^rmy. That an officer, distinguished through a career of long and 
arduous service, '1^ seal, activity, and valour, and w'ho has received in high employ- 
ment such alarjicitlpf confidence and approbation from the Government he serves, 
ahould have that the strict maintenance of the high character of an officer 

and a gantlema^Jp^ a duty on which no reliance on established reputation, much 
lass the sordid oiR^lation of questionable pecuniary transactions, can admit of being 
oompromised moment, is a melancholy reflection. Captain Spiller baa transn 

greased againstljl^JiriDoipte, and subjected himself to the consequent punishment. 

The Commaoffii^in-Chief cannot desire to conceal the feeling excited in hia mind 
by the perusal Court Martial. Ha can diaoover nothing in the conduct of any 

individual oonnedtitt with the transaetion which be can mark by his approbation. 
There is maeh which perhaps it wse bia duty to commeut upon with severity ; but 
be refrains, and a3oo from mstitntaog farther proceedings from a wish to protect the 
honour of the ai^y),And barinony of society, from the iujury both might sustain by 
the further agitstiD||^^ an affair, the recollection of which should only exist to wane 
nil from future enndm^ such matters. 

With tbia impreeywtelfae Commander-in-Chief deems it his duty to publish to^ 
those under bis oniyiiti ii h^ that the re-agitetion or revival, in any shape, of the pro*> 
eeedings whwdi bes^ .ibis trisl. will be visited by his so veresc displeasui’ni^ 

Cdpcau VViUiaa SpiUtr IkippMSd Iron ermt nad is to returo. to his diuy^ 
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Ihe General Conrt Martial, of wUicIi Colonel H. Sallivan, of 11% M 6tli Resiment 
of loot, IS President, is diaaolred. 

S POWELL. 

Depy, A GenL of the At my* 


Mr. Bacon's Adoresb at the ekd of the printed Trial 

In tbe publication of these prooeechngi. Oirculnted by him. 1 bare taken upon mr* 
Belt to leave out a few of the words 1 made use of during th^ altercation with (be- 
tween '*) Captain Spiller and ittyseU. 1 acknowledge that they were of the 
nature, and nothing but tbe egtreme state of irritation 1 was in at the moment could 
Imre induced me so iW to bare forf^otten myself, and 1 trust tfiat by thus frankly con- 
fesBing my erTor it may ptoad as an IPiblmttuig ^t language, which 1 

must erer regret Irnkm^ miae oia dif. ^ ^ ^ 

I have omitted poMiahing the names of the gentln«ifmi[ who gave their opinions, 
tbst 1 whs not bound to give Captain Spiller tbe aati^sction he requij^ed out of deli- 
cacy, wishing to oonpect as iew indiriduals as possible with auch extraordinary pro* 
cccdincSo 

' (Signed) P. BACON 

Extract from thf copy or the Triai, printed ai the SvMiSACuan Press— 

Page 3:>. 

Philip Bacon, Fsq., C Service, examined hy the Jud$e Advocate* 

Q. On the race course on the morning of the 30th January, did soma words pass 
lietween you and Captain Spiller ’ 

A. Yes. 

Q. State wdiat these words were 

A When 1 got down to the race course, X heard Cnptain Spiller ^king about his 
liorse J^nedvn being distanced, when he said ** it was principally d^e tbreugh the 
•▼idence of Mr Bacon’s Jockey, whose master I bad beaten both liei^ «nd at Poonah, 
end who would, in all probability, if be had been asked the question, have declared 
that my horse Benedict was never on tbe course at all ” These words naturally in- 
censed me, and 1 exclaimed, I’ll be damned if he would have said to. 1 do not 
Imow what right you liaFe to come down ou the conrse insulting every body You 
are a damned dirty fellow.” Captain Spiller then said, ** A diyty fellow * ” 1 
xeplied, ** Yes, a damned dnty fellow,” and then followed tbe words wbiob I must 
ever regret having made use of You may cram that • ♦ • 

• ♦ # • • ♦ » 

Q. In what tone and manner did you addresa these words to Captam Spiller * 

A. In a very incensed manner, feeling so much incenaed at tMSRItilt offered to 
me, as 1 could not but fancy, through my servant. ^ 

Q W as V our language intended as an insuU \ 

A It was intended to convey my thorough disgust at the imputttimi» and 1 conii* 
dered it as an insult on account of the words made use of. 

Q Did Captain Spiller m any manner resent the language Bd4|MHMe4 by you to 
lum’ 

A Not in any way. 

Q. Did you afterwards recetre a message on the enbieet from vapPMi wpwJer ^ 

A. Captam Billamore called upon me. Captain Spiller’s frien^iwI^Atiay the 7th 
February, but no message waa delivered. \ 

Q. Bid you. or a fnend on your part, afterwarda reoeire a mSiMliit from Captain 
Spider 

A. \ ea, on Monday afternoon a friend on my part reoeired ono. 

Q. By whom was this message delivered ? 

A* By Captain Brough. 

Then follows thiswitoesa’a account of tbe money trantaetions hA k m dn him and the 
neimsedf and that odlcer’a confederates at the Poonah and Bo — « 

C 0 Tf«i|MiMdcnt.^ Bombay Courier, 

• Admo twenty-five eoiiFened on the — February, at the hflM of owe of the first 
tae^emMi jo the Cml Service. On the trial sat Coloiia|feJm (President,) 
TbOikilui. Whlab, jwl Ooodfellow . Majors Green. J. WflmMeOiiwa. and Nixon ; 

s®k«tor,|pa*«w««. 
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LUCKNOW. 

Lticlcnow is a larje, irregular, dirty town, extending alonjr the south side of a 
■inali Btrenm called from its serpentine course, the Goomtie orJVJeander, and deco- 
rated with a number of b#autiful trnrdens laid out on iia hanks. The Palace of th« 
King, lies tfiwards tli*^ eastward of the town, on the river side and frontinsr it* It 
consists of six principal Courts — the first is an area called Puteh Mrhifih for hia 
eqiiii>age and attendants. The entrance to this place is through two 
loftv trateways, over the first is a room called the Nowbut KhSoS. or Orchestra for 
martial music, which plhys morning a&d evening. The second is the yate apart* 
ments encompassingt. h aqcmre garden j external eoclosure for 
smaller ra%iaa. 'I'his is caMed BoWMe,"from a large well within it, wh^h includes 
a stair case and smaller nrft^we^'with openings in the well ftom top hpttom* 
These ropm® calculated for cool retirement d urine the hot weather — the aper- 
tures through the wall of the n^ll, and the dripping of water ^nders the air quite 
refreshing. At the corner opposite the Howlie is au arcad%d clianfher with a piazza 
for sleeping in during the solstitial months, the dimension of it are about 18 feat 
aquare^ with a boarded floor — purdas, (falling curtains) of khus khus and crimson 
velvet Bupprbly <»mbroidered fill up the arcades. All round the Diiiz.za are fountaina 
falling into a carved marble bason from whence servants continually sprinkle tha 
Ichus-kliiis purdahs. 

Parallel to the second Court, and to the eastward of it, isahandsomA edifice raised 
on an arched tsirece, entirely of stone. 'I’his building called Sungee Dalaua (or 
Stone Court) oom arises a grand hall, surrouiuled with a double .itrade crowned 
With four eupolxfi. at the Corners and one nt the princina’ front, covered with silver 
doubly gilt, St jiie extremitv of the terrace are two wnura for morning and evening 
resort* From both fronts extends a long flower garden beantifully laid out. and 
divided into psrterres by walks anil fountains— along the side walls runs a corridor^ 
forming ouecdnMiiued arbour of vines, which shades its whole root. I'o this garden 
thefe are four entrances, one on the North side, ihrough a covered passage for tho 
access of the ladies, two others through spacious gutewavs on the *>a8t and west ; 
and a fourth on the south. Within the precincts of this gurtlen is a small mosquo 
with gilt meanars, commodious oflices, and swirnrs for ladies exercise. 

To tha north of the Sungee Dalaiin is another garden Court cr)ntaining public 
offices aractad by Shuj a Dowlah called Mutchee Hhowan. remarkable for nothing 
iurtber than being the first structure of the Subahs of Lucknow. In a line with 
Mutchee Bhowan and to the west of it lies the Zunanah, three heavy piles of 
unsbspMy bos^s culled Sheesh Muhul, Khoord Muhiil. and Hung Aluliul, the walla 
thereof baing'bisfbt ^<fl> fi'tv windows, and those small and latticed, nothing of 
course can be discerned within them. 

Separated frdin,,,the palace bv a street only is a flow'er garden called Hoosin Bang 
bordering on the liver, and enclosed with a brick wall covered with vines. In its 
front stands t|ir|ij^;.^toiie bastions, the two comer ones supporting on arches, two 
oval fluted oup^im covered with silver, gilt. 

On the centre option stands an octagon summer bouse with a flat roof, and witl>« 
in the Garden ||||!^ ^artei res, fountains, baths and dressing rooms. Before oil the 
gateways of th« '^palace and Zuoanabs, are sareens, or small walls, which ooneeiA 
the m trances* 

On the sttmmH of almost all the roofs of the palaee (particularly the Ztina* 
nahs) are bred ll^ks of pigeons, to the number of about an hundred in each flock. 
They are aeUd^, for the beauty of .heir plumage and those of eimilar colour 
(such as white wiib black heads, bh.ck with white tails, sU brown, all mottled 
&c.) are kept togytber. Boys are employed to feed and teach them variety of 
fligfate. When On tbd wing they keep in a cluster, and at a whistle fly either away« 
ascend, desoend, sar^r^orn home aeoordiug to the signal. 

During the mbo!e'#||^jd night elephants, camels, and horses, all aocoutred, with 
palkees, guards, aildifilffiM|ts of attendaota ready at^-lred, remmin in constant wail- 
ing before tbegtint #i|{iipftlaca. Boats are slwa^s in tbs same readiness too tt 
the water side# 
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Hia Majesty seldom moves out of bis Palace till after candle light, be is tbea 
dressed in the English fashion and attended bv European Aids-de>Camp. Duong 
the greater part of the day he diverts himself in his Zunanahs with the Ladies, 
His usual conveyance from one Zunaiiah to an‘other» when cool, is a gold Tonjoba 
carried by women. 

There are few Sovereigns whose retinae and e(|nip%ges are more sumptuous* 
Besides a numerons train of elephants, camels, draught cattle of various species, 
the King of Oude possesses a stud of above two thousand horses, a thousand of 
which are, perhaps par,agoosof their kind. On processional festivals twu or ^hpe/^ 
hundred are frequently seen together, magnificently caparisoned, and his ele* 
phanta, palankeens and carrisg^, resplendent with olot|i/of gold and embroidery* 
Contiguous to the palaee ^etry a menagerie, and an armoury all worth* 

tby of 

Agba Mecr was relnssed from confinement on vRtibi ons-sani and pro* 

eeeded to join his family at Cawnpore. Out of the sums deposited by him at the 
Residency to mpe‘i claims, considerable sums had been disbuti|ed by the Resident 
to those whose demands were proved to be just. 

Chuprassees on the part of the English Government had been put in charge of 
the different houses and gardens of Agba Meer. On the occasionof the Resident’s 
Tisiting one of the gardens, trays in the usual form had been offeriid on the part of 
Agha Meer aud accepted. 

Mohammud Mah, a rebellioue chief who bad gained some adTS|(Ugsa over the 
King’s Troops, had been subdued and slain. His head was expdSj^ on the City 
Gate.'^SUeoiUen a noted outlaw Robber had been apprehended, 

Begom Gardener had paid a complimentary viait to the King, ^|R|iah Bagh, and 
was received with attention. The Colonel was also a visitor at 

Ram Dyal, who is still under arrest, had had other interviews wit& the Resident, 
and is ineuuoned as having been examined amongst other mutters 'irtgard in e fiva 
liuod red gold mohurs, which TbukoorHurkarab bad taken from hild |li the Kiiig’a 
Hume and the application of which was involved in some mysterji^^'! Thukoor Hur* 
karu was in oonfineioeiit at the residency. 

The King is represented as in great grief at the departure of Agpi^Maer* This, 
and some events precedin? it, are surmised as the cause of diminis|gd cordiality 
between the two states ; indicated (among other signs) by the non>ra^ption at tha 
rei^idencv of the trays, which had been usually presented on the pert of the King, in 
observance ofan estimated com plimei.taryeust»m.-~R<tiga/ Hurk aMd;Ckfvti. Nov. 

PROTESTANT NUNNERIES. 

To TUB Editor or thb Bengal Huiikaru and 

Sir, From the ohservacions which hav«> appeared in the oollimni^ of yonr paper 

on the sebject of my proposed plan of establishing^ an asylum ^J^ ths assistance 
of females of the better classes of society in Bengd, I onnstde^^^lBlf ealUd upon 
to enter more fully on the subject. 1 am aware that monastic r^0i|Vie&t, and hard 
labour^ would not be considered as relief, to necessitous ladij^^liltietlier English, 
or British Indian, but an increase of evils. The management^jl Silk Factory for 
feeding and fearing the Silk Worm, and winding off the Silk',^|j|^nld involve no 
snch neoesaity, for when the aoperintendenceis divided among iin^liarof ludtea, 
the confinement and aitendanoe which fall lightly on each i|ffi#^dual *, all that 
would be reqaired of them, would be to see that tlae lower olajim^MMrftirmed their 
duty, and that the worms were fed, and oleaneed at stated heuSfamd to ituperin* 
tend the children, who must be employed in winding off the. Wk* Ruoh s mode 
of purporting themselves, would be the lesst irksome, that offered to U* 

dteadastrottsof aamiog a subaistenoe for themaelvee, and five them foar 

mpnthp in the year for viaitiog their firiesda and relativea*; more opulent, 

iiMHatiai ladies of tbe Prepidsney oould be indte^Wid^Mafi forwsrd, aud 
wif aspiataaoe towarda auch an establiabment, means of re* 

^^Stving inboh roaji misery, and resooing many of ib|ia^w|)f0|l5 ^bm deetruetion* 
*^0 ontof into tho details, neessisty for tbe \^wamwx oi^xa- 
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ffthution of this kind, would be swelling the columns of a newspaper too much. 
In a committee of ladies, rules and ref^ulations, might he drawn up, to which such 
tallies as wished to benehi by the insutution should bo bound to attend, under the 
forfeiture of their monthly payments, or expectations from the society. 1 flatter 
myself, from the experiment made in England, by Lady Isabella King, that the 
same plans might be carried into effect in thisG 'untry for the Protestant Ladies of 
the East are ns well disposed to regulate their conduct, by the rules of good mao* 
sera, and live in the harmony with each other, as those in England. I propose, to 
asadwilete the eatablisiiment, as near as possible to that of a Convent near Oporto, 
where three hundred laikes of the first families in Portugal, but of small fortunes, 
are received as boarders, are atliberty^ to remove at pleasure, and wjj^o are ad* 
mitted into the first Societ^n Oporto. As the greatest pf^portioU oif the Widows, 
andUrphanSt Civil M^tary, faave only small to support them, a 

respectable residence, to the cirruinalances of all ihose admitted to the es- 

tabliahment, (every Lady "wingfreated with the same respect, vihether Assisting 
in tlie factory, or received as borders.) wouUi be of the grea&ast benefit to all:, 
the Widows of Subaltern Oflicers, and other Ladies in thei^rmy, ^hose husbands 
being on service m tlio field, are left exposed and unprotected in forts, I propose 
to admit, as hoarders, ar the rate of theii husbands* pay ; and the widows accord* 
iiKjr to the amount of their pennions. 1 apprehend the Hoogly district, in or near 
Bandel would be the most eligible place for an estab^ishmeat of the kind, as being 
but a abort distance hoin the Presidency, and in the neighbourhood of good Society. 

There has been hitlo rto hut little enuomagoment given to ladies, who have esta- 
blished Schools ill India, as all who have the means, send their children to England 
for education, while those who place them in Seminaries here, pay so' irregularly, 
and there are so mstiv rliildren left, in a state of destitution on the hands of the 
Ladies who have establisliments of the kind, that it is not in their power, to'pav 
assistants, properly quhlified for the task of tuition. From the iuforniation 1 have 
received, for the last twenty years, there have been only two Ladies, who have 
engaged in the Soiiolastic line, that have realised a competency to retire on. From 
the retrench raeufs, that have taken place, m every department, and the agents 
not being disposed to make advances, as heretofore, anew order of things, most 
take place, erhich will oblige parents to educate their female children at least, in 
the country. If the Officers of the Bengal Armv, who constitute the greatest pro- 
portion of the Company's covenanted servants in this Presidency, would give their 
support to the annexing a school to the establishmeut, much good might arise from 
Such an arrangement »sone of the heaviest burthens on a junior Officer, without 
Staff ap;>ointmeut, is the expeiice attending the education ot his children. If re- 
gular pai%ients were made, it would be in the power, of the Lady managers, of 
SIP h an iiistitutioD, as is now submitted to the public consideration, and more es- 
pO( latU to the Officers of the Bengal Army, to educate childreu at a less expence, 
and at the same time, give them the advantage of every accomplishment they could 
acquire in England* I am of opinion, if the Government would give its support 
to tile undertaking, , that the public contributions should he paid into the hands of 
tru&toas, appointed by the Supreme Court. No doubt there are many gentlemen 
attached t«» It, who would receive the contribution, without charging commission^ 
and appoint g committee to settle in what manner, it should be appropriated : the 
expence of furniabing a house, for such au establishmeut, would be much less in 
India, than in England, as every Lady here, is expected to furnish her own 


spanment. 

6udiier Street, p^ringhve, 

AV. ujmo. 


Youc's obediently, 

2. DAVY. 


In our GfijiiiSpondenee department will be found a letter from Miss Davy having 
geferencf loaosae remaiks of ours on her plan of a proposed Asylum in this country 
for respectable females of straitened or distressed circumstances. We have alresdjr 
expressed our general apj^fObatiou of ber scheme, though we suggested the probabi* 
lity of any thing Hkb seclusion or severe manual exercise being consider* 

ed an insuperable objeemi^females in this country, accustomed to an indolent 
wftd easy lifSf is iarMS0i|pilliS|^<I^Artieu8 are ooucecoed. This objectionable point 
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Miss Dfirr has ssrisfactoTily explained. No employment of a trringr nature would' 
be required, and the retirement would by no means be rifrid, as for four mouths the 
management of the Silk Factory attached to. the establishment, and which would 
be the princinal labour, would be almost suspended, and during tins period the 
ladies might occupy tlieir time as they pleased, in yisits to their friends or home 
occupations and amusements. The proposal of attaching a school to the Asylum for 
the education of children is one. that has our hearty approbation, for in no way could 
necessitous ladies more gracefully and usefully employ themselves than m leach- 
ing the “ young lilea bow to shoot.*' The time is fast approaching, we ’feaC wtton 
many of our countrymen, who in Ua^ipier days would neve , have thought of edu- 
cating their children any where but In Englnod, wilt h^ Compelled by the narrow- 
ness of their means to e^cate theo^ in this country. 

It is therefore highly desirable, that scbdblk.abo'uld oe established a footing 
at once reasonable nnd[ iot|H^ctaMe, and if the pr|^>oaeih,..iyluin should be earned 
into effect, we have every reason to suppose that a soht^isUc insiitntion connec- 
ted witli It, might^vie the means of increasing the fuiid'diT the general estHblreh- 
ment, and adding to the comforts of the females, at the same time that many of- 
ficers and others in limited circumstarioea might be enabled to rear tbeir children 
in a decent and creditable manner at a small expense. 

We recomineiul Miss Davy to make her plan somewhat more decisive and ex- 
plicit, and distribute printed mpies of it with applications for patronage and 
support. — Bengal Hurk, and Chron* Not*. 5. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY-PHVSICAL COMMITTES?, 

At the meeting of the Committee, held on Wednesday evening, the S7ih Og* 
tober, 18o0>— the following c<-rninunication8 were read : 

A ieirer from the Resident at Nagpoor, requesting information OA the subject 
of thb experiment of boring for water, 

A letter from ttie Rus'«ian Rfsident Minister at Hamburgh, Baron Struve, com- 
municated through Mr. H Velihuusen, presenting to the Society a aeleetion of rare 
Norwegian Minerals, andrequoatiug in return a series of Oriental apceimens from 
the Society’s Cabinet. 

, v'ji^lstter from the Secretary to the Royal Society, ackDOwledgt«i|g the receipt of 
the. First Part of the Asiatic Researches, Physical Class, for 1899^. 

A letter from Dr. Gerard, of Soobatboo. transferred from thoGenOral Secretaty, 
descriptive of some fossil remains of shellsjUiscovered by him in the Ilimmalayan 
range. 

The lofty poairion in which the Doctor ao unexpectedly encountered an exten- 
sive tract of ahell forinntions, was ascertained by himself to have sn elevation of 
I5,o00 feet above the sea. One of the larger blocka, compopyd of e n^ltitude cf 
sheila of different sizes, imbedded in a matrix of calcareous was broken 
from a solid mass of 150 cubic feet, apparently all of the same ^tfUCturs. 

Upon an examination of these fossils, four classes of shsUTotMtion were die- 
tinguisbed. 

let. A bivalve, varying in size from a quarter of an incE fe two inches, very 
closely resembling the Unto, a fresh water shell which exists i||i. gt'est abundsAO# 
in the plains, at the foot of tbe iow'er hills, and throughout the Doosh; ** 

Sod. Varieties of the Cardiuro : tbe matrix in which thefil lllrs imbedded dif** 
fers from the former in being more calcareous. Many of the ii^U# are lined With 
erystols of carbonate of lime. ' 

drd. Varieties of tbe Ammonite, Nautilus, and Grypfaiiy> gettera, Most of 
Ibem mineralized by iron, clay and pyrites j some enclosin|^ 'ee}eareous cry stslf. 

4th. Belemnuesand Orthoceratites, mineralized by tlie material aa ibej 

ABUttCHsites. Of the two latter classes of fossils, Dr. G^rl^ had^eii a former oetar 
sioA, prevented s rich assortment to tbe Societv. in the hedi 

of various taoontuiuous torrents eapecially tbe boaa bnown, ag 

lliey form an indispensable article in tbe Sacra Tbakoordwarse, 

man tbe name of tbe Saligraa. Tbe ocoamil^jli^iWbfen of tbe £ceeb watefl 
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tTnio, ftt the elevation of 15 000 feet, has been firat brought to light by Dt* 
enterprising visit to these loltv regions. 

Xhe fonow-iiig contributions to the Museum were laid on the table 
\ specimens of Anthracite Coal, from the Kurukpoor hills, near Baghnlpoor, 
the ^ecretarv. 

I. Bituminous Coal, from the banks of the Warda nrer, near Chanda* by the 
Heeretery 

Soe« iraens of the coal from the coal-field at Palamoo, recently opened by 
JCimtovb clage Barrack master at Dinspoor, whose report on the subject, together 
Ititn tbe previous offacnlh correspondence of Captain Franklin, during hia visit 
18 ^ 9 , formed tflk subject of a Note drawn up by Captain^ Herbert* 
olhebocietv \ ^ 

f%4<cimens of tbe Ojnet Sand from Cape Comorin, and some Fossil Seeds 
%^^taium of browl^^al at Wurkelly, in Travanoore — from Colonel W. 
t , ilv 

Thfl siratum is stated to have a de^th of fiftv feet, and be •jituated 120 feet 
beh>^ *bc ‘surface of the gi mind 1 he over-lving rock is latente succeeded by 
Straiu ot triable sand stone aluminous i la% , and bituininous shale. Tbe strata are 
eipOji d (0 view by the eut roachmeut of the sea J he seeds are supposed by Mr. 
Fetcei f{ tbe BotaruLil Garden to belong r> tlie genus ( auirium ot the natural 
order I erehintbacea? '^ee is are frequently received trom Penang and Madras^ 
iitihvi j ^tt2.embliug the tossil siieciiueii 

b **f<#<*imens of the lurquois and of the Rocks whence it is derived, — eol« 
lecte i at the mines near ^isliapoor, m Persia, by E burling, Ebq. ** 


fu * Tnrquoii occurs in veins or small conchoidal clusters in a matrix of iron 
clay a^e«'<mpamed viitb p\ rites, jasper, lithomarge, sulphate, and carbonate o£ 
ltm<t blende, quartz, and felspar It varies in colour from white earthv, yellow 
to lt|rl t<rl^ue, and green of Uifferent shades the blue appears to be tbe most rsrn 

O 1 eit examinat 1|0 of these genuine spenmens, it was ascertained that their co- 
louring matter was^oxvde of co^pet, united with silex, slumine, iron, water, and 
•ntf hone acid Ihey did not contain pbnsplioric acid nor anv material per cen- 
tSjfS d'i' itme A more complete analysis w is \ romised to the class hereaft . 

l^^unenof sandstone from Agri, exhibiting a striking picture of ferrugin- 
•ds arb&^scence, pAsented by Major Jos. Stewart. 

fr Tk0 progress of the Experimental Boring in the Fort was explained to thn 
nstetltkgf ^d specimens were pioduced of the several strata ot clay down to the 
4^ih oi 109 feet. No accident bus hitherto occurred to impede the works* 
twmg tp ^0 effective apparatus fitted up by Mr. Kvd for lifting the rods. 


Aft examination of several botiios of water from the Hot Springs on the Ar« 
fftean Cdast, was eOmnuumcated by the Secretary. Ihe specimens were m fol- 

-tom*!-; 

Spicijii gravity* 

Mdlt fountain St Finbien in la voy, .. 100 1. 7 

weU at Lankyen, ditto, . . ioOft.4 

\ fountain at Sieiilee,m Martaban, .... .... looo 8 

ftftrifyingnfuletatMergui, 1000.7 


of Lime was the only salt present in an appreciable quantity in any of 
IfMioimeus: in No. 2, it Subsided in pearly spioular orysti^, on boiling 
t|ii water to oonoeutration* 

diBGUSSlwn took place on tbe enlargement of the Mineralogioal De- 
imipMnt bf the Society’s Cabinet, and a resolution was passed, that steps should 
to prOGiirt iptOinoiUi of the crystalline gems ot Ceylon, and the South 
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MBDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY; 


At iljbe meetini^ of tbe 6th NoTomber. Mr. Allinebam waseleotod 
tbo Sociaty~~and Mr. C» C. Egerion, Assistant Sscr^tarr. Th4»«ioUowir>g 
fitciarioos tooeirsd smoo the last taa««Oting:, weralaid bstore the l^ocietr. Nnti| m t 
^ase of Lubodomf with remarks, by Mr. Lindsar, Assistant Surgeon, KMllMlilKtt 
IVo cates of Abaotsa ot the Lirer, commooicated bf the Board. A 

ter front tho Members of the ^Isdioal Society, beloo^iog to tie Bumh iv Pre^|4l4|it| ^ 
expreaamff their warm approbattoir of the procaedinga of ** m Society on ^ 

ston of the death of theiateDr. AdisBu ^ * « 

Mr. Bumwrd^a ttDpaihtioit pf the hi p j oin an d remarla on Li 

Mr. llionteon^ocaae itn *aMmitthra shdomen; Mr. Hut ^ht neon's cominunt<4;itep«lN(’ 
laceration of the sinali ihtlNlfilie, from eteruat riolSAce ^C^siab Kaleekiaseh!^ 
on the Medical purjioae to w lach Dot ata is appli*>d l^the Natives of Ben|j:«i* 

Air. Lindi^y'a x^v.ea on a case ot Lithotomy, vtlare then read and diBCUi^t^vl vj|b 
the |Deeiiiig« 


The SLbjeot of Mr. Burnard’s operation oo the hip joint, was a Natire boy abont 
twelre yesra of ap'e, who, bv a fall from a tree, had sustained a eerv severe 
pound fmture ot the right thigh bone, some tao inches below its neck. When ofL 
led to the boy, Mr. Burnard fi.and chat the iiiob up to the fiactiire, was in a ttat|r 
of mortihcatiOD. Above the fracture, there was a small extension of inortiftcattofi 
there appeared nodispoo|Uoa of it to spread higher, and nearly the whols oC 
the parts sheeted could be included in tbe lucisioua forlning the dap. Th^^ hope 
of aaietr i ^ this case was of course very faint, but even this Mr. B. cor eideri d xV 
hia duty n >c to abandon, and he performed the operauon accordingly. Tht whohl 
hminorrha e did not exceed three or four ounoea. Ihe operation and nr»a4ltf 
occupied bout twenty minutes. Tbe boy bore it well, aod was returned to hit 

dry little exhausted. Symptoms of Tetanus, however, auparreiied«-*aA<| hi# lifli 
yraa three days afterwards terminated by the disease. 

Mr. Thomson’s (of Malacca) case of wound of tbe abdomen was that of A young 
Alaiavao who was reported to have been stabbed through the body wi^ «#pear 
on the ^ 'ch of April, 18 i0 Mr. 'lliomsou was called to see the man daf« 

He found Siitu layin? ou bis right side with his legs drawn up, compla»D^‘^ 
lent pam in hs bowels, with urgent thirst and vomiting. Countenana 
akin clammy,*! spiratiou difficnlt, and pulse small aod weak ^ It la ufi 
in this place to particularly describe the wound— suffice u, that it Was | 
of a very aerious nature, it was carefully and judiciously treated, ao| 
man was quite well again by the I4tb June. 

Mr. Hutchinson's esse was one of post mortem examination, for judicial 
tigatien. A Native have been beaten and kicked about the stotnaef* litc^ 

An irregular jagged rent or hole was found rn one of the small iiktes 
it once pointl^ouc the cause of death* ' 

Bajah Kaleekissen'sTetter stated that Docats, Ingly, or Tcbaoeo, 

4ba Natiyea as a Narcotio in Toofbacb It la so usod in C^tarrh^ s 
inaliaaeea in the form of cigar. In caaea of hoaraeness; a IttHa of tbe 
nmnlftered in epaun, or in combination with Betel. Aocordiiij||^yt KaS 
tiaa HuKt this account. It la also taken asm Sternutatory, in tha hnh^pt' 
tmmpna li dijisia of three or four grams is giyen as a purgatiye. 

IMt. operation of Lithotomy was performed oi a Brahiii|il 

.jaafi Old, Lindsay proceeded upon the principle of whit hi ial]^ | 
ika aiwratioiMttid tha hoy did ireli*-^<rotsrnmsnt Ouutti* 










